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There  has  been  no  complete  treatise  on  Dermatology  issued  for  several  years  ; 
Professor  Anderson  has,  therefore,  chosen  an  opportune  time  to  publish  his  book. 
He  says  in  his  preface,  "  Having  had  unusual  opportunities,  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  studying  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  I  now  venture 
to  lay  before  my  professional  brethren  the  results  of  my  observations." 

No  happier  introduction  could  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  a  scientific 
treatise.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  Professor  Anderson  has  been  a  general 
practitioner  and  a  hospital  physician,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
this  class  of  diseases,  though  not  a  "  specialist,"  as  the  term  is  understood.  His  ex- 
perience is,  therefore,  of  great  value,  and  the  physician  will  feel  that,  in  consulting 
this  work,  he  is  reading  the  experiences  of  a  man  situated  as  himself— with  the 
same  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  who  has  surmounted  them  success- 
fully. We  believe  this  to  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book  that  will  be  recognized 
at  once  ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  a  work  like  the  present  contains  much 
practical  information  and  many  hints  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Professor  Ander- 
son is  particularly  happy  in  illustrating  the  important  relations  subsisting  between 
the  general  economy  and  its  covering,  and  his  ideas  of  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
including  a  consideration  of  all  the  general  and  local  manifestations  of  the  common 
diseases  of  the  economy  which  are  manifested  upon  the  surface,  will  find  many 
appreciative  readers. 

To  help  him  the  author  has  had  the  assistance  of  several  gentlemen  of  special  ex- 
perience. Dr.  James  Christie,  who,  from  a  long  residence  abroad,  is  enabled  to 
speak  with  authority,  has  written  many  of  the  articles  on  the  diseases  of  foreign 
climes.  Dr.  Hector  C  Cameron,  Surgeon  to  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  has 
contributed  most  of  the  purely  surgical  sections ;  and  Dr.  William  Macewen,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  has  prepared  the  article  on  ulcers.  The 
Index  and  Table  of  Contents  were  made  up  by  the  author's  assistant,  Dr.  Steven, 
who,  by  devoting  his  energies  to  this  feature,  has  done  his  work  more  elaborately 
than  it  would  have  been  done  otherwise.  The  proofs  were  carefully  re-read  by 
another  assistant,  to  gain  perfect  mechanical  execution,  and  the  drawings  of  the 
plates  and  wood-cuts  have  been  made  by  another,  specially  conversant  with  work  of 
this  kind. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  asking  carefin  consideration  of  this  treatise,  and  can 
only  add  that  the  therapeutic  details  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
hair — a  special  section  being  devoted  to  this  latter  class — seem  to  be  presented  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  combining  practicability  with  conciseness. 
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"A  ban  vin  il  ne  faut  point  de  bonchon" — and  Dr.  Meyer's 
Treatise  on  Ophthalmology  needs  no  comment  from  me.  There- 
fore, in  laying  the  work  before  an  English  public,  I  would  only 
express  a  hope  that  it  may  prove  as  helpful  to  others  as  it  has 
been  to  myself.  The  original  work  struck  me  as  being  not  only 
the  most  concise,  but  also  the  most  comprehensive,  Manual  on 
the  branch  of  which  it  treats  that  I  had  ever  perused ;  and  it  was 
this  conviction  which  led  me  to  undertake  the  Translation — in  the 
belief  that  the  excellence  of  the  subject-matter  would  be  found 
to  outweigh  far  any  deficiencies  on  my  own  part. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Andrew  Marshall  for  his  able 
assistance  during  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press. 

F.  F. 

41   Elmbamk  Street,  Glasgow, 
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PREFACE. 


"  Habcnt  sua  fata  libri!"  The  fate  of  this  book  is  a  peculiar 
one.  It  was  first  published  fifteen  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing,  in  the  hands  of  the  French  student,  an  English 
Treatise — Wharton  Jones'  celebrated  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye — which  had  been  translated  into  French,  and  was  generally 
used  in  France.  The  last  edition  having  been  exhausted,  I  was 
asked  by  the  publisher  in  1872  to  provide  it  with  a  fresh  infu- 
sion of  modern  ophthalmology,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  the  old 
frame  could  not  stand.  I  preferred  to  write  a  new  text-book, 
arranging,  for  this  purpose,  my  public  lectures  at  the  Ecole 
Pratique  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  some  portions  of 
which — those  relating  to  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  and  to 
Ophthalmic  Surgery — had  been  already  published.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  this  book,  which  has  now  gone  through  three  French 
and  four  German  editions,  and  has,  besides,  been  translated  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  Russian — even  a  Japanese  translation 
(of  which  a  copy  was  presented  to  me  last  year  by  Dr.  Inouy  of 
Tokio)  has  been  issued. 

When  first  asked  to  grant  authorization  for  an  EuglisJi  version, 
however,  I  must  confess  that  the  request  perplexed  no  less  than 
it  pleased  me,  knowing  well  how  many  valuable  Treatises  on 
Ophthalmology  already  exist  in  the  language,  by  authors  of 
renown  at  home  and  abroad.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  refuse  permission. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Fergus  for  his  careful  trans- 
lation, and  to  Dr.  Liebreich  for  his  permission  to  illustrate  the 
work  with  colored  plates  chosen  from  his  well-known  Atlas  of 
Ophthalmoscopy. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  learn  that  the  English  edition 
proves  useful,  and  finds  favor  with  my  English-speaking  confreres 
and  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I.I).  MEYER. 
73  Boulevard  H 
Paris,  April,  1887. 
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PLATE  I. 

Figs,  i  and  2 — The  Normal  Fundus  Oculi. — In  Fig.  1  (which  is  taken 
from  the  eye  of  a  person  with  very  light  hair  and  a  blue  iris)  the  disc  is  of 
a  rosy  tint.  The  blood-vessels  emerge  at  the  centre  of  the  disc,  which  is 
here  of  a  deeper  white.  The  paler  vessels  are  the  retinal  arteries,  the  darker 
ones  the  veins.  They  pass  over  the  disc  to  the  retina,  where  they  divide  in 
different  directions,  chiefly  upwards  and  downwards.  The  fundus  of  the 
eye  is  of  a  pale,  brilliantly  red  color,  on  which  the  finest  branches  of  the 
choroidal  vessels  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

In  Fig.  2  (which  is  taken  from  a  person  with  black  hair  and  a  dark-brown 
iris)  the  optic  nerve  entrance  appears  circular  and  of  a  yellowish-white  tint. 
The  fine  gray  film  in  the  region  of  the  disc  and  yellow  spot  is  due  to  the 
reflection  from  the  retina;  it  is  only  observable  in  dark  eyes,  and  is  conse- 
quently altogether  absent  in  Fig.  1.  The  fundus  of  the  eye  is  of  a  rich  dark- 
red  tint,  and  only  the  retinal  vessels  are  apparent,  those  of  the  choroid  being 
hidden  by  the  density  of  the  pigment  in  the  epithelial  layer  and  stroma  of 
the  choroid. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  case  of  white  atrophy  after  meningitis.  The  disc  is 
very  white,  and  faintly  cupped.  The  vessels,  and  particularly  the  arteries, 
are  much  diminished  in  calibre. 

In  Fig.  4  is  represented  a  very  marked  degree  of  glaucomatous  excavation, 
the  cup  being  very  deep  and  abrupt.  The  disc  is  surrounded  by  a  pale  light 
girdle,  its  color  is  much  darker  at  the  periphery  than  in  the  centre,  and  the 
retinal  vessels  are  more  or  less  considerably  bent  or  interrupted  at  the  edge 
of  the  papilla. 

In  Fig.  5  is  represented  the  swollen  and  enlarged  papilla  consequent  upon 
optic  neuritis,  the  opacity  of  the  disc  being  denser  and  markedly  striated. 
The  retinal  veins  are  enlarged  and  tortuous,  the  arteries  diminished  in  size, 
and,  here  and  there,  hidden  by  the  exudation. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  condition  of  optic  neuritis  when  consecutive  atrophy 
has  supervened  in  some  parts  of  the  disc.  The  opaque  tint,  as  well  as 
its  somewhat  ill-defined  margin,  help  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  the 
progressive  form  of  white  atrophy  (Fig.  3). 
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PLATE  II. 

Figs,  i  and  2  illustrate  the  appearances  presented  by  extensive  sclerotico- 
choroiditis  posterior.  Towards  the  outer  side  of  tl\e  disc  there  is  a  large 
whitish  patch,  over  which  the  vessels  appear  to  run  a  straight  course.  The 
vessels  are  somewhat  more  numerous  and  distinct  than  usual.  In  Fig.  1, 
the  white  patch  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  but  in  Fig.  2  it  surrounds  the 
disc  in  an  irregular  form.  The  black  spots  observable  on  the  white  patch 
are  the  remains  of  the  choroidal  pigment  left  by  the  atrophic  process  in  the 
choroid.  In  Fig.  2  we  find  an  isolated  white  spot  also  due  to  the  choroidal 
atrophy,  and  we  have  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  macula. 

The  optic  disc  is  oval,  and  its  shorter  diameter  (in  this  case  the  horizontal) 
shows  the  direction  in  which  the  bulging  is  situated.  In  Fig.  2  the  surface 
of  the  disc  has  a  deep  partial  excavation.  The  reddish  part  of  the  disc,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  is  the  only  portion  on  the  normal  level.  The  white  and 
bluish  portion  is  excavated  and  not  distinctly  delimited  from  the  sclerotic, 
so  that  the  ectasia  of  that  membrane  seems  to  involve  the  disc  up  to  the 
emergence  of  the  central  artery. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  case  of  recent  detachment  of  the  retina  with  sponta- 
neous perforation.  The  upper  part  of  the  membrane  bulges  forward  towards 
the  vitreous  humor.  As  the  subjacent  fluid  is  transparent,  we  see  the  reddish 
reflection  of  the  fundus  oculi  somewhat  veiled.  At  the  inferior  limit  of  the 
detachment,  near  the  three  folds  of  retinal  tissue  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
perforation,  a  grayish  tint  may  be  noticed. 
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PLATE  III. 

Fig.  i  is  a  case  of  very  extensive  choroiditis.  The  irregular  black  spots 
are  due  to  groups  of  proliferated  epithelial  cells  filled  with  pigment  and 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  bright  edge  when  the  pigment  is  deficient.  Near 
to  the  optic  disc  and  to  the  macula,  we  notice  larger  spots  of  a  palish- pink 
or  whitish  tint,  in  which  the  choroidal  vessels  are  seen  ;  these  are  alterations 
involving  the  deeper  layers  of  the  choroid. 

Fig.  2  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
presented  by  retinitis  albuminurica.  At  the  disc,  and  in  its  vicinity,  is 
observed  a  delicate  gray  opacity  which  is  caused  by  a  serous  infiltration  and 
proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  retina.  Beyond  this,  lies  the 
white  glistening  mound  which  is  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  connective  tissue  elements.  The  extreme 
margin  of  this  white  mound  is  broken  up  into'small,  irregular  patches,  which 
assume  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  (to  the  left  of  the  disc)  a  peculiar 
stellate  arrangement.  The  retinal  arteries  are  much  diminished,  both  in 
condition  and  number.  The  veins  are  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  the  vessel 
running  upwards  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  infiltration,  and  at  the 
point  of  interruption  are  noticed  well-marked  blood  extravasations.  These, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  hemorrhages,  show  by  their  irregular  outline 
and  striated,  feathery  appearance,  that  they  lie  in  the  optic  nerve  layer  of 
the  retina. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS    ON    THE    DIAGNOSIS   AND 
TREATMENT  OF  OCULAR  AFFECTIONS. 


ART.  I. — Examination  of  the  Eye  with  a  View  to 

Diagnosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms,  by  means  of  which  we  recognize  the 
situation  and  nature  of  an  affection  of  the  eye,  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups — the  objective  symptoms  and  the  subjective  symptoms.  To 
the  first  of  these  groups,  the  objective,  belong  all  the  material  changes 
which  the  surgeon  himself  can  see  and  touch;  to  the  second,  the  sub- 
jective, belong  the  functional  disturbances,  that  is  to  say,  alterations 
in  vision,  pain,  and  other  morbid  sensations,  of  which  the  patient  must 
inform  us. 

Experience  teaches  that  it  is  preferable  to  begin  the  examination  of 
the  diseased  eye  by  the  investigation  of  the  objective  signs.  In  this 
examination,  the  surgeon  should  accustom  himself  to  follow  a  definite 
plan,  reviewing  successively,  and  in  their  anatomical  order,  the  several 
portions  of  the  eye.  Thus  are  readily  acquired  that  capacity  and  pre- 
cision, so  beneficial  to  the  surgeon  and  agreeable  to  the  patient,  which 
enable  him  at  once  to  recognize  the  condition  of  the  diseased  organ, 
to  localize  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  to  distinguish,  amongst  all  the 
symptoms  pre>ent,  those  \vhi<  h  are  essential  from  those  which  are  due 
to  the  secondary  affection  of  the  structures  next  to  the  principal  seat  of 
the  disease.  Again,  we  observe,  especially  in  external  inflammations  of 
2  17 
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the  eye,  that  the  anatomical,  nutritive  and  functional  relations  existing 
between  the  various  membranes  frequently  produce  such  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms  is 
required  before  we  can  determine  what  is  the  primary  affection  ;  a 
determination  which  is,  nevertheless,  indispensable  if  the  surgeon  would 
effectively  attack  the  evil  at  its  source. 

The  customary  method  of  examining  the  diseased  organ  when  we 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  is  as  follows :  — 

I.  Investigation  of  the  objective  symptoms,  either  by  natural  light, 
with  or  without  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass,  or  by  artificial  light — 
focal  illumination. 

II.  Investigation  as  to  the  state  of  vision. 

III.  Investigation  of  the  media  and  deep  structures  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

It  is  evident  that  the  surgeon  does  not  require  always  to  use  all  these 
means.  The  information  furnished  by  the  patient  and  the  surgeon's 
own  experience,  easily  determine  the  best  and  shortest  method  to  be 
followed  in  each  case. 


OBJECTIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

Examination  of  the  External  Parts. — i.  The  eye  must  first 
be  examined  without  touching  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  students,  when  asked  to  examine  a  patient,  placing  their  hands  on 
the  eyelids  to  separate  them.  'Not  only  does  this  action  nearly  always 
frighten  the  patient,  but  it  also  provokes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
inflammation,  an  afflux  of  blood,  lachrymation,  etc.,  which  may  easily 
give  rise  to  a  mistake  as  to  the  condition  of  the  diseased  parts. 

The  patient  being  conveniently  seated  so  that  the  parts  to  be  exam- 
ined are  properly  illuminated,  the  eyebrows,  the  margins  of  the  orbit, 
the  eyelids  and  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  successively  passed 
in  review.  If  during  this  inspection  any  irregularity  be  found,  this 
condition  is  compared  with  that  of  the  same  part  of  the  other  eye, 
and  the  examination  is  completed  by  careful  palpation. 

2.  On  asking  the  patient  to  open  the  eyelids,  we  notice  the  greater 
or  less  facility  with  which  the  palpebral  margins  are  separated,  and  we 
also  observe  the  presence,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  conjunctival 
and  lachrymal  fluid  which  may  be  found  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
ciliary  margins  of  the  lids.  If  we  then  discover  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  it  is  well,  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  to 
press  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  backwards  and  inwards, 
so  that  we  may  ascertain  if  this  pressure  cause  a  reflux  of  tears  by  the 
puncta. 
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In  our  examination,  the  free  margins  of  the  lids  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  to  inspect  them  properly,  we  must  lightly  separate  the  lids 
from  the  ball.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  the  hand  flat  on 
the  temple  and  lifting  up  the  upper  eyelid  with  the  thumb,  whilst  the 
lower  lid  is  drawn  lightly  downwards  and  outwards  by  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  With  the  hands  thus  applied,  all 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  should  be  avoided.  The  same  course  is  followed 
when  we  wish  to  separate  the  lids  in  order  to  examine  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  with  this  precaution,  that,  in  order  not  to  distend 
the  commissures  unduly,  the  upper  lid  ought  to  be  less  raised  when  the 
lower  is  drawn  well  down,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  we  examine  the 
position  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  the  state  of  the  palpebral  margins, 
and  the  position  and  direction  of  the  eyelashes,  carefully  seeking  for 
the  small  pale  pseudo-cilia,  which,  turned  towards  the  eyeball,  touch 
it  as  soon  as  the  lids  return  to  their  normal  position. 

When  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  internal  surface  of  the  lower 
lid,  we  separate  it  from  the  ball  by  drawing  down  the  skin  of  the  lid, 
and,  in  order  thoroughly  to  expose  the  sinus  or  inferior  palpebral  cul- 
de-sac,  the  patient  must  be  asked  to  turn  the  eyeball  upwards,  whilst 
we  make  slight  pressure  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand  on  the  eye- 
ball itself  through  the  lowered  upper  eyelid. 

To  examine  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  it  must  be 
everted  in  the  following  manner  : — Having  requested  the  patient  to 
look  downwards,  we  take  hold  of  the  eyelashes  and  of  the  margin  of 
the  lid,  near  the  centre,  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  lid  being  thus  firmly  held,  we  draw  it  downwards  and  at 
the  same  time  away  from  the  eyeball ;  then  we  place  the  point  of  one 
finger  of  the  free  hand,  or  the  end  of  a  thick  probe,  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  lid,  a  little  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage. Finally,  we  effect  the  eversion  of  the  lid  by  depressing  the 
upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  the 
margin  of  the  lid  forwards  and  upwards.  The  eversion  thus  accom- 
plished, if  we  do  not  wish  the  lid  to  return  at  once  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion, we  must  direct  the  patient  to  keep  looking  downwards,  whilst  we 
retain  the  everted  lid  against  the  superior  orbital  margin,  at  the  same 
time  slightly  pressing  on  the  eyeball  through  the  inferior  lid.  We 
then  see  the  folds  of  the  conjunctival  sinus  separating  and  becoming 
distinct. 

On  everting  the  lids,  we  can  easily  assure  ourselves  as  to  the  state 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  also 
U  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  which  are  often  found  fixed  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Finally,  when  the  lids  have  resinned   their   normal   position,  we   e\- 
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amine  the  caruncle,  and  the  semi-lunar  fold  which  is  situated 
between  the  former  and  the  white  of  the  eye.  In  making  this  exami- 
nation, we  should  ask  the  patient  to  turn  his  eye  towards  the  temple, 
as  his  doing  so  materially  assists  our  observation. 

3.  The  eyeball  should  <be  examined  and  compared  with  its  fellow  as 
to  its  position  in  the  orbital  cavity,  its  direction,  mobility,  prominence, 
and  consistence  (tension).  In  order  thoroughly  to  appreciate  this  last, 
we  must  direct  the  patient  to  look  upwards,  whilst  the  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand  is  pressed  against  the  sclerotic  through  the  inferior 
eyelid  towards  the  angle  of  trie  eye,  in  order  to  fix  the  eyeball  in  this 
position,  and  counter-pressure  is  made  with  the  index  finger  of  the 
other  hand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sclerotic.  This  has  to  be  done 
successively  on  both  eyes  to  compare  their  tension.  If  we  wish  to 
examine  in  the  same  way,  through  the  superior  eyelid,  the  tension  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  the  superior  equatorial  region  of 
the  eyeball,  care  must  be  taken,  in  comparing  both  eyes,  that  they 
have  exactly  the  same  position,  looking  downwards. 

Lastly,  by  making  the  patient  turn  the  eye  as  far  inwards  as  possible, 
and  by  separating  the  lids  towards  the  external  angle,  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  curvature  of  the  sclerotic  near  the  equator  of  the  eyeball, 
and  from  this  we  may  estimate  the  length  of  its  antero-posterior  axis. 

4.  To  examine  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  we  must  uncover 
it  by  separating  the  lids.  We  have  already  described  the  manner  in 
which  this  should  be  done  so  as  to  cause  the  patient  the  least  possible 
inconvenience.  Yet  the  difficulties  of  this  examination  are  often 
sufficiently  great  when  the  lids  are  tumefied,  especially  in  children, 
who  contract  their  orbicular  muscles,  and  thus  evert  the  eyelids,  so 
that  the  palpebral  mucous  membrane  is  seen,  whilst  the  eyeball  itself 
is  entirely  hidden. 

When  the  surgeon  deems  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  eyeball,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  examination  ;  every  care  should  be  taken,  but  nevertheless  a 
degree  of  firmness  exercised,  for  the  annoyance  which  the  patient  suf- 
fers lasts  only  for  a  few  moments,  whilst  the  omission  of  this  examina- 
tion may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences. 

In  these  difficult  cases  of  children  the  surgeon  should  be  seated  on  a 
chair,  with  a  towel  spread  over  his  knees.  To  his  left  and  a  little  in 
front  of  him  should  be  seated  on  another  chair  his  assistant,  holding 
the  child  in  such  a  manner  that  its  head  may  rest  on  the  knees  of  the 
surgeon,  who  can  thus  fix  it  firmly.  Whilst  the  assistant  keeps  the 
child  still,  the  surgeon  separates  the  lids  with  his  fingers,  as  already 
described,  and  keeps  the  eye  open  by  holding  the  margins  of  the  lids 
with  his  index  finger  and  thumb  against  the  orbital  edges.     When  the 
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lids  are  inverted  so  that  the  eye  is  hidden,  he  may  advantageously  use 
small  metal,  or,  better  still,  tortoise-shell  elevators*  (see  Fig.  i). 

In  the  examination  of  the  scleral  surface  of  the  eye,  it  is  important, 
first  of  all,  to  pay  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva, noting  its  vascularity,  the  presence  or  absence  of  redness,  and 
its  attachment  to  the  sclerotic,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  cellular 
tissue  that  may  become  the  seat  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  or  of  an 
accumulation  of  serous  fluid.  Through  the  semi-transparent  conjunc- 
tiva we  may  readily  observe  any  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  sclerotic, 
as  also  any  partial  or  general  ectasia  of  this  membrane.  The  portions 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  immediately  surrounding  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea,  and  also  the  conjunctival  limb,  require  a 
special  examination  as  to  their  vascularity,  and  as  to  the  presence  of 
partial  exudations  or  of  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva. 

5.  In  order  thoroughly  to  examine  the  cornea,  the  patient  must  be 
placed  so  that  the  light  shall  fall  obliquely,  from  the  temporal  side,  on 
the  eye  to  be  examined.  We  thus  escape  all  reflection  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  and  may  observe  alterations  in  its  brilliancy,  polish, 

Fig.   1. 
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transparency,  curvature  and  sensibility.  The  degree  of  sensibility  of 
the  cornea  may  best  be  estimated  by  lightly  touching  its  inferior  half 
with  the  extremity  of  the  index  finger,  or  with  the  end  of  a  soft  roll  of 
paper;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  is  directed  to  look  upwards; 
and  touching  of  the  lashes  is  avoided  by  drawing  the  lower  lid  some- 
what downwards.  When  the  patient  does  not  try  to  escape  from  our 
touch  by  throwing  back  his  head  or  closing  his  eye,  we  may  be  certain 
that  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  cornea — 
a  symptom  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  certain  morbid 
conditions. 

To  estimate  roughly  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  it  is  well 

1  mine  it  in  profile,  comparing  it  with  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye. 

But  in  small  degrees  of  anomalous  curvature,  we  cannot  pretend  to 

obtain  in  this  way  an  indisputable  result.     It  is,  then,  better  to  confine 

r  very  sensitive  eyes,  one   or   two    drops  of  cocaine    put   on    the   conjunctiva 
render  good  service  in  taking  away  the  local  sensitiveness  and  allowing  tin-  eyelidfl  to 
ithoul  pain. 
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our  attention  to  the  observation  of  corneal  reflexes,  carefully  examining 
the  size  of  the  images  formed  by  any  object  whatsoever  (e.g.,  the 
bars  of  the  window)  on  the  right  eye  and  on  the  left,  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  cornea,  for  which  purpose  we  make  the  patient  change 
the  position  of  the  eye.  The  size  of  the  image  formed  by  the  same 
object,  placed  at  a  given  distance,  on  a  convex  mirror  (and  we  can 
regard  the  cornea  as  such)  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  curvature  of 
the  reflecting  surface.  Thus,  to  compare  the  curvatures  of  the  two 
corneal,  we  place  the  same  object — say,  the  flame  of  a  candle — alter- 
nately before  each  eye  at  the  same  distance,  and  compare  the  images 
reflected  by  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  greater  curvature  will 
belong  to  the  cornea  with  the  smaller  image.  When,  on  moving 
the  flame  of  a  candle  before  the  cornea,  we  observe  variations  in  the 
size  of  the  reflected  image  for  different  portions  of  the  same  cornea,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  exists  some  irregularity  in  the  form  of  this 
membrane. 

To  avoid   other  reflections    than    those  of   the  candle   flame,  this 
experiment  must  be  made  in  a  darkened  room. 

The  examination  just  described  becomes  easier,  and  its  results  more 
exact  and  directly  measurable  when  we  use,  as  an  object  of  reflection, 
a  disc  made  of  metal  or  cardboard,  painted 
with  concentric  black  and  white  circles  (Fig.  2 
— Keratoscope  of  Placido,Javcu-Schi'6tz,  Hirsch- 
berg).  Placing  it  before  the  eye  of  the  patient, 
who  has  his  back  turned  to  the  light,  we  ob- 
serve, through  the  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the 
disc,  the  image  of  the  concentric  circles  re- 
flected by  the  cornea. 

The  examination  of  the  cornea  should  be 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  Anterior 
Chamber,  its  dimensions  and  its  contents 
being  noted.  The  size  and  form  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber  are  determined  by  the  distance 
between  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  which  conse- 
quently must  be  observed  at  the  same  time. 
As  for  the  iris,  the  surgeon's  attention  should  be  given  to  its  color, 
texture,  curvature  and  position.  In  regard  to  the  last,  he  must  first 
view  it  generally — i.e.,  estimate  the  distance  separating  it  from  the 
cornea,  ascertain  if  this  distance  is  constant,  or  if  there  is  tremulous 
iris,  and  then  examine  attentively  the  sclerotic  insertion  of  the  iris  and 
its  pupilary  margin.  Both  are  found,  in  different  diseases,  sometimes 
pushed  forwards  towards  the  cornea,  sometimes  drawn  backwards 
towards  the  lens. 


Fig.  2. 
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The  examination  of  the  central  margin  of  the  iris  leads  us  to  that 
of  the  pupil.  In  the  first  place,  we  observe  its  form  and  size.  Its 
form,  normally  circular,  may  undergo  the  most  different  variations 
when  the  margin  adheres  at  one  or  more  places  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  (Synechia  posterior)  or  to  the  cornea  (Synechia  anterior).  Poste- 
rior synechias  are  sometimes  visible  only  when  we  artificially  dilate  the 
pupil  (as  described  further  on).  The  diameter  of  the  pupil  varies 
according  to  age,  to  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye,  and  to  the 
adaptation  and  position  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  normal  condition,  it 
is  more  dilated  if  the  individual  be  young,  his  eye  little  exposed  to 
light,  and  if  he  be  looking  at  objects  at  a  distance.  The  greatest 
importance  must  be  attached  to  the  careful  examination  of  the  mobility 
of  the  pupil.  To  effect  this,  the  patient  should  face  the  light.  The 
surgeon,  standing  or  sitting  before  him,  closes  both  of  the  patient's  eyes 
by  drawing  down  the  upper  lids.  After  a  moment  of  rest,  he  suddenly 
uncovers  one  eye  and  observes  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as 
also  the  rapidity  with  which  it  contracts  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
After  having  again  closed  both  eyes,  he  suddenly  uncovers  the  other 
eye,  and  submits  it  to  the  same  tests. 

The  color  of  the  pupil,  deep  black  in  youth,  varies  with  age,  so 
that  in  elderly  persons  it  assumes  a  grayish  or  yellowish  aspect,  and 
may  cause  the  observer  to  conclude  that  a  cataract  is  present. 

Under  normal  conditions,  we  can  only  extend  our  examination  as 
far  as  the  pupil,  since  to  see  accurately  into  the  interior  of  the  eye 
behind  the  iris,  requires  the  use  of  instruments,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  another  chapter.  But  even  at  this  stage  certain  appliances  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  examination  of  the  superficial  struc- 
tures of  the  eye  for  the  better  distinguishing  of  the  details  of  a  lesion. 
We  refer  to  the  magnifying  glass  {loupe)  and  to  the  method  of 
lateral  or  focal  illumination. 

The  former,  which  is  very  widely  used,  sufficiently  magnifies  the 
images  of  the  various  points  surveyed  in  the  investigation  ;  and  the 
magnifying  glass  of  Briicke  may  advantageously  be  employed. 
This  glass  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  considerable  enlargement  (from 
three  to  eight  times),  and  in  using  it  the  surgeon  is  not  obliged  to  come 
inc  onveniently  near  the  eye  of  the  patient. 

Focal  illumination  consists  in  directing  obliquely  towards  the  eye 
rays  from  a  lamp  made  to  converge  by  a  bi-convex  lens  on  any  point 
which  we  may  wish  to  examine. 

is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  lamp  must  be  placed  on  the  temporal  side 
and  a  little  in  front  of  the  eve  the  lens   in   the   path   of  the   luminous 
to  concentrate  them  on  the  part   to  be  examined — conn  a, 
iris  or  pupil. 
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This  examination,  which  should  be  made  in  a  dark  room,  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  practice,  to  derive  from  it  all  the  information 
possible.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  illuminate  successively 
the  different  parts  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  we  must 
change  the  position  of  the  bi-convex  lens  by  slightly  rotating  it  on 
its  axis,  and  we  must  also  vary  its  distance  from  the  eye  which  we  are 
examining.  We  may  also  employ  the  magnifying  lens  at  the  same 
time  that  we  illuminate  the  eye  in  the  manner  indicated.  Lateral 
illumination  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  examination  of  the  cornea, 
iris,  pupil,  crystalline  lens  and  even  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
vitreous  humor.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  employ  it  in  examining  the 
pupil  or  the  structures  behind  the  pupil,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
field  of  observation  by  previously  dilating  the  pupil  by  means  of  a  few 
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drops  of  a  weak  mydriatic  solution  (homatropine,  atropine,  duboisine 
or  cocaine). 

Of  the  various  mydriatics  mentioned,  the  effect  of  homatropine  is  the  least  pro- 
longed, rarely  lasting  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  a  much  shorter  period. 
The  hydrobromate  may  be  used  for  mydriatic  purposes.  As  it  also  paralyzes  the 
muscle  of  accommodation,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  instead  of  atropine,  when 
it  is  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  mydriatics  in  correcting  errors  of  refrac- 
tion (strength  I  -  150  of  water). 

In  using  atropine,  the  liquor  atropiae  sulphatis  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
liquor  atropine,  which  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  in  so  far  that  the  alkaloid  is  very 
often  not  perfectly  dissolved,  while,  from  the  spirit  contained,  the  solution  is  apt  to 
irritate  the  eye.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that,  although  the  sulphate  of  atropine  is 
not  soluble  in  vaseline,  the  alkaloid  itself  is,  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat ;  and  possibly 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  using  atropine  is  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  containing 
from  4  to  8  grains  of  atropine  to  I  ounce  of  vaseline. 
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Duboisine  may  be  employed  in  the  strength  of  from  I  to  2  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Cocaine  may  be  used  in  the  strength  of  2  to  4  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  best  dis- 
solved in  camphor  water,  or  in  water  containing  a  little  spirit  of  camphor,  as  the 
aqueous  solutions  undergo  fungoid  changes  which  spoil  the  efficacy  of  the  drug. 

Mydriatics  should  be  used  with  caution,  for  in  certain  cases  they  seem  to  determine 
an  acute  attack  of  glaucoma. 

In  using  these  mydriatics,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  solution  which  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing  to  dilate  the  pupil,  even  although  weak  (cocaine  excepted), 
at  the  same  time  modifies  the  power  of  accommodation  of  the  eye,  so  that  if  it  is 
proposed  to  examine  the  accommodation  we  must  do  so  before  using  the  mydriatic. 
For  a  similar  reason,  we  investigate  the  visual  functions  before  exploring  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  because  this  also,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
requires  the  previous  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Again,  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
produces  a  perceptible  dazzling  by  the  greater  quantity  of  light  projected  into  the  eye, 
and  if  the  visual  functions  are  examined  immediately  after,  the  patient  is  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  person  who  has  passed  from  a  bright  light  to  a  darker.  The  results  of  an 
examination  made  under  such  unnatural  conditions  may  cause  the  observer  to  err  as 
to  the  real  state  of  the  patient. 

Formerly,  for  the  objective  examination  of  the  state  of  the  parts  of 
the  eye  behind  the  pupil  the  means  at  command  were  very  inadequate. 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  transparency  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  images 
of  a  flame  reflected  by  its  two  surfaces  were  examined — a  method 
which  has  now  become  useless,  since  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  by  means 
of  lateral  illumination  and  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  presence  of  the 
smallest  opacities.  While  using  lateral  illumination  we  must  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  pupilary  margin  and  of  the  lens,  and,  having 
dilated  the  pupil,  it  will  be  easy  to  investigate  the  pupilary  field,  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  lens  itself  in  its  entire  thickness.  All 
these  structures  being  in  their  normal  state  quite  transparent,  this  ex- 
amination will  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  the  smallest  opacities,  their 
extent,  form  and  color. 
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The  Ophthalmoscope  and  its  Use. — The  vitreous  body  and 
the  deep  membranes  of  the  eye  can  only  be  examined  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope. 

The  problem  of  illuminating  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  of  rendering 
it  a<  cessible  to  investigation,  has  been  solved  by  Helmholtz.  He  has 
shown  us  both  how  to  illuminate  the  fundus  of  the  eye  and  how  to 
observe  accurately  the  assemblage  of  rays  which  are  reflected  by  the 
fundus — that  is  to  say,  the  image  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  as  it  is 
formed  externally. 

While  illuminating  an  eye,  in  order  that  the  observer  may  be  able 
■  the  fundus,  he  must  place  his    own    eye    in    the  axis  of  the   rays 
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entering  the  eye  which  he  examines,  because,  in  accordance  with  an 
optical  law  discovered  and  enunciated  by  the  inventor  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope himself,  the  light  follows  the  same  path  in  leaving  the  eye  as 
in  entering  it.  For  this  purpose  a  reflecting  mirror,  pierced  at  its 
centre,  is  employed  (Fig.  4).  Thus,  when  a  lamp  is  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  patient,  the  flame  being  at  the  same  level  as  his  eye,  it  is  easy 
to  illuminate  the  fundus  by  throwing  the  light  of  the  lamp  reflected 
by  the  mirror  into  the  eye,  and  to  observe  it,  when  so  illuminated, 
through  the  small  central  aperture  (Fig.  5). 

Fig.  4. 


OPHTHALMOSCOPIC    MIRROR. 

The  pupil  now  appears  red,  and  if  the  media  of  the  eye  are  trans- 
parent, the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  brightly  illuminated  eyeball  is 
visible,  although  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  any  of  the  details. 
The  mirror  must  fulfill  certain  conditions  in  order  to  be  useful.  The 
first  employed  was  a  simple  plain  one,  but  soon  it  was  found  that  such 
a  mirror  did  not  sufficiently  illuminate  the  eye.  Various  other  forms 
were  tried,  such  as  a  plain  mirror  in  combination  with  a  bi-convex 
lens,  or  a  bi-convex  lens  in  combination  with  a  convex  mirror,  or  again 


Fig.  5. 
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a  concave  mirror,  and  this  last  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted.  The 
most  suitable  focus  is  found  to  be  20  centimetres. 

To  see  the  details  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  which  is  being  examined, 
a  distinct  image  of  the  fundus  must  be  formed  on  the  retina  of  the 
observer's  eye.  What,  then,  are  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this,  the  aim  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion ? 

If  the  eye  which  is  being  examined  is  emmetropic — i.e.,  of  normal 
refraction — and  if  the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  luminous  rays,  in  order 
to  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  must  enter  the  eye  parallel  to 
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each  other.  All  rays  which  emanate  from  the  retina  of  such  an  eye 
are  also  parallel  on  emerging.  Again,  if  the  observer's  eye  is  emme- 
tropic, parallel  luminous  rays  coming  from  another  eye  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus  on  his  retina,  and  thus  he  will  receive  a  distinct  image  of  the 
details  of  the  fundus  which  he  is  examining  (Fig.  6). 

If  the  eye  which  is  being  examined  is  myopic — i.e.,  possessed  of  a 
refractive  power  relatively  too  great — only  divergent  rays  are  brought 
to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  rays  emanating  from  this  retina  are  con- 

Fig.  6. 
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vergent.     An  emmetropic  observer  must,  by  means  of  a  concave  lens, 
make  such  rays  parallel  before  he  obtains  a  distinct  image  (Fig.  7). 

If  a  hypermetropic  eye — i.e.,  an  eye  with  an  insufficient  refractive 
power — is  being  examined,  rays  coming  from  the  retina  diverge  on 
leaving  the  eye,  just  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  point,  a' ,  behind  the 
retina.  To  focus  such  rays  on  his  own  retina,  the  observer  must  first 
make  them  parallel,  either  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  (Fig.  8),  or, 
instead  of  this  lens,  by  his  own  accommodation. 

Fig.  7. 
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In  all  these  cases,  we  have  supposed  that  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
emmetropic.  If  it  is  not,  he  must  correct  the  anomaly  of  his  refraction 
by  appropriate  lenses.  Such  correction  is  indispensable  for  myopia  ; 
in  hypermetropia,  however,  an  effort  of  accommodation  often  suffices. 

Again,  the  myopia  or  hypermetropia  of  the  observer  may  be  more 
or  less  completely  compensated  for  by  the  hypermetropia  or  myopia 
of  the  patient,  so  that  correcting  glasses  may  not  be  required. 
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From  the  preceding  it  will  be  easily  inferred  that  by  this  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  we  can  at  the  same  time  ascertain  the  refraction 
— emmetropic,  myopic  or  hypermetropic — of  the  observed  eye,  while 
determining  also  the  exact  degree  of  any  anomaly.  If  the  observer 
be  emmetropic,  or  have  rendered  his  eye  so  by  an  appropriate  glass, 
and  keep  his  accommodation  at  rest,  he  can  only  see  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic image  of  an  emmetropic  eye  whose  accommodation  is  entirely 
in  abeyance.  Should  he  require  a  convex  or  concave  glass  in  the  same 
conditions,  the  examined  eye  is  hypermetropic  or  myopic,  and  the 
number  of  the  glass  that  produces  the  most  distinct  image  shows  the 
degree  of  the  hypermetropia  or  of  the  myopia.  To  be  quite  sure  that 
the  patient's  eye  does  not  make  any  effort  of  accommodation,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  atropine. 

To  facilitate  this  examination,  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  may  be 
furnished  with  a  series  of  convex  and  concave  glasses,  which  can  be 
interposed  at  pleasure  between  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  that  of  the 

Fig.  8. 
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patient,  so  that  the  instrument  may  easily  be  adapted  to  any  condition 
of  refraction  in  the  one  or  the  other  {vide  chapter  on  Refraction). 

In  such  an  examination,  the  observer  sees  the  details  of  the  fundus 
of  the  patient's  eye  in  their  natural  position ;  the  image  which  he 
receives  is  erect  and  enlarged.  On  this  account  this  method  is  often 
called  examination  by  the  erect  image.  The  refractive  media  of  the 
patient's  eye  act  as  a  magnifying  glass;  and,  in  order  that  the  field  of 
our  ophthalmoscopic  examination  may  be  as  large  as  possible,  we  must 
come  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  diaphragm  of  the  magnifying  glass — i.e., 
to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  which  we  are  examining. 

The  other  method  of  ophthalmoscopic  investigation,  which  gives  a 
smaller  image  but  a  larger  field  of  observation,  is  examination  by  the 
inverted  image. 

When  the  observer  places  before  his  patient's  eve  a  convex  glass  of 
20,  16  or  12  dioptrics,  luminous  rays  coming  from  the  eye  form  an 
inverted  image  in  the  air,  between  the  observer's  eye  and  the  convex 
lens.     The  image  is  formed  at  the  principal  focus  of  this  lens,  and  the 
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observer  must  adapt  his  accommodation  for  the  distance  at  which  the 

inverted  image  of  the  eye  which  he  is  examining,  is  situated  (Fig.  9). 

In  practice,  the  examination  must  be  made  in  a  darkened  room  ; 

the  previous  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atropine  is  not  necessary — for 

1      Fig.  9. 
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those,  at  least,  who  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  examination — unless 
when  we  are  specially  investigating  the  periphery  of  the  fundus,  or 
when  the  pupil  is  very  contracted,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  elderly 
persons  and  in  certain  affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 


Fig.  10. 
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OPHTHALMOSCOPIC    EXAMINATION    OF    UN.    EYE    BY    THE    [NVERTED    IMAGE. 

The  patient  being  seated  to  the  side  and  a  little  in  front  of  a 
lamp,  the  flame  of  which  should  be  at  the  same  level  as  the  eye  to  be 
examined,  the  surgeon  takes  a  seat  opposite  to  him  and  in  such  a 
position    that    his   eyes   are    on    the  same  level   as   those  of   his  patient 
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FIG.  I 


(Fig.  10).  To  illuminate  the  eye  properly,  he  endeavors  to  direct  the 
rays  of  light,  emitted  by  the  lamp  and  reflected  by  the  mirror,  into  the 
pupil.  The  mirror  ought  to  rest  on  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  reflection  may  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  optical  law 
according  to  which  the  angles  of  reflection  and  of  incidence  are  equal. 
Beginners  do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  obtain  at  once  the  proper 
inclination  of  the  mirror,  or  to  maintain  it  during  the  time  required 
for  an  examination.  Again,  the  frequent  transition  of  the  eye  from  an 
exceptionally  bright  light  to  darkness  is  very  fatiguing  for  the  patient ; 
a  sufficient  amount  of  practice  in  this,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  ex- 
amination, is  therefore  quite  indispensable. '  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  acquire  the  requisite  readiness  of  manipulation,  if  we 
become  accustomed  to  follow  the  reflection  of  the  mirror  with  the  left 
eye,  modifying  the  inclination  of  the  mirror,  so  as  to  cause  the  light  to 
enter  the  pupil.  This  accomplished,  the  direction  maybe  maintained 
by  steadying  the  mirror  on  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  resting  the  elbow  on  the  table. 

Through  the  central  aperture  of  the  mirror,  the  observer  now  sees 
the  red  reflection  from  the  fundus  of  the  eye ;  he  takes  in  his  left  hand 
a  bi-convex  lens  (of  20,  1 6  or  12  dioptrics),  and  places  it  at  a  short 

distance  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the 
patient,  so  that  the  centre  of  the 
lens  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Slight 
rotation  of  the  lens  on  its  axis  will 
enable  us  to  remove  the  reflections 
of  light  from  the  centre,  where  they 
are  most  troublesome.  It  will  also 
be  found  advantageous  to  steady  the 
left  hand  (which  holds  the  lens) 
by  resting  the  little  finger  on  the 
brow  of  the  patient ;  the  lens  should 
be  placed  before  the  cornea  at  that 
distance  at  which  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  disappears  from  the  field  of 
vision.  The  observer  then  ceases  to 
look  into  the  fundus  of  the  eye  itself, 
and  adapts  his  vision  to  the  point  at 
which  he  may  expect  the  image  of 
the  fundus  to  be  formed — that  is, 
nearly  at  the  anterior  principal  focus 
of  the  lens  on  the  side  nearest  him- 
frost's  artificial  eye.  self. 
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If  all  these  conditions  have  been  thoroughly  attended  to,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  any  detail  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye, 
whether  it  be  a  vessel  of  the  retina,  or  a  portion  of  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve.  This  last,  which  must  always  be  sought  for  first  of  all,  is 
situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  so  that  the 
patient  should  be  requested  to  direct  the  eye  under  examination 
somewhat  inwards. 

The  necessity  for  exact  and  minute  compliance  with  all  the  details  ot 
an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  student 
finds  in  adapting  his  eve  for  a  nearer  distance  than  that  of  the  part  he 

Fig.  12. 
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is  examining,  sufficiently  explain  why  the  use  of  this  method  requires 
diligent  and  persistent  practice  before  it  can  be  of  much  service. 

The  artificial  eye  of  Perrin  or  that  of  Frost  (Fig.  n)  affords,  to  those 
who  are  beginning  the  study,  a  valuable  means  of  experiment. 

It  seems  superiluous  to  speak  of  the  great  number  of  instruments 
which  have  been  constructed  since  Helmholtz's  first  publication  on  the 
ophthalmoscope  ;  they  are  all  based  on  the  same  principle.  We  need 
only  mention  that  an  ophthalmoscope,  the  mirror  of  which  is  obliquely 
placed  (inclined  on  the  vertical  axis,  Wadsworth,  Hirschberg  i,  is  to  be 
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preferred  for  the  examination  of  the  erect  image.  Coursserant's  small 
apparatus,  which  can  be  applied  behind  the  usual  ophthalmoscopic 
mirror,  procures,  during  the  examination  of  the  inverted  image,  a 
second  distinct  image  visible  to  another  observer.  The  most  important 
innovation  is  that  introduced  by  Giraud-Teulon,  whose  ingenious 
instrument  permits  of  the  observer  using  both  his  eyes  simultaneously, 
and  thus  obtaining  all  the  advantages  of  binocular  vision,  whilst  it 
affords  him  more  relief. 

The  annexed  figure  indicates  how  the  luminous  rays  are  made  to 
diverge  by  two  rhombohedra,  so  as  to  be  carried  to  the  observer's  two 

Fig.  13. 
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eyes,  before  which  prisms  are  so  placed  as  to  fuse  the  two  images  into 
one  (Fig.  12).  In  using  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  lamp  has  to  be 
placed  behind  and  above  the  head  of  the  patient  (Fig.  13). 

For  greater  facility  in  teaching,  and  for  those  who  are  not  as  yet 
familiarized  with  the  ophthalmoscopes  which  we  have  just  described, 
there  has  been  devised,  in  addition  to  the  different  pieces  forming  the 
ophthalmoscope,  stationary  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  both  the 
reflecting  mirror  and  the  bi-convex  lens  may  be  placed  at  the  proper 
distances  from  the  eye  which  is  being  examined.  The  image  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  which  is  thus  invariably  formed  at  the  same  spot,  is 
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easily  seen,  and  may  be  studied  and  sketched  at  leisure.  The  first  of 
these  instruments  was  constructed  by  Liebreich,  modified  very  slightly 
by  Follin,  and  simplified  by  Cusco,  Donders  and  others.  We  annex 
a  diagram  of  the  fixed  ophthalmoscope  of  Liebreich  (Fig.  14).  The 
binocular  instrument  of  Giraud-Teulon  has  also  been  arranged  as  a 
fixed  ophthalmoscope. 

The  ophthalmoscope  of  Sichel  (Fig.  15)  is  specially  designed  to 
exhibit  simultaneously  to  several  persons  the  image  of  the  fundus. 
This  is  done  by  rectangular  prisms,  which  receive  a  portion  of  the 
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light  coming  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  image  and  reflect  it  towards 
the  eyes  of  a  second  and  of  a  third  observer,  whilst  another  portion 
of  the  light  enters  directly  the  eye  of  the  first  observer.  This  ophthal- 
moscope, primarily  arranged  by  Sichel  for  two  observers,  has  since 
been  constructed,  on  the  same  principle,  for  three  by  Monoyer. 

It  is  evident  that  these  fixed  instruments  cannot  replace  the  movable 
ophthalmoscopes,  with  which  an  experienced  observer  can   so   easily 
make  a  complete  examination,  and  more  rapidly  since  he  readily  fol- 
lows the  movements  of  the  patient's  eye.      So   much  cannot   be  said 
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of  the  fixed  ophthalmoscope — for  this  reason,  that  the  least  change  in 
the  position  of  the  eye  under  examination  causes  the  image,  which  we 
have  seen  an  instant  before,  to  disappear,  and  necessitates  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  apparatus. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  gathered  that  an  essential  con- 
dition of  successful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  transparency  of 
the  refractive  media  of  the  eye.  The  slightest  opacity  in  the  path  of 
the  luminous  rays  projects  a  distinct  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the 
illuminated  fundus,  and  the  simple  reflecting  mirror  thus  becomes  the 

Fig.  15. 
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most  certain  means  of  ascertaining  its  presence,  and  of  determining 
its  extent.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  detect  with  precision  the 
smallest  opacity,  either  in  the  cornea,  the  pupil,  the  lens  or  the 
vitreous  body. 

It  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  in  its  normal  condition. 

The  first  object  of  our  investigation  is  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  known  as  the  optic  papilla  (see  Fig.  16). 


THE    NORMAL    FUNDUS. 
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We  find  it,  either  by  following  a  retinal  vessel  towards  its  point  of 
emergence,  or  by  making  the  patient  look  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
optic  papilla  will  be  situated  in  the  axis  of  the  observer's  vision.  It 
then  appears  as  a  round  or  slightly  oval  disc,  of  a  yellowish-rose  color. 
On  looking  at  it  attentively,  we  may  observe  that  the  coloration  is  not 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  surface ;  it  is  whiter  at  the  centre  and 
at  the  circumference  than  in  the  intermediate  circle. 

The  circumference  is  formed  by  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  which, 
in  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  sclerotic,  intermingles  its  fibres 
with  those  of  that  membrane.  The  centre  of  the  papilla  sometimes 
presents  a  dotted  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  lamina  cribrosa. 


THE    ENTRANCE   OF   THE   OPTIC   NERVE   WITH    THE   ADJACENT   PARTS   OF   THE 
FUNDUS  OF  THE  NORMAL  EYE  [after  Ed.  Jaeger). 

a,  Ring  of  connective-tissue;  b,  choroidal  ring;  c,  arteries;  d,  veins;  g,  division  of  the  central 
artery;  h,  division  of  the  central  vein;  L,  lamina  cribrosa;  t,  temporal  (outer)  side ;  n,  nasal 
(inner)  side. 


A  practiced  eye  frequently  distinguishes  on  the  surface  of  the  optic 
papilla  a  more  or  less  deep  depression,  known  as  the  physiological 
excavation. 

The  circumference  of  the  papilla  is  sometimes  bounded  by  a  narrow 
whitish  circle,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  margin  of  the  sclerotic 
opening  left  uncovered  by  the  choroid.  At  other  times,  a  well-defined 
black  line  is  seen  in  this  situation,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  cho- 
roidal pigment  at  this  point. 

At  the  centre  of  the  papilla  appear  the  central  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  retina,  which,  dividing  into  several  branches,  are  distributed  all 
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over  the  fundus.  The  veins  are  distinguished  by  their  winding  course, 
their  larger  calibre  and  deeper  color. 

On  leaving  the  papilla  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  fundus 
in  general,  we  observe  marked  variations  in  the  shade  of  the  reddish 
coloration  present,  according  as  the  individual  examined  is  fair  or  dark. 
But,  the  retina  being  quite  transparent,  the  tint  which  is  observed 
essentially  depends  on  the  choroid.  This  membrane  encloses,  in  the 
various  layers  of  which  it  is  composed,  a  quantity,  more  or  less  great, 
of  pigment,  deposited  either  in  the  interstices  of  the  vessels  or  above 
them.  Hence  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  when  the  layer  which 
covers  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  is  very  rich  in  pigment,  the  fundus  is 
generally  of  a  deep  shade,  and  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  themselves  can 
then  be  distinguished  only  with  difficulty  ;  these  vessels,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  distinctly  seen  as  a  network,  whose  interstices  are 
uniformly  filled  with  pigment,  when  the  internal  layer  of  the  choroid 
has  relatively  little.  When  the  choroid,  in  its  entire  extent,  is  very 
deficient  in  pigment,  as,  for  example,  in  albinos,  the  whole  fundus 
of  the  eye  appears  so  much  the  lighter,  because  the  luminous  rays 
which  have  penetrated  to  the  sclerotic  are  reflected  to  us  by  that 
membrane. 

As  to  the  retina  itself,  it  is  very  rarely  perceptible.  In  cases  where 
the  fundus  is  very  dark,  it  is  visible,  appearing  then  as  a  semi-trans- 
parent, finely-pointed  veil,  spread  out  before  the  choroid.  That  portion 
of  the  retina  where  the  macula  lutea  is  situated  deserves  very  careful 
examination.  We  must  look  for  it  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  the 
patient  gazing  straight  into  the  reflecting  mirror,  so  as  to  bring  the 
posterior  pole  into  the  field  of  observation.  It  can  only  be  seen  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  appearing  as  a  small  spot,  of  a  deeper  red  than 
the  rest  of  the  fundus,  and  encircled  with  a  bright  ring  whose  diameter 
is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  optic  papilla. 

This  short  description  of  the  normal  aspect  of  the  fundus  will  be 
completed  in  greater  detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  pathology 
of  each  of  its  constituent  parts. 


SUBJECTIVE   EXAMINATION   OF   THE   EYE. 

Examination  of  the  State  of  Vision. — The  functional  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  should  begin  with  the  study  of  the  acuteness  of 
vision.  Formerly,  the  surgeon  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  a 
determination  of  whether  the  patient  could  read,  could  distinguish 
only  very  large  objects,  or  had  his  visual  power  reduced  to  a  mere 
perception  of  light. 

At  present,  the  means  of  examination  have,  in  this  respect,  reached 
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a  much  greater  degree  of  precision,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  verify  the  statements  of  patients, 
amongst  whom  there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  disposed  to  self- 
deception  in  one  direction  or  another  as  to  their  real  condition. 

The  functional  study  should  begin  by  the  examination  of  each  eye 
separately.  In  the  case  of  each  we  investigate — i,  the  acuteness  of  the 
direct  or  central  vision  ;  2,  the  condition  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  3,  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina  in  general  to  light  j  4,  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing colors.  This  being  accomplished,  there  remains  to  be  studied 
the  combined  action  of  the  two  eyes — binocular  vision. 

I.  Examination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Central  Vision  (W). 
— We  use  a  series  of  printed  letters,  their  size  being  determined  by 
the  distance  at  which  they  ought  to  be  read  by  the  average  eye.  These 
letters,  calculated  to  a  fixed  visual  angle,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
verified  by  experiment,  vary  in  size  from  characters  which  should  be 
recognized  at  60  metres,  to  those  which  should  be  recognized  at  50 
centimetres.  They  have  been  called  scales,  and  advantageously  re- 
place the  test-books  of  Jaeger,  which  only  approximately  answer  the 
purpose.  We  employ  the  test-types  of  Giraud-Teulon,  or  the  opto- 
types of  Snellen,  the  latter  preferably,  because  they  are  constructed  of 
letters  placed  side  by  side  without  forming  words,  which  an  intelligent 
patient  may  sometimes  guess  without  seeing  them  exactly. 

Those  test-types  are  placed  at  a  known  distance.  They  are  gener- 
ally hung  on  a  wall  facing  the  window,  and  the  patient  turns  his  back 
to  the  window  during  the  examination.  It  would  be  still  better  to 
examine  the  visual  acuteness  in  a  dark  room,  illuminating  the  letters 
by  a  steady  light  (a  lamp  or  constant  gas-jet).  The  patient  having 
shut  one  eye,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  not  with  the  fingers,  is 
asked  to  read  the  series  of  letters,  commencing  with  the  largest  and 
proceeding  till  he  comes  to  those  which  he  is  unable  to  discern.  The 
degree  of  visual  acuteness  may,  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  be  deduced 
from  the  lowest  line  which  he  is  able  to  read.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  lowest  series  read  is  that  which  a  normal  eye  should 
distinguish  at  6  metres,  and  the  eye  which  we  are  examining  reads  it  at 
that  distance,  we  say  that  the  visual  acuteness  is  normal  (V  =  |-  =  1). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  obliged  to  go  3  metres  nearer 
before  he  can  see  them,  his  acuteness  is  equal  to  \  (V  =  £)  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  reduced  to  one-half. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  how  these  experiments  may  be  multi- 
plied and  made  to  check  each  other.  If  the  patient  can  only  see  No. 
6  of  the  test-types  (which  the  normal  eye  sees  at  6  metres)  by  ap- 
proaching to  3  metres,  he  will  be  able  to  see  only  No.  12  at  the  distance 
of  6  metres,  No.  24  at  12  metres,  and  so  on. 
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When  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  below  -^  of  the  normal,  we  determine  it  by  the 
distance  at  which  fingers  can  be  counted.  The  ability  to  count  fingers  is  considered 
equal  to  No.  LX.  of  Snellen's  scale,  so  that,  if  they  are  accurately  counted  at  the 
distance  of  2  metres,  V  _  g2ff.  When  the  eye  is  not  able  to  count  fingers,  we  exam- 
ine at  what  distance  it  recognizes  the  movements  of  the  hand,  and  this  faculty  we 
consider  equal  to  No.  C  C  C  of  Snellen's  scale.  Again,  if  it  distinguishes  only  dark- 
ness and  light,  we  say  that  it  has  only  quantitative  perception  of  light,  and,  if  even 
this  be  absent,  the  eye  is  considered  blind,  V  =  O. 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  determine  whether  this  diminution  of 
the  visual  acuteness  is  not  simply  apparent,  depending  on  some  anomaly 
of  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  For  this  purpose  we  alternately  place 
before  the  eye  of  the  patient  a  convex  and  concave  glass  (of  0.50  or 
o.  75  D),  and  observe  if  these  glasses  improve  or  diminish  his  sight. 
If  the  concave  glass  does  not  improve  the  vision,  or  the  convex  glass 
blurs  it,  we  must  then  conclude  that  there  is  a  real  diminution  of 
visual  acuteness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vision  is  improved  by  a 
glass,  we  must  take  into  account  the  anomaly  of  refraction  before 
judging  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  visual  acuteness. 

For  patients  who  cannot  read  scales  made  with  letters  or  numbers, 
a  series  of  figures,  constructed  of  lines  or  of  points,  is  substituted  for 
the  letter  test-types,  which  figures  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
letters.  (Scales  of  Mayerhausen,  geometrical  scales  of  Boettcher,  and 
international  scales  of  Burchardt.) 

If  we  wish  to  determine  the  influence  of  light  on  the  visual  acute- 
ness {examination  of  the  sense  of  light),  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  dis- 
eases of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  we  diminish  progressively  the 
intensity  of  the  lamp  or  of  the  gas-jet  which  illuminates  the  test-types, 
or  we  place  before  the  eye  to  be  examined  smoked  glasses  of  increas- 
ing darkness.  The  observer  has  each  time  to  compare  the  diminished 
visual  acuteness  thus  produced  with  the  acuteness  of  his  normal  eye 
placed  under  the  same  conditions. 

Having  ascertained  the  acuteness  of  vision  for  each  eye,  we  can  at 
once  examine  the  power  of  accommodation  which  the  patient  has  at  his 
disposal.  For  this  purpose,  the  remote  and  proximate  points  of  distinct 
vision  are  determined  as  follows:  The  patient  is  shown  number  0.50 
or  0.60  of  the  letter  test-types,  and,  having  ascertained  the  farthest 
distance  at  which  they  are  still  distinctly  seen,  we  then  gradually  bring 
them  nearer  the  eye  till  the  point  is  reached  where  the  patient  ceases 
to  distinguish  them. 

The  distance  between  these  two  limits  sufficiently  indicates  for 
ordinary  purposes  the  condition  of  the  accommodation.  For  more 
precise  investigations  we  require  more  delicate  test  objects,  such  as  the 
silk  threads  in  Graefe's  optometer,  or  the  small  luminous  points  in 
Landolt's. 
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II.  Examination  of  Peripheral  (Eccentric)  Vision  (V  e.) — 
The  field  of  vision  of  an  eye  may  be  defined  as  the  entire  space 
included  in  the  vision  while  the  eye  is  fixed  on  one  and  the  same 
point. 

To  determine  its  extent,  the  patient  is  placed  in  front  of  and  a  little 
way  from  a  black  board — say  at  the  distance  of  30  centimetres  (about 
1  foot).  The  head  of  the  patient  should  be  fixed.  We  then  draw  on 
the  board,  with  thalk,  a  small  white  cross,  at  which  the  patient  must 
look  steadily  with  the  eye  which  is  being  examined.  This  arranged, 
we  move  the  chalk  over  the  surface  of  the  board  in  lines  radiating 

Fig.  17. 
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from  the  cross  as  centre.  The  points  where  the  patient  can  only  con- 
fusedly see  the  (balk  held  in  the  hand,  and  those  where  he  can  no 
longer  see  it  at  all,  are  noted.  In  this  way,  we  can  obtain  a  very  com- 
plete drawing  of  the  field  of  vision  for  400  from  the  point  of  fixation. 
(Examination  by  field  measurement.}  To  complete  the  examination  of 
the  field  of  vision,  we  may  use  the  perimeter  first  devised  by  Aubert 
and  introduced  Into  ophthalmic  practice  by  Forster.  In  order  to  com- 
bine at  once  the  advantages  of  the  field  measurement  and  of  perimetry, 
I  have  had  constructed  by  Collin  the  following  instrument. 

My  perimeter  consists  of  a  quadrant,  which,  rotating  round  its  sum- 
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mit,  describes  a  hemisphere,  at  the  centre  of  which  we  place  the 
patient's  eye  under  examination.  This  eye  should  be  constantly  fixed 
on  the  mark  at  the  summit  of  the  arc,  while  the  other  eye  is  bandaged. 
The  arc  of  the  perimeter  being  placed  in  a  given  plain  (for  example, 
the  vertical  plain),  the  observer  moves  the  carriage,  C,  slowly  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre.  The  carriage  is  so  constructed  as  to  slide  on 
the  arc,  and,  according  to  the  purpose  of  examination,  it  is  furnished 
with  a  white  or  a  colored  square,  a  figure  or  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
The  sliding  movement  of  the  carriage,  C,  is  obtained  by  means  of  an 
endless  chain,  which  runs  on  the  back  of  the  arc,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  small  crank,  M,  so  placed  that  the  patient  cannot  see  the 
observer's  hand.     The  examiner  stops  the  movement  as  soon  as  the 
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patient  recognizes  the  object  placed  on  the  carriage  ;  he  reads  off 
the  number  of  degrees,  marked  on  the  back  of  the  arc,  corresponding 
with  the  situation  of  the  carriage,  and  indicates  by  a  chalk  mark  on 
the  black  slate  at  the  back,  R,  the  degree  found  by  this  examination. 
This  slate  is  nothing  else  than  the  projection  of  the  sphere  of  the 
perimeter  j  the  side  towards  the  patient  is  blackened  ;  on  the  other  side 
(represented  in  Fig.  18),  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  divided  by 
radii,  is  drawn.  The  radii  serve  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  arc, 
which  the  observer  may  ascertain  at  any  moment  on  the  small  card, 
D,  on  which  a  needle,  J,  moves,  turning  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
movements  of  the  arc. 
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When  the  limit  of  the  visual  field  has  been  determined  for  the 
vertical  meridian,  and  noted  by  a  chalk  mark  on  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  slate,  as  already  explained,  the  arc  is  turned  into  another 
meridian,  and  we  determine  for  this  the  point  at  which  the  object 
placed  in  the  carriage  becomes  visible  as  it  is  moved  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre.  This  point  having  been  marked  on  the  slate,  at 
the  exact  point  of  the  projection  which  corresponds  with  the  position 
of  the  carriage,  we  pass  to  another  meridian,  and  so  on,  till  the  arc  has 
described  the  entire  hemisphere.     It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  unite 
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by  a  continuous  line  the  various  points  which  we  have  marked  out,  in 
order  to  gain  a  complete  tracing  of  the  field  of  vision  on  the  plan 
traced  on  the  back  of  the  slate.  The  extent  of  the  normal  visual  field  in 
general,  as  also  for  the  colors,  red,  green  and  blue,  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
For  ordinary  purposes  it  may  suffice  to  examine  the  limits  of  the 
visual  field  as  follows  :  The  surgeon  places  himself  in  front  of  his 
patient ;  the  latter  shuts  one  eye,  and  with  the  other  looks  straight  at 
the  eye  of  the  surgeon,  who  also  must  keep  one  of  his  eyes  firmly 
closed.     At  an  equal  distance  from  his  own  eye  and  that  of  the  patient, 
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the  surgeon  moves  his  fingers  in  all  directions,  and  asks  the  patient  to 
indicate  the  extreme  point  at  which  he  is  able  to  count  the  fingers  held 
up,  and  that  at  which  he  is  able  only  to  see  the  movements.  The 
observer  has  thus  the  twofold  advantage  of  controlling  the  exact  fixa- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  of  judging  immediately  the  difference  between 
the  extent  of  his  patient's  field  of  vision  and  his  own,  which  he 
measures  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  often  of  importance   to  make  this  examination,  not  only  in 
daylight,  but  also  in  a  darkened  room,  by  artificial  light,  which  allows 

Fig.  20. 
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us,  by  varying  the  amount  of  illumination,  to  determine  the  influence 
of  the  intensity  of  the  light  on  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  {examination 
of  the  sense  of  light),  an  influence  which  varies  according  as  the  retina 
possesses  normal  sensibility,  or  a  certain  degree  of  anaesthesia.  On 
examining  the  visual  field  by  both  methods,  it  is  found  to  be  either 
normal  throughout  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  limits,  or  decidedly 
retracted  by  imperfections,  more  or  less  irregular  at  its  periphery,  or, 
again,  interrupted  by  fixed  central  or  peripheral  absolute  defects.  Such 
a  defect  is  called  a  Scotoma. 
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III.   Examination  of  the  Retinal  Sensibility  in  General. — 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases — for  example,  when  an  opacity  of  the 
lens  prevents  the  light  from  striking  the  retina — the  examination  of 
the  retinal  sensibility  cannot  be  made  by  the  method  which  we  have 
explained.  And  yet  this  examination  is  in  these  cases  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Formerly,  indications  of  the  state  of  the  retina  as  regards  its  sensi- 
bility were  sought  exclusively  in  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light, 
because  the  pupil  reacts  more  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  when  the  sensibility 
of  the  retina  is  diminished  or  destroyed. 

Fig.  21. 
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Another  method  of  examination  consisted  in  the  observation  of 
luminous  apparitions  provoked  by  steady  pressure  on  the  external 
portions  of  the  eyeball. 

These  apparitions,  to  which  the  term  phosphenes  has  been  applied, 
are  very  readily  produced  when  we  rub  lightly  with  the  distal  phalanx 
of  the  small  finger,  with  the  rounded  end  of  a  pencil,  or  with  a  pen- 
holder, on  several  points  of  the  eyeball  through  the  lids. 

During  this  rubbing,  the  patient  is  asked  to  look  to  the  side  opposite 


and  ai  show  two  forms  of  self-registering  perimeter — an  instrument  of  (real  utility.     I  he 

figures,  with  a  description  of  each,  are  to  he  found  in  I.andois  and  Stirling's   l'li\  ftiolog]  1 1  '<\  iffin  .\ 

i  -.;  - ',  v-.i.  i i ,  pp.  i  i  iiese  instruments  are  to  be  had  from  Pickard &  Currie, 

Lorn 
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to  that  on  which  pressure  is  made.  Four  kinds  of  phosphenes  have 
been  distinguished,  which  have  been  named  according  to  the  point  on 
which  the  pressure  producing  them  is  made — frontal,  jugal,  nasal  and 
temporal  phosphenes. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  patient  is  wanting  in  intelligence,  the 
experiment  must  be  repeated  several  times  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
the  luminous  rings ;  whilst  other  patients  again,  deceiving  themselves, 
affirm  the  existence  of  luminous  sensations,  which  in  reality  they  do 
not  perceive.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  investigation  of 
phosphenes  gives  an  indication  of  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  only  to 
pressure,  and  not  to  light.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tells  us  nothing  as 
to  the  degree  of  sensibility  preserved  by  the  retina.  This  method  of 
examination  (which  is  nevertheless  of  importance  in  certain  cases  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  allude)  has  therefore  been  advantageously  re- 

Fig.  22. 
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placed  by  the  direct  investigation  of  the  functional  state  of  the  retina 
by  means  of  a  lamp. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  a  dark  room,  we  proceed  to  ascertain 
the  minimum  intensity  of  light  of  which  the  eye  is  sensible,  or  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  eye  can  still  perceive  the  light  of  an 
ordinary  lamp.  If  it  is  wished  to  determine  the  minimum  intensity  of 
light  of  which  the  eye  is  sensible,  the  lamp  is  placed  at  80  centimetres 
to  the  side,  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  diseased  eye,  the  other  being 
firmly  shut.  We  then  interpose  the  hand  before  the  eye  which  is  being 
examined,  so  as  to  shield  it  from  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  place  it  in 
total  darkness  ;  the  hand  is  then  suddenly  withdrawn.  If  the  patient 
declares  that  he  perceives  the  light,  the  brilliancy  of  the  lamp  is  grad- 
ually decreased.  After  each  diminution  the  experiment  is  repeated, 
until  the  observer  can  just  distinguish  the  shadow  of  his  hand  against 
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the  face  of  the  patient.     This  minimum  of  luminous  intensity  should 
still  be  perceived  by  the  patient  if  the  fundus  of  the  eye  is  normal. 

As  for  the  distance  at  which  the  light  of  a  lamp  should  be  dis- 
tinguished, we  know,  from  experiment,  that,  for  an  eye  affected  with 
cataract,  for  example,  but  otherwise  normal,  this  distance  is  about  4  or 
5  metres.  If  the  patient  can  only  distinguish  the  lamp  at  2  metres,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  retina  possesses  but  a  quarter  of  its  normal 
sensibility,  in  accordance  with  the  optical  law  that  the  intensity  of 
light  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 

In  the  same  conditions  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  is  explored, 
by  directing  the  patient  to  look  steadily  at  a  lamp  placed  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  him,  whilst  another  lamp  is  moved  about  in  all  directions  to 
the  limits  of  the  visual  field.  The  patient  must  indicate  at  each  moment 
the  position  of  the  second  lamp.  In  this  way  may  be  ascertained, 
at  the  same  time,  any  deficiency  of  the  eccentric  vision,  or  any  defects 
of  the  visual  field  resulting  from  the  different  affections  of  the  fundus, 
of  which  the  direct  investigation  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  media  of  the  eye. 

The  examination  of  the  sense  of  light  requires  the  determination  of 
the  minimum  of  light  sensible  to  the  eye  in  coming  out  of  darkness,  as 
in  Forster's  photometer,  or  in  ascertaining  the  influence  of  illumination 
on  central  and  peripheral  vision,  as  already  described,  and  on  the  power 
of  distinguishing  colors. 

IV.  Examination  of  the  Power  of  Distinguishing  Colors. 
— To  complete  the  functional  study  of  the  eye,  it  remains  for  us  to 
examine  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  normally  the  colors,  a  faculty 
impaired  by  certain  affections,  or  altered  by  a  congenital  condition 
known  as  daltonism.  For  exact  and  rigorous  experiments,  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum  are  the  best.  There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in 
producing  these  of  sufficient  intensity,  and  in  using  them  conveniently; 
and,  although  this  difficulty  is  nearly  removed  by  Donders'  and  Hirsch- 
berg's  apparatus  with  double  spectra,  yet  it  has  caused  them  to  be 
replaced  in  practice  by  a  series  of  variously-colored  wools  or  papers, 
which  the  patient  is  asked  to  arrange  according  to  shade  (method  of 
Holmgren).  A  normal  eye  will  perform  this  task  in  a  few  minutes, 
whilst  a  patient  affected  with  deficient  color  perception  will  accomplish 
it  with  difficulty,  hesitating  in  the  choice  of  objects,  and  confounding 
certain  colors  or  certain  shades.  To  check  the  results  of  this  exam- 
ination, characters  printed  in  various  colors  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage (method  of  Stilling),  or  complementary  colors  produced  by  the 
superposition  of  a  grayish  ring  on  colored  papers  (H.  Meyer,  Weber). 
The  quantitative  (numerical  >  determination  of  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing  colore  may   be  obtained    by  colored   discs  of  various  sizes, 
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according  to  the  method  of  Donders,  or  by  the  graduated  tables  of 
Dor  and  Ole  Bull,  or,  again,  by  the  apparatus  of  Weber,  constructed 
to  measure  chromatic,  vision. 

Lastly,  Wolffsberg  has  described  (in  Graefe's  Archiv,  xxx,  i),  a  mode 
of  investigation  combining  very  ingeniously  the  examination  of  the 
visual  acuteness,  of  the  sense  of  light,  and  of  the  power  to  distinguish 
colors.  It  allows  the  differential  diagnosis  of  their  anomalies  and  of 
the  etiological  conditions  to  be  easily  made. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  specially 
for  each  color,  the  perimeter  should  be  used,  a  colored  object  being 
placed  in  the  carriage. 

Examination  of  Binocular  Vision. — The  functional  examina- 
tion of  each  eye  should  be  followed  by  the  study  of  binocular  vision. 
In  the  normal  condition,  when  we  look  at  an  object,  the  visual  axes 
of  our  eyes  are  so  directed  as  to  converge  on  the  object,  the  image 
of  winch  is  then  formed  in  each  eye,  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
retina,  at  the  point  known  as  the  fovea  centralis.  Thus,  we  begin  by 
examining  the  direction  of  the  two  eyes,  and,  if  it  be  normal,  we 
ascertain  whether  binocular  vision  exists,  or  the  patient,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  only  uses  one  eye.  This  is  done  by  causing  the  patient 
to  shut  each  of  his  eyes  alternately. 

In  many  cases  in  which  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
internal  recti,  binocular  vision  is  only  effected  by  strong  muscular 
effort.  The  diminished  power  of  the  internal  recti,  however,  may 
not  be  apparent  till  we  have  prevented  any  effort  at  fusion  of  the 
images  by  stopping  binocular  vision.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of 
these  conditions,  the  patient  is  asked  to  look  at  an  object,  such  as  the 
end  of  the  finger,  placed  at  40  centimetres  from  him,  and  each  eye  is 
hidden  alternately  by  interposing  the  hand  between  it  and  the  object. 
If  the  two  eyes  are  similarly  directed,  they  remain  immovable  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  uncovered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  eye,  at 
the  instant  when  its  fellow  is  covered,  makes  a  movement  so  as  to 
place  its  optical  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  object,  we  may  conclude 
that  there  was  previously  deviation  behind  the  covering  hand.  Further 
examination  to  ascertain  the  special  mode  and  degree  of  deviation  is 
then  required,  which  we  shall  have  to  explain  in  the  chapter  on  mus- 
cular insufficiency.  This  experiment  is  only  necessary  when,  at  the  first 
inspection,  we  do  not  notice  any  deviation  of  one  of  the  eyes — a  con- 
dition which,  of  itself,  precludes  the  possibility  of  simple  binocular 
vision. 

When  the  optical  axes  no  longer  possess  the  parallelism  necessary 
for  formal  vision  with  the  two  eyes,  the  existence  of  binocular  vision 
is  at  once  revealed  to  us  by  the  presence  of  diplopia,  a  symptom  which 
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the  patient  will  not  fail  to  indicate  directly,  or  by  complaining  of 
some  visual  disturbance  that  gives  us  the  clue  to  it. 

This  symptom,  diplopia,  always  demands  a  special  study  on  the  part 
of  the  physician,  who  ought  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  position 
of  the  two  images,  and  then  to  find  out  to  which  eye  each  image 
belongs.  The  best  method  of  performing  this  experiment  is  to  use  the 
flame  of  a  candle  placed  at  a  few  metres  from  the  patient,  who  is  pro- 
vided with  a  piece  of  colored  glass  (violet).  This  glass,  which  ought 
to  be  placed  before  the  eye  that  he  uses  by  preference,  has  a  twofold 
advantage,  viz.,  it  diminishes  slightly  the  distinctness  of  the  image  seen 
by  the  better  eye,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  difference  existing 
between  the  two  sensations,  of  which  the  patient  is  always  inclined  to 
suppress  the  weaker;  and  secondly,  the  different  coloration  of  the  two 
images  allows  us  to  distinguish  to  which  eye  each  belongs.  This  done, 
we  have  only  to  observe  whether  the  image  situated  on  the  patient's 
right  corresponds  to  his  right  eye  or  not ;  finally,  we  take  note  of  the 
distance  separating  the  images,  and  remark  whether  they  are  parallel 
or  converge  towards  each  other  at  their  extremities. 

If,  in  presence  of  deviation  of  one  of  the  eyes,  there  is  no  diplopia, 
and  each  eye  is  endowed  with  good  vision,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
patient  has  accustomed  himself  to  avoid  diplopia  by  suppressing  the 
central  perception  of  the  image  furnished  by  the  deviating  eye. 


ART.  II. — General  Considerations  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Ophthalmia. 

The  essential  aim  of  therapeutics,  in  regard  to  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  eye,  is  to  promote  the  return  of  the  diseased  parts  to  the  equi- 
librium of  normal  nutrition.  For  this  purpose,  the  treatment  should 
meet  :  i,  the  causal  indication,  in  reference  to  which  it  will  consist 
specially  in  removing  everything  that  may  contribute  to  the  irritation 
of  the  affected  organ  ;  2,  the  morbid  indication,  when  it  will  aim  at 
arresting  the  pathological  process  and  re-establishing  the  normal  state. 

A.     CAUSAL  INDICATIONS. 

The  causes  of  irritation  of  the  eye  may  be  mechanical,  chemical, 
physical  or  organic. 

1.  Among  the  Mechanical  Causes  we  notice,  first,  touching  or 
rubbing  the  eyelids  in  consequence  of  itching  or  burning  sensations,  or 
even  the  disposition  shown  by  children  to  hide  their  eyes  with  their 
hands  or  arms  when  they  are  affected  with  photophobia.     In  the  case 
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of  adults,  a  simple  direction  is  generally  enough  to  induce  them  to  give 
up  this  custom,  whilst  with  infants  the  physician  must  employ  such 
means  as  shall  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  hurt  themselves. 

The  best  method  is  the  application  of  a  protecting  bandage.  The 
eye  is  first  covered  with  a  small  compress  of  very  clean  linen  or  lint, 
over  which  a  few  pieces  of  cotton  are  placed,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
irregularities  of  the  orbital  cavity  round  the  eyeball,  thus  giving  a 
uniform  surface,  to  which  is  applied  a  bandage,  either  woven  or  of 
flannel,  40  centimetres  long  and  5  centimetres  broad  and  furnished 
with  tapes  at  its  extremities. 

In  applying  it,  the  bandage  is  taken  in  both  hands  and  placed  over 
the  lint  so  as  to  cover  the  eye  obliquely,  ascending  from  the  lower  angle 
of  the  jaw  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  forehead,  then  the  tapes  are 
crossed  behind  the  occiput  and  fastened  in  front. 

Dust  is  another  cause  of  irritation,  all  the  more  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  since  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  protecting  the  eye  against 
its  influence  are  very  inadequate.  Indeed,  the  spectacles  which  have 
been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  which  are  made  of  metallic 
gauze  surrounding  a  piece  of  glass,  do  not  prevent  dust  entering  the 
eye,  and  are  not  without  inconvenience  to  the  sight.  We  prefer  to 
these  even  ordinary  spectacles  with  large,  round  or  well-shaped 
glasses,  as  also  the  use  of  veils  by  women  and  children.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  means  are  imperfect,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  withdraw  the  eyes  from  every  condition  in  which  they  would  be 
exposed  to  dust. 

Children  whose  eyes  are  not  protected  by  a  bandage  often  touch 
them  with  their  hands,  and,  in  so  doing,  soil  the  eyelids  and  even  the 
conjunctiva.  Such  inconveniences  may  be  obviated  simply  by  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  and  frequent  washing  of  the  face  and  hands. 

2.  Chemical  Causes. — Another  source  of  danger  arises  from  the 
application  of  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  pomades,  tinctures,  cataplasms, 
etc.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eyes;  and  the  same  is  true  of  vesica- 
tories  applied  to  the  brow  or  temple,  because  the  desiccation  produces 
crusts  and  an  itching,  which  induce  the  child  to  scratch  the  parts. 
Snuff  readily  becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  especially  in  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  it ;  in  such  cases,  indeed,  lachrymation  and 
redness  supervene  when  the  eyes  are  in  the  normal  condition  Never- 
theless, it  is  allowable,  sometimes,  even  during  the  course  of  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  to  concede  the  use  of  snuff  to  those  who  have  been 
long  habituated  to  it,  and  who  could  only  give  it  up  with  difficulty. 

Conditions  specially  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  persons  affected 
with  external  ophthalmia  are — the  frequenting  of  crowded  assemblies, 
and  the  remaining  in  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  tobacco,  dust,  or  the 
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exhalations  inseparably  connected  with  certain  occupations  (carding, 
work  in  sewers,  etc.). 

Pure  air  being  requisite  for  the  recovery  of  such  patients,  frequent 
walks  must  be  prescribed,  and  the  physician  should  also  point  out  the 
dangers  which  may  arise  from  lengthened  visits  to  cafes,  theatres, 
concert-halls,  ball-rooms — in  a  word,  any  place  of  concourse  where 
these  varied  noxious  influences  are  concentrated,  together  with  the 
evil  of  exposure  to  a  dazzling  light. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  very  injurious  to  irritated  eyes,  and  its  use  must 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  be  absolutely  forbidden,  allowing  those  to 
whom  this  would  be  an  insupportable  privation  to  smoke  only  in  the 
open  air. 

3.  The  Physical  Conditions  prejudicial  to  eyes  affected  with 
external  inflammation  are —  Wind,  heat  and  a  brilliant  light.  As  for 
cold,  if  not  extreme,  it  is  much  better  borne,  and  produces  a  certain 
alleviation  in  cases  of  conjunctivitis.  On  the  other  hand,  cold  must  be 
considered  as  a  danger  in  the  deeper  inflammatory  affections,  such  as 
iritis,  choroiditis,  etc.  We  need  scarcely  indicate  how  important  it  is 
for  this  class  of  patients  to  avoid  draughts  and  any  sudden  variation 
in  temperature,  without,  however,  stifling  them  by  screens,  wrappings, 
or  curtains  when  obliged  to  remain  in  bed.  A  patient  always  requires 
air,  and  he  should  be  able  to  breathe  freely.  As  to  light,  there  are 
certain  cases  demanding  complete  darkness,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  bandages  or  by  closing  the  windows  with  thick  curtains.  We  must, 
however,  avoid  having  recourse  to  these  remedies  unless  when  abso- 
lutely compelled  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  protracted  stay  in  a  dark 
place  is  not  without  detriment  to  the  general  health ;  and,  secondly, 
it  requires  a  slow  and  gradual  return  to  ordinary  light,  and  thus  pro- 
longs the  duration  of  the  treatment.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  soft 
light  adapted  to  the  sensibility  of  the  patient  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
What  must  specially  be  avoided  are  sudden  transitions  from  darkness 
to  light,  badly  supported  by  even  a  healthy  eye. 

Amongst  the  colors,  green  and  blue  are  the  least,  yellow  and  orange 
the  most,  irritating,  a  difference  which  is  manifested  not  only  sub- 
jectively, but  also  by  the  reaction  of  the  pupil. 

The  means  of  shielding  the  eyes  from  too  intense  daylight  vary 
according  as  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  room,  or  not. 

In  the  house,  the  ne<  essary  degree  of  shade  is  obtained  by  drawing 
the  (  urtains  before  all  the  window.-,,  and  even  by  protecting  doors  when 
they  open  on  a  brilliantly-lighted  room  by  folding  screens. 

The  color  of  these  curtains  should  be  gray,  tin-  general  preference 
for  green  being  only  justified  in  the  case  of  surfaces  from  which  we 
re<  eive  retle<  ted  light,  as  turf ;  green  penetrated  by  direct  light  becomes 
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yellow.  Shades  can  only  be  used  when  they  can  be  placed  before  the 
source  of  light,  as,  e.g.,  before  lamps,  for  which  purpose  a  uniformly 
gray  paper  should  be  preferred. 

Out  of  doors,  the  patient  may  be  protected  from  excessive  light  by  a 
gray  or  black  veil,  but  especially  by  spectacles.  The  green  glasses, 
formerly  so  highly  vaunted,  do  not  deserve  their  reputation.  Blue 
glasses  are  to  be  preferred  to  these,  but  the  smoked  ones  are  even 
better,  as  they  leave  to  objects  seen  through  them  their  natural  color, 
modifying  only  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In  choosing  these  glasses, 
it  is  important  to  make  sure  that  the  smoked  tint  is  not  mixed  with 
violet,  a  shade  easily  detected  by  placing  the  glass  on  white  paper. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  selecting  glasses  of  too  deep  a  shade,  because  the 
patient  becomes  so  habituated  to  them  that  he  has  difficulty  in  giving 
up  their  use.  Moreover,  they  mar  the  distinctness  of  the  vision  for 
distant  objects,  and  necessitate  considerable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

For  reasons  easily  understood,  round  or  shell-shaped  glasses  should 
be  ordered ;  they  afford  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  protection  to 
the  eye  on  all  sides  ;  if  necessary,  also,  they  should  be  furnished  with 
black  silk,  and  mounted  so  that  the  distance  between  the  glasses  cor- 
responds with  that  between  the  eyes. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  patient  should  use  these  glasses  exclu- 
sively when  exposed  to  broad  daylight,  and  that  he  should  not  dis- 
continue them  suddenly,  but  by  passing  through  intermediate  shades. 

4.  Amongst  noxious  influences,  an  important  place  should  be  assigned 
to  the  efforts  of  the  eyes  to  obtain  distinct  vision. 

When  the  eyes  are  seriously  affected,  patients  of  their  own  accord 
stop  all  work,  either  because  it  has  become  impossible  to  them,  or 
because  they  experience  discomfort. 

When  they  are  less  affected,  however,  patients  do  not  take  into 
account  the  hurtful  influence  of  these  efforts,  because  the  sequelae 
are  not  so  instantaneous.  In  general,  patients  affected  with  an  inflam- 
matory attack  should  neither  read  nor  write,  and  should  avoid  every 
kind  of  work  which  requires  efforts  of  accommodation.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  patients  are  always  disposed  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  work  which  we  may  see  fit  to  prescribe  for  them, 
and  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  giving  them  directions.  When 
their  condition  permits  of  their  returning  to  their  occupations,  they 
must  only  be  allowed  to  do  so  gradually. 

5.  Another  causal  indication,  to  which  treatment  must  be  directed, 
is  met  with  in  local  or  general  affections  of  the  circulation,  as  also 
in  the  existence  of  any  dyscrasia. 

Venous  engorgement  may  exist  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  affection, 
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or  as  one  of  the  sequelae  which  retard  recovery  ;  it  is  due  either  to  a 
diminution  of  the  motive  force  of,  or  to  some  increase  in  the  resist- 
ance offered  to,  the  venous  circulation,  or,  again,  to  a  combination  of 
both.  This  distinction  is  of  very  great  importance,  because  the  first 
of  the  causes  does  not  admit  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  demands  the  application  of  means  suited  to  maintain  or  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

In  the  second  case,  we  must  specially  take  into  consideration  every 
circumstance  which  may  hinder  the  circulation. 

Under  this  head,  and  specially  in  cases  of  severe  inflammation,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  forced  expiration,  as  in  loud  crying, 
efforts  of  the  voice,  singing  and  coughing,  produces  a  certain  compres- 
sion of  the  jugular  veins.  For  a  like  reason,  everything  which  restrains 
respiration,  such  as  cravats,  stays,  tight  clothing,  must  be  avoided,  as 
also  anything  tending  to  produce  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the 
portal  vein,  such  as  an  overloaded  stomach,  or  the  too  abundant 
presence  of  faecal  matter  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Patients  ought  to  eat  little  at  a  time,  abstain  from  sleeping  after 
meals,  and  select  a  diet  easy  of  digestion. 

In  cases  of  passive  congestion,  the  defective  tonicity  of  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels  must  be  combated  by  the  local  use  of  astringents  and 
of  a  compress  and  bandage.  Directly,  we  combat  the  hyperemia  by 
blood-letting,  especially  in  recent  cases — that  is  to  say,  when  the  blood- 
vessels still  retain  their  contractility.  The  action  of  this  remedy  is 
onlv  temporary.  ^^ 

B.  MORBID  INDICATION. 

It  is  evident  that,  paving  |J(Jl Seal1  Avitfr  inflammatory  affections,  we 
can  best  meet  this  indication  by  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and,  as  one 
of  the  distinctive  characters  of  every  inflammation  consists  in  an 
elevation  of  the  temperature,  oiir  effoxte^Tjught  to  be  directed  to  its 
reduction  to  the  normal. 

i.  The  first  of  the  antiphlogistic  remedies  is  cold,  employed  in  the 
form  of  cold  compresses.  Douches  are  not  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  their  injurious  mechanical  action,  and  because 
they  can  only  be  applied  during  a  relatively  short  time,  which  does 
not  suffice  to  produce  a  permanent  effect,  but  rather  produces  a 
rear  tion. 

The  compresses  should  be  <  hanged  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  warm,  and  their  application  should  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  diseased  parts,  or  of  the  neighboring 
parts,  falls  below  the  normal. 

It  is  well  to  allow  the  last  compresses  to  remain  on  a  little  longer, 
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so  as  to  escape  a  too  sudden  contrast,  and  to  renew  their  application 
whenever  the  temperature  begins  again  to  rise. 

It  is  only  in  very  severe  cases  of  inflammation  that  they  must  be 
employed  without  intermission.  The  best  method  consists  in  using 
compresses  cooled  by  contact  with  ice,  and  made  sufficiently  small  to 
prevent  their  acting  on  the  neighboring  parts.  During  their  applica- 
tion the  patient  should  be  kept  recumbent,  otherwise  they  are  easily 
displaced ;  and  a  bandage  ought  not  to  be  used  to  keep  them  in  posi- 
tion, because  it  produces  an  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  patient  should  not  apply  them  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
perpetual  contact  of  his  hands  with  the  cold  ;  and  the  nurse  should 
shun  disturbing  the  diseased  eye,  by  taking  the  compress  by  its  two 
ends  whilst  applying  or  removing  it.  If  compresses  steeped  in  water 
are  employed,  then  distilled  water  should  be  used,  and  they  should  be 
wrung  out  before  being  applied. 

For  those  persons  whose  skin  is  very  sensitive,  especially  if  it  is 
already  excoriated,  it  is  well  previously  to  smear  it  with  some  greasy 
substance,  such  as  spermaceti  ointment  or  glycerine. 

Instead  of  compresses,  Leiter's  tubes,  and  hand-rubber  balloons  filled 
with  cold  water  incessantly  streaming,  have  been  used,  but  in  spite  of 
their  advantages  (easy  application  and  uniformity  of  temperature),  we 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  them,  most  patients  being  unable  to 
endure  for  any  length  of  time  the  pressure  which  they  exert  on  the 
diseased  eye. 

2.  A  second  means  of  combating  the  hypersemia  is  blood-letting. 
The  withdrawal  of  blood,  formerly  so  much  in  favor,  does  not  in 
anywise  meet  the  object  which  we  have  in  view ;  local  bleeding,  at 
best,  can  only  prepare  for,  or  form  a  useful  adjunct  to,  subsequent 
treatment.  Its  effect  is  essentially  temporary,  and  it  is  important  to 
employ  it  at  the  proper  moment.  In  these  affections  there  exist 
exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the  inflammation  which  recur  with 
considerable  regularity.  In  most  cases  the  exacerbation  takes  place 
towards  the  evening,  and  that  is  the  time  which  is  chosen  for  blood- 
letting when  it  is  indicated. 

If  the  periods  of  exacerbation  cannot  be  foreseen,  we  must  watch  for 
their  appearance,  or,  if  the  period  is  passed,  we  may  operate  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  intensity ;  never,  however,  during  a  remission. 

The  methods  of  practicing  blood-letting  are — scarification  of  the  con- 
junctiva, leeches,  the  artificial  leech  of  Heurteloup.  Scarification  pro- 
duces only  an  insignificant  depletion,  and  is  especially  useful  in  cases 
of  engorgement  of  the  palpebral  mucous  membrane ;  leeches  are  used 
by  preference  in  the  external  ophthalmias,  and  the  artificial  leech  of 
Heurteloup  in   inflammations  of  the  deeper  membranes  of  the  eye. 
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Care  must  be  used  in  applying  leeches  to  the  eyelids  or  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  on  account  of  the  extravasations  which  frequently 
result,  and  which  are  apt  to  frighten  the  patient;  they  are  best  applied 
to  the  temple  in  front  of  the  ear. 

Their  application  to  the  mastoid  process  is  only  advisable  when  the 
inflammation  is  complicated  with  hyperemia  of  the  meninges  of  the 
brain.  At  other  times  the  part  to  which  they  should  be  applied  is 
indicated  by  special  features  in  the  case,  such  as  the  interruption  of  a 
hemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  discharge,  or  of  a  habitual  epistaxis. 

The  number  of  leeches  to  be  prescribed  is  on  an  average  six  for 
adults,  three  or  four  for  children,  and  only  one  for  infants. 

An  excellent  method  of  prolonging  the  effect  of  the  leeches  consists 
in  using  them  one  at  a  time,  applying  another  only  when  the  first  has 
fallen  off. 

Heurteloup's  artificial  leech  adds  to  the  effect  of  a  rapid  depletion 
that  of  a  strong  suction,  permitting  us  at  the  same  time  to  limit  exactly 
the  amount  of  blood  which  we  wish  to  withdraw.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  while  employing  blood-letting  that  it  is 
inevitably  followed  by  a  reaction,  which  consists  in  a  more  consider- 
able afflux  of  blood  preceding  the  remission  than  is  desirable.  The 
degree  of  this  reaction  varies  within  wide  limits,  according  to  the 
constitution  and  nature  of  the  individual.  To  keep  it  within  proper 
bounds  we  must  avoid  throughout  its  entire  duration  every  cause  of 
general  excitement  or  of  irritation  of  the  eyes.  To  attain  our  object 
we  make  it  an  absolute  rule  to  apply  these  remedies  in  the  evening, 
and  to  leave  the  patient  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  at  rest  and  in 
darkness.     For  nervous  persons  this  time  should  be  even  longer. 

3.  The  general  surgical  principle,  which  places  pressure  amongst 
the  antiphlogistic  agents,  in  so  far  as  it  mechanically  diminishes  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  retards  the  secondary  phenomena  of 
hyperemia,  such  as  transudation,  is  also  applicable  in  ophthalmology. 
The  compressive  bandage  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  retaining 
bandage  which  has  been  already  described,  and  consists  of  a  bandage 
three  metres  and  a  half  long  and  three  centimetres  broad,  made  of 
fine  flannel,  which  should  be  as  elastic  as  possible. 

After  covering  the  whole  of  the  eye  and  the  entire  orbit  with  lint 
and  cotton,  as  already  detailed,  so  as  to  make  a  completely  uniform 
surface,  the  bandage  is  applied  as  follows  ■  We  begin  by  an  oblique 
turn  over  the  eye  which  we  are  about  to  cover,  starting  from  a  point 
situated  between  the  ear  and  the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and 
carrying  the  bandage  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  forehead  ;  this  turn 
should  specially  fix  the  lint.  The  bandage  is  then  brought  round 
behind  the  oc<  iput,  back  to  the  forehead,  and,  making  a  complete 
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circle,  is  carried  on  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  whence  a  second  oblique 
turn  is  made  over  the  diseased  eye,  compressing  it  more  firmly  than 
the  first.  We  continue  it  by  a  second  circle  round  the  head,  and  then 
by  a  third  turn  over  the  eye.  The  last  turn  is  so  arranged  as  to  keep 
the  two  first  from  being  displaced.  The  process  is  completed  by  a 
third  circle  round  the  head. 

4.  Antiphlogistic  regimen  has  for  its  object  the  modification  of 
the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  the  avoidance  of  every- 
thing which  would  excite  the  nervous  system  or  accelerate  the  circu- 
lation. It  is  only  when  the  inflammation  is  serious  and  running  very 
high  that  we  prescribe  a  strict  regimen — that  is  to  say,  entire  rest  of 
body  and  mind,  with  limitation  of  the  quantity  of  nourishment  to 
what  is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  this  limited  diet  should  be 
exclusively  vegetable. 

In  general  it  is  enough  to  advise  moderation  in  all  respects,  to  forbid 
alcoholic  or  aromatic  drinks,  as  also  highly-seasoned  food.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  weaken  the  patient  by  an  insufficient  diet,  especially 
in  chronic  inflammatory  affections,  when  it  is  often  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe for  delicate  persons  a  tonic  and  even  a  stimulating  diet. 

5.  Antiphlogistic  Remedies. — Amongst  the  numerous  remedies 
which  come  under  this  category,  such  as  mercurials,  iodides,  anti- 
mony, nitre  and  dilute  acids,  there  are  few  which  are  of  general  use 
in  the  ophthalmias,  properly  so  called. 

Mercurial  preparations  have  been  long  regarded  as  specifics  against 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  Calomel  is  the  preparation  used  by  preference 
when  we  wish  to  obtain  a  rapid  effect  in  certain  acute  affections,  and 
we  give  it  then  in  fractional  doses,  1  to  2  centigrammes  (^  to  y$ 
grain)  every  hour ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  produces  sali- 
vation and  diarrhoea,  it  is  of  all  mercurial  preparations  the  one  most 
unsuited  for  prolonged  administration.  The  protoiodide,  in  doses  of 
from  5  to  15  centigrammes  (^  to  2}i  grains)  daily,  is  often  preferred, 
although  it  produces  salivation  almost  as  readily.  The  best  method  of 
exhibiting  it  is  to  give  the  Liquor  of  Van  Swieten  or  the  albuminized 
sublimate  in  increasing  doses,  beginning  with  5  milligrammes  (-J3-  of  a 
grain)  twice  daily.  The  dose  is  increased  every  second  day  by  its 
own  amount  until  we  are  giving  3  centigrammes  (nearly  y2  grain), 
which  dose  may  be  maintained  for  some  time  and  then  gradually 
diminished. 

Again,  when  it  is  desired  to  make  the  mercury  penetrate  the  system 
rapidly  and  in  great  quantity,  so  as  to  obtain  an  immediate  effect  (as, 
for  example,  in  exudation  and  syphilitic  ophthalmias),  the  surest  way 
of  procuring  this  result  is  to  employ  inunction,  combined  with  the 
internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.     During  this  treatment  the  patient 
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should  be  confined  to  a  room  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  as  nearly 
as  possible  650  or  700  F. 

These  inunctions  are  made  with  1  or  2  grammes  (15  or  30  grains) 
of  the  mercurial  ointment  (a  mixture  of  the  simple  and  compound  oint- 
ments in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1),  care  being  taken  to. wash  the  parts 
with  soap  before  applying  it.  On  the  first  day  the  ointment  is  rubbed 
into  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  the  flexures  of  the  knees ;  on  the 
second,  into  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  thighs;  on  the  third,  into  the 
abdomen  and  chest;  on  the  fourth,  into  the  inner  sides  of  the  arms ;  and 
the  process  is  repeated  in  the  same  order,  always  avoiding  those  regions 
which  are  covered  with  hair.  After  the  inunction,  which  should  be 
administered  about  an  hour  before  bedtime,  the  part  is  covered  with 
linen.  Next  morning  we  promote  slight  perspiration,  either  by  diapho- 
retic drinks  or  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  pilocarpine  (5  drops  of  a 
solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpine  of  the  strength  of  15  grains 
to  150  m.  of  water),  and  the  part  is  carefully  washed.  During  the  day 
the  patient  takes  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  usual  doses. 

The  regimen  should  be  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  »His 
bowels  should  be  kept  sufficiently  free  to  give  him  a  motion  once 
every  day.  He  must  be  enjoined  to  take  the  greatest  care  as  to  the 
cleanliness  of  his  mouth  and  teeth ;  and  in  cases  of  salivation  we  should 
employ  chlorate  of  potash,  touching  the  gums,  should  they  become 
excoriated,  with  the  tincture  of  opium.  The  duration  of  this  treatment 
should  be  from  twenty  to  sixty  days,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 
After  the  last  day  a  bath  is  prescribed,  and  the  patient  continues  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  the  hygienic  precautions  which  his  condition 
may  require. 

Another  mode  of  mercurial  treatment  which  we  employ  very  often, 
and  with  great  advantage,  consists  in  subcutaneous  injections  (in  the 
back  and  loins)  of  the  sublimate,  which  are  repeated  daily  or  every 
two  days  in  increasing  doses  from  2  to  5  milligrammes  (^  to  y1^  of  a 
grain)  and  even  more. 

6.  Drastic  Cathartics  are  of  only  very  restricted  utility,  and  are 
exclusively  used  when  it  is  desirable  to  empty  the  intestinal  tube  com- 
pletely and  rapidly. 

In  cases  of  habitual  constipation  we  have  recourse  to  ordinary  purga- 
tives, and  more  especially  to  mineral  waters. 

7.  Cutaneous  counter-irritants,  in  the  form  of  moxas  or  setons, 
which  formerly  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  ocular  therapeutics,  under 
the  idea  that  their  action  withdrew  irritation  from  the  eye,  are  not 
generally  used,  because  in  idiopathic  ophthalmia  they  are  as  a  rule 
more  injurious  than  the  disease  itself.  We  reserve  them  for  such 
indications  as  may  arise  from  a  general  disease,  of  which  the  ophthal- 
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mia  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms.  Vesicatories,  sinapisms  to  the  limbs, 
mustard  foot-baths,  dry  cuppings  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  general 
shampooing  of  the  skin,  constitute  a  derivative  treatment  which  is  often 
of  use  in  the  course  of  ophthalmic  affections. 

8.  Narcotics,  which  effectively  check  the  pain,  sometimes  so  intense 
in  ophthalmia,  at  the  same  time  procure  for  the  patient  salutary  repose, 
quieting  the  nervous  irritation  which  increases  the  disease  by  favoring 
its  progress. 

The  remedies  most  usually  employed  are  morphia,  the  best  mode 
of  exhibition  being  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  chloral,  given 
either  by  the  mouth  or  (to  infants)  by  clyster.  The  subcutaneous 
injections  are  made  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate,  hydrochlorate  or 
tartrate  of  morphine — 3  to  15  minims  being  injected — with  a  Pravaz's 
syringe  as  modified  by  Luer. 

The  advantage  of  this  instrument  is  that  the  canula  is  hollow,  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  answers  the  purpose  of  a  trocar.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  piston  of  this  syringe  is  not  pushed  forward  by 
turning  a  screw,  but  by  simply  moving  it  on  till  it  is  stopped,  with  the 
advantage  of  greatly  shortening  the  time  taken  by  this  small  surgical 
operation. 

The  best  place  for  these  injections  is  the  temple.  When  operating 
in  this  situation,  neither  extensive  ecchymosis  nor  irritation  of  the  skin 
is  observed,  even  after  a  number  of  injections  made  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  days.  The  sensibility  also  appears  to  be  less  at  the  temple  than 
in  other  portions  of  the  skin.  Again,  it  is  easy  to  lift  a  fold  of  skin  here, 
since  the  cellular  tissue  which  separates  it  from  the  fascia  is  very  loose. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solution  may  be 
injected,  without  producing  disagreeable  tension  of  the  skin. 

When  about  to  make  the  injection,  a  fold  of  the  skin  in  the  temporal 
region  must  be  firmly  lifted  up,  and  the  point  of  the  canula  steadily 
thrust  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  when  we  feel  that  it  moves  freely  there, 
we  let  go  the  skin,  and  push  the  piston  forwards.  If  we  continue 
to  hold  the  skin  whilst  injecting,  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  on  the 
cellular  tissue  may  cause  a  portion  of  the  injected  solution  to  escape 
when  the  canula  is  withdrawn.  After  the  injection,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  canula,  the  skin  must  be  slightly  rubbed,  in  order  to 
spread  the  liquid  in  the  connective  tissue. 

9.  The  use  of  Mydriatics  and  Myotics  in  certain  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  eye  is  justified  by  their  simultaneous  action  on  the 
vessels  and  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  and 
the  muscle  of  accommodation.  Mydriatics  effectively  check  any  spas- 
modic irritation  of  these  muscles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  relieving 
the  terminations  of  the  ciliary  nerves  from  the  muscular  pressure,  they 
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counteract  any  disturbance  of  these  nerves.  Myotics  counteract  any 
paralysis  of  these  muscles ;  they  have  also  the  power  of  contracting 
the  vessels  of  the  eye,  and  consequently  of  diminishing  the  secretion 
of  serous  fluid  into  the  interior.  Mydriatics  and  myotics  may  then, 
according  to  circumstances,  indirectly  reduce  intraocular  tension. 

As  a  mydriatic y  a  solution  of  cocaine,  homatropine,  atropine  or 
duboisine  is  generally  employed  ;  as  a  myotic,  a  solution  of  eserine  or 
pilocarpine,  which  is  dropped  into  the  inferior  cul-de-sac.  Cocaine 
and  homatropine  have  the  advantage  of  acting  chiefly  on  the  pupil,  and 
that  for  a  comparatively  short  time ;  so  that  they  are  used  by  preference 
when  we  wish  to  dilate  the  pupil  for  ophthalmoscopic  purposes  only. 
Atropine,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  both  on  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil 
and  on  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  Duboisine  has,  without  doubt,  a 
stronger  reaction  than  an  equal  dose  of  atropine.  We  prefer  pilocarpine 
to  eserine,  because  eserine  very  soon  becomes  decomposed,  often  within 
twenty-four  hours,  which  renders  its  action  unequal,  and  because  its 
use  is  often  followed  (especially  in  children)  by  follicular  conjuncti- 
vitis. Pilocarpine  is  free  from  these  disadvantages,  and  the  solution 
may  retain  its  properties  for  some  months. 

After  each  instillation,  it  is  well,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  make  slight 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  remedy  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia  and  its  introduction  into  the 
nasal  canal. 

It  has  also  been  proposed,  to  obviate  any  risk  of  poisoning  the 
patient  through  carelessness,  to  use  the  drug  to  be  instilled,  in  com- 
bination with  glycerine,  5  grammes  of  glycerine  to  5  centigrammes  of 
the  sulphate  of  atropine  or  duboisine  {i.e.,  a  drachm  and  a  quarter  of 
glycerine  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  atropine). 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  atropine,  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  remedy 
is  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphine. 

10.  As  a  means  of  producing  local  anaesthesia  of  the  eye,  cocaine, 
specially  introduced  into  ophthalmological  practice  by  Roller,  of 
Vienna,  deserves  special  mention.  It  acts  with  great  rapidity  and 
efficacy  on  those  parts  with  which  it  is  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact, so  that  it  must  be  applied  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane  (after 
the  eversion  of  the  lids)  or  to  the  cornea.  To  prevent  its  escaping  by 
the  corners  of  the  eye,  the  lower  lid  must  be  slightly  raised  from  the 
eyeball.  With  a  few  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  local  anaesthesia 
lasting  from  five  to  ten  minutes  may  be  obtained,  accompanied  with 
slight  ischaemia  (pallor  of  the  lids),  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
and  diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  eyeball.  Vision  is  in  no  way 
altered,  and  the  action  of  the  drug  is  the  same  on  diseased  cornea  and 
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conjunctiva  as  on  the  healthy  structures.  Repeated  injections  give  a 
more  complete  and  more  enduring  anaestht- 

Cocaine  may  be.  used  in  cases  in  which  the  inspection  of  the  eyeball 
is  prevented  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  lids,  due  to  photophobia 
or  pain,  both  of  which  conditions  are  at  once  removed  by  its  action. 
It  is  also  of  service  for  all  examinations  which  render  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  desirable,  as  also  to  relieve  pain  in  keratitis  and  conjunc- 
tivitis ;  it  will  also  prevent  pain  being  felt  during  the  application  of 
caustic  or  any  form  of  cautery.  In  all  such  cases,  pain  is  felt  as 
sensibility  returns  to  the  tissue. 

Cocaine  is  of  extensive  application  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  since  it 
makes  all  operations  on  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  painlt  jtain 

the  same  result  on  the  iris  by  injecting  a  few  drops  with  a  syringe  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  on  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  is  to  be 
taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  or  cut.  We  also  use  it  advantageously 
in  strabotomy,  a  few  drops  being  introduced  from  a  dropping-glass 
through  the  conjunctival  opening,  so  as  to  reach  the  muscle. 

All  mydriatics  have  to  be  used  with  caution  in  cases  in  which  the 
eye  Is  predisposed  to  glaucoma,  experience  having  shown  that  in  such 
:hey  may  produce  an  acute  glaucomatous  attack. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
DISEASES    OF   THE    CONJUNCTIVA. 

Anatomy. — The  conjunctiva  is  a  mucous  membrane,  which  lines 
the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  beginning  at  their  free  border,  and 
which,  having  formed  the  palpebral  cul-de-sac,  is  folded  over  the  scle- 
rotic, near  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  and  covers  it  to  the  margin  of 
the  cornea.  It  even  reaches  beyond  the  sclerotic,  forming  the  con- 
junctival limb  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  over  which  it  is  continued 
as  an  epithelial  layer.  It  therefore  presents  a  perfect  sac  when  the 
eyes  are  closed. 

The  conjunctiva  is  thus  divided  into  three  portions  j  the  name  of 
palpebral  conjunctiva  is  given  to  that  portion  which  lines  the  eyelid  ; 
that  which  covers  the  sclerotic  is  known  as  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
(conjunctiva  of  the  ball)  j  and  the  third  portion  is  that  of  the  palpebral 
cul-de-sac. 

The  structure  of  the  conjunctiva  is  similar  to  that  of  all  mucous 
membranes. 

It  is  composed  of  a  special  tissue,  the  basis  of  which  is  an  adenoid 
tissue,  formed  by  a  network  of  fine  meshes  presenting  at  the  points 
of  intersection  many  nuclei,  and  filled  with  a  mass  of  lymphoid  cells. 
This  layer  of  special  tissue  is  united  to  the  subjacent  parts  by  cellular 
tissue,  and  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium. 

In  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  the  tissue  proper  is  thick,  the  epi- 
thelium is  pavemented  ;  the  papillae  of  the  conjunctiva  only  begin  at 
i  millimetre  from  the  ciliary  margin,  and,  when  swollen,  give  to  the 
conjunctiva  its  peculiar  velvet-like  appearance.  They  diminish  in 
number  and  increase  in  size  as  we  approach  the  cul-de-sac.  The  cell- 
ular tissue  which  unites  the  tissue  proper  to  the  subjacent  structures 
is  very  dense,  and  unites  the  conjunctiva  very  firmly  to  the  tarsal 
cartilage. 

In  the  ouls-de-sac,  on  the  other  hand,  the,  cellular  tissue  is  much 
more  free,  and  contains  a  greater  number  ot  tolerably  strong  elastic 
fibres,  united  together  into  bundles.  The  conjunctiva  in  this  situation 
is  thick,  its  epithelium  is  cylindrical,  and  the  papillae,  though  few  in 
number,  are  large. 

The  ocular  conjunctiva  is  white,  thin ,  and  possesses  some  elastic 
fibres.      It  adheres   to   the  sclerotic    by  a  cellular  tissue,  which  is  more 

dense  than  that  of  the  cul-de-sac,  but  which  nevertheless  allows  a 
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certain  amount  of  mobility.  The  epithelium  in  this  situation  is 
pavemented. 

At  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  forms,  by 
folding  on  itself,  the  semi-lunar  fold,  which  surrounds  the  caruncle. 
This  last  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  sebaceous  glands,  fatty  cells  and 
a  few  follicles.  The  superior  cul-de-sac  is  traversed  near  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye  by  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  six  to 
ten  in  number.  The  conjunctiva,  besides,  includes  some  lymphatic 
follicles  and  the  acinus  glands ;  the  former  are  found  in  both 
culs-de-sac,  the  latter  only  in  the  superior.  These  glands  seem 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  surface 
of  the  eye. 

The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  very  numerous.  The  arteries  are 
ramifications  of  the  muscular,  palpebral,  lachrymal,  dorsal  of  the  nose, 
frontal,  angular,  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  also  receives  a  few  small 
ramifications  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  which  are  branches  of  the 
lachrymal,  or  arise  directly  from  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  veins  are 
branches  of  the  facial  and  of  the  ophthalmic.  On  looking  carefully 
at  the  white  of  the  eye,  two  kinds  of  vessels  are  easily  distinguished  ; 
some  of  them  are  seen  to  follow  any  displacement  of  the  conjunctiva; 
the  others  are  fixed  in  the  sub- conjunctival  cellular  tissue.  The 
latter  disappear  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea ;  the  former  per- 
forate the  sclerotic  from  before  backwards  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  cornea. 

The  nerves,  very  abundant,  are  supplied  by  the  first  division  of  the 
trigeminal.  Their  terminations  present  an  important  peculiarity  ;  they 
end  in  special  small  organs  which  have  been  called  claviform  terminal 
corpuscles.  There  is  not  complete  unity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  corpuscles. 

The  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  composed  of  the  product  of  the 
acinus  glands,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  and 
in  which  there  appear  superficial  epithelial  cells,  these  cells  being  con- 
stantly shed  and  renewed.  The  secretion  acts  as  a  continual  lubricator 
of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  preserves  the  clearness  of  the  cornea. 
The  importance  of  this  secretion  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
fluid  which  is  found  between  the  eyelids  and  the  eyeball  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  conjunctival  secretion,  while  the  tears,  properly  so- 
called,  are  of  such  secondary  importance  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  does  not  entail  any  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
eye,  although  the  destruction  of  the  conjunctiva  is  followed  inevitably 
by  the  loss  of  the  eye. 
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ART.  I.— Conjunctivitis. 

The  various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  cannot  be 
considered  as  so  many  morbid  entities.  They  must  rather  be  regarded 
as  different  modifications  of  the  same  pathological  process,  these  modi- 
fications depending,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  cause  of  the  disease,  its 
intensity  and  duration,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  particular  state  of 
the  tissues  at  the  time  when  the  exciting  cause  made  itself  felt.  If 
the  majority  of  clinical  facts  did  not  force  it  upon  our  observation, 
the  classification  of  conjunctival  diseases  might  thus  be  considered  as 
entirely  theoretical,  since  we  may  meet  these  various  affections  either 
as  so  many  phases  of  the  same  disease,  or  in  intermediate  conditions 
resulting  from  their  combination. 

We  distinguish  in  these  affections  the  following  groups:  — 
i .   Simple  hyperemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  hyperaemia  accompanied 
by  a  mucous  catarrhal,   puro-mucous   or  entirely  purulent  secretion 
(catarrhal,  blennorrhceal  and  purulent  conjunctivitis). 

2.  The  conjunctivitis  in  which  the  morbid  secretion  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  become  plastic,  forming  solid  deposits,  either  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  thickness  of  the  conjunctival  tissue  (pseudo-membranous 
and  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis). 

3.  The  conjunctivitis  in  which  the  secretion  only  takes  place  at 
certain  places  and  elevates  the  epithelial  layer  in  the  form  of  pustules 
(phlyctenular  conjunctivitis). 

4.  Conjunctivitis  in  which  the  products  of  the  disease  take  a  special 
form,  granulations,  the  anatomical  nature  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of 
discussion  (granular  conjunctivitis,  trachoma). 


1.   HYPEREMIA   OF   THE   CONJUNCTIVA.— DRV    CATARRH. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  hyperaemia  is  very  pronounced,  we  find, 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  lids,  an  abnormal  development  of  the 
vessels  which  more  or  less  mask  the  Meibomian  glands,  changing  the 
usual  rose  color  into  a  bright  red  irregularly  distributed.  In  the  pal- 
pebral sinus  the  red  seems  still  more  saturated,  and  in  protracted  cases 
the  coloration  becomes  livid. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  slightly  tumefied,  but  the  papillae  begin  to 
be  visihk-,  giving  to  the  conjunctiva,  especially  over  the  tarsal  cartilage, 
a  velvety  appearand 

When  the  hyperaemia  spreads  to  the  eyeball,  the  semi-lunar  fold  and 
caruncle  arc  inj<<  ted,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  becomes,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  network  of  vessels,  more  or  less  red. 
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Fig 


CONJUNCTIVAL   AND    SUB-CONJUNCTIVAL 
INJECTION. 


The  injection  of  the  white  of  the 
eye  demands  a  special  study,  because 
the  different  forms  under  which  it  is 
seen  afford  valuable  indications  in  the 
diagnosis  of  various  affections.  When 
the  inflammation  is  situated  in  the 
conjunctiva,  the  vessels  are  large  and 
tortuous,  and,  by  their  anastomoses, 
form  a  kind  of  network.  This  net- 
work, to  which  the  red  coloration  of 
the  hyperemia  is  due,  increases  in 
intensity  as  we  approach  the  eyelids 
(Fig.  23,  2),  and  is  less  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cornea.  A  second  form  of 
injection  produces  a  rose-colored  zone 
round  the  cornea,  which  gradually  be- 
comes paler  as  we  recede  from  that 
membrane  (Fig.  23,  1).  Careful  ex- 
amination of  this  redness  shows  that  it 
is  formed  by  very  fine  vessels,  radiating  in  straight  lines  all  round  the  cornea. 
This  injection  is  situated  in  the  episcleral  tissue,  and  indicates  an  inflammation  of  the 
cornea  or  uveal  tract  (iris,  ciliary  body  and  choroid).  A  third  form  of  injection 
only  occupies  a  portion  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  assumes  the  form  of  an  irregular 
and  livid  patch ;  it  is  produced  by  an  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic,  the  bright  red 
color  being  modified  by  the  optical  effect  of  the  semi-transparent  layers  which 
cover  it. 

In  dry  catarrh  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  secretion  ;  at  most 
there  is  a  hypersecretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  caused  by  the  acci- 
dental irritation,  and  the  tears  feel  uncomfortably  warm. 

Patients  complain  of  a  sensation  like  that  caused  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  grains  of  sand,  and  suffer  from  itching,  pressure, 
heaviness  of  lids  (more  pronounced  in  the  evening),  and,  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  from  a  very  peculiar  dryness,  which  hinders  the  opening 
of  the  eyes,  especially  after  sleep.  They  also  feel  an  excessive  sensi- 
bility to  light  after  any  prolonged  effort  of  vision.  These  symptoms 
increase  with  every  influence  and  circumstance  which  promote  the 
hyperemia,  such  as  remaining  in  a  heated  or  vitiated  atmosphere, 
acceleration  of  the  circulation  after  food,  hard  work,  rubbing  the  eye- 
lids, etc.  Otherwise,  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  varies  in  each 
individual  case,  and  seems  to  be  much  greater  when  the  lids  are  closely 
and  firmly  applied  to  the  eyeball  than  when  they  are  loose  and  wide. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  are  very  various — atmospheric  in- 
fluences, such  as  severe  cold  or  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  an  infarction  of  a  Meibomian  gland  producing  a  small  concre- 
tion, affections  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  exposure  to  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, or  prolonged  sleeplessness.     We  must  likewise  add  to  the  fore- 
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going,  other  causes,  such  as  arduous  work  pursued  under  injurious 
conditions,  for  example,  working  on  very  fine  o.bjects  in  a  bad  light 
with  glasses  not  suited  to  the  sight,  or  without  glasses  when  the  state 
of  the  eyes  requires  them,  etc.  At  other  times,  hyperemia  of  the 
conjunctiva  may  be  associated  with  hyperemia  of  the  deeper  membranes 
of  the  eye,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  progressive  myopia. 

The  progress  of  this  affection  is  either  acute  or  chronic,  according 
as  the  exciting  cause  acts  only  for  a  short  period  or  more  continuously. 
In  the  latter  condition,  the  hyperemia  may  extend,  and  become  the 
point  of  origin  of  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  or  of  a 
blepharitis,  etc. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  good,  and  if  the  patient  can  be  with- 
drawn from  the  causes  of  the  disease,  the  cure  is  generally  sponta- 
neous. 

The  treatment,  in  the  first  place,  is  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  all 
noxious  influences,  and  to  removing  the  patient  from  those  which  have 
promoted  the  hyperemia.  Ocular  hygiene,  such  as  has  already  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  use  of  suitable  spectacles  and 
of  some  cooling  lotion,  being  sufficient  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  lotion  may  be  replaced  with  considerable  benefit  by  the  douche 
played  on  the  closed  eyelids.  In  using  the  douche,  however,  all  vio- 
lent shocks  should  be  avoided,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  spray  is  of 
great  service.  If  these  remedies  are  not  sufficient,  astringents  may  be 
used  along  with  them,  applied  as  compresses  to  the  eyelids.  The  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis  (6  drops  to  a  glass  of  water)  applied  three  times  a  day 
for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  sulphate  of  zinc  (3  grains  to  nearly 
5  ounces  of  water  by  weight),  as  a  rule  answer  the  purpose. 

The  same  remedies,  in  stronger  solutions,  may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  instillations  once  or  twice  daily.  A  perceptible  amelioration 
is  sometimes  obtained  by  using  a  lotion  made  of  laudanum  (equal  parts 
of  laudanum  and  distilled  water). 

When  the  hypersemia  has  already  become  chronic,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  with  advantage  (ij4  grains  to  about  an 
ounce  of  water),  applied  with  a  brush  to -the  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids.  This  application  may  be  repeated  every  four  or  five  days,  or 
even  oftener  if  necessary.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  when  there 
exists  any  mechanical  cause  of  the  hypersemia,  such  as  hypertrophv  of 
a  Meibomian  gland  from  infarction,  a  displaced  cilium,  an  affection  of 
the  lachrymal  passages,  etc.,  the  exciting  cause  must  be  removed. 

After  a  hypersemia  of  long  duration,  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  is 
often  observed,  for  they  become  apparent  as  very  minute  transparent  ies 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palpebral  minuses.  In  cases  of  chronic 
hypersemia,  therefore,  these  regions  should  be  carefully  examined,  the 
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lids  being  everted,  and  if  these  papillae  are  seen,  they  should  be  lightly 
cauterized  with  the  subacetate  of  lead  (mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water).  This  medicament  can  only  be  used  with  everted  lids,  and 
should  be  washed  off  with  water  to  avoid  deposit  of  acetate  of  lead  on 
the  cornea,  all  the  more  so  when  its  epithelium  is  defective. 

It  is  very  rarely  necessary,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  even  injurious, 
to  have  recourse  to  cauterization  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate 
of  silver  mitigated  by  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  potash. 

For  cauterizing  with  nitrate  of  silver,  we  use  mitigated  crayons,  which  are  com- 
posed of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  potash,  in  the  proportions  of  I  part  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  2  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  or  of  equal  parts,  and  sometimes  of 
2  parts  of  silver  salt  to  I  of  potash.  After  cauterizing,  the  excess  of  caustic  is 
immediately  neutralized  by  brushing  the  cauterized  part  with  a  little  salt  and 
water,  after  which  the  whole  region  is  washed  with  cold  water  applied  by  means 
of  the  brush. 

Each  cauterization  is  followed  by  a  sensation  of  heat  rather  disagree- 
able to  the  patient.  Its  intensity  must  be  checked  by  cold  compresses 
or  by  the  douche  applied  for  a  few  minutes. 


2.  CATARRHAL  CONJUNCTIVITIS— FOLLICULAR  CATARRH.       ■ 

Diagnosis. — Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  consists  in  a  hyperaemia  of 
the  conjunctiva,  accompanied  by  secretion.  Consequently,  we  have 
all  the  symptoms  of  hyperemia  already  described,  only  in  a  more  pro- 
nounced degree.  The  injection  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  so 
intense  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  find  any  traces  of  the  glands  of 
Meibomius.  The  mucous  membrane  takes  on  a  brilliant  red  appear- 
ance, and  is  turgescent,  as  is  also  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palpe- 
bral sinuses.  The  white  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  the 
vascular  network  is  so  much  the  more  prominent  as  the  affection  is 
intense. 

The  secretion  varies  with  the  degree  of  catarrh  ;  it  may  be  perfectly 
liquid,  and  so  scanty  as  to  render  the  eye  only  a  little  more  humid 
than  usual,  or  so  copious  as  to  produce  continual  stillicidium.  Some- 
times there  are  only  a  few  mucous  filaments  amongst  the  folds  of  the 
conjunctiva  or  on  the  cornea  ;  sometimes  they  are  found  in  consid- 
erable quantity  at  the  internal  angle,  always  separated  from  the 
lachrymal  fluid,  with  which  the  mucus  does  not  mix,  thus  giving  a 
very  characteristic  sign.  If  the  irritation  of  the  eye  is  considerable, 
there  is  also  a  hyper-secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  (dacryorrhcea), 
and  the  tears  wash  the  mucous  filaments  towards  the  internal  angle 
and  the  margin  of  the  lids,  and  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
inferior  eyelids  :  hence  we  have  here  excoriations  of  the  skin,  espe- 
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ciallv  in  the  case  of  patients  with  a  fine  skin,  or  who  cannot  be  kept 
from  rubbing  their  eyelids. 

During  the  night,  the  secreted  mucous  matter  accumulates,  and  is 
deposited  as  crusts  on  the  ciliary  margin.  These  crusts  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  those  of  ciliary  blepharitis.  The  latter  are 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  cilia,  which  they  unite  into  the  form  of  a 
pencil.  They  are  large  and  soft,  while  the  others  form  a  more  general 
layer  on  the  margin  of  the  lid  and  are  dry  and  brittle. 

In  chronic  catarrh,  or  after  the  cure  of  an  acute  attack,  the  secretion 
sometimes  so  diminishes  during  the  night  that  the  patient  feels  his 
eyelids  hot  and  very  dry,  and  has  difficulty  in  opening  them.  Catarrh 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  accompanied  with  severe  pain,  but  with  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  as  of  itching  or  of  the  presence  of  grains  of  sand. 
These  sensations  increase  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  unfavorable 
conditions,  e.g.,  surrounded  by  smoke,  dust,  vitiated  atmosphere,  etc. 

Photophobia  is  chiefly  felt  when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  a  bright 
light.  If  it  is  permanent  and  very  pronounced,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  severe  pain,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  cornea 
is  also  affected. 

The  patient  often  recovers  in  a  week  or  more  without  any  other 
treatment  than  a  rational  hygiene  for  the  eyes.  ^Jore  frequently  the 
affection  becomes  chronic,  and  the  injection  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
disappears.  Complications  of  the  cornea  are  rare,  except  in  old  peo- 
ple ;  moreover,  amongst  them  the  prolonged  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  easily  produces  eversion  of  the  margin  of  the  lower  lid. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  the  displacement  of  the  lachrymal  punctum 
prevents  the  normal  drainage  of  the  tears,  and  the  retention  of  this 
fluid  is  a  new  source  of  irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  swollen  until  a  real  ectropion  is  formed 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  often  only  a  preliminary  phase,  more  or 
less  prolonged,  or  a  complication,  of  some  other  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  e.  g.,  of  blennorrhea,  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  ; 
a  fact  which  deserves  our  attention  on  account  of  the  different  thera- 
peutic indications. 

Causes. —  This  affection  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  causes  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  hyperaemia.  To  these 
causes  we  must  add  trauma  of  the  conjunctiva,  loss  of  protection  to  the 
eye  (as  in  ectropion),  contagion  or  direct  inoculation  of  infectious 
material,  parti<  ipation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  cutaneous  affections 
of  the  face,  su<  h  as  erysipelas,  impetigo,  eczema,  and  the  various  acute 
exanthemata  (measles,  scarlatina,  etc.) ;  and  again,  a  general  predis- 
position to  catarrh  of  the  mui  ous  membranes,  which  is  observed  in 
many  persons  to  exist  from  childhood. 
5 
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The  prognosis  is  perfectly  good,  although  we  would  remark  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  its  being  the 
commencement  of  a  more  serious  affection,  and,  at  the  termination, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  chronic. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  a  proper  hygiene,  the  affection  should 
be  treated  at  first  by  the  occasional  application  of  cold  compresses, 
made  with  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  (3  to  100  of  water)  or  carbolic 
acid  (1  to  200  of  water),  applied  every  two  hours  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  administration  of  mild  purgatives. 

It  is  indispensable  to  prescribe  for  the  patient  great  cleanliness,  and 
to  be  careful  that  all  the  mucus  which  is  secreted  is  removed  without 
irritating  the  eye  by  rough  handling.  The  best  way  is  to  have  the 
eyes  washed  every  two  hours  with  the  antiseptic  solution  above  men- 
tioned, mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water. 

It  is  only  when  the  conjunctiva  becomes  relaxed  and  thrown  into 
folds,  loses  its  bright  red  color,  and  becomes  livid,  that  it  is  advisable 
to  use  astringents,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper  or  alum, 
in  the  strength  of  from  0.05  gramme  to  0.15  gramme  (1  to  3  grains) 
to  30  grammes  (about  an  ounce)  of  distilled  water,  applied  as  a  com- 
press several  times  a  day. 

When  the  catarrh  is  limited  to  the  eyelids  and  tends  towards  recov- 
ery, its  progress  may  be  hastened  by  instillations  of  the  same  remedies 
in  weaker  doses  (gr.  ^  to  1  ounce),  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

These  applications  frequently  produce  considerable  irritation,  which, 
if  excessive,  must  be  checked  by  cold  compresses  or  by  douches. 

For  chronic  catarrh  hot  astringent  lotions  are  used,  especially  a  solu- 
tion of  the  subacetate  of  lead  (gr.  60  to  10  ounces  of  water),  or  instil- 
lations of  a  few  drops  of  a  lotion  composed  of  20  centigrammes  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  10  drops  tincture  of  opium,  and  20  grammes  of  distilled 

water. 

Zinci  Sulphatis, gr.  iv. 

Tincturae  Opii, TT^  10. 

Aquam  ad, ^i. 

— Solve. 

Strong  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (3  to  6  grains  to  1  ounce 
of  water)  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  or  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  palpebral  sinuses  may  be  cauterized  with  solid  sulphate  of 
copper  or  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver;  in  the  last  case  care  being  taken 
to  thoroughly  neutralize  all  excess  of  caustic  by  washing  with  salt  and 
water. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  crusts,  fatty  matters  are  used,  such  as 
glycerine,  or  an  ointment  composed  of  white  wax,  15  grains  ;  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  4^2  drachms;  spermaceti,  15  grains. 
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Generally  speaking,  we  prefer  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  when  there 
is  any  discharge  of  mucus  and  sulphate  of  copper  after  it  has  disap- 
peared. For  patients  very  sensitive  to  the  pain  produced  by  the 
cauterization,  some  drops  of  cocaine  may  be  applied  beforehand. 

The  disagreeable  dryness,  stiffness  and  difficulty  in  opening  the  lids, 
of  which  patients  often  complain,  may  be  cured  by  putting  into  the 
eye  every  evening  one  drop  of  equal  parts  of  Tinct.  opii  and  Aq. 
distill. 

We  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  number  of  remedies,  simple  or 
compound,  which  are  used  in  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  comprises  many 
besides  those  enumerated ;  but  success  depends  much  less  on  the 
remedy  chosen  than  on  its  mode  of  application.  This  is  regulated  by 
close  observation  of  the  phenomena  which  follow  the  use  of  the 
remedy  employed,  and  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  result  obtained. 

When  the  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  is  maintained  by  an  analogous 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
rare  in  children  and  even  in  adults,  we  prescribe  nasal  injections  of  hot 
water  and  salt,  or  of  a  hot  solution  of  borax  or  alum,  given  by  a  syringe 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  We  likewise  take  care  to  keep  in 
abeyance,  by  appropriate  means  (frictions  of  the  skin,  hydro-thera- 
peutics), any  general  predisposition  to  catarrh  manifested  by  the  other 
mucous  membranes. 

Follicular  Conjunctivitis,  or  Follicular  Catarrh  of  the  con- 
junctiva, is  distinguished  from  the  affection  just  described  by  the  pre- 
sence of  small,  round,  pinkish  prominences  in  the  conjunctiva,  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  (tumefied  lymph  follicles),  situated  chiefly  in  the 
fornix,  and  isolated  or  arranged  in  a  row  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the 
lid.  They  are  not  so  high  nor  so  prominent  and  red  as  hypertrophied 
papillae  ;  when  acute  they  are  nearly  white  and  under  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  conjunctiva.  The  symptoms  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis 
accompanying  the  appearance  of  follicles  are  generally  not  very  severe, 
and  the  patients  (children  mostly  and  young  people)  only  complain  of 
slight  photophobia  and  painful  sensations,  which  prevent  their  continu- 
ing close  work  for  any  length  of  time. 

Follicular  conjunctivitis  lasts  often  for  months,  but,  as  the  follicles 
disappear,  it  leaves  the  mucous  membrance  in  its  normal  state.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases  we  find  that  it  is  caused  by  bad  hygienic  con- 
ditions, and  occurs,  endemically,  in  pauper-schools,  asylums  and 
prisons.      The   use  of  atropine  is  liable  to  bring  on  the  <  is  we 

shall  see  further  on). 

treatment  consists  in  hygienic  precautions  (fresh  air,  chai 

lotions  with  freshly  prepared   Aq.  Chlori.,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  the  use  of  an  ointmenl  of  sulphate 
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of  copper  from  2  to  5  centigrammes  {j/2  to  1  grain)  in  5  grammes 
(about  1  drachm)  of  vaseline,  of  which  the  patient  inserts  a  piece  the 
size  of  half  a  pea  into  the  conjunctival  sac  in  the  evening,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  going  to  bed.  The  degree  of  irritation  produced 
by  this  application  decides  whether  it  should  be  used  daily  or  every 
two  days,  or  at  greater  intervals. 


3.  PURULENT  CONJUNCTIVITIS— BLENNORRHEA  OF  THE  CON- 
JUNCTIVA—OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM— GONORRHEAL  OPH- 
THALMIA. 

Diagnosis. — The  boundary  separating  purulent  conjunctivitis  from 
the  form  which  we  have  just  described  is  not  clearly  marked.  The 
symptoms  of  these  affections  differ  in  their  intensity  rather  than  in 
their  special  characters.  In  purulent  conjunctivitis,  the  vascular  net- 
work of  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  developed  and  more  turgid,  the 
injection  of  the  conjunctiva  is  greater,  and  the  palpebral  sinuses  are 
more  easily  made  prominent  on  everting  the  lids,  which  is  due  to  the 
greater  turgescence  of  their  tissue.  They  appear  covered  with  papillae, 
which  are  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  broader;  or  with  true  papil- 
lary excrescences,  which  easily  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch.  The 
conjunctiva  being  thus  impregnated  with  fluid,  and  even  softened, 
there  being  a  serous  effusion  which  extends  to  the  subconjunctival 
tissue,  we  find  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids.  The  oedema  is  so  great  as 
to  cause  the  furrows  of  the  external  skin  to  disappear ;  and  the  increased 
weight  and  relative  insufficiency  of  the  levator  palpebral  superioris 
causes  a  greater  or  less  drooping  of  the  eyelid. 

The  patient  experiences  a  certain  difficulty  in  opening  the  palpebral 
fissure.  The  external  skin  of  the  eyelids  is  livid  and  the  temperature 
elevated.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  is  also  injected  and  shining,  and  the 
infiltration  of  the  subjacent  tissue  becomes  the  source  of  the  chemosis 
which,  in  very  severe  cases,  encircles  the  cornea  as  a  thick  cushion. 

The  secretion  is  more  abundant  than  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  It 
flows  over  the  eyelids  and  runs  down  the  cheek.  Its  quality  varies 
with  the  period  of  the  disease.  At  first  it  has  the  characteristics  of  a 
severe  dacryorrhoea,  and  the  mucous  material  is  clearly  separable  from 
the  tears.  Then  a  certain  quantity  of  purulent  elements  is  blended 
with  it — the  purulent  elements  mixing  with  the  lachrymal  fluid,  at  last 
it  becomes  uniformly  purulent  (Pyorrhcea). 

At  first  the  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  heat  and  of  smarting, 
then  more  or  less  severe  ciliary  pain  supervenes,  accompanied  by 
shooting  pain  in  the  head. 

In  nervous  subjects  we  sometimes  even   find  a  febrile  movement, 
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which,  as  a  rule,  ceases  when  the  secretion  is  freely  established  and 
reappears  when  the  purulent  ophthalmia  is  complicated  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  cornea. 

Progress  and  Termination. — When  unaccompanied  by  any 
complication,  and  when  not  passing  into  the  chronic  condition,  puru- 
lent ophthalmia  generally  lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  first 
period  of  the  disease,  that  which  precedes  the  establishment  of  the 
secretion,  may  be  so  short  as  to  pass  almost  unperceived. 

When  the  disease  terminates  directly  in  cure,  we  see,  as  for  example 
in  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  all  the  symptoms  gradually  diminishing  and 
the  conjunctiva  slowly  returning  to  its  normal  condition. 

In  other  cases,  the  affection  passes  insensibly  into  the  chronic  form, 
characterized  chiefly  by  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  papillary  ex- 
crescences on  its  surface,  with  more  or  less  bulky  folds  in  the  palpebral 
sinus.  Again,  and  this  is  the  feature  which  constitutes  the  gravity  of 
this  affection  as  compared  with  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  the  cornea  is  seriously  involved. 

There  are  three  different  ways  in  which  the  cornea  may  be  affected  :  — 

I.  There  are  formed,  at  different  places,  by  loss  of  substance  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  cornea,  small  facets,  which  are  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  affection,  when  the  cornea  still  pre- 
serves perfect  transparency.  If  this  loss  of  substance  supervenes  in 
the  final  period  of  the  disease,  and  if  the  patient  is  carefully  watched, 
the  alteration  may  go  no  further,  and  regeneration  of  the  destroyed 
tissue  may  begin. 

If  this  complication  of  the  cornea  appears  when  the  inflammation  is 
at  its  height,  the  smaller  facets  extend  deeper  into  the  cornea  and  be- 
come united,  and  thus  an  ulcer  is  formed  which  is  covered  with 
yellowish  matter;  the  ulcer  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  terminating 
in  perforation  of  the  membrane. 

II.  There  appear  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  the  general 
transparency  of  which  is  diminished,  grayish  points  (infiltrations), 
which  increase  in  size,  become  fused,  and  tend  to  the  formation  of 
abscess. 

III.  The  infiltration  takes  place  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  in  the 
form  of  a  more  or  less  complete  ring;  this  alteration,  if  it  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the   corneal  periphery  (more  than  a  third), 

ties  a  deep-seated  affection  of  the  nutrition  of  this  membrane, 
and  becomes  the  starting  point  of  a  general  necrosis,  which  almost 
inevitably  causes  the  Loss  of  the  eye. 

The  cause   of  this    participation  of  the   cornea  is  due  either  to   the 

inflammation  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue  compressing  tin-  nutrient 

the  cornea,  to  the  direct  action  of  infectious  matter  on  the 
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cornea,  or  to  the  mechanical  friction  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
which  is  swollen  and  covered  with  hypertrophied  papillae. 

In  consequence  of  these  complications,  purulent  conjunctivitis  may 
produce  permanent  opacities  of  the  cornea,  staphylomatous  deformi- 
ties, or  even  complete  destruction  of  the  eye. 

We  may  add  that,  especially  in  old  people,  the  eyelids  do  not  easily 
regain  their  elasticity,  and,  if  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  tarsal 
cartilage,  very  troublesome  ectropion  may  supervene. 

The  importance  of  the  affection  which  we  are  considering,  and  the  danger  which 
arises  from  an  insufficient  or  misdirected  treatment,  make  it  necessary  clearly  to 
define  the  differential  diagnosis  of  purulent  conjunctivitis.  It  may  be  confounded — 
I,  With  catarrhal  ophthalmia  :  we  have  already  stated  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
difference  in  intensity  between  these  two  affections,  the  treatment  of  which  other- 
wise is  almost  identical.  2,  With  acute  granular  conjunctivitis :  in  this  affection 
the  secretion  is  much  less  copious,  the  injection  much  less  pronounced,  and,  consti- 
tuting the  chief  characteristic  distinction  of  acute  granular,  we  have  the  presence 
of  small  whitish  spots  surrounded  by  vessels,  which  appear  first  of  all  at  the  level 
of  the  conjunctiva,  while  in  purulent  ophthalmia  we  have  noticed  the  existence  of 
pointed  or  large  papillae,  which  form  true  excrescences.  An  error  of  diagnosis 
would  be  fatal,  for  the  application  of  caustic,  so  beneficial  in  purulent,  would  only 
aggravate  acute  granular  conjunctivitis.  3,  With  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  :  in  this 
case  the  mucous  membrane  is  tender,  pale,  and  covered  with  yellowish  membranes, 
without  any  trace  of  vessels.  We  also  find  in  diphtheritic  isolated  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  elevated  temperature  of  the  eyelids  and  severe  pain.  The  secretion  does  not 
present  the  homogeneousness  of  a  purulent  secretion,  but  is  rather  bloody  serum,  in 
which  shreds  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane  float.  We  may  also  add  that  diphtheritic 
never  exists  in  the  new-born,  most  frequently  occurring  in  children  of  from  six  months 
to  six  years  old.  In  dubious  cases,  decision  may  be  arrived  at  by  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  discharge;  that  of  infectious  blennorrhoea  generally  contains  a  peculiar 
micrococcus  (Neisser's  gonococcus)  in  the  shape  of  diplococcus,  situated  in  the 
globules  of  pus,  or  in  colonies  resembling  mulberries. 

The  prognosis  in  purulent  ophthalmia  is  not  absolutely  bad  when 
there  is  no  complication.  Yet,  as  complications  are  very  frequent,  and 
may  arise  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  caution  and  reserve  are  always 
necessary.  If  obliged  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  period  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and,  in  cases  where 
it  is  epidemic,  the  character  of  the  epidemic.  If  the  cornea  is  once 
affected,  the  prognosis  becomes  much  more  serious. 

./Etiology. — Any  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  become  blennor- 
rhagic,  the  morbid  state  of  the  tissues  furnishing,  then,  a  particularly 
favorable  soil  for  any  infectious  matter ;  so  that  we  have  at  first  to 
recall  the  various  exciting  causes  of  this  disease.  Any  infectious 
matter — and  it  becomes  so  by  the  presence  of  micrococci — coming 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  may  determine  a 
blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  affection 
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is  most  frequently  produced  by  direct  inoculation,  as  in  gonorrhceal 
ophthalmia  and  in  the  ophthalmia  of  the  newly-born — in  the  latter  by 
contact  of  the  eyes  with  the  vaginal  secretion,  in  the  former  by  the 
urethral  discharge  being  carried  by  the  fingers  to  the  eyes. 

We  often  see  purulent  ophthalmia  appearing  simultaneously  in  a 
number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  same  epidemic  influences — in  bar- 
racks, prisons  and  schools — and  the  contagion  then  spreads  rapidly. 
Opinion  is  still  divided  on  the  question  whether  transmission  takes 
place  exclusively  by  direct  contact  with  the  products  of  secretion,  or 
through  the  air.  For  our  own  part,  adopting  the  view  of  von  Graefe, 
we  believe  that  in  the  latter  mode  the  contagious  elements  are  con- 
veyed by  exhalation. 

What  seems  to  us  more  important  is,  that  the  inoculation  of  the 
products  of  the  secretion  does  not  always  ^produce  the  same  form  of 
the  affection.  We  try  to  explain  this  fact  by  the  varying  condition  of 
the  soil  which  receives  the  infectious  matter. 

Thus,  in  one  case  of  inoculation,  we  see  a  simple  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia supervening;  in  another,  a  purulent  conjunctivitis;  and  in  a 
third,  especially  if  the  disease  is  epidemic,  a  diphtheritic  ophthalmia. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  still  stretched  and  the  secretion  insignificant,  we  must 
abstain  from  applying  to  the  eye  any  remedy  which  is  astringent  or 
caustic.  The  remedies  are  cold  compresses,  kept  on  till  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  the  normal ;  if  there  is  considerable  hyperemia,  repeated 
scarification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palpebral  sinus;  or, 
again,  a  horizontal  incision  beginning  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  carried  through  the  skin,  muscle  and  fascia,  taking  care  of  the 
conjunctiva,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  ectropion  (von  Graefe). 

This  incision,  which  involves  a  few  small  arterial  vessels  in  direct 
communication  with  the  conjunctiva,  has  the  double  advantage  of  active 
depletion  and  of  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  eyelids  on  the  eye  (by 
section  of  the  orbicularis).  When  the  general  state  of  the  patient  permits 
of  it,  this  small  operation  may  be  replaced  by  the  successive  application 
of  a  few  leeches. 

The  so-called  abortive  method,  consisting  in  the  energetic  use  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  should  be  rejected,  because 
at  this  period  of  the  affection  we  are  ignorant  whether  or  not  we 
arc  dialing  with  an  incipient  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  in  which  case 
the  application  of  caustics  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  eye.  It  is 
better  to  try  the  effect  of  the  systematic  exclusion  of  air,  by  using  a 
protecting  bandage,  taking  the  precaution  of  changing  it  morning  and 
evening,  so  as  to  ascertain  tin-  condition  of  the  eye.  This  exclusion  of 
air  may  1><-  better  a<  <  omplished  by  <  overing  the  eye  with  a  large  round 
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piece  of  lint,  firmly  applied  against  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  kept 
wet  by  an  ice-cold  solution  of  boracic  or  salicylic  acid.  In  any  case, 
with  the  first  appearance  of  secretion,  we  direct  the  frequent  application 
of  antiseptic  lotions,  such  as  the  solution  of  sublimate  (i  to  5-10,000), 
freshly-prepared  Aq.  Chlori.,  or  carbolized  water.  These  lotions  and 
the  above-mentioned  ice  compresses  and  scarifications  are  the  only 
admissible  local  treatment  during  the  first  stage,  with  exclusion  of  any 
caustic  application  if  the  secretion  presents  at  this  or  at  any  period  a 
tendency  to  become  plastic.  Such  tendency  is  revealed  by  a  grayish, 
sometimes  membranous,  deposit  on  the  conjunctiva,  which  does  not 
appear  red,  and  does  not  bleed  so  easily  as  in  the  other  cases. 

The  purulent  nature  of  the  disease  being  once  made  clear,  the 
remedy  considered  as  sovereign  in  this  affection  is  the  application  of 
caustics.  A  strong  solution  of  the  lapis  divinus,  acetate  of  lead,  or 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used. 


Or, 


Lapis  divinus  or  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
Distilled  Water, 

Subacetate  of  Lead  Solution,     . 
Distilled  Water, 


50  centigrammes  (8  grains), 
30  grammes  (1   ounce). 

15  centigrammes  (3  grains). 
15  grammes(  y2  ounce). 


But  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  solid  mitigated  nitrate  of 
silver  prefer  it,  and  very  rightly,  to  the  other  remedies  mentioned.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  limiting  the  action  of  the  caustic  to  any  portion 
desired,  which  is  important  in  an  affection  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  not  uniformly  affected. 

The  pencil  of  pure  nitrate,  which  acts  very  deeply  upon  the  struc- 
tures, easily  producing  cicatrices,  should  only  be  used  when  the  con- 
junctival infiltration  is  very  deep,  the  papillary  excrescences  already 
excessive,  and  the  secretion  very  abundant. 

As  a  rule,  we  use  a  pencil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver and  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  applied  in  the  following  manner : 
The  upper  eyelid  is  everted  so  as  to  make  the  palpebral  sinus  prom- 
inent, the  lower  eyelid  is  carried  up  over  the  cornea  so  as  to  protect 
it,  the  pencil  is  applied  to  the  mucous  surface,  more  or  less  freely, 
according  to  the  degree  of  action  which  we  wish  to  obtain.  Any 
excess  of  caustic  is  immediately  neutralized  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  salt  and  water,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  washed  with  pure  water  before  the  lid  is  allowed 
to  assume  its  natural  position.  The  same  operation  is  performed  on 
the  inferior  eyelid,  the  cornea  being  then  protected  by  the  upper  one. 

Mode  of  Action  of  the  Caustic. — On  a  healthy  mucous  surface  an  eschar  is 
formed   after  the   cauterization,  having  the  effect  of  a  foreign   body,  of  which  the 
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tissues  try  to  get  rid.  A  serous  exudation  takes  places  in  the  tissues  beneath  the 
eschar,  which  is  thus  raised  so  as  to  rub  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  pain,  which  till  this  time  has  not  been  severe,  increases  until  the  eschar 
is  separated,  and  then  gives  place  to  a  dull  feeling,  which  lasts  till  the  tissue 
destroyed  by  the  cauterization  is  regenerated.  On  a  blennorrhagic  mucous  surface, 
cauterization  also  produces  an  eschar;  the  resulting  pain  is  very  severe  on  account 
of  the  great  sensibility  of  the  parts  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of  an  equal 
amount  of  cauterization  is  less  than  on  the  healthy  mucous  membrane,  since  the 
engagement  of  the  conjunctiva  produces  a  more  rapid  neutralization  of  the  caustic. 

Whilst  the  eschar  is  being  detached  from  the  subjacent  tissue  by  the  serous 
exudation,  the  temperature  is  very  high,  and  it  only  falls  at  the  period  of  regenera- 
tion. At  this  period,  the  membrane  is  still  deprived,  in  places,  of  its  epithelium, 
and  blood-stained  at  different  points;  but  the  tissues  become  collapsed,  and  there 
is  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  secretion.  It  begins  again,  however,  when 
the  period  of  regeneration  is  terminated,  and  then  the  caustic  must  be  again  applied. 

These  different  periods  (hyperemia  with  serous  exudation,  separation  of  the 
eschar,  regeneration  of  the  epithelium)  generally  occupy  about  four-and-twenty 
hours,  but  there  is  no  absolute  rule  as  to  this  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  watch 
the  patient  carefully  after  the  first  cauterization,  that  we  may  ascertain  the  time 
at  which  the  secretion  has  recommenced,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  time  which 
must  intervene  between  two  cauterizations.  If  they  are  repeated  too  often,  the 
irritation  of  the  eye  will  naturally  be  increased  in  a  permanent  manner;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  seldom,  the  disease  will  gain  fresh  strength  each  time,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  will  be  diminished  (von  Graefe). 

When  one  eye  only  is  affected,  the  other  must  be  protected  from 
contagion  by  a  lint  bandage  made  into  a  fixed  compress  by  diachylon, 
and  rendered  impermeable  by  a  thick  layer  of  collodion.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  point  out  that  this  bandage  must  be  frequently  changed,  so 
that  the  condition  of  the  eye  may  be  ascertained.  Again,  a  suffi- 
ciently large  spectacle  glass,  round,  and  made  in  the  form  of  a  shell, 
may  be  used  with  very  great  convenience  to  the  surgeon  and  to  the 
patient.  The  glass  should  be  encircled  by  a  large  band  of  leather,  which 
should  rest  against  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  be  fixed  behind  the  head 
by  means  of  a  buckle.  For  greater  safety  the  occlusion  may  be  made 
still  more  perfect  by  fastening  the  leather  band  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  with  court-plaster  or  with  goldbeater's  skin,  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  collodion. 

We  must  insist  on  the  patient  observing  the  greatest  possible  clean- 
liness;  the  diseased  eye  should  be  frequently  cleansed,  and  the 
products  of  the  secretion,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  would  irritate 
the  eyeball,  removed.  For  this  purpose,  the  best  method  is  to  employ 
a  current  of  the  antiseptic  solutions  above  mentioned,  projected  from 
a  short  distance  either  from  a  sponge  or  a  syringe. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  patient  and  those  who  are  around  him 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  contagion,  and  how  best  to  avoid  it. 

Immediately  after  the  cauterization  the  reaction,  which  is  sometimes 
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very  strong,  may  be  best  checked  by  cold  compresses,  and,  in  cases 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  the  patient  experiences  great 
relief  from  scarification  of  the  membrane  after  the  application  of  the 
caustic,  before  the  eschar  is  detached,  because  at  this  time  the  conges- 
tion is  greatest.  The  eschar  then  becomes  detached  more  rapidly,  and 
the  pain  is  diminished.  Scarifications  have  thus  a  particular  value  in 
cases  where  there  is  some  complication  of  the  cornea,  and  where  we 
are  anxious  to  avoid  the  hurtful  rubbing  of  the  eschar  on  that  mem- 
brane. Scarification  is  performed  with  a  special  scarifier  (Fig.  24),  by 
means  of  which  small  superficial  incisions  parallel  with  each  other  are 
made. 

The  flow  of  blood  may  be  kept  up  by  lightly  drawing  the  lid  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  incisions,  and  by  carefully  washing  the 
places  scarified.  We  must  avoid  making  the  incisions  too  deep,  other- 
wise conjunctival  cicatrices  may  be  formed. 

When  chymotic  swelling  surrounds  the  cornea  and  prevents  the 
shutting  of  the  lids,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  serous  fluid  which 
produces  it  to  escape.  To  this  end  small  incisions  are  made  with 
curved  scissors  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  in  the  chymotic  swelling. 

Fig.  24. 


DESMARRES'  SCARIFIER. 

When  the  point  of  the  scissors  has  penetrated  the  subconjunctival 
tissue,  it  must  be  incised  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  chemosis; 
then  the  escape  of  the  fluid  is  facilitated  by  making  slight  pressure 
through  the  eyelids,  directing  it  from  the  top  of  the  chemosis  towards 
the  incision. 

The  excision  of  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  should  generally  be  avoided,  because  it  may 
be  the  source  of  troublesome  conjunctival  cicatrices,  and  also  because  it  does  not 
effectually  attain  the  end  in- view.  Again,  excision  of  the  conjunctiva  only  gives 
egress  to  the  fluid  which  is  immediately  beneath  the  portion  of  the  membrane  elevated, 
for  the  effusion  is  enclosed  in  the  cellular  spaces  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  and 
will  remain  there  so  long  as  this  tissue  is  not  incised. 

When  the  purulent  ophthalmia  is  complicated  with  an  affection  of 
the  cornea,  the  anti-blennorrhagic  treatment  must  be  continued,  since 
blennorrhea  of  itself  favors  the  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  cornea. 
After  cauterization  we  must  carefully  neutralize,  /.  e.,  repeatedly  wash 
with  salt  and  water,  the  cauterized  surface,  hasten  the  rapid  separation 
of  the  eschar  by  scarifications,  and  remove  it  directly  it  is  detached. 
If  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  penetrate  its  tissue  deeply,  the  most 
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some  drops  of  cocaine,  the  head  of  the  patient  being  firmly  fixed,  and  the  lids  suffi- 
ciently separated,  it  is  well  to  steady  the  eye  with  fixation  forceps  in  every  case  where 
the  patient  is  unable  to  keep  it  perfectly  at  rest.  In  this  way  only  can  we  be  sure  of 
avoiding  ineffectual  attempts  before  we  succeed  in  puncturing  just  at  the  proper  point, 
the  performance  of  paracentesis  at  any  other  place  than  that  at  which  we  desire  to 
perform  it,  or  the  giving  of  a  wrong  direction  to  the  instrument.  The  paracentesis 
needle  should  be  introduced  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  a  linear  incision  3  or  4  milli- 
meters long.  By  so  causing  the  instrument  to  penetrate  through  the  cornea,  we  run 
the  least  risk  of  consecutive  prolapse  of  the  iris.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  needle  has 
entered  the  anterior  chamber,  we  lower  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  so  that  the  point 
may  not  wound  the  iris  or  the  lens,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  come  forward.  On  withdrawing  the  needle,  as  a  rule,  the  aqueous 
humor  is  seen  to  escape,  coming  out  with  greater  or  less  force  according  to  the  state 
of  the  internal  pressure  of  the  eye  and  the  direction  of  the  wound  in  the  cornea. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  aqueous  humor  only  issues  when  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  separated  either  by  light  pressure  with  the  point  of  the  needle  or  by 
means  of  a  small  probe.  (Fig.  26.)  Again,  by  pressing  lightly  the  rounded  and 
flattened  point  of  this  instrument  on  the  margin  of  the  wound,  we  may  renew,  when 
necessary,  the  discharge  of  aqueous  humor  before  the  wound  completely  cicatrizes. 

After  perforation  of  the   cornea,  if  we  find  that  the  iris  is  involved 
in  the  wound,   we  must  try,  by  means  of  pilocarpine  and  atropine,  to 

Fig.  26. 


CONVEX  PROBE  WITH  BLUNT  POINT. 

restore  it  to  its  normal  position.  The  alternate  application  of  these 
two  remedies  may  occasionally  succeed,  but  often  the  prolapse  is  too 
great  to  allow  of  our  trusting  to  these  means.  In  such  cases  it  is  best 
not  to  touch  it,  but  to  leave  it  to  normal  cicatrization.  But  if  it  adds 
to  the  irritation  of  the  eye,  preventing  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  it  must  be  incised  or  removed.  By  neglecting  this  precaution 
we  run  the  risk  of  having  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  increased.  Often 
when  the  lens  projects  forwards,  it  becomes  necessary  even  to  remove 
it  from  the  eye  through  a  transverse  incision  of  the  cornea.  If  after 
the  extraction  of  the  lens  the  vitreous  body  makes  a  hernia  in  the  cor- 
neal wound,  a  few  drops  of  it  may  be  drained  off  by  puncturing  the 
hyaloid  membrane.  By  so  doing  we  promote  the  formation  of  the 
cicatrix.  Complete  loss  of  the  eye  is  thus  prevented,  and  we  may 
even  have  a  chance  of  restoring,  at  a  later  period,  by  operation  for 
artificial  pupil,  a  useful  amount  of  sight  to  the  patient. 

A  loss  of  vitreous  humor  is  regarded  by  many  surgeons  as  likely  to  lead  to  shrink- 
ing of  the  eyeball.  Such  a  loss  is,  therefore,  generally  dreaded.  Yet  this  does  not 
result  from  even  a  considerable  loss  of  vitreous  humor,  which  is  quickly  replaced, 
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but  rather  from  the  choroiditis  which  may  supervene,  with  considerable  disturbance  of 
the  circulation,  leading  to  changes  in  the  nutrition. 

If  the  conjunctival  blennorrhoeahas  become  chronic,  the  treatment, 
apart  from  the  hygienic  precautions  already  indicated,  is  summed  up 
in  the  regular  use  of  astringent  lotions  and  caustics. 

If  the  secretion  is  moderate  in  quantity,  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be 
used  (i  or  2  to  100  of  water);  if  it  is  more  abundant,  a  lotion  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  3  to  100  of  water),  or  the  mitigated  pencil  may 
be  employed.  Solid  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  preferred  in  those 
cases  where,  the  secretion  having  ceased,  we  wish  to  prevent  perma- 
nent hypertrophy  of  the  papillae.  But  if  the  mucous  membrane  after 
some  time  becomes  accustomed  to  the  action  of  the  same  remedy  and 
it  loses  its  effect,  it  is  advisable  to  alternate  the  nitrate  of  silver  pencil 
with  sulphate  of  copper  or  acetate  of  lead. 

The  two  forms  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  to  which  we  give  a  special 
place  in  the  classification  of  conjunctivites,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 
gonorrheal  conjunctivitis,  present  the  same  series  of  symptoms,  and  the 
principles  of  treatment  are  also  the  same. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  (of  new-born  children). — In  regard  to 
this  we  would  only  remark  that  sometimes  it  assumes,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  the  appearance  of  a  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  and  then 
requires  the  attention  proper  to  that  affection.  Sometimes  the 
form  it  takes  is  freely  purulent.  Sometimes  again  the  secretion 
shows  a  tendency  to  plasticity,  approaching  to  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis, which  latter  affection  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the 
next  chapter.  But  the  true  diphtheritic  is  never  seen  in  newly-born 
children.  What  we  find  in  such  cases  is  not,  as  in  true  diphtheritic, 
the  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  fibrinous  matter,  but  the 
deposit  of  fibrinous  exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
form  of  a  membrane.  Nevertheless,  this  state  of  matters  warns  us  to 
be  somewhat  cautious  in  using  caustics,  and  indicates  antiseptic  lotions, 
the  prolonged  application  of  ice-cold  compresses,  and,  if  the  plasticity 
of  the  secretion  continues,  the  administration  to  the  little  patient  of 
very  minute  doses  of  calomel. 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  of  new-born  children  can  be  ascribed  to 
different  causes  in  isolated  or  combined  action,  such  as  a  too  irritating 
light,  cold,  uncleanliness.  But  the  ^etiological  element  in  blennor- 
rhcea  neonatorum  is  direct  infection,  by  leucorrhceal  discharge  of  the 
vagina  or  cervix  uteri  finding  its  way  into  the  infant's  eye  during  the 
act  of  birth,  or,  later,  by  means  of  soiled  linen  or  sponges.  Thus  it 
is  important  to  use  rigid  prophylaxis  by  careful  disinfection  of  the 
vagina  before  and  during  parturition,  and  to  strongly  recommend 
extreme  cleanliness  in  the  linen  and  sponges  used,  and  as  regards  the 
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hands  of  all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  mother  and  child.  Consid- 
erable diminution  in  the  frequency  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
(from  10  to  0.2  per  cent.)  has  been  obtained  by  taking  these  precau- 
tions, together  with  the  minute  cleansing  of  the  face  and  eyes  of  the 
child  with  carbolized  water  (i  or  2  per  cent.),  and  instillation  of  some 
drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (2  per  cent.)  between  the  eye- 
lids immediately  after  birth.  A  child  with  blennorrhcea  must  be 
isolated  and  treated  according  to  the  rules  given  above. 

We  also  frequently  meet  with  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  little  girls 
affected  with  leucorrhcea,  or  children  living  near  them.  The  frequency 
and  the  danger  of  this  contagion  should  lead  medical  men  to  a  serious 
investigation  of  such  cases,  in  order  that  they  may  guide  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  children,  and  recommend  hygienic  measures  as 
well  as  the  local  treatment  required. 

In  gonorrhoeal  blennorrhcea  the  infection  takes  place  by  direct 
transmission  of  the  discharge  with  the  fingers.  Sometimes  we  observe 
simultaneously  severe  arthritis,  which  may  attack  several  joints  at  the 
same  time  or  successively-  The  inflammatory  process,  generally  very 
intense,  runs  a  very  rapid  course.  The  tumefaction  of  the  lids  is  con- 
siderable, the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  greatly  swollen,  and  that  of  the 
eyeball  is  the  seat  of  a  bright  injection  and  of  a  deep  chemosis.  The 
secretion  is  rapidly  established  and  very  abundant. 

It  is  especially  in  these  cases  that  we  must  not  forget  to  take  the 
precaution  of  thoroughly  protecting  the  eye  which  is  not  affected,  on 
account  of  the  exceedingly  contagious  nature  of  the  discharge,  of 
which  we  must  warn  the  patient  and  those  around  him.  If  the  disease 
run  a  very  acute  course,  we  must  apply  ice-cold  compresses  of  antisep- 
tic solution  (sublimate)  day  and  night,  deplete  by  scarifying  or  by  the 
repeated  application  of  leeches,  give  large  doses  of  calomel,  and  even 
make  use  of  mercurial  frictions,  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  plasticity.  As  soon  as  the  purulent  character  of  the  ophthalmia  is 
declared,  we  must  begin  cauterization,  which  may  have  to  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  a  day,  because  the  eschar  becomes  detached  so  much 
the  more  quickly  as  the  congestion  is  greater. 

II. 
DIPHTHERITIC  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Diphtheritic  Conjunctivitis,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  eye,  observed  in  true  epidemics  in  some  of  the  northern 
regions  (e.g.,  in  North  Germany),  is  exceedingly  rare  in  other  coun- 
tries, especially  Britain  and  France. 

It  is  true  that  supposed  cases  of  it  have  been  often  reported,  but 
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this  is  due  to  the  disease  having  been  confounded  with  the  croupous 
form  of  ordinary  conjunctivitis,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  covered 
with  a  slight  white  or  grayish  membrane,  which  may  sometimes  be 
removed  en  masse  or  in  pieces,  exposing  the  underlying  mucous  mem- 
brane very  much  congested,  turgid,  bleeding  and  of  a  brilliant  red 
color.  It  is  thus  we  observe  it,  for  example,  in  little  children,  as  a 
variety  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  in  more  advanced  age  some- 
times as  an  epidemic  form  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  or  blennorrhea. 
Its  prognosis  is  far  from  being  so  serious  as  in  diphtheria,  and  the 
treatment  is  that  of  catarrh  or  blennorrhcea  (vide  supra),  with  the 
restriction  that  we  have  to  abstain  from  cauterization  as  long  as  there 
is  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membranes. 

True  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  presents  altogether  different 
symptoms.  It  is  characterized  by  a  fibrinous  infiltration  throughout 
the  entire  thickness  ot  the  mucous  membrane,  which  interferes  with 
the  circulation,  and  gives  a  peculiar  tinge  to  this  membrane. 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  begins  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and 
acute  pain,  accompanied  by  increased  secretion  of  tears.  Shortly 
after,  the  upper  lid  becomes  swollen,  the  cutaneous  markings  disappear, 
the  skin  becomes  smooth,  shining  and  of  a  pale  rose  tint  which  spreads 
over  the  lid  from  the  free  margin.  The  patient  finds  it  difficult,  and 
soon  impossible,  to  raise  the  eyelid.  It  falls  down  and  overlaps  the 
other,  and  he  becomes  excessively  afraid  of  its  being  touched  when 
any  one  approaches  him  to  raise  it. 

The  ocular  conjunctiva  presents  a  large  vascular  network,  but  is  not 
of  a  bright  red  color.  The  chemosis,  which  is  then  rapidly  developed, 
is  of  a  yellowish  appearance,  intermixed  with  a  great  number  of  red 
points,  each  of  which  is  a  small  apoplectic  spot.  Incision  of  the  che- 
mosis does  not  permit  of  the  escape  of  any  serum,  the  subconjunctival 
tissue  being  infiltrated  with  coagulated,  gelatinous  fibrin. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  evert  the  superior  eyelid,  not  only  because  of 
the  pain,  but  because  the  lid  offers  great  resistance.  After  everting, 
we  see  that  the  surface  is  smooth  and  yellowish.  This  is  due  to  the 
thick,  fibrinous  exudation  which  deeply  infiltrates  the  conjunctiva, 
stopping  almost  entirely  the  circulation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
menacing  with  total  destruction  the  conjunctiva  and  the  entire  eye. 
If  we  remove  a  layer  of  this  exudation  we  invariably  find  the  same 
smooth  yellow  surface — that  is  to  say,  the  conjunctiva  thus  curiously 
infiltrated.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  absence  of  vessels,  and  if 
an  incision  is  made,  even  to  a  considerable  depth,  scarcely  a  drop  of 
blood  is  shed.  This  gives  to  the  mucous  membrane  a  lardaceous  ap- 
pearance, which  is  still  better  seen  in  the  part  covering  the  <  ul-ii 
The  lower  lid  presents  the  same  appearand 
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In  children,  well-defined  white  diphtheritic  patches  are  often  found 
on  the  external  skin  at  the  angles  of  the  eye.  Amongst  them  also  the 
diphtheritic  affection  does  not  always  involve  the  whole  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva,  but  may  occupy  only  limited  portions  of  the  membrane. 

The  secretion  is  sanious,  grayish  and  mixed  with  numerous  detached 
flakes  of  the  diphtheritic  matter;  there  is  also  great  lachrymal  catarrh, 
producing  a  feeling  of  excessive  heat. 

This  combination  of  symptoms  is  characteristic  of  the  first  period  of 
the  disease,  the  so-called  period  of  infiltration.  It  is  during  this 
first  period — which  may  be  of  very  short  duration,  but  may  last  for 
six,  eight  or  even  ten  days — that  the  safety  of  the  eye  is  especially 
threatened  by  complications  of  the  cornea.  If  corneal  affections  super- 
vene only  during  the  second  stage,  or  if  the  second  stage  begins  before 
the  cornea  is  seriously  involved,  the  danger  is  much  less. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  period — the  period  of  purulent 
discharge — the  lids  begin  to  lose  their  stiffness,  and  there  is  a  copious 
discharge  of  fibrinous  masses.  Vessels  reappear  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  circulation  is  re-established  at  several 
points,  so  that  there  only  remain  isolated  white  patches,  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  mucous  membrane,  resembling  that  of  purulent 
conjunctivitis.  Whilst  these  white  patches  gradually  lose  the  char- 
acteristic physiognomy  of  the  diphtheritic  infiltration,  the  rest  of  the 
conjunctiva,  still  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  is  covered  with  papillary 
excrescences  which  ultimately  invade  the  entire  surface,  so  that  in  the 
end  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  well-defined  purulent  oph- 
thalmia. At  the  same  time,  the  chemosis  loses  its  yellow  appearance 
and  its  stiffness,  and  resembles  more  the  ordinary  chemosis.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  disease  does  not  end  as  does  blennorrhea  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, but  enters  a  third  stage — the  period  of  cicatrization. 

We  are  then  in  the  presence  of  a  regressive  modification  of  the  con- 
junctival tissue,  which  becomes  transformed  into  cicatricial  tissue,  pro- 
ducing, according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  more  or  less  extensive 
adhesions  between  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  that  of  the  eyeball. 

When  the  infiltration  has  been  moderate,  the  cicatricial  alteration 
may  be  confined  to  a  simple  shrinking  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  but  in 
more  pronounced  cases  there  is  a  true  xerophthalmia,  followed  by  the 
loss  of  the  eye. 

The  ultimate  condition  of  diphtheritic  affections  varies  according 
to  the  duration  of  each  period.  After  a  prolonged  first  period,  the 
purulent  stage  is  generally  rapid,  whilst  the  process  of  cicatrization 
occupies  a  considerable  time.  The  inverse  takes  place  when  the  first 
period  is  short,  and  it  may  be  so  short  as  to  pass  almost  unobserved. 

The  greatest  danger  of  this  destructive  disease  arises  from  affections 
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of  the  cornea,  and  unfortunately  these  complications  are   only  too 
frequent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  complete  interruption  of  the 
circulation  in  the  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  tissues  as  accom- 
panies the  period  of  infiltration  cannot  last  long  without  seriously 
affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea.  In  short,  this  membrane  is  very 
readily  altered  if  the  period  of  infiltration  lasts  for  more  than  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours.  And  if  this  period  lasts  for  a  long  time  the 
loss  of  the  eye  is  only  too  certain. 

There  is  a  great  difference  according  as  the  cornea  becomes  affected 
in  the  first  period  or  during  the  purulent  stage. 

In  the  first  case,  the  cornea,  till  now  in  a  normal  state,  and  even  of 
an  exceptional  brilliancy,  becomes  all  of  a  sudden  the  seat  of  a  slight 
exudative  opacity,  which  extends  more  and  more  ;  the  epithelium 
which  covers  it  is  destroyed,  and  an  ulcer  is  formed  which  increases 
in  size  and  in  depth,  and  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  an 
opacity  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  transparent.  The  margins  of 
this  ulceration  have  the  appearance  of  being  "  punched  out,"  and  we 
are  liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  its  depth  when  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer, 
yielding  to  the  internal  pressure,  rises  up  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  cornea.  Perforation  may  then  take  place,  which,  if 
involving  a  considerable  surface,  is  followed  by  rupture  of  the  capsule 
and  panophthalmitis.  If  the  perforation  is  less  extensive,  the  prolapsed 
iris  which  fills  up  the  wound  of  the  cornea  becomes  covered  with  a 
thick  exudation,  and  the  disease  follows  its  destructive  course  on  this 
membrane. 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  prevent  perforation  by  paracentesis,  the 
opening  is  immediately  closed,  and  if  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is 
excised  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  fistula,  our  object  is  not 
easily  attained,  because  the  great  plasticity  of  the  secretion  im- 
mediately obliterates  the  opening,  and  covers  the  prolapse  of  the 
iris  with  exudation. 

The  affection  of  the  cornea  does  not  always  assume  the  same  form ; 
it  sometimes  begins  with  facets  which  are  almost  transparent,  at  other 
times  by  general  yellowish  infiltration.  The  result  of  either  is  a  wide- 
spread ulceration,  which  tends  to  perforation. 

If  the  purulent  period  supervenes  during  the  course  of  the  corneal 
affection,  there  is  a  much  greater  chance  of  its  becoming  limited,  and 
we  may  then  hope  to  preserve  part  of  the  vision. 

The  affections  of  the  cornea  are  the  same  as  we  have  described  in 
speaking  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Prognosis. — We  have  already  said  that  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis 
is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  affection  from  which  the  eye-  can  suffer, 
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because  it  only  too  often  terminates  in  the  loss  of  the  eye,  and  because 
any  treatment  hitherto  tried  has  been  quite  inadequate. 

It  is  more  serious  in  the  case  of  an  adult  than  of  a  child.  Cases 
where  the  affection  only  partially  reaches  the  conjunctiva,  and  to  no 
great  depth,  naturally  allow  a  more  favorable  prognosis.  But  it  is 
always  doubtful  until  the  purulent  stage  is  reached. 

During  the  first  period,  we  judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  case  by  the 
amount  of  infiltration  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  tissue,  which  may  be 
estimated  by  the  degree  of  stiffness  of  the  lid,  by  the  more  or  less 
complete  suppression  of  the  circulation,  and  by  the  grayish  color  of 
the  chemosis. 

The  state  of  the  cornea  decides  the  future  of  the  eye  ;  the  earlier  the 
affection  of  this  membrane,  the  graver  is  the  prognosis.  If  the  kera- 
titis begins  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  period,  the  prog- 
nosis is  much  more  favorable.  The  pre-existence  of  a  vascular  affec- 
tion of  the  cornea  is  a  very  beneficial  circumstance,  for  reasons 
sufficiently  obvious.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  general 
character  of  the  epidemic. 

Experience  shows  that  the  cases  caused  by  direct  contagion  are 
much  the  more  serious. 

./Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  disease  are  very  obscure ;  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  very  contagious,  and  is  generally  present 
as  an  epidemic.  It  should  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  a 
general  condition,  as  is  manifest  from  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  diphtheritic  affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  from  the 
general  symptoms  which  accompany  it,  such  as  violent  fever,  with 
periodical  exacerbation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  considerable  general 
weakness. 

Corroborative  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  other  eye, 
although  protected  from  direct  contagion,  often  becomes  attacked. 
The  undoubted  influence  of  systemic  remedies  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. During  an  epidemic,  we  observe  that  children  of  weak  con- 
stitution are  oftenest  smitten,  and  amongst  them  we  find  a  relatively 
large  number  who  are  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  diphtheritic  epidemic,  inflammations  and 
traumatisms  of  the  eye  readily  assume  the  special  character  of  the 
disease.  It  thus  happens  that  a  too  active  use  of  irritating  remedies, 
especially  of  caustics,  aids  its  development,  especially  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  predisposing  plasticity  of  the  secretion. 

Although  the  diphtheritic  disease  is  eminently  contagious,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  inoculation  does  not  always  produce  the  same  disease, 
but  perhaps  a  catarrhal  or  purulent  affection  of  the  conjunctiva ;  whilst, 
on    the  other   hand,    inoculation    of   purulent    matter   may  produce 
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diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  Newly-born  children  are  never  affected 
with  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  ;  it  sometimes,  although  rarely,  occurs 
between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  a  year.  Then  its  frequency 
increases  progressively  till  the  third  year,  after  which  it  diminishes  till 
the  eighth  year.     Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  rarely  attacks  adults. 

Treatment. — If  a  specific  treatment  for  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis 
remains  to  be  discovered,  we  can  at  least  indicate,  on  the  one  hand, 
treatment  which  is  undoubtedly  injurious,  and,  on  the  other,  those 
remedies  which  seem  to  act  favorably  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  disease,  the  use  of  caustics  must  be 
entirely  proscribed  ;  they  unquestionably  destroy  the  eye.  The  local 
treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  ice-cold  compresses  made  with  freshly 
prepared  aqu.  chlori.,  or  with  a  solution  of  sublimate  (i  per  5000), 
which  should  be  changed  whenever  they  become  hot,  and  continued 
day  and  night  till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  period.  Active 
blood-letting  (which  cannot  be  obtained  by  scarifications,  since  they  do 
not  allow  any  blood  to  escape)  is  best  effected  by  applying  leeches  in 
the  region  of  the  internal  angle  over  the  nasal  bone.  By  renewing 
the  leeches  as  often  as  they  fall  off,  we  maintain  a  continuous  and  even 
an  increasing  escape  of  blood  during  the  first  period  of  the  disease. 

We  must  prescribe  for  the  patient  a  strict  diet  and  a  mercurial 
treatment,  giving  5  centigrammes  (^  grain )  of  calomel  to  an  adult,  and 
from  y2  to  2  centigrammes  (yV~  Y  grain)  to  a  child,  every  two  hours 
night  and  day.  At  the  same  time  we  make  mercurial  inunctions 
every  day,  using  the  compound  ointment — 2  to  4  grammes  (3ss  to  Z'\) 
for  an  adult,  ^  to  1  gramme  (gr.  6  to  gr.  15)  for  a  child.  This 
active  treatment  must  of  course  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  danger 
diminishes. 

The  affected  eye  should  be  frequently  washed  with  a  disinfecting 
fluid  mixed  with  milk  or  boroglycerine,  which  is  beneficial  in  taking  up 
the  isolated  flakes  of  the  secretion.  If  the  second  eye  is  not  affected, 
it  must  be  protected  from  direct  inoculation  by  the  protecting  glass 
(already  described),  or,  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  by  a  bandage, 
avoiding,  however,  any  kind  of  pressure  which  might  become  danger- 
ous by  impeding  the  circulation. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  use  of  the  protecting  bandage  must  be 
Stopped  as  soon  as  the  slightest  tumefaction  of  the  lids  appears. 

A^  soon  as  the  purulent  period  seems  imminent,  it  must  be  promoted 
by  stopping  the  cold  compresses,  and  they  may  then  even  be  beneficially 
replaced  by  hot  aromatic  compresses. 

During  the  last  few  years,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  check 
diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  at  its  commencement,  by  hot  compresses 
moistened  with  a  disinfectant  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium 
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or  of  benzoate  of  soda  (5  to  100).  The  results  of  this  treatment  seem 
to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the  method  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  all  enfeebling  treatment  in 
ordinary  diphtheria  meets  an  increasing  number  of  adversaries  ;  so  that 
we  may  also  doubt  the  utility  of  mercurial  treatment  and  of  blood- 
letting in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva.  Undoubtedly,  any  energetic 
treatment  must  be  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
individual. 

If  we  notice  that  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  characterizes  the  second  period,  we  may  apply  slight  cauteriza- 
tions to  the  red  and  bleeding  points,  closely  watching  the  effect.  To 
avoid  the  friction  of  the  slough  in  the  cornea,  it  is  well  to  begin  with 
the  inferior  eyelid.  If  the  slough  is  quickly  and  easily  detached,  we 
may  make  a  second  and  somewhat  stronger  cauterization,  followed  by 
deep  scarification,  which  accelerates  the  circulation  and  promotes  the 
separation  of  the  slough. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  abstain  from  repeating  these  preliminary 
cauterizations  if  the  fibrinous  exudation  returns. 

If  once  a  freely  purulent  condition  is  declared,  the  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  recommended  for  purulent  conjunctivitis, 
with  a  few  necessary  modifications,  such  as  a  certain  amount  of  pru- 
dence in  cauterizing,  and  the  restricted  use  of  cold  compresses,  which 
are  only  of  transient  utility  after  cauterization. 

During  the  period  of  cicatrization  we  must  cease  to  use  caustics,  and 
as  far  as  possible  palliate  the  desiccation  of  the  eye  by  instillations  of 
milk,  boroglycerine,  carbonate  of  soda  lotion  (30  grains  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  1  ounce  of  water). 

Corneal  complications  demand  the  use  of  pilocarpine  and  paracen- 
tesis of  the  anterior  chamber,  performed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer, 
of  a  considerable  size,  so  as  to  establish  if  possible  a  fistulous  opening. 

During  the  process  of  recovery  and  after  its  completion,  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  requires,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  strengthening 
diet  and  tonics. 

III. 

PUSTULAR,  PHLYCTENULAR  OPHTHALMIA. 

This  disease,  which  only  exists  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  is  char- 
acterized by  well  defined  and  very  limited  exudations,  which  elevate 
the  epithelium,  and  form  pustules  containing  a  perfectly  transparent 
gelatinous  liquid.  Various  forms  of  the  disease  are  distinguished  by 
the  seat,  development  and  complications  of  these  phlyctenular. 

1.  In  the  most  simple  form,  there  appears  on  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva, a  little  raised  above  its  level,  a  triangular  injection,  its  summit, 
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which  is  directed  towards  the  cornea,  presenting  a  phlyctenula  as  large 
as  a  pin  head  or  millet  seed.  There  may  be  several  of  them  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  conjunctiva.  At  first  the  injection  increases,  but  after- 
wards the  vascular  swelling  flattens,  becomes  pale  and  disappears  along 
with  the  phlyctenular  the  contents  of  which  are  absorbed  without 
leaving  any  trace. 

At  other  times  the  small  phlyctenula  bursts,  allowing  the  contents 
to  escape,  and  forming  a  small  ulcer,  which  is  soon  covered  with  a 
layer  of  epithelium,  and  heals  in  a  short  time. 

This  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  more  quickly 
the  farther  the  phlyctenula  is  removed  from  the  cornea. 

Very  often  the  injection  advances  in  the  form  of  little  bands,  always 
pushing  the  infiltration  before  it.  On  reaching  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  it  assumes  a  horse-shoe  shape,  or  divides  into  two.  Sometimes 
many  injections  with  their  exudations  affect  the  cornea  in  this  manner. 

If  the  disease  is  arrested  at  this  point  the  injection  grows  pale  and 
disappears,  but  the  gray  exudation  of  the  cornea  is  for  a  long  time 
visible  as  an  opacity  of  the  membrane.  At  this  period  the  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  sometimes  encroach  on  the  cornea,  causing  a  superficial 
vascular  corneitis,  which  has  received  the  name  of  phlyctenular  or 
scrofulous  pannus. 

2.  At  other  times  the  conjunctival  or  subconjunctival  injection  is 
much  more  extensive.  The  hyperaemia  and  infiltration  are  localized  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  conjunctival  ring,  and  thus  form  a  slight 
swelling  round  the  cornea.  On  it  we  sometimes  find,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, a  great  number  of  very  small  transparent  phlyctenular,  which 
cover  the  conjunctival  ring  like  fine  sand.     In  a  few  days  the  injection 

,  the  pericorneal  swelling  falls  and  the  small  pustules  disappear 
without  leaving  any  traces.  Very  rarely  they  excoriate  and  form  little 
ulcers,  which,  in  any  case,  quickly  heal  up,  becoming  covered  with  a 
layer  of  epithelium.  This  form  is  almost  never  complicated  with 
pustular  corneitis. 

3.  A  very  pronounced  injection  accompanies  the  formation  of  large 
sub-epithelial  exudations  of  the  conjunctiva  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cornea,  on  the  conjunctival  ring  itself,  and  sometimes 
partly  on  the  cornea. 

These  flattened  exudations  may  be  formed  several  at  a  time  or  suc- 
cessively. Their  epithelial  layer  excoriates,  and  they  then  present 
large  ulcerations  from  1  to  2  millimetres  in  diameter,  which  do  not 
heal  for  some  weeks.       It'  the  ulceration  gain  ill  depth  it  may  give  rise 

to  perforation  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  which,  if  not  attended  to, 

may  be  the  starting  point  of  partial  staphyloma.     More  rarely  the 

accompanied  with  circumscribed  infiltrations  in  the  cornea 
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(yellow  infiltration),  which  become  changed  into  an  abscess  by  the 
purulent  transformation  of  the  infiltrated  tissues. 

4.  Large  phlyctenular  are  formed  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  The 
inflammation  gains  in  depth,  and  is  communicated  to  the  sclerotic. 
We  then  find  a  large  prominent  pustule,  of  a  violet-red  color,  clearly 
defined,  the  injection  of  which  disappears  on  pressure.  This  phlyc- 
tenula  very  often  ulcerates,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  may  be 
prolonged,  but  the  inflammatory  process  only  affects  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  sclerotic. 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  occasionally  unaccompanied  by  any 
subjective  sensations;  but  at  other  times  the  patient  suffers  from  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  tears,  very  violent  pain  and  intense  photophobia, 
associated  with  blepharospasm.  This  last  symptom  is  met  with  espe- 
cially and  almost  exclusively  when  the  cornea  is  affected.  When,  by 
means  of  elevators,  and  even  then  not  without  difficulty,  we  separate 
the  lids  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  eye,  there  is  a  gush  of  hot 
tears,  and  the  patient  turns  up  his  eyes  to  avoid  the  light.  Photo- 
phobia and  blepharospasm  disappear  momentarily,  so  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  eye  becomes  easy,  after  the  application  of  some  drops  of 
cocaine  between  the  eyelids.  The  secretion  is  not  altered  unless  the 
affection  is  complicated  with  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  is  its  predisposi- 
tion to  frequent  relapses. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  good  in  the  case  of  small 
phlyctenular  on  the  conjunctiva  and  on  the  conjunctival  ring,  if  the 
cornea  is  not  affected.  Even  corneal  complication  in  the  form  of  bands 
makes  the  prognosis  worse  only  in  so  far  that  the  consequent  opacity 
does  not  easily  yield.  In  the  case  of  pustular  conjunctivitis  with 
episcleritis,  we  must  not  forget  the  longer  duration  of  the  disease, 
which,  per  se,  is  not  an  element  of  danger.  The  large  phlyctenular  of 
the  conjunctival  ring  last  for  a  long  time  ;  but,  if  carefully  watched, 
they  pass  off  without  leaving  any  trace. 

Where  we  have  yellow  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  the  prognosis 
depends  on  the  amount  of  inflammation  which  accompanies  this  con- 
dition. If  it  is  entirely  absent  the  prognosis  is  bad ;  it  is  much  better 
if  the  inflammation  is  acute. 

Etiology. — Phlyctenular  ophthalmia  specially  attacks  children, 
and  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the  most  frequent  of  the  conjunc- 
tivites  of  this  period  of  life. 

We  find  it  in  healthy  children,  as  well  as  in  those  who  are  badly 
nourished  and  scrofulous.  The  term  "  scrofulous,"  as  applied  to  it,  is 
therefore  not  justifiable. 

It  may  arise  from  any  of  the  irritating  influences  which  induce  the 
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other  forms  of  conjunctivitis.  The  concurrent  appearance,  either  be- 
fore or  after  its  commencement,  of  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  eyelids 
or  of  the  surrounding  skin,  such  as  eczema  or  zona,  seem  to  point  to 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  as  an  exanthematous  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  depending  on  the  ciliary  nerves.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  conjunctival  herpes.  Yet  many  of  the  forms  of  this  affection 
which  we  have  described  bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  cutaneous 
herpes. 

Dr.  Martin  (of  Bordeaux)  pays  great  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
astigmatism,  and  considers  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  as  calculated 
to  prevent  the  relapses. 

Treatment. — Very  often,  specially  in  the  slighter  forms  which  do 
not  involve  the  cornea,  the  cure  is  spontaneous  ;  accordingly,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  interpose  needlessly  with  an  irritating  local  treatment, 
which  can  only  increase  the  evil.  Above  all,  three  remedies  much  in 
favor  with  the  public  and  even  with  medical  men — viz.,  vesicants, 
leeches  and  nitrate  of  silver — must  be  proscribed.  The  first  increase 
the  nervous  irritability  of  the  little  patients;  the  second  do  not,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  meet  any  indication,  and  they  needlessly  enfeeble 
the  patient  ;  the  third  may,  at  most,  be  employed  when  the  affection 
is  complicated  with  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  and  even  then,  for  fear  of 
causing  too  strong  irritation,  it  may  be  replaced  by  solutions  of  alum 
or  of  borax. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  beneficially  used  to  paint  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  when 
it  is  ulcerated,  as  it  very  often  is  in  scrofulous  children. 

The  principal  and,  so  to  speak,  specific  remedies  for  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia  are  the  local  application  of  pure  calomel  dust  and  of  oxide 
of  mercury.  The  first  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  very  dry  brush 
handled  in  the  following  manner  :  The  lids  are  everted,  and  the 
powder  is  thrown  on  the  unhealthy  conjunctiva  by  a  sharp  stroke  of 
the  index  finger  against  the  brush  held  between  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger. 

A  very  fine  layer  of  calomel  is  thus  deposited  on  the  cornea  and 
conjunctiva.  After  a  short  time,  the  calomel  is  found  rolled  into  fila- 
ments in  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  whence  it  is  easily  removed  by 
means  of  a  brush  moistened  with  water. 

These  insufflations  are  repeated  daily  until  the  phlyctenular  disap- 
pear, then  at  increasingly  longer  intervals  for  several  weeks. 

The  method  in  which  the  calomel  acts  is  difficult  to  explain.  It 
may,  mechanically,  destroy  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  pustules,  and 
thus  assist  in  their  rupture.  Yet  experiments  have  shown  that  other 
powder^  do  not  produce   the  same   effect.      Its  chemical  action   could 
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only  be  explained  by  its  transformation  into  the  bichloride,  for  calomel 
itself  is  insoluble.  Its  action  then  would  be  to  diminish  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels  and  even  to  obliterate  the  smallest  branches. 

In  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  we  must  prescribe  hot  lotions  with 
chlorinated  water,  and  the  sub-orbital  region  must  be  rubbed  with  the 
following  ointment :  — 

White  precipitate,     .         .'                  .         .          .         50  centigs.  (gr.  7). 
Extract  of  belladonna,       .....  I  gramme  (gr.  16). 

White  vaseline, 8  grammes  (  5  ij). 

When  the  first  irritation  has  passed  off,  and  the  cornea  has  become 
vascular,  we  use  with  great  advantage  an  ointment  of  the  oxide  of 
mercury,  so  justly  praised  by  Pagenstecher. 

It  may  be  prescribed  in  the  following  proportions  :  — 

Yellow  oxide  of  mercury  (prepared  by  the  moist 

method), 25  to  50  cs.  (gr.  4  to  7). 

Vaseline,    ........        5  grammes  (  3  j). 

We  introduce  a  piece  the  size  of  half  a  pea  into  the  conjunctival 
sac  by  means  of  a  small  brush ;  it  is  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  is  then  removed  by  carefully  washing  the  conjunctiva 
and  inferior  cul-de-sac  with  a  moist  brush. 

The  photophobia  has  been  treated  in  a  special  manner  by  painting 
tincture  of  iodine  on  the  forehead  and  shut  eyelids,  but  this  symptom 
often  disappears  with  the  treatment  just  described.  While  it  lasts,  we 
must  not  encourage  the  tendency  shown  by  children  to  hide  their 
faces  and  to  seek  out  dark  corners.  It  is  better  to  apply  a  protective 
bandage,  which  moreover  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  little 
patients  rubbing  their  eyes. 

It  is  necessary  to  change  the  bandage  often,  to  clean  the  eyes,  and 
to  replace  the  bandage,  as  soon  as  the  condition  permits,  with  dark- 
colored  glasses. 

When  the  keratitis  is  in  the  form  of  little  bands,  we  may  cut  short 
the  progress  of  the  disease  by  gently  touching  the  small  exudation 
with  a  pointed  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  pencil,  followed  immediately 
by  washing  with  salt  water,  or  by  dividing  the  vessels  near  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  This  small  operation  is  performed  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  scarifying  knife.  Since  the  circulation  is  easily  re-established 
in  the  vessels  thus  divided,  we  prefer  to  destroy  them  with  the  galvano- 
cautery  or  to  excise  a  piece  ;  this  is  done  by  lifting  up  a  small  fold 
containing  the  vessels,  and  snipping  it  ofT  with  curved  scissors.  We 
must  abstain  from  excision  in  scrofulus  pannus,  which  yields  readily  to 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

Ulcers   and    abscesses  of  the    cornea  do    not  permit    the   use   of 
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calomel  or  Pagenstecher's  ointment  ;  their  treatment  will  be  discussed 
in"  the  chapter  on  corneitis. 

When  intense  blepharospasm  prevents  thorough  treatment,  or  is- 
injurious  from  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  cornea,  we  must  relieve 
the  eye  by  section  of  the  external  palpebral  ligament,  adding  thereto 
if  necessary,  after  the  method  of  Agnevv,  incision  of  the  tarso  orbital 
fascia.  Section  of  the  external  palpebral  ligament  is  performed  by 
dividing  the  external  commissure  horizontally  for  from  10  to  15  milli- 
metres with  a  pair  of  straight-pointed  scissors.  To  divide  the  fascia, 
we  draw  the  lid  upwards  and  outwards,  slip  one  limb  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  between  the  skin  and  tarso-orbital  fascia,  and  run  the  other 
into  the  superior  cul-de-sac.  We  then  divide  the  fascia,  made  tense  by 
the  dragging  on  the  lid,  by  a  sharp  stroke  of  the  scissors  for  about 
4  or  5  millimetres. 

For  the  excoriations  of  the  skin,  so  frequent  about  the  nostrils  and 
lips,  we  use  glycerine,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  later  an 
ointment  of  lead  or  zinc.  We  must  also  attend  to  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  by  injecting  or  otherwise  locally  applying  an  astringent  or 
caustic  lotion. 

General  treatment  must  not  be  neglected,  because  the  constitution 
of  the  patient  often  requires  it,  and  it  is  then  indispensable  in  warding 
off  relapses,  so  common  in  this  disease.  Of  suitable  hygienic  pre- 
cautions, residence  in  a  pure  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  exercise  form 
a  considerable  part.  Light  purgatives  are  often  necessary,  but 
especially  an  alterative.  We  may  give  some  such  powder  as  the 
following  :  — 

Antimonii  sulphuratis,         .  .  ^ 

Pulv.  Rhei.,         .  .  .  .  [aa  gr.    15-30. 

Sodae  Bicarb.,      ....  J 

Divided  into  twenty  powders.     One  thrice  daily. 

We  may  add  to  this,  if  necessary,  small  doses  of  calomel. 

We  have  seen  benefit  derived  from  prolonged  rubbing  of  the  whole 
body  with  salt  water,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  from 
cod-liver  oil,  or  from  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  in  small  spoonfuls 
after  food. 

SPRING  CATARRH. 

A  somewhat  rare  variety  of  conjunctivitis  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  spring  catarrh.  It  Is  characterized  by  phlyctenoid  erup- 
tions on  the  conjunctival  limb,  which  becomes  transformed  into  a 
swollen  ring  more  or  less  large,  pinkish,  and  resembling  gelatine.  The 
greatest  width  of  the  swelling  is  in  the  space  left  bare  by  the  opening 

of  the  eyelids,    where   also    the    injection    is    most    distinctly   marked. 
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This  alteration  is  less  frequent  at  the  superior  and  inferior  margins  of 
the  cornea.  The  mucous  face  of  the  eyelids  seems  pale,  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  milk,  and  in  the  region  of  the  tarsus  we 
find  swollen  papillae  and  small  round  white  spots  which  are  not 
prominent  on  the  level  of  the  conjunctiva. 

This  variety  most  frequently  affects  young  persons  of  from  seven  or 
eight  years  to  the  age  of  puberty.  A  return  of  the  disease  generally 
takes  place  each  spring,  and  it  almost  entirely  dies  away  towards 
autumn.  It  has  no  other  serious  inconvenience  than  preventing  the 
children  from  attending  to  their  regular  studies  for  several  months. 
With  the  exception  of  slight  photophobia,  they  do  not  complain  of 
pain  unless  through  inflammatory  exacerbation,  which  may  also  bring 
on  some  discharge.  The  prognosis  is  good  ;  this  disease  terminates  in 
recovery  without  any  damage  to  the  cornea.  We  must  abstain  from  all 
irritating  treatment,  contenting  ourselves  with  calomel  or  iodoform 
insufflations,  at  the  same  time  acting  on  the  constitution  of  the 
patients  by  suitable  hygienic  and  therapeutic  agents  (change  of  air  ; 
iron  and  arsenic).  If  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctival  limb  is  very 
considerable,  we  may,  without  inconvenience,  cut  it  off  to  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  conjunctiva. 

IV. 

GRANULAR  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 
Experience  has  shown  that  granular  ophthalmia  presents  itself  in 
two  forms — ist,  acute  granulations,  often  accompanied  with  severe 
inflammation;  2d,  chronic  granulations,  where  the  inflammation 
is  entirely  absent  or  supervenes  at  a  later  period.  It  is  true  that,  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  both  forms  appear  in  combination,  but  never- 
theless it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  exact  distinction,  because  of  the 
important  differences  in  the  treatment  required. 

1.   ACUTE   GRANULATIONS. 

The  disease  begins  with  swelling  of  the  upper  lid,  accompanied  by 
conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  injection,  which  extends  over  the 
entire  ocular  conjunctiva  to  the  conjunctival  ring  and  even  beyond 
it.  On  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  we  find  increased  vascularity,  as 
also  turgescence  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  presence  of  small 
prominent  papillae,  red  and  tumefied  as  in  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 
Between  the  papillae  we  find  whitish  round  spots,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin  head,  non-vascular,  which  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
conjunctiva.  These  spots,  scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane,  form 
the  characteristic  symptom  of  acute  granulations.     The  secretion  is  at 
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this  period  relatively  scanty,  but  the  affection  is  often  accompanied 
with  lachrymation  and  photophobia,  so  that  the  patients  are  not  able  to 
open  their  eyes.  A  flood  of  scalding  tears  escapes  if  we  separate  the 
margins  of  the  lids.  At  the  same  time  there  is  considerable  pain  in 
the  eye  and  forehead,  even  extending  to  half  the  head. 

Any  subconjunctival  injection  indicates  a  disposition  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  extend  to  the  cornea.  In  fact,  we  often  see  grayish  opacities 
below  the  epithelium,  with  superficial  vascularity,  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctival  limb  spreading  over  the  cornea,  a 
condition  easily  recognized  by  focal  illumination.  At  other  times, 
the  disease  produces  superficial  ulcers  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  as  follows :  After  eight  or  ten  days 
there  supervenes  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  becomes 
swollen  ;  at  the  same  time  the  papillae  become  turgid.  The  vascularity 
hides  the  little  white  spots,  which  are  reabsorbed,  and  finally  disappear. 
The  disease  then  assumes  the  characters  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
with  a  puro-mucous  secretion,  and  progresses  rapidly  enough  towards 
a  favorable  termination.  This  form  of  granular  conjunctivitis,  which 
lasts  altogether  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  is  that  which  we  classify 
under  the  name  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia. 

Unfortunately,  the  disease  does  not  always  end  so  quickly  and  so 
favorably.  The  inflammatory  process,  necessary  for  the  reabsorption 
and  extermination  of  the  granulations,  may  deviate  in  two  opposite 
directions. 

The  inflammation  may  become  so  acute  as  to  constitute  a  purulent 
ophthalmia,  which  is  then  substituted  for  the  acute  granulations,  and 
from  which  we  must  fear  the  most  serious  consequences.  At  other 
times,  it  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  absorption  of  the  granu- 
lations, which  are  more  and  more  developed,  become  prominent  on 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  take  the  characteristic  form  of 
trachomatous  granulations. 

The  termination  of  this  disease  is  thus  very  variable  ;  sometimes 
the  granulations  pass  off  without  leaving  any  trace  ;  sometimes,  when 
they  become  chronic,  and  when  the  eye  has  frequently  been  affected 
with  the  same  disease,  they  give  rise  to  superficial  cicatrices,  which,  by 
suppressing  a  portion  of  the  conjunctival  secretion,  cause  a  dryness  of 
the  eye.  This  condition  predisposes  to  chronic  catarrh,  and  renders 
the  eye  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  all  those  atmospheric  influences 
which  are  apt  to  set  up  acute  inflammations.  Again,  the  corneal  com- 
plications may  become  the  starting  point  of  various  changes,  which 
may  pass  off  with  the  granulations  or  pursue  an  independent  course. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  cases,  when  the  secondary  inflammation  is 
kept  within  the   limits  necessary  for  the   reabsorption  of  the  granula- 
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tions,  the  prognosis  is  good,  especially  if  the  cornea  is  not  involved,  or 
only  slightly  so.  Cicatrices  are  much  less  to  be  feared  when  the  first 
period — i.e,  the  period  which  precedes  the  inflammatory  reaction — 
has  been  short,  and  when  the  number  of  granulations  has  been  very 
limited. 

The  granulations,  per  se,  being  free  from  danger,  the  gravity  of  the 
prognosis  depends  entirely  on  the  complications.  It  may  be  that  a 
purulent  ophthalmia  supervenes,  it  may  be  that  the  disease  passes  into 
the  chronic  stage. 

Etiology. — The  precise  causes  of  acute  granulations  are  difficult 
to  determine.  The  affection  develops  under  all  the  noxious  city 
influences  which  occasion  catarrhal  and  purulent  conjunctivites.  It  is 
often  developed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  prisons,  barracks,  etc.,  that  is 
to  say,  wherever  there  are  dirt  and  bad  hygienic  conditions.  What  is 
important  to  know  is,  that  it  is  contagious,  and  is  propagated  by  the 
contents  of  the  granulations  and  by  the  secretion. 

Von  Graefe  admits  contagion  by  the  atmosphere.  The  disease 
appears  to  be  readily  developed  amongst  persons  who  are  weakly,  scrof- 
ulous, tubercular,  etc.  Inoculation  does  not  always  produce  the  same 
disease,  but  sometimes  other  forms  of  conjunctivitis.  On  the  other 
hand,  acute  granulations  may  arise  from  contagious  matter  taken  from 
catarrhal  or  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Treatment. — We  have  seen  that  acute  granulations  are  sometimes 
cured  spontaneously  under  the  influence'  of  an  inflammatory  reaction  ; 
hence  we  have  an  indication  to  abstain  from  all  active  therapeutic 
interference  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  use  of  astringent  lotions  or  of  caustic,  remedies  which  habit 
suggests  to  medical  men  in  the  presence  of  such  a  conjunctivitis  as  this 
is,  may  have  in  the  case  of  acute  granulations  a  most  disastrous  result, 
by  thwarting  the  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  or  by  inducing  transformation  into  other  and  more  dangerous 
forms. 

It  suffices,  then;  in  the  beginning  of  this  affection,  to  isolate  the 
patient  so  as  to  keep  the  contagion  from  spreading,  to  keep  him  at  rest 
in  good  hygienic  conditions,  and  to  advise  him  to  employ  from  time 
to  time  moderately  cold  compresses  to  relieve  the  sensation  of  heat  from 
which  he  suffers.  Where  there  is  great  tumefaction  of  the  lids  we  in- 
terfere only  by  painting  the  external  integuments  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  or  tincture  of  iodine.  If  this  first 
period  is  prolonged,  and  the  inflammation  necessary  for  the  absorption 
of  the  granulations  is  delayed,  we  may  promote  its  formation  by  hot 
compresses  or  by  using  hot  chlorinated  water. 

Whenever  the  purulent  discharge  shows  itself,  it  becomes  necessary 
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for  us  to  watch  the  case  very  closely;  and  if  this  discharge  becomes 
excessive,  we  must  check  it  by  compresses  of  ice  water,  and,  generally, 
by  those  remedies  which  we  have  advised  for  purulent  ophthalmia. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  a  certain  degree  of  purulence 
is  necessary  for  the  absorption  of  the  granulations.  If  it  is  deemed 
prudent  to  intervene  with  caustics,  we  must,  with  the  greatest  care, 
at  first  use  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate 
of  silver  of  medium  strength,  closely  watching  their  effect  before  apply- 
ing the  mitigated  pencil  as  in  true  purulent  inflammations.  In  most 
cases  the  application  of  caustic  every  forty-eight  hours  is  sufficient. 

If  the  inflammation  seems  to  be  too  feeble,  we  must  try  to  produce 
an  artificial  hyperemia  by  means  of  hot  compresses  and  other  stimu- 
lating agents,  such  as  caustics,  used  superficially  and  repeated  as  often 
as  is  necessary.  We  generally  employ  sulphate  of  copper,  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  mitigated  pencil  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

In  the  case  of  relapse  we  must  be  guided  by  the  same  principles, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  cure  of  acute  granulations  demands  a 
certain  degree  of  hyperaemia,  which  must  therefore  be  promoted  when 
deficient,  and  checked  when  excessive.  It  is  well  also  to  associate  with 
the  local  treatment  systemic  remedies  tending  to  improve  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient. 


2.  CHRONIC  GRANULATIONS— TRACHOMA. 

The  affection  described  under  the  name  of  chronic  granular  or 
trachomatous  ophthalmia  passes  through  diverse  phases,  now  to  be 
described  in  succession — phases  whose  aspects  are  so  varied  that  an 
inexperienced  observer  might  imagine  them  to  be  as  many  different 
diseases.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  reality  these  different  appear- 
ances are  due  to  the  various  evolutions  of  the  same  pathological  process, 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  combined  with  those  of  the  inflammation 
that  accompanies  and  complicates  the  primary  disease. 

In  the  first  period  of  this  disease,  which  is  developed  in  an  insidious 
manner,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  may  be  completely  absent,  or  they 
may  be  so  slight  that  the  eyes  of  the  patient  may  have  contracted 
granular  ophthalmia  without  his  suspicions  being  aroused.  At  most  the 
eyes  are  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  and  other  irritating  agents,  such 
as  dust,  smoke,  etc. 

xnnetimes  the  margins  of  the  lids  are  glued  together  in  the  morning, 
or  the  eyes  may  appear  slightly  smaller  on  account  of  the  sinking  of  the 
upper  eyelid.  If  we  evert  the  lids,  the  conjunctiva  in  general  appears 
glistening,   white,    but,    on    the    whole,  normal.      Only  we    find   on    it 
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whitish  or  grayish  vesicular  granulations,  varying  in  size  according  to 
their  stage  of  development,  from  small  points  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  only  rising  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  conjunctiva, 
to  the  size  of  millet  seeds. 

They  are  semi-transparent,  and  appear  either  disseminated  or 
arranged  in  rows  parallel  to  the  tarsal  margin,  on  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cul-de-sac,  or  in  the  sinus  itself. 
We  much  more  rarely  see  them  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  near  the 
angles  of  the  eye. 

The  anatomical  nature  of  these  granulations  is  not  yet  determined. 
Of  the  numerous  suppositions  which  have  been  made  as  to  their  origin  we 
shall  only  repeat  the  two  most  important.  According  to  some  authorities, 
they  are  formed  by  a  circumscribed  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatics,  which 
in  the  normal  condition  are  embedded  in  the  reticulated  connective 
tissue  of  the  conjunctiva.     They  thus  form  true  lymphoid  follicles.* 

Others  consider  them  as  really  new  growths,  and  this  hypothesis  is 
specially  defended  by  our  Belgian  confreres^  whose  great  authority  and 
experience  as  regards  this  matter  cannot  be  denied.  They  see  in  the 
vesicular  granulations  which  we  have  just  described  the  peculiar  and 
special  pathological  character  of  the  ophthalmia  of  armies,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  intercurrent  inflammations,  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  catarrhal,  purulent  or  granular  ophthalmia. 

It  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  the  form  of  the  disease  described 
under  the  name  of  vesicular  granulations  should  have  long  remained 
unknown,  or  been  considered  very  rare,  because  we  seldom  see  the 
chronic  granulations  in  their  first  stage,  since  they  may  exist  for  a  long 
period  without  any  inflammatory  symptom,  and  without  evoking  any 
complaint  from  the  patient,  who  feels  so  little  inconvenience  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  their  existence. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  granulations,  having  increased  in  size, 
become  covered  with  a  vascular  plexus,  and  thus  form  a  great  number 
of  reddish  projections  on  the  palpebral  mucous  membrane,  whence 
they  extend  to  the  palpebral  sinus,  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  the  semilu- 
nar fold  and  the  caruncle.  At  the  same  time  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
red  and  infiltrated ;  it  secretes  a  muco-purulent  liquid  ;  and,  if  this 
condition  lasts  for  any  length  of  time,  we  find  papillary  granulations, 
consequent  on  the  serous  infiltration  of  the  papillae  of  the  conjunctiva, 
making  their  appearance  along  with  trachomatous  granulations  (mixed 
granulations  of'  Stellwag). 

*  Consult  an  article  in  Archiv  d'  Opht 'ha Imologie,  1869,  by  Dr.  Paul  Blumberg  : 
"  Du  Trachome  au  Point  de  Vue  Cellulo-Pathologique." 

I  For  details  see  article  in  Annates  d'  Oadistique,  Feb.,  1870,  by  Dr.  Herion,  of 
Louvain  :  "  Des  Granulations  Palpebrales." 
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The  third  stage  is  occupied  with  the  development  of  fresh  granula- 
tions, while  those  of  the  previous  stage  lose  their  round  and  circum- 
scribed form  and  become  diffuse.  The  papillae  swell  and  incrca-e 
in  size,  blending  with  the  granulations.  Thus  we  find  on  the  mucous 
membrane  red  gelatinous  or  fleshy  masses,  in  which  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  distinguish  granulations  from  papillae,  and  which  assume  very 
variable  aspe< 

Sometimes  we  find  pediculated,  conical,  or  polypoid  excrescences, 
forming  isolated  villi,  or  united  in  close  and  parallel  columns,  separated 
by  deep  furrows,  which  only  become  visible  when  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  moved  about.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  condylomatous  fun- 
goid masses,  covering  with  patches  or  longitudinal  bands  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lids,  the  palpebral  sinuses,  and  the  neighboring 
ocular  conjunctiva,  as  also  the  semilunar  fold  and  the  caruncle. 

The  membrane  itself  during  this  period  undergoes  a  fibroid  degen- 
eration. It  atrophies,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  cicatricial 
tissue  (grayish-white,  shining  and  without  vessels).  Thus  we  see  in 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  several  cicatrices  parallel  with  the  free 
margin  of  the  lid,  and  others  radiating  towards  the  cul-de-sac.  If  the 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  cul-de-sac  is  similarly  affected, 
the  palpebral  sinus  diminishes  in  depth,  contracts  more  and  more,  and 
finally  is  obliterated,  so  that  the  tarsal  mucous  membrane  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  of  the  eyebal\  which  has  undergone  analogous 
alterations. 

If,  in  the  early  stages  of  granular  ophthalmia,  the  patient  is  so  little 
annoyed  that  he  ignores  the  state  of  his  eyes,  he  will  not  be  long, 
whenever  the  granulations  have  acquired  a  certain  development,  or 
enter  into  the  second  stage,  in  complaining  of  a  disagreeable  sensation 
as  if  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eyes  and  of  an  increased  sensibility  to 
light  and  to  irritants,  and  will  find  it  impossible  to  use  his  eyes  over 
any  work.  The  secretion,  even  when  insignificant  in  quantity,  causes 
some  disturbance  of  vision  as  it  descends  from  the  superior  cul-de-sac 
over  the  cornea.  These  symptoms  increase  if  the  disease  affects  the 
cornea,  and  are  then  accompanied  with  violent  ciliary  pains.  Should 
the  condition  be  complicated  with  purulent  ophthalmia,  we  again 
meet  with  the  series  of  symptoms  already  described  as  accompanying 
that  malady. 

Complications. — The  rugose  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  ca 
important  alterations  in  the  cornea,  especially  if  the  lids  are  naturally 
tight  and  closely  applied  to  the  eyeball.     There  is  first  of  all  superfi- 
cial vascularity,   then   a  proliferation   of  epithelial   <  ell>  between  the 
epithelial    layer   and    Bowman's    membrane  {pannus  of  the  cot 

alterations,  and  the  consequent  opacity,  occupy  the  upper  part 
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of  the  cornea,  and  this  so  generally  that  the  very  aspect  of  the  pannus 
permits  of  our  diagnosing  at  once  granular  ophthalmia.  Later  the 
affection  invades  the  entire  membrane,  which  is  softened,  loses  its 
resistance,  and  more  readily  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  anterior 
chamber. 

At  other  times  the  cornea  participates  directly  in  the  trachomatous 
affection  ;  granulations  are  formed  in  it  as  small  grayish  lumps,  sur- 
rounded with  vessels  which  extend  over  the  entire  cornea. 

We  shall  have  to  speak  in  detail  of  pannus  of  the  cornea,  when 
speaking  of  the  affections  of  that  membrane. 

The  granular  affection  may,  under  bad  hygienic  or  atmospheric 
conditions,  be  further  complicated  with  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  or  with 
acute  or  chronic  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  the  cornea  may  then  suffer 
from  ulcer  or  abscess,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  in  such  conditions. 

If,  at  the  period  of  these  complications,  the  cornea  is  already  cov- 
ered with  a  pannus,  it  seems  to  be  protected  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  pannus,  from  the  dangers  to  which  the  purulent 
condition  exposes  it.  (It  is  on  this  observation,  and  on  that  of  the 
resolution  of  the  granulations  by  purulent  inflammation,  that  the 
rational  treatment  of  old  standing  pannus  by  purulent  or  jequi)-ity  in- 
oculation depends.) 

Progress  and  Termination. — Chronic  granulations  are  devel- 
oped in  an  insidious  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  If  the  disease  is  arrested  in  this  slight  form,  it  may  heal 
spontaneously,  the  granulations  being  absorbed  by  a  slow  inflammatory 
reaction,  which,  however,  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  an  acute 
inflammation  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  runs  a  chronic 
course  in  passing  through  its  various  stages.  The  transformation  of  all 
the  granulations  does  not  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  we  may 
frequently  meet  on  the  same  eyelid  granulations  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment, finding  in  some  parts  a  fresh  crop  of  granulations,  when  in 
others  the  inflammatory  reaction  has  already  produced  infiltration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae,  or  the  con- 
junctiva in  places  has  even  undergone  the  fibrinous  transformation, 
which  changes  it  into  cicatricial  tissue.  From  time  to  time  slight 
inflammatory  attacks  intervene,  which  for  the  moment  increase  the 
secretion  and  then  gradually  disappear. 

During  the  second  period,  the  disease  may  also  be  cured  by  resolu- 
tion, if  the  patient  be  placed  in  good  hygienic  conditions  and  submit 
to  appropriate  treatment.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cicatrices  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  are  left.  According  as  the  cornea  has  been 
more  or  less  affected,  we  shall  find  on  it  opacities,  which  often  defy  all 
treatment.     If  the  affection  has  been  of  long  duration,  or  the  masses 
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of  granulations  considerable,  there  frequently  remains  a  relative  feeble- 
ness of  the  levator  palpebral  superioris  which  causes  a  certain  degree 
of  drooping  of  the  eyelid,  even  after  the  disease  is  cured. 

Again,  after  the  third  period,  we  find  more  or  less  complete  opaci- 
ties, and  sometimes  even  staphylomatous  distentions  of  the  cornea. 
At  the  same  time,  the  contraction  of  the  tissue  substituted  for  the  con- 
junctiva may  produce  deformity  of  the  eyelid,  inversion  of  its  margin, 
and  incurvation  of  the  tarsus.  The  simultaneous  obliteration  of  the 
ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  may  cause  a  dryness  of  the  eye  which 
brings  on  a  progressive  xerosis.  We  refer  to  the  chapter  on  purulent 
ophthalmia  for  the  ultimate  result  of  this  latter  complication. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  varies  with  the  development  of  the 
disease,  the  conditions  in  which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  the  facilities 
which  he  possesses  for  taking  care  of  himself. 

In  the  first  period,  the  disease,  if  properly  treated,  generally  termi- 
nates in  a  short  time  by  resolution.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  is 
much  longer  if  the  affection  has  entered  the  second  period,  and  a  cure 
is  not  always  obtained  without  leaving  traces  on  the  cornea  and  con- 
junctiva. 

Later,  the  disease  is  still  more  stubborn  ;  its  duration  is,  so  to  speak, 
unlimited,  and  even  when  our  treatment  succeeds  in  arresting  the  de- 
velopment of  fresh  granulations,  and  in  causing  those  which  already  exist 
to  disappear,  the  changes  in  the  lids  and  cornea  produce  more  or  less 
serious  disturbances  of  vision,  sometimes  even  amounting  to  blindness. 

Etiology. — Chronic  granulations  rarely  attack  children  or  old 
people.  Statistics  show  that  they  more  frequently  affect  men  than 
women.  It  is  not  generally  believed  that  granular  conjunctivitis  is 
developed  from  a  constitutional  condition  of  the  organism.  Indeed, 
it  is  observed  in  persons  who  are  perfectly  healthy,  whilst  the  unhealthy 
and  cachectic  appearance  of  persons  affected  for  a  long  period  with 
chronic  granulations  is  due  to  the  injurious  influence  which  the  length- 
ened duration  of  the  affection  exercises  on  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
patients. 

The  contagious  nature  of  granular  ophthalmia  is  no  longer  disputed. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  charged  with 
germs,  but,  without  doubt,  direct  contact  with  the  contagious  secretion 
produces  either  granulations  or  some  other  form  of  conjunctival  in- 
flammation. 

The  disease  appears  endemically,  or  in  epidemics  where  people  are 
crowded  together  under  bad  hygienic  conditions.  The  special  micro- 
coccus found  by  Sattler  in  granular  ophthalmia,  whose  inoculation  by 
him  on  a  sound  conjunctiva  produced  the  same  disease,  lias  not  been 
found  by  other  observers. 
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Treatment. — The  rational  treatment  of  granulations,  which  de- 
mands much  tact  and  prudence,  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  local 
state,  and  to  the  general  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  patient. 

In  treating  the  local  condition,  the  use  of  caustics  holds  an  import- 
ant place.  The  surgeon  must  not  forget,  however,  that  he  ought  not 
to  destroy  the  granulations  directly  by  the  use  of  caustics,  but  only 
excite  by  this  means  the  inflammatory  condition  sufficient  for  their 
absorption.  In  several  places  we  have  insisted  on  the  fact  that  nature 
herself  provokes  the  inflammatory  reaction  necessary  for  the  cure  of 
the  granulations.  The  surgeon's  duty  is  to  aid  the  natural  process,  if 
the  inflammation  is  insufficient,  and  to  moderate  it  if  it  becomes  ex- 
cessive. The  caustic  should  be  applied  only  to  the  affected  portions, 
sparing  the  healthy  conjunctiva,  the  conservation  of  which  is  of  the 
first  importance.  For  this  reason  solid  caustic,  such  as  the  mitigated 
nitrate  of  silver  pencil  and  bluestone,  are  preferable  for  isolated  gran- 
ulations, solutions  of  the  same  substances  are  applicable  only  for  dif- 
fused granulations. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  best  used  when  there  is  no  catarrhal  discharge. 
When  we  observe  some  secretion,  or  when  the  patient  complains  of  its 
existence  during  the  night,  we  prefer  to  employ  nitrate  of  silver  or 
acetate  of  lead.  This  last  remedy  excites  very  persistent  reaction 
and  ought  only  to  be  used  where  the  cornea  is  perfect,  otherwise  it 
may  form  deposits  and  incrustations  on  the  cornea  in  spite  of  the  most 
careful  use.  Nitrate  of  silver,  too  continuously  or  too  strongly  em- 
ployed, may  produce  a  grayish  and  indistinct  coloration  {argyrosis)  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

Glycerine,  with  tannin,  has  a  very  mild  action,  but  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage that  it  can  be  used  by  the  patient  himself;  we  therefore  use  it 
when  the  patient  can  be  seen  only  occasionally. 

In  such  circumstances  we  may  prescribe  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing remedies  :  — 

Tannin, gr.  vij. 

Glycerine, 3  ijss. 

Cupri  sulphatis,     ......  gr.  i. 

Glycerine, 3  ijss. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary,  when  the  affection  is  of  long  duration,  to 
vary  the  choice  of  remedies,  substituting  aq.  chlori.,  alum,  borax, 
salicylate  of  soda  for  those  we  are  employing,  because  the  conjunctiva 
becomes  accustomed  to  their  action. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  advisable  to  stop  all  active  remedies,  restrict- 
ing our  treatment  to  hygienic  measures  only. 

The  immediate  effect  of  any  application  of  caustic  may  be  very 
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acute,  and  may  require  to  be  checked  by  cold  compresses  or  douches, 
in  which  case  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reapply  the  caustic  till  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  previous  application  has  disappeared.  Strong 
cauterizations,  following  quickly  on  each  other,  increase  the  inflamma- 
tion, producing  complications,  and  rendering  the  diseased  parts 
indifferent  to  the  action  of  the  remedies,  which  must  then  be  increased 
in  strength.  When  the  granulations  are  dry,  indolent,  and  without 
inflammatory  reaction,  we  may  beneficially  substitute,  according  to 
von  Graefe's  advice,  hot  compresses,  about  ioo°  F.  for  the  caustics, 
which  compresses  should  be  kept  on  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  we  have  in  exciting  the  necessary  inflam- 
mation. 

The  jequirity  treatment  requires  a  freshly  made  infusion  of  half  an 
ounce  of  dicorticated  seeds  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  ij4 
lbs.  of  cold  water  and  then  filtered.  This  has  to  be  applied  directly 
to  the  mucous  membrane  three  times  a  day  for  a  few  days,  till  it  pro- 
duces an  ophthalmia  characterized  by  considerable  swelling  of  the  lids, 
croupous  membranes  on  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  copious  muco-purulent 
discharge.  The  pain  is  sometimes  very  severe  ;  there  may  also  be 
oedema  of  the  face  and  neck  and  even  partial  necrosis.  In  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  days  the  inflammation  subsides  ;  and,  severe  as  it 
seems  to  be,  it  is  generally  without  danger  to  the  cornea.  Neverthe- 
less, as  destructive  ulceration  has  been  observed,  we  have  to  be  careful 
in  cases  where  the  cornea  is  sound.  The  curative  effect  of  this  treat- 
ment upon  the  granulations  is  much  questioned,  but  seems  undisputable 
as  regards  pannus  of  the  cornea,  in  which  case  it  is  preferable  to  the 
inoculation  of  blennorrhoeal  pus. 

Scarifications  may  be  useful  where  we  have  diffuse  granulations, 
with  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  but  it  would  be  an  error  to 
make  them  routine  practice  in  chronic  granulations,  for  dangerous 
cicatrices  would  form,  especially  if  caustic  were  applied  after  the 
scarifications. 

Instead  of  scarifying,  we  often  make  use  of  energetic  friction  on  the 
unhealthy  mucous  membrane  with  a  somewhat  hard  sponge.  The 
result,  as  regards  the  escape  of  blood,  is  almost  the  same,  and  we  think 
that  by  thus  removing  the  epithelial  layer,  we  stimulate  the  circulation 
which  favors  the  absorption  of  the  granulations. 

ision  of  the  granulations  is  admissible  only  in  a  few  well-defined 
.  i.  e.,  where  the  granulations  are  isolated  and  pediculated,  in  a 
word,  where  we  can  extirpate  them  without  fear  of  injuring  the  con- 
junctiva. 

other  times  the  conjunctiva,  and  more  frequently  the  caruncle, 
overed  with  a  thick  fungoid  or  gelatinous  layer,  whi<  h  disappears 
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with  the  most  exasperating  slowness  under  the  influence  of  ordinary 
caustics.  In  these  cases,  it  is  admissible  to  remove  this  layer,  always 
taking  care  not  to  remove  too  much,  and  specially  avoiding  the  re- 
moval of  any  healthy  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Thus,  it  is  preferable  to  make  a  deep  incision  through  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  subconjunctival  tissue  of  the  fornix  conjunctivae  when 
they  are  much  swollen  and  stretched,  or  to  incise  each  granulation 
and  bring  out  its  gelatinous  contents  by  compression  between  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  or  by  means  of  a  sharp  spoon.  The  galvano-cautery 
has  been  proposed  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  Galezowski  years  ago 
proposed  excision  of  part  or  of  all  of  the  fornix  conjunctivae  with  the 
granulations  it  contains,  and  he  employs  this  method  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  with  advantage.  Recent  communications  of  Jacobson's 
practice  {Heisrath  et  Vossius)  suggest  the  same  operation  with  sutures 
applied  to  the  conjunctival  wound.  This  operation  being  rather  long 
and  painful  requires  chloroform. 

As  the  disease  progresses  favorably,  the  more  active  remedies  must 
be  abandoned  for  those  with  a  milder  and  more  gentle  action.  We 
should  gradually  increase  the  interval  between  two  successive  applica- 
tions, and  finally  stop  all  local  treatment. 

Diseases  of  the  cornea  complicating  granular  ophthalmia,  unless  they 
are  provoked  by  an  irritating  treatment,  require  continuation  of  the 
remedies  employed  against  the  disease  of  the  conjunctiva. 

As  to  pannus  of  the  cornea,  its  treatment  will  be  discussed  with  the 
affections  of  that  membrane. 

The  cicatricial  alteration  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  consequent 
dryness  of  the  eye  should  be  treated  with  milk  lotions,  the  application 
of  fresh  oil  and  of  glycerine,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (i 
part  to  30  of  water). 

It  is  necessary,  in  treating  chronic  granulations,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
close  connection  of  the  lids  to  the  eyeball.  The  mechanical  action  of 
the  friction  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  lids,  when  they  are  firmly 
applied  to  the  eye,  as  also  the  irritation  of  the  hairs  when  the  margins 
are  inverted,  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  of  corneal  compli- 
cations. The  pressure  of  the  eyelids  may  be  diminished  by  enlarging 
the  palpebral  fissure.  This  operation  is  called  cantoplasty,  and  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  eyelids.  We  may  often 
prevent  inversion  of  the  lid  by  performing  this  operation,  or  by  the 
more  direct  methods  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
entropion. 

If  there  remains,  after  the  patient  is  cured,  a  drooping  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  caused  by  feebleness  of  the  levator  muscle,  we  may  try  at  first 
regular  exercises  suited  to  correct  the  defect. 
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Thus  we  should  make  the  patient  look  upwards,  whilst  the  other 
eye  is  closed,  and  make  him  do  so  for  a  few  seconds,  repeating  the 
exercise  several  times  a  day.  If  necessary  this  condition  may  also  be 
remedied  by  a  simple  operation,  which  will  be  described  when  we  treat 
of  ptosis. 

General  treatment  should  take  account  of  the  constitutional  con- 
ditions and  any  existing  diathesis.  In  every  case,  it  is  of  importance 
to  free  the  secretions,  and  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin  (by  dry 
friction,  slight  diaphoresis,  Turkish  baths,  etc.).  The  contagious 
character  of  the  disease  demands  the  isolation  of  the  patient,  especially 
when  there  is  secretion,  which  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked 
after  the  patient  returns  to  his  family.  It  is  true  that  granulations, 
when  unaccompanied  with  secretion,  do  not  seem  able  to  spread  the 
contagion  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  secretion  may  be  estab- 
lished at  any  moment,  and  that  we  must  protect  the  patient  and  those 
who  are  around  him. 

We  share  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  good  hygiene  is 
often  more  advantageous  in  the  treatment  of  granulations  than  any 
other  means.  Fresh  air  is  one  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to 
recovery.  Still  further,  the  disease,  already  cured,  is  apt  to  recur  if 
the  patient  be  exposed  to  unfavorable  atmospheric  influences.  Change 
of  air,  or  removal  to  another  country,  has  been  known  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  disease. 

AMYLOID  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

A  very  rare  affection  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  one  which  presents 
certain  resemblances  to  granulations,  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  developed  most 
commonly  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cul-de-sac  and  of  the  semilunar 
fold,  and  produces  so  great  an  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
that  it  may  cause  a  projection  beyond  the  palpebral  fissure.  The  con- 
junctiva is  thus  transformed  into  a  thick  tissue — soft,  gelatinous,  and 
of  a  yellowish  color — which  contains  a  few  transparent  grains  larger 
than  ordinary  granulations.  The  rest  of  the  conjunctiva  is  absolutely 
healthy. 

The  only  treatment  recommended  in  this  degeneration  is  the 
removal  of  the  h\  pertrophied  parts  of  the  conjunctiva. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS  FROM  USE  OF  ATROPINE. 
To  complete  the  series  of  the  various  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  we  must 
mention   that   form  whi<  h  follows  the  use  of  atropine,  duboisine,   or 
It  appears  sometimes  as  a  catarrh,  with  a  puro-mucous  secre- 
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tion  and  swollen  papillae  and  lymph  follicles,  sometimes  as  a  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  which  takes  on  a  yellowish  tint, 
and  becomes  thicker.  The  skin  of  the  eyelids  at  the  same  time 
wrinkles,  becoming  rugose,  and  of  an  erysipelatous  red.  The  patient 
suffers  from  lachrymation,  which  obliges  him  constantly  to  wipe  his 
eyes. 

This  conjunctivitis,  comparatively  rare,  sometimes  makes  its  appear- 
ance after  the  first  application  of  atropine  or  duboisine,  and  ought 
then  to  be  attributed  to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  in 
other  cases  it  supervenes  only  after  a  prolonged  use  of  these  alkaloids, 
especially  when  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  is  defective. 

In  all  cases  we  must  at  once  stop  their  application,  and  prescribe  hot 
lotions  of  acetate  of  lead.  In  such  cases,  also,  we  may  use  without 
inconvenience  the  extract  of  belladonna  or  of  duboisine  for  those 
patients  who  cannot  bear  atropine. 


ART.  II.— Pterygium. 

The  name  of  pterygium  is  given  to  a  highly  vascular  triangular 
thickening  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
whose  base  corresponds  to  the  circumference  of  the  eyeball,  and  whose 
apex  is  directed  towards  the  cornea,  upon  which  it  may  more  or  less 
encroach  (Fig.  27).  It  is  very  mobile  on  the  sclerotic,  and  is  gener- 
ally situated  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  rectus,  more  rarely  in 
that  of  the  external,  and  exceptionally  we  find  several  on  the  same 
eye. 

At  first  we  may  find  at  the  summit  of  the  pterygium  the  small  ulcera- 

„  ation  which  excites  this  cicatricial 

Fig  27 

formation,  and  which,  by  advanc- 
ing over  the  cornea,  may  draw  the 
pterygium  to  the  centre  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  even  beyond  the  pupil. 
It  may  become  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, and  then  appears  injected 
and  swollen  (fleshy,  sarcomatous 
pterygium),  although  normally  it 
is  pale,  thin  and  semi-transparent 
(thin, membranous  pterygium).  The 
pterygium,  which  never  disappears 

spontaneously,  may  remain  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  may 

be  continuously  or  periodically  progressive. 
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It  is  only  when  it  is  inflamed  or  thickened  that  it  gives  rise  to  the 
sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  between  the  eyelids.  When  it  occupies 
a  large  extent  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  may  considerably  incommode  the 
movements  of  the  eye. 

Again,  if  it  affects,  or  extends  beyond,  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  it 
causes  considerable  disturbance  of  vision. 

Prognosis. — Pterygium  is  perfectly  harmless  per  se ;  we  must 
consider  in  our  prognosis  its  extent  on  the  cornea  and  its  tendency  to 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  after 
operation,  the  part  of  the  cornea  affected  by  the  pterygium  remains 
more  or  less  opaque ;  and  that  the  pterygium  is  apt  to  recur. 

Etiology. — The  pterygium  is  formed  in  the  following  manner  : 
In  consequence  of  small  ulcers  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  cica- 
tricial process  drags  on  the  surrounding  epithelial  tissue.  That  of  the 
cornea,  being  firmly  attached  to  its  membrane,  cannot  yield,  and  there- 
fore the  cicatricial  contraction  acts  chiefly  on  the  conjunctiva,  which 
is  very  mobile  and  easily  displaced.  The  portion  thus  drawn  towards 
the  seat  of  cicatrization  is  folded  on  itself,  and  becomes  inflamed  and 
vascular,  and  thus  the  pterygium  is  formed  (Arlt). 

At  other  times  the  formation  of  the  pterygium  is  preceded  by  that 
of  a  pinguicula,  which  is  a  conjunctival  thickening  produced  by  the 
friction  of  small  foreign  bodies,  which  have  entered  the  palpebral 
fissure  and  raised  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Between  this  projection  of  the  swollen  conjunctiva  and  the  corneal 
margin  there  then  exists  a  small  hollow.  In  this  hollow  small  foreign 
bodies  may  be  lodged,  which  are  very  liable  to  cause  ulceration  at  the 
corneal  margin.  The  consequent  cicatrization  draws  the  pinguicula 
on  to  the  cornea  (Horner). 

Treatment. — An  attempt  has  been  made,  but  generally  without 
success,  to  destroy  the  pterygium  by  cauterizing  it  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  laudanum.  Deconde  has  published  several 
good  results  obtained  by  covering  the  entire  pterygium  from  time 
to  time  with  a  thick  layer  of  finely  powdered  lead  acetate.  He 
allows  it  to  remain  on  for  a  few  seconds,  then  removes  it  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  water.  As  a  rule,  we  cannot  relieve  the  eye  of  a  ptery- 
gium without  surgical  interference,  which  is  not  advisable  unless  the 
pterygium  extends  beyond  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  or  incommodes 
the  movements  of  the  eye. 

The  methods  of  operation  which  are  in  vogue  are  ligature,  trans- 
plantation and  e\<  ision. 

Ligature. — A  thread  with  a  needle  at  each  end  is  introduced  below 
the  pterygium  in  the  following  manner:  The  operator,  having  raised 
the  pterygium  with  a  pair   of  Ion  eps,  passes  one  of  the  needles  from 
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above  downwards  below  the  pterygium  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea ; 
the  other  needle  is  passed  in  a  similar  manner  near  the  base  of  the 
pterygium.  The  thread  is  then  divided  between  the  needles,  and  three 
ligatures  are  thus  obtained.  The  external  and  internal  are  intended 
to  embrace  the  apex  and  base  of  the  pterygium,  and  the  third  is  used 
to  detach  it  from  its  posterior  surface.  Having  firmly  tied  the  liga- 
tures, we  may  cut  short  the  ends  of 
the  thread.  In  about  four  days  the 
strangulated  part  is  easily  removed 
(Szokalski). 

Transplantation  or  deviatiofi  is 
performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Having  detached  the  ptery- 
gium from  the  cornea  and  sclerotic, 
so  that  it  adheres  only  by  its  base, 
an  incision  is  made,  commencing  at 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  conjunc- 
tival wound,  four  millimetres  from 
the  corneal  margin  and  parallel  with 
it,  of  sufficient  length  to  receive  the  free  extremity  of  the  pterygium. 
The  pterygium  should  then  be  fixed  into  the  conjunctival  incision  by 
a  few  points  of  suture. 

When  very  large,  the  pterygium  may  at  first  be  divided  in  two 
through  its  whole  length,  and  each  half  transplanted  upwards  and 
downwards  in  the  way  we  have  just  described. 


LIGATURE   OF   PTERYGIUM. 


Fig.  29. 


EXCISION    OF   PTERYGIUM. 


Excision  of  the  Pterygium. — Having  separated  the  lids,  the  surgeon 
takes  hold  of  the  pterygium  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  then  raising  it, 
he  carefully  detaches  with  a  pair  of  scissors  first  the  corneal  portion, 
beginning  with  the  apex  (Fig.  29),  and  continues  to  separate  the 
membrane  from  the  sclerotic  for  three  or  four  millimetres  from  the 
margin   of  the   cornea.     The   membrane   thus   detached   should   be 
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entirely   removed    by   two    cuts    of  the   scissors   converging    towards 
the  base. 

It  may  also  be  excised  by  the  following  method  :  The  surgeon, 
raising  up  the  pterygium  from  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  passes  a 
cataract  knife  behind  it,  the  cutting  edge  being  turned  towards  the 
cornea,  and  the  flat  resting  on  the  sclerotic.  He  then  separates  the 
pterygium  up  to  the  apex  from  the  subjacent  tissue,  after  which  he 
takes  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  continues  the  operation  as 
in  the  preceding  case  (Arlt). 

The  pterygium  having  been  removed,  the  edges  of  the  conjunctival 
wound  are  brought  together  by  one  or  two  sutures  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  its  vicinity  is,  however, 

previously  loosened  to  facilitate  FlG-  3°- 

their  approximation. 

It  is  never  necessary,  or  even 
desirable,  to  remove  the  ptery- 
gium from  its  very  base,  and 
the  length  of  incision  which  we 
have  indicated  generally  suffices. 

Pagenstecher,  after  detaching 
the  pterygium   from  the  cornea 

...  ..  .  SUTURE   OF   THE   CONJUNCTIVA   AFTER 

and  sclerotic,  even  allows   it  to  excision  of  pterygium. 

remain  adhering  by  its  base.   He 

turns  it  back,  and  unites  the  edges  of  the  conjunctival  wound  by  one 
or  two  sutures. 

The  pterygium  thus  everted  speedily  atrophies,  especially  when  a 
tightly-tied  ligature  is  passed  round  its  base,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 


ART.  III. — Subconjunctival  Effusions. 

Effusions  of  Blood,  Ecchymosis. — Ecchymosis  of  the  con- 
junctiva presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  patch  or  deep  red  ring  which 
surrounds  the  cornea,  and  gives  to  the  eye  an  alarming  appearance  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  insignificance  of  the  lesion.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  present  any  other  symptom,  and  gradually  disappears,  passing 
through  all  the  successive  shades  which  any  ecchymosis  does  when 
undergoing  absorption. 

It  is  produced  by  any  operation  which  involves  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva (Strabotomy),  by  blows  on  the  eye,  or  by  the  general  conditions 
which  cause  <  ranial  congestion,  such  as  lifting  heavy  weights,  vomit- 
coughing,  etc.     Again,  it   is  found  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
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scorbutic  condition  or  of  a  degenerated  state  of  the  vessels  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  heart.  It  is  also  found  after  fractures  of  the  orbit  or 
base  of  the  skull.  With  the  exception  of  their  symptomatic  significa- 
tion, ocular  effusions  in  themselves  are  of  no  importance.  Their 
absorption,  although  very  slow,  sometimes  occupying  several  weeks,  is 
spontaneously  accomplished. 

In  order  to  accelerate  this  absorption  we  may  advise  soft  massage 
through  the  lids,  and  compresses  dipped  in  a  little  water,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  tincture  of  arnica  have  been  added. 

If  the  effusion  is  very  great  we  may  make  a  few  punctures  in  the 
conjunctiva,  and  apply  a  compressive  bandage  permanently  or  only 
during  the  night. 

Serous  Effusion,  Subconjunctival  CEdema. — This  appears 
as  a  semi-transparent  swelling  of  the  otherwise  healthy  conjunctiva, 
which  swelling  may  be  so  great  as  to  cover  the  cornea  and  project 
between  the  margins  of  the  lids. 

This  oedema  is  not  of  itself  painful,  but  is  almost  always  a  symptom 
of  an  inflammatory  process,  either  of  the  internal  membranes  of  the 
eye,  or  of  the  eyelids  or  surrounding  parts  (chalazion,  erysipelas,  in- 
flammation of  the  lachrymal  sac,  phlegmon  of  the  orbit).  Sometimes 
it  supervenes  along  with  serous  effusions  of  other  portions  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  case  of  anaemic  or  chlorotic  patients,  and  persons  affected 
with  cardiac  or  renal  diseases. 

The  best  treatment  for  simple  non-complicated  ecchymosis,  when  it 
is  thought  expedient  to  interfere,  is  incision  of  the  effusion,  as  already 
indicated. 

Subconjunctival  Emphysema. — This  state  is  characterized  by 
a  puffy  condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  peculiar  sensation  of  crepitus 
on  pressure,  and  the  readiness  with  which  pressure  causes  the  swelling 
to  disappear.  It  is  produced  when  fracture  of  the  orbital  wall  opens 
a  communication  between  the  subconjunctival  and  the  nasal  fossae,  the 
frontal  sinuses,  or  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

It  may  also  arise  from  any  rupture  of  the  lachrymal  sac  or  tear 
passages,  which  allows  air  to  enter  the  subconjunctival  tissue  when 
the  patient  blows  his  nose.  The  emphysema  of  itself  is  unimportant, 
and  disappears  when  pressure  is  made  with  a  bandage  on  the  closed 
eyelids. 

Purulent  effusions  near  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  have 
also  been  observed  under  the  conjunctiva  in  scrofulous  children 
(Arlt).  Their  cause  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  they  disappear 
spontaneously. 
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ART.  IV. — Lesions  of  the  Conjunctiva. 

Injury  of  the  conjunctiva  may  arise — i,  from  penetration  of  a  for- 
eign body;  2,  from  wounds  by  a  sharp  instrument;  3,  from  chemical 
reagents. 

1.  Foreign  bodies,  in  penetrating  the  conjunctiva,  may  cause  a 
sudden  lesion,  or  may  excite  progressive  irritation  by  their  prolonged 
stay.  They  are  most  frequently  lodged  in  the  folds  of  the  superior 
cul-de-sac,  often  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  rarely  in  the  ocular. 
When  they  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  cul-de-sac  the  patient 
feels  that  they  are  present,  and  there  is  hyperemia,  with  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis,  and  sometimes  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  in 
their  neighborhood.  Often  the  pain  is  very  acute,  increasing  with 
every  movement  of  the  eye,  and  accompanied  with  lachrymation, 
photophobia,  and  sometimes  with  blepharospasm. 

We  should  begin  treatment  by  searching  for  and  removing  the 
foreign  body.  With  this  object  we  must  evert  each  lid  separately, 
using,  if  necessary,  focal  illumination,  and  carefully  exploring  the  folds 
of  the  superior  cul-de-sac.  Foreign  bodies  are  generally  loosely 
attached  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  easily  removed  by  forceps,  a  piece 
of  linen  or  a  small  curette.  If  they  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  con- 
junctiva and  cannot  be  removed  by  forceps  or  a  curette,  the  small  fold 
of  conjunctiva  in  which  they  are  embedded  should  be  excised.  Some 
drops  of  cocaine  render  these  little  operations  quite  painless.  After 
the  extraction  we  must  check  any  irritation  by  the  application  of  cold 
compresses  or  slight  astringents. 

2.  Wounds  of  the  Conjunctiva  which  do  not  involve  any  other 
structures  of  the  eye  are  without  importance  and  readily  heal.  When 
they  are  very  extensive  we  may  unite  their  edges  with  one  or  two 
sutures,  and,  if  necessary,  we  may  first  of  all  remove  the  contused 
portions  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Cold  compresses  and  a  bandage 
effectually  counteract  any  consecutive  irritation. 

3.  Burns  and  cauterisms  by  chemical  reagents  cause  the  for- 
mation of  whitish  patches,  which  are  thick  and  project  above  the 
mucous  surface,  and  are  accompanied  with  inflammatory  reaction  and 
cauterism  in  acute  pain.  The  danger  of  a  burn  increases  with  its 
extent. 

Their  gravity,  besides,  is  increased  by  their  influence  on  the  cornea, 
and  by  the  cicatrization,  which  often  causes  irremediable  adhesions 
between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball,  destroying  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
eyeball's  power  of  rotation  (vide  Symblepharon). 

The  treatment  demands  the  speedy  removal  of  the  reagent.  For  this 
purpose  we  use  inje<  tions  of  milk  or  oil  when  the  reagent  is  alkaline; 
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carbonate  of  potash  in  tepid  water  when  it  is  acid.  Frequent  instil- 
lations of  oil,  repeated  applications  of  vaseline  with  boracic  acid 
between  the  eyelids,  fresh  lotions,  or  cold  compresses  to  relieve  pain, 
complete  the  treatment.  The  eschars  which  separate  ought  to  be 
carefully  removed,  as  their  presence  becomes  a  new  source  of  irritation. 
While  cicatrization  is  progressing,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions,  if  necessary  operating  with  the 
view  of  covering  the  wound  with  previously  detached  neighboring 
conjunctiva,  or  having  recourse  to  a  true  conjunctival  graft  (vide 
Symblepkarori). 


ART.  V. — Atrophy  and  Xerosis  of  the  Conjunctiva. 
Xerophthalmia. 

The  name  of  xerosis  is  given  to  the  dryness  of  the  eye  which  arises 
from  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  specially  from  atrophy 
of  the  secreting  glands.  Limited  to  the  surface,  we  call  it  epithelial ; 
if  it  affects  the  conjunctiva  through  and  through,  parenchyinatous . 

When  this  atrophic  process  involves  only  a  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  is  called  xerosis  glabra;  if  it  occupies  the  entire 
structure,  xerosis  squamosa,  and,  as  in  this  case  the  cornea  equally 
participates  in  the  disease,  the  condition  has  received  the  name  of 
xerophthalmia . 

In  partial  xerosis  we  find  on  the  conjunctiva  whitish,  grayish 
patches,  of  a  satin-like  lustre,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  cicatri- 
cial patches.  In  complete  xerosis,  we  find  the  conjunctiva  perfectly 
dry  and  pale,  covered  with  small  powdery  scales,  formed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  epithelial  layers.  The  folds  of  the  cul-de-sac  dis- 
appear, and  the  semilunar  fold  is  effaced,  as  is  also  the  caruncle  ;  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  is  then  directly  continuous  with  the  ocular, 
which  is  also  retracted.  The  cornea  is  opaque,  atrophied,  and  dimin- 
ished in  all  its  diameters. 

The  Meibomian  glands  are  atrophied,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
tissue;  the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  are  obliterated,  as  are  also  the 
puncta  lachrymalia.  The  absence  of  all  secretion  produces  extreme 
dryness  of  the  eye,  the  movements  of  which  are  very  much  limited  by 
the  retraction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by  the  adhesions,  which 
may  even  prevent  the  lids  being  closed. 

Xerosis,  as  has  already  been  seen,  originates  in  the  ophthalmiae 
which  are  followed  by  atrophic  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
(granulations,  etc.),  and  also  arises  from  extensive  burns.  Occasion- 
ally, xerophthalmia  is  brought  on  by  pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  in 
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connection  with  pemphigus  of  the  face.  We  have  seen  one  of  these 
cases  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  observed  the  same  alterations 
in  leprous  patients  in  the  special  hospitals  of  Norway. 

There  is  no  cure  for  xerosis ;  our  treatment  aims  at  relieving  the 
patient's  sensations  of  dryness,  by  frequent  washing  with  tepid  water, 
milk,  glycerine,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Epithelial  xerosis  is  nearly  always  found  on  that  part  of  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  which  remains  uncovered  when  the  lids  are  open. 
We  there  observe  on  both  sides  of  the  cornea  a  nearly  triangular  white 
spot,  its  point  directed  to  the  canthus,  slightly  prominent,  and  covered 
with  very  small  white  patches  or  a  frothy  discharge.  When  we  take 
this  off  with  a  brush,  the  conjunctiva  under  it  is  dry  and  not  brilliant. 
All  the  conjunctiva  is  normal,  but  so  relaxed  that  it  gets  folded  as  the 
eye  moves.  Bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  discharge,  but  the  same 
may  be  found  in  normal  conjunctiva  and  in  catarrhal  discharge  without 
xerosis.  These  white  spots  have  been  observed  in  epidemics  of  heme- 
ralopia  (Bitot),  in  Russia  during  the  time  of  fasting,  and  in  isolated 
cases  in  anaemic  and  weak  people.  They  are  not  permanent,  and  pass 
with  the  return  of  good  health.  In  Brazil  this  disease  is  rendered  more 
serious  by  necrosis  of  the  cornea  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  sickly 
children  of  negro  slaves,  and  is  sometimes  found  even  in  adults  (Oph- 
thalmia brasitianis) . 


ART.  VI.— Tumors  of  the  Conjunctiva. 

1.  Pinguicula. — This  name  is  given  to  a  little  whitish-yellow 
tumor,  varying  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  small  pea,  situated  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  parallel  with  the  horizontal  diameter  of 
the  globe.  It  most  frequently  occurs  on  the  nasal  side,  rarely  on  the 
temporal,  sometimes  simultaneously  on  both.  Notwithstanding  its 
name,  fat  does  not  enter  into  its  composition.  It  is  formed  of  cellular 
.  with  elastic  fibres  and  a  few  vessels,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick 
epithelial  layer.  It  does  not  cause  the  patient  any  annoyance,  and 
remains,  as  a  rule,  stationary.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  small 
erosions,  produced  by  contact  with  minute  foreign  bodies,  which  reach 
yes  through  the  palpebral  fissure. 

The  cicatrization  of  the  erosions  leads  to  the  junction  of  the  neighbor- 
ing folds  of  conjum  tiva,  and  thus  to  the  formation  of  the  pinguicula. 

This  little  tumor  does  not  require  any  treatment.  If  by  excessive 
development  it  hinders  the  movements  of  the  eye  or  becomes  a  deform- 
ity, it  can  be  removed  with  <  urved  scissors,  the  margins  of  the  wound 
being  brought  together  with  a  point  of  suture. 
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2.  Lipomata. — These  tumors  are  rarely  found  on  the  conjunctiva. 
When  they  do  occur,  they  are  usually  situated  in  the  space  bounded 
by  the  superior  and  external  recti  muscles,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
corneal  margin  (von  Graefe).  They  are  of  a  yellowish  puffy  appear- 
ance, and  are  covered  with  healthy  conjunctiva.  They  are  congenital, 
and  correspond  with  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  orbit.  It  is  only  when 
there  is  progressive  enlargement,  or  when  they  become  a  source  of 
conjunctival  irritation,  that  these  tumors  require  to  be  removed,  which 
is  done  by  incising  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  them.  Having  re- 
moved the  tumor,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  brought  together 
with  a  few  suture  points. 

3.  Polypi. — These  are  small  pediculated,  nipple-shaped,  rose-col- 
ored tumors,  situated  in  the  region  of  the  semilunar  fold  and  caruncle. 
Their  cause  is  obscure.  Fleshy  excrescences  or  vegetations,  secondary 
to  wounds,  have  also  been  observed  on  the  conjunctiva  (after  tenot- 
omy of  the  internal  rectus).  They  also  become  pediculated,  and  may 
easily  be  snipped  off  with  scissors.  In  the  same  way  we  may  operate 
on  a  polypus,  stopping  the  excessive  hemorrhage,  which  sometimes 
follows  this  small  operation,  by  touching  the  wound  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  application  of  the  caustic  diminishes  the  great  tendency 
to  recur  which  polypi  possess.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  we  may 
also  remove  with  scissors  the  portion  of  conjunctiva  in  which  the  poly- 
pus is  inserted. 

4.  Dermoid  Tumors. — These  are  small  yellowish-gray  tumors, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  small  hazel-nut,  always 
situated  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  most  frequently  at  its  inferior 
external  margin,  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  it.  Their  surface  is 
smooth,  with  a  great  number  of  sinuosities,  and  they  are  sometimes 
furnished  with  hairs.  The  structure  of  these  tumors  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  skin  ;  consisting  of  undulating  non-nuclear  cellular  tissue, 
containing  elastic  fibres,  sometimes  follicles,  and  even  groups  of  fat 
cells  (von  Graefe).  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  epi- 
thelium. Dermoid  tumors  are  congenital,  tending  to  increase,  and 
recurring  if  they  are  incompletely  enucleated.  They  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  defect  in  development  (Ryba)  when  accompanied  with  other 
affections  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  coloboma  of  the  lids.  The  gradual 
encroachment  of  the  dermoid  over  the  cornea  requires  the  removal  of 
the  tumor.  We  may  best  perform  the  operation  by  taking  hold  of  the 
tumor  at  its  most  prominent  part  with  sharp  pointed  forceps,  and 
detaching  it  by  means  of  a  cataract  knife,  first  from  the  cornea,  after- 
wards from  the  sclerotic.  As  it  penetrates  very  deeply  into  the  cornea, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  to  remove  it  in  all  its  thickness.  It 
suffices  in  practice  to  excise  it  at  the  natural  level  of  the  cornea  (von 
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Graefe).     If  the  cicatrization  leaves  a  very   visible   mark  it  may  be 
masked  by  tatooing. 

5.  Cysts. — These  present  themselves  as  round  and  circumscribed 
rose-colored  tumors,  semi-transparent  or  yellow,  varying  in  size,  but 
sometimes  reaching  that  of  a  bean.  Their  membraneous  envelope  is 
more  or  less  resistant,  and  their  contents  are  liquid  or  thickish.  These 
cysts  are  almost  always  congenital,  but  they  have  been  seen  to  follow 
a  blow  on  the  eye. 

Complete  enucleation  is  the  best  way  to  operate  on  them.  But 
since,  from  its  weakness,  the  containing  wall  is  apt  to  burst,  and  as, 
in  trying  to  detach  them  from  the  conjunctiva  to  which  they  adhere 
closely,  they  are  liable  to  be  wounded,  we  do  not  always  succeed  in 
the  enucleation.  When,  therefore,  the  contents  are  liquid,  and  the 
cyst  wall  very  thin,  it  suffices  to  incise  it,  lightly  cauterizing  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  contents. 

6.  Erectile  Tumors. — When  these  occur  on  the  conjunctiva,  they 
are  always  an  extension  of  similar  tumors  of  the  eyelid.  They  should 
be  completely  destroyed,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible,  by  excision, 
galvano-cautery  or  electrolysis. 

7.  Pigment  Spots. — These  are  very  common,  and  are  free  from 
danger.  However,  as  they  have  sometimes  been  the  starting  point 
of  sarcomatous  degeneration,  we  excise  them,  uniting  the  edges  of  the 
wound  with  suture. 

8.  Lupus. — This  may  be  primarily  developed  on  the  conjunctiva, 
or,  starting  on  the  cheeks  or  lids,  may  extend  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  presents  itself  as  small  transparent  pimples,  resembling 
in  color  cafe  an  lait,  which  ultimately  ulcerate,  and  in  cicatrizing  pro- 
duce symblepharon  or  trichiasis.  When  the  eyelids  are  involved  we 
may  have  ectropion,  narrowing,  or  even  occlusion,  of  the  palpebral 
fissure.  Simultaneously  the  cornea  may  become  the  seat  of  lupous 
eruptions  or  of  a  thick  pannus.  The  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  in  one 
way  or  another  leads  to  total  blindness. 

The  treatment  consists  in  scraping  the  diseased  tissue  with  a  small 
sharp  steel  curette.  By  performing  this  operation  carefully,  and  as 
often  as  the  pimples  reappear,  we  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  disease 
and  in  preserving  the  vision.  The  cornea  stands  the  scraping  of  the 
pimples  extremely  well. 

We  have  seen  Lepra  in  the  Norwegian  hospitals,  producing  altera- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva,  so  much  resembling  those  of  lupus  that  very 
often  they  could  only  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  general 
disease. 

9.  Syphilitic  Ulcerations. — Syphilitic  ulcerations  have  been 
des<  ribed  as  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and 
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in  the  culs-de-sac.  Their  hard  base,  resistant  and  indurated  margins, 
and  the  presence  of  a  general  syphilitic  condition,  confirm  the  diag- 
nosis. Several  times  we  have  observed  on  the  eyeball  gummata  under 
the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  small  elastic  tumors;  in  one  case  there 
was  at  the  same  time  a  large  and  profound  phagedenic  ulceration  on 
the  inner  face  of  the  inferior  eyelid.  The  gumma,  situated  between 
the  cornea  and  canthus,  prevented  the  normal  adduction  of  the  eye- 
ball and  produced  diplopia.  There  were  also  gummata  on  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  other  eye.  In  addition  to  the  appropriate 
general  treatment,  the  local  treatment  of  the  ulceration  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  (i  to  10), 
insufflation  of  iodoform,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
scraping  with  a  sharp  steel  spoon.  The  gummata  only  require  general 
treatment. 

10.  Epithelioma  and  Sarcoma. — These  rarely  begin  with  the 
conjunctiva,  and  when  either  does  make  its  appearance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cornea  as  a  small  papule,  it  may  be  confounded  with  a 
phlycten,  all  the  more  so  that  it  is  accompanied  with  a  similar  injec- 
tion. However,  the  epitheliomatous  pimple  has  sharper  margins,  is 
covered  with  a  smooth  epithelium,  and  presents  a  papillary  surface  on 
being  examined  with  a  lens. 

When  the  affection  is  more  advanced  it  takes  the  appearance  of  a 
puffy  tumor,  sometimes  ulcerated,  varying  in  its  course,  invading 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  quickly,  the  cornea,  which  it  ultimately 
destroys.  Sarcoma  generally  is  pediculated  and  may  cover  the  whole 
cornea  without  penetrating  it.  We  should  excise  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  not  hesitating,  if  the  disease  has  made  some  progress, 
to  sacrifice  the  eye  in  the  interests  of  the  general  state.  We  may 
first  try  the  local  application  of  a  more  or  less  saturated  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash  (beginning  with  the  strength  of  i  to  50), 
using  daily  two  spoonfuls  of  this  solution  of  the  strength  of  1  to  20 
(Bergeron). 

11.  Medullary  and  melanotic  cancers  rarely  begin  with  the 
conjunctiva,  but  may  frequently  extend  to  it  from  neighboring  struc- 
tures. Melanotic  cancer  has,  however,  been  observed  arising  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cornea. 

12.  Entozoa. — Cysticercus  of  the  cellular  tissue  has  been  noticed 
(Sichel),  and  in  subtropical  countries  the  filaria  medinensis  (Schcene). 
The  cysticercus  appears  as  a  whitish  or  yellowish  vesicle,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  surrounded  by  a  sufficiently  pronounced  conjunc- 
tival injection.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  certain  by  micro- 
scopical examination. 

The  filaria  medinensis  appears  as  a  blackish  filament,  endowed  with 
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very  rapid  movements  which  cause  the  patient  great  pain  and  give  rise 
to  a  marked  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Both  the  cysticercus  and  filaria  should  be  extracted  by  incising  the 
conjunctiva  which  covers  them. 

13.  Lithiasis. — By  this  is  meant  a  calcareous  desiccation  or  altera- 
tion of  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctival  glands,  more  especially  those 
of  Meibomius  (infarction  of  the  glands).  It  appears  in  the  conjunctiva 
as  small,  white,  round  concretions,  about  the  size  of  pin  heads.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  several  scattered  on  the  tarsal  conjunctiva,  and  near  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid.  These  concretions  are  a  source  of  irritation, 
and,  if  they  rub  against  the  cornea,  may  cause  infiltration  or  ulceration 
of  that  membrane.  A  small  incision  having  been  made  in  the  con- 
junctiva which  covers  them,  they  may  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a 
cataract  needle,  or  with  a  curette. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA  AND  SCLEROTIC. 

Anatomy. — These  two  membranes,  so  different  in  external  appear- 
ance, are  structurally  only  one. 

They  are  directly  continuous  with  each  other,  and  form  a  completely 
closed  envelope  for  the  media  of  the  eye,  being  perforated  only  by  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  sclerotic  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres 
which  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  interlace  perpendicularly. 
Some  of  the  fibres  run  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  meridian  of  the 
eye,  others  parallel  with  its  equator.  The  tissue  is  traversed  by  a  great 
number  of  elastic  fibres  and  connective-tissue  corpuscles  {corpuscles 
de  tissue  cellulaire*)*  Where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eyeball,  the 
fibres  of  the  sclerotic  divide  into  several  layers,  the  outermost  of  which, 
being  folded  almost  perpendicularly  on  themselves,  surround  the  nerve, 
thus  forming  its  external  envelope ;  whilst  the  innermost  layers  pene- 
trate the  optic  nerve,  forming  a  fenestrated  membrane  which  gives 
passage  to  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  (inembrana  cribrosa).  The 
middle  layer,  separated  from  the  external  by  cellular  tissue,  unites  with 
the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  At  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve 
penetrates,  the  sclerotic  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  1.25  millimetres, 
and  it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness  towards  the  cornea,  where  it  is 
only  .3  or  .4  of  a  millimetre.  It  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
insertions  of  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles. 

The  sclerotic  has  no  nerves,  and  has  only  a  few  vessels  which  come 
from  the  ciliary  vessels  and  form  a  large  meshed  network  on  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  posterior  portion  of 
this  network  forms  a  vascular  circle  round  the  optic  nerve,  giving  off 
branches  which  penetrate  the  optic  nerve  and  choroid.  From  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  network  there  arise,  in  a  similar  manner,  per- 
forating branches,  which  supply  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  sclerotic  is,  moreover,  perforated  at  points  by  small  canals, 
which  run  more  or  less  obliquely,  and  give  passage  to  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  choroid.  The  great  number  of  these  canals  near  the 
optic  nerve  and  cornea  perceptibly  diminishes  the  consistence  of  the 
membrane  in  these  situations.  Near  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  with 
the  cornea,  but  rather  behind  it,  is  found  the  canal  of  Schlemm  j  it 
contains  a  plexus  of  vessels  receiving  some  small  veins  from  the  ciliary 
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muscle,  and  giving  off  numerous  vessels  which  join  the  veins  that  come 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  sclerotic  (Leber). 

The  cornea  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  sclerotic,  and  owes  its 
transparency  to  the  perfect  homogeneousness  of  its  intercellular  sub- 
stance. In  form  and  appearance  it  resembles  a  watch-glass,  closing  in  the 
anterior  opening  of  the  sclerotic,  which  covers  the  corneal  margin 
for  i  millimetre  nearly,  but  a  little  more  above  and  below  than  at 
the  sides.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  cornea  is  at  the  periphery 
(1.12  millimetres),  and  it  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  centre 
(0.9  millimetre).  We  can  distinguish,  from  before  backwards,  three 
distinct  superimposed  layers,  which  maybe  easily  separated  from  each 
other. 

1.  The  epithelial  layer  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  con- 
junctival epithelium.  It  is  stratified,  and  the  most  superficial  cells 
are  flat,  while  those  immediately  beneath  are  round,  and  the  deepest 
are  cylindrical.  The  epithelial  layer  is  separated  from  the  true  corneal 
tissue  by  an  elastic  lamina  (Bowman's  membrane),  the  independent 
existence  of  which  is  disputed  by  some  observers,  who  regard  it  as  a 
layer  of  condensed  corneal  fibres. 

2.  The  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea  is  composed  of  fibrillae  dis- 
posed in  lamellae,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  Between 
these  lamellae,  which  are  not  easily  separated,  as  they  are  more  or 
less  connected  with  each  other,  is  found  a  system  of  star-shaped  cells 
without  membrane,  but  possessing  nuclei  and  nucleoli  (corpuscles  of 
the  cornea).  Each  cell  gives  off  a  number  of  prolongations  (six  to 
twenty)  of  variable  length,  which  anastomose  with  others  in  their 
neighborhood  so  as  to  form  a  network  or  canalicular  system,  traversing 
the  membrane  in  all  directions.  Other  smaller  cells,  destitute  of  cell- 
wall,  have  also  been  observed  in  the  corneal  tissue,  scattered  among 
the  fibrillae  (migratory  cells)  in  the  midst  of  the  canalicular  network. 

3.  The  membrane  which  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  (Descemet's  membrane),  is  a  transparent,  homogeneous, 
elastic  membrane,  and  on  its  posterior  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  pavement  epithelium,  which  gradually  modifies  towards  the  circum- 
ference. In  this  situation  the  membrane  becomes  thicker,  and  divides 
into  a  series  of  fibres,  some  of  which  lie  against  the  internal  wall  of 
Schlemm's  canal,  whilst  others  are  reflected  on  the  iris  (ligamentum 
pectinaturo).  The  modified  epithelium  is  continued  over  the  liga- 
mentum pectinatum  to  the  iris. 

The  cornea  is  non-vascular ;  its  nerve  supply  is  derived  from  the 
ciliary  nerves.  As  each  nerve-fibre  enters  the  cornea,  it  loses  its  sheath 
and  white  substance,  and   is   thus  reduced  to  its  axis-cylinder,  which 
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becomes  transparent.  In  the  anterior  portions  of  the  cornea,  the 
nerves  divide  dichotomously,  forming  a  great  number  of  superimposed 
filaments,  having  nuclei  at  the  points  of  division. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  their  termination.  According  to  some, 
they  form  a  network  situated  very  superficially  in  the  cornea  (His) ; 
others  believe  that  there  are  still  smaller  divisions  (Saemish).  Others 
again  have  observed  that  the  nervous  plexus,  situated  near  Bowman's 
membrane,  gives  origin  to  some  bundles  of  fibrillae  of  single  contour, 
which  divide  into  very  small  ramifications,  forming  a  nerve  fibre  net- 
work at  the  base  of  the  epithelial  layer.  From  this  network  several 
exceedingly  fine  fibrillae  arise,  which  penetrate  the  epithelium  and 
terminate  freely  in  a  small  swelling  (Cohnheim). 

Chemical  Character. — The  corneal  tissue  gives  on  maceration 
chondrin,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagents  that  pre- 
cipitate it  (His),  whilst  the  sclerotic,  like  all  other  cellular  tissues,  gives 
gelatine. 


ART.  X.— Keratitis. 

A.  SUPERFICIAL  KERATITIS. 

i.    SUPERFICIAL  VASCULAR    KERATITIS,  PANNUS. 

Diagnosis. — We  see  supervening,  generally  in  the  course  of  the 
conjunctival  affections,  a  pericorneal  injection  of  the  subconjunctival 
vessels,  which  extend  to  the  border  of  the  cornea  but  no  further,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  conjunctival  vessels,  a  few  branches  of  which  pass 
over  to  the  cornea,  where  they  may  be  followed  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  margin. 

Occasionally  the  vessels  also  develop  beneath  Bowman's  membrane, 
or  between  it  and  the  epithelium  (Donders). 

At  the  same  time,  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  slightly  tarnished,  and 
becomes  the  seat  of  ulcerations  or  of  grayish  infiltrations.  According 
to  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  vascularization,  the  aspect  of  the 
cornea  may  vary  considerably,  Sometimes  the  vessels  are  isolated  ; 
sometimes  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  cornea  thus  vascularized  gives 
a  general  diffused  rose  or  ruddy  reflection,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
any  longer  to  distinguish  individual  vessels. 

At  other  times,  we  see  a  vessel  advancing  from  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  to  the  centre,  where  it  divides  into  many  branches 
in  the  midst  of  an  opacity.  This  vascularization  may  exist  at 
different  parts  of  the  cornea,  or  it  may  even  invade  the  whole  mem- 
brane. The  superficial  infiltration  sometimes  only  produces  slight 
opacity;    sometimes  it  causes  more   pronounced  irregularity  of  sur- 
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face,   being  accompanied  by  excoriations  of  the   epithelium,   or  by 
little  facets. 

When  the  superficial  vascular  keratitis  passes  into  the  chronic  stage 
{pannus)y  it  forms  an  opaque  vascular  layer,  which  is  at  first  thin,  and 
still  allows  the  iris  and  pupil  to  be  recognized  {pannus  tenuis),  but  it 
may  become  very  thick,  absolutely  opaque,  or  even  fungoid  {pannus 
crassus,  sarcomatous pannus).  When  the  affection  reaches  the  greatest 
intensity,  the  cornea  appears  to  be  covered  with  fleshy  pimples.  When 
the  turgescence  has  disappeared,  the  cornea  becomes  of  a  dirty-gray 
color,  perfectly  opaque,  and  furrowed  with  vessels. 

The  ocular  conjunctiva  participates  more  or  less  in  the  inflammation, 
being  injected  and  infiltrated. 

The  affection  may  be  unaccompanied  by  pain,  or  there  may  be  acute 
ciliary  pain,  with  lachrymation  and  photophobia.  Vision  suffers  more 
or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  alteration  in  the  transparency  of 
the  cornea. 

Superficial  keratitis  is  caused  by  an  abundant  formation  of  new  cells 
and  vessels,  which  may  take  place  between  the  epithelial  layer  and 
Bowman's  membrane,  or  behind  Bowman's  membrane.  According  to 
I  wan  off,  the  disease  is  the  result  of  a  proliferation  of  cells  at  the  level 
of  the  conjunctival  limb,  which  cells,  by  their  migratory  movements, 
become  infiltrated  between  the  epithelium  and  Bowman's  membrane. 
In  the  early  stages  the  blood  seems  to  circulate  freely  amongst  the 
forming  cells,  while  the  vascular  walls  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  do 
not  appear  till  later.  The  new  cells  mix  freely  with  the  epithelial 
cells,  which  increase  in  size,  so  that  the  epithelial  layer  is  much  thicker. 
A  tendency  to  the  production  of  cellular  tissue  then  becomes  manifest, 
and  Bowman's  membrane  disappears. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  disease  may  disappear  with 
the  exciting  cause;  but,  when  it  is  secondary  to  granular  ophthalmia, 
the  pannus  may  remain,  even  after  the  original  disease  has  disappeared. 
The  duration  naturally  depends  on  the  cause,  and  may  be  protracted 
for  some  months  or  even  years.  Often  the  pannus  is  cured,  but  per- 
manent opacities  are  left.  At  other  times  the  prolonged  infiltration 
softens  the  membrane,  which  yields  to  the  pressure,  and  thus  increases 
in  curvature.  Again,  the  pannus  may  excite  a  deep  inflammatory 
process  in  the  cornea,  with  deep  ulcerations,  which  lead  to  perforation, 
and  heal  only  after  leaving  a  leucoma  adherens.  The  most  disastrous 
termination  is  when  the  cornea  participates  in  a  xerophthalmia,  conse- 
quent to  trachomatous  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  extension  and  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief;  it  i^  espe<  ially  good  when  the  cause  can  be  removed  before  the 

pannus  has  entered  upon  an  independent  course.      The  superficial 
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parts  of  the  cornea  are  then  regenerated,  especially  in  young  people, 
with  perfect  transparency.  After  trachoma  the  prognosis  is  much  less 
favorable,  and  depends  on  the  state  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
greater  its  vascularity  and  capability  of  furnishing  a  copious  secretion, 
the  more  favorable  is  the  prognosis.  If  the  cornea  is  changed  into 
cicatricial  tissue  and  desiccated,  recovery  is  impossible. 

Etiology. — Superficial  vascular  keratitis  most  frequently  occurs 
after  conjunctival  affections,  rarely  after  catarrh  with  papillary  hyper- 
trophy, often  after  trachomatous  granulations  ;  the  cornea  itself  either 
becoming  the  seat  of  granulations,  or  being  altered  by  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  friction  of  the  rough  surface  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

Pannus  may  also  supervene  as  a  consequence  of  phlyctenular  con- 
junctivitis, and  then  assumes  the  form  which  we  have  described  as 
scrofulous  pannus  (see  page  85). 

In  fine,  pannus  is  the  result  of  mechanical  irritation  of  the  cornea; 
by  cilia  (in  entropion)  ;  by  concretions  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
(infarction  of  the  Meibomian  glands)  ;  or  by  external  irritations,  when 
the  cornea  is  insufficiently  protected  by  the  lids,  which  may  not  com- 
pletely cover  it  (ectropion,  lagophthalmus). 

The  name  "  pannus  "  can  scarcely  be  given  to  the  vascularization  of  the  cornea 
which  supervenes  after  other  forms  of  keratitis  during  the  period  of  tissue  regen- 
eration. 

We  look  on  this  vascularization  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  because  it  is  the 
precursor  of  recovery;  for  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  "regenerating  pan- 
nus." 

Treatment. — The  treatment  has  for  its  first  indication  the  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause,  which  is  effected  by  curing  the  trichiasis,  entro- 
pion or  ectropion,  and  by  removing  concretions,  etc.  Trachomatous 
pannus  requires  careful  treatment  of  the  palpebral  granulations  {vide 
p.  97,  et  seq.). 

If  the  pannus  persist  after  the  cause  is  removed,  the  remedies  em- 
ployed will  vary  with  the  degree  of  its  intensity. 

In  slight  cases  success  may  often  be  attained  by  dusting  with  calomel 
or  by  using  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment.  In  more  pro- 
nounced cases  we  use  stronger  remedies,  such  as  glycerine  with  tannin, 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  when  the  cornea  is  covered  with  true 
granulations,  we  cauterize  them  lightly  with  the  mitigated  nitrate  of 
silver  pencil,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

When  the  conjunctiva  is  dry  and  shows  little  tendency  to  secretion, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  prolonged  use  of  hot  com- 
presses. Speaking  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  mild  reme- 
dies, gradually  passing  to  the  stronger,  varying  the  medication,  some- 
times stopping  all  treatment,  and   restoring  by  hot  compresses  the 
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power  of  reaction  to  the  tissues  which  have  become  insensible  to  irri- 
tants. 

Where  there  is  great  vascularity,  when  the  above-mentioned  reme- 
dies have  failed,  we  may  scarify  and  even  excise  the  conjunctival  and 
subconjunctival  vessels  which  lie  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and 
extend  to  its  surface.  Following  out  this  idea,  Furnari  has  recom- 
mended, in  cases  of  obstinate  pannus,  section  of  the  conjunctival  and 
subconjunctival  tissue  around  the  cornea  (syndectomy  ox perltomy). 

This  little  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  After 
sufficient  use  of  cocaine,  and  having  separated  the  eyelids  by  means  of 
a  speculum,  we  make  with  a  scarifier  a  circular  incision  in  the  con- 
junctiva at  6  millimetres  from  and  concentric  with  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  ;  then,  with  the  same  instrument,  we  detach  the  conjunctival 
band,  thus  marked  off,  from  the  sclerotic  up  to  the  corneal  margin, 
where  it  is  cut  away.  This  done,  we  remove  for  a  like  extent,  by  small 
snips  of  the  scissors,  or  by  scraping  with  the  scarifier,  the  subconjunc- 
tival tissue,  so  as  to  completely  denude  the  sclerotic. 

Furnari's  further  recommendation,  however,  to  cauterize  the  sclerotic 
surface  thus  exposed,  or  to  make  an  abrasion  on  the  cornea,  is  not 
without  serious  inconvenience,  and  should  notbo.  put  in  practice.  Cold 
compresses  and  the  use  of  the  compressive  bandage  suffice,  as  a  rule, 
to  check  any  reaction. 

Finally,  in  those  cases  where  the  cornea  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
thick  pannus  layer,  we  may  practice  inoculation  of  blennorrhagic  pus, 
so  as  to  set  up  a  purulent  conjunctivitis,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
corneal  affection  is  dissipated.  This  process  is  only  applicable  when 
both  eyes  are  affected,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted  when  the  pannus 
does  not  cover  the  entire  cornea.* 

The  pus  which  is  to  be  inoculated  is  taken  from  an  eye  affected  with 
purulent  ophthalmia,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  placed  by  a  brush  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inferior  eyelid.  This  inoculation  does 
not  always  succeed,  or  it  may  produce  only  an  insufficient  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis,  in  which  case  it  must  be  repeated. 

When  the  inoculation  succeeds,  after  a  few  days  the  lids  swell  and 
the  purulent  secretion  is  established.  If  the  inflammation  is  now  too 
great,  it  must  be  treated  by  the  remedies  specified  under  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

The  other  eye,  although  affected  with  pannus,  ought  to  be  properly 
protected,  so  as  to  avoid  a  simultaneous  purulent  condition  of  both  eyes. 

In   countries  where   diphtheritic    conjunctivitis   is   common,   purulent  inoculation 

presents  another  danger,  as  it  is  liable  to  set  up  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  with  all  its 
sequel  i  . 

*  Inoculation  ihould  only  be  performed  on  one  eye  at  a  time. 
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The  great  danger  of  this  mode  of  treatment  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
its  causing  a  too  violent  reaction,  which  may  lead  to  perforation  and 
destruction  of  the  cornea.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to  obviate 
this  danger  more  certainly  by  previously  performing  syndectomy 
(Lawson). 

Jequiritic  ophthalmia  produced  by  means  already  described  (p.  99), 
seems  most  advantageous  for  the  cure  of  pannus,  and  preferable  on 
account  of  its  action  being  less  destructive  than  inoculation  of  blen- 
norrhagic  pus. 


2.  CIRCUMSCRIBED  SUPERFICIAL  KERATITIS. 

Diagnosis. — This  affection  is  characterized  by  slight  grayish  or  yel- 
lowish circumscribed  opacities,  situated  at  the  centre  or  periphery  of 
the  cornea.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  epithelium  participates  in  the 
infiltration,  and  becomes  excoriated.  A  superficial  ulcer  is  thus  formed, 
which  has  for  its  base  the  grayish  opacity. 

Sometimes  the  epithelial  destruction  seems  to  precede  the  infiltration. 
A  small  facet  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  near 
its  perphery  or  centre,  as  if  the  epithelium  had  been  removed  by  the 
stroke  of  a  claw.  In  a  few  days  we  see  a  slight  whitish  opacity  at  the 
base  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  appearance  of  the  diseased  cornea  is  now  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

In  this  disease,  there  is  only  a  slight  superficial  injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  is  sometimes  entirely  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
form  of  keratitis  is  often  accompanied  by  more  or  less  severe  ciliary 
pain  and  very  pronounced  photophobia,  especially  when  the  epithelial 
excoriation  has  laid  bare  the  nerve  plexus  of  the  cornea,  thus  exposing 
it  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  irritation 
of  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctival  sac.  These  symptoms,  however, 
almost  entirely  disappear  when  the  epithelium  begins  to  grow  again. 

The  changes  just  described,  especially  when  their  situation  is  near 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  may  escape  observation,  which  is,  more- 
over, made  difficult  by  the  blepharospasm  of  the  patients  (which  may 
be  momentarily  removed  by  application  of  cocaine),  and  some  observ- 
ers have  been  led,  though  wrongly,  to  believe  in  an  idiopathic  scrofu- 
lous photophobia,  without  perceptible  alteration  in  the  eye. 

Progress  and  Termination. — If  the  disease  is  situated  near  the 
periphery,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  epithelium,  we  perceive  in  a  few  days 
that  it  has  been  renewed,  leaving  a  slight  superficial  opacity,  which  soon 
disappears.  The  morbid  products  are  absorbed,  and  the  cells  which 
have  been  destroyed  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  conjunctival 
limb  is  often  at  this  time  injected. 
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If  the  disease  is  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  periphery,  we 
can  (by  focal  illumination)  distinguish  a  grayish  streak,  which  extends 
from  the  border  of  the  cornea  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Before  long 
this  becomes  vascular,  and  a  channel  is  thus  prepared  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  inflammatory  products. 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  terminates 
favorably,  although  slight  opacities  remain  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is 
only  occasionally,  or  in  consequence  of  an  irritating  treatment,  that  it 
extends  to  the  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea,  and  that  the  diseased  foci 
multiply,  and  are  transformed  into  deep  ulcers  or  abscesses. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  affection  heals  more  rapidly  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea :  the  prognosis,  however,  must 
take  into  account  the  frequency  of  relapses. 

Etiology. — Circumscribed  superficial  keratitis  proceeds  from  di- 
rect injury  of  the  cornea;  scratches,  burns,  or  foreign  bodies  are  often 
the  cause  of  this  disease. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  blennorrhagic  con- 
junctivitis or  chronic  catarrh,  especially  in  elderly  subjects.  It 
frequently  accompanies  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  and  has  thus  been 
called  pustular  keratitis.  In  trachoma,  it  sometimes  precedes  the 
formation  of  pannus. 

It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  children,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  this  has  been  attributed  to  a  lymphatic  or  scrofulous 
diathesis  (scrofulous  keratitis). 

Finally,  this  affection  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  some 
diseases  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  being  due  in  such  cases  to  the  contact 
of  pus. 

Treatment. — If  the  conjunctival  injection  is  very  great — which  it 
rarely  is — we  may  recommend  a  few  cold  compresses,  but  we  must  not 
prolong  their  application,  because  the  cold  seems  to  retard  the  regene- 
ration   of   the    epithelium.      The    treatment    chiefly  consists    in    hot 
fomentations  made  with  infusion  of  chamomile  or  with  the  following 
lotion : — 

Laurel  water,  .  .         .  .         .  .  .  ^ss. 

Instilled   water, ^xl. 

a  tablespoonful  of  this  solution  in  a  large  bowl  of  water,  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  950  or  ioo°  by  means  of  a  chafing  dish.  These  fomen- 
tations ought  to  be  kept  on  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  should 
be  repeated  from  four  to  six  times  a  day.  Where  there  are  multiple 
foci,  and  a  tendency  to  extend,  we  instill  every  morning  and  evening 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  eserine  or  pilocarpine  ;  at  the  first  symptom  of 
iritis,  atropine  has  to  be  applied. 
When  there  is  excoriation  of  the  epithelium  with  photophobia,  the 
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best  remedy  is  the  application  of  a  compress  and  bandage,  because  the 
friction  of  the  lids  on  the  eye  prevents  the  formation  of  the  epithelium, 
as  the  new  layers  are  removed  as  speedily  as  they  are  formed. 

When  the  regeneration  of  the  epithelium  is  slow,  and  if  there  is  no 
conjunctival  injection,  we  may  stimulate  the  circulation  by  hot  com- 
presses. After  the  reconstruction  of  the  epithelial  layer,  and  as  soon 
as  the  vascularity  has  reached  the  cornea,  we  may  use  calomel  dust,  or 
an  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  or  we  may  prescribe  the 
following  lotion  :  — 

Tinct.  opii  (Sydenham),* \....  „ 

Aqu.  distil., /    -  3     ■ 

of  which  a  few  drops  are  to  be  instilled  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  general  treatment,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  preventing 
the  relapses  so  frequent  in  this  disease,  we  must  abstain  from  purgation, 
vesication,  and  blood-letting.  Varying  with  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  our  treatment  should  be  directed  according  to  the  principles 
already  laid  down. 

Phlyctenular  and  Fascicular  Keratitis  have  been  already 
treated  (p.  85)  under  Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva. 


3.  SUPERFICIAL  VESICULAR  KERATITIS. 
(Corneal  Herpes.) 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  this  somewhat  uncommon  disease  is 
the  sudden  formation  of  a  number  of  vesicles  (five  to  twenty)  on  the 
cornea.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  quite  transparent, 
and  their  limpid  contents  are  quickly  renewed  whenever  they  are  evacu- 
ated by  puncture  of  the  vesicle.  The  disease  is  accompanied  by 
anaesthesia  of  the  cornea,  and  at  the  same  time  by  acute  ciliary  pain, 
lachrymation  and  photophobia.  These  last  symptoms  disappear  with 
the  vesicles,  and  reappear  with  each  fresh  crop,  of  which  there  are 
sometimes  several  at  short  intervals.  The  normal  tension  of  the  eye 
seems  often  considerably  diminished.  The  affection  passes  off  without 
leaving  any  trace.  It  has  been  seen  to  follow  catarrhal  affections, 
accompanied  by  herpes  of  the  lips  or  nose  (Horner). 

The  evacuation  of  the  pustules  seems  to  us  to  be  of  no  use.  We  best 
succeed  by  putting  a  layer  of  calomel  dust,  about  a  millimetre  thick, 
on  the  cornea,  for  it  destroys  the  vesicles  by  friction.  Having  removed 
the  calomel,  we  apply  a  compress  and  bandage.  Acute  ciliary  pain, 
which  deprives  the  patient  of  sleep,  may  be  checked  by  subcutaneous 
injections  of  morphia. 

On  eyes  lost  by  glaucoma  or  chronic  irido-choroiditis,  we  observe 
*  Sydenham's  Tincture  of  Opium  is  a  vinous  preparation — strength  1-8. 
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sjmetimes  on  the  cornea  a  large  fluctuating  vesicle  {Keratitis  cutiosa), 
its  anterior  wall  being  formed  by  the  epithelium  or  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  true  cornea,  and  its  contents  a  slightly  turbid  or  even 
sanguineous  serum.  There  is  sometimes  severe  pain,  sometimes  none 
at  all.  This  vesicle  may  last  a  long  time,  or  burst  after  some  days' 
existence.  In  case  of  severe  pain,  we  may  rupture  the  vesicle  and  cut 
off  its  anterior  wall,  and  apply  afterwards  iodoform  powder  and  a 
well-fitting  antiseptic  bandage.  Frequent  recurrence  of  this  affection, 
when  painful,  sometimes  requires  cauterization  of  the  eyeball  to  be 
performed. 

B.    PARENCHYMATOUS    KERATITIS. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis   is  sometimes  circumscribed  (interstitial), 
with  or  without  vascularity,  and  sometimes  diffused. 


i.  INTERSTITIAL    KERATITIS. 
(a)  Vascular  Interstitial  Keratitis. 

This  disease  begins  with  a  thick  network  of  vessels,  which  originate 
in  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  passing  on  to  the  cornea,  and  there 
terminating  abruptly.  This  vascular  network,  composed  of  fine 
parallel  vessels,  gives  to  the  part  of  the  cornea  which  it  occupies  a 
reddish  appearance,  of  such  a  kind  that  we  might  suppose  it,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  an  extravasation  of  blood  at  the  margins  of  the  cornea. 

Soon,  however,  we  observe  between  the  vessels  the  presence  of  a 
grayish  exudation,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  vascularity  a  deep  yellow- 
ish opacity.  The  entire  portion  affected  with  the  vascularity  protrudes 
above  the  level  of  the  cornea,  whilst  the  yellow  exudation  does  not 
present  any  swelling.  This  last  fact  is  explained  by  the  pathological 
process,  which  consists  in  the  transformation  of  the  corneal  cells,  with- 
out segmentation  of  the  nuclei  or  proliferation  of  new  cells — in  short, 
without  purulent  formation.  Sometimes  above  the  infiltration  we 
observe  an  alteration  of  the  epithelium,  which  assumes  a  peculiar 
stippled  appearance,  due  to  a  hyperplasia  of  its  cells. 

When  the  disease  begins  to  abate,  we  at  first  find  that  the  vessels 
disappear,  the  elevated  portion  of  the  cornea  becomes  flat,  and  the 
infiltration  assumes  a  grayish  tint.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  limited 
in  the  form  of  a  round  opacity,  towards  which  several  superficial  ves- 
Bels  extend  (pannus  of  regeneration).  The  clearing  of  the  cornea 
progresses  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  which  sometimes 
does  not  regain  complete  transparency,  or  only  regains  it  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period. 

pecial  form  of  vascular  interstitial  corneitis  is  a  deep-seated  variety 
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of  the  fascicular  keratitis.  It  is  consecutive  to  phlyctenular  con- 
junctivitis, and  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  85). 

The  symptoms  which  distinguish  these  two  forms  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  interstitial  form,  we  find  a  deeper  infiltration,  and  a  great 
number  of  closely-packed  vessels,  which  do  not  always  extend  to  the 
infiltrated  portion  of  the  cornea  ;  whilst  in  the  other,  the  phlycten  is 
situated  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  is  always  found  at  the 
extremity  of  the  little  vascular  band. 

The  subjective  symptoms,  which  accompany  interstitial  keratitis, 
are  very  variable.  Sometimes  very  slight,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  violent.  Patients  complain  of  great  heat  in  the 
eye,  lachrymation,  ciliary  pain  and  photophobia.  The  visual  acute - 
ness  is  naturally  much  diminished. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  duration  of  interstitial  kera- 
titis is  very  long.  Two  months  pass  before  it  has  attained  its  full 
development,  when  it  may  remain  stationary  for  several  weeks. 
Finally,  the  absorption  of  the  infiltration  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  vessels  take  four  or  five  months.  Complications  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  eye,  either 
from  the  fault  of  the  patient'  or  by  irrational  treatment,  that  abscess 
or  deep  ulcerations  supervene  with  all  their  consequences. 

The  participation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  hyperemia  and  catarrhal 
swelling,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  circumstance 
favorable  to  the  reabsorption.  Rarely  do  we  find  iritis  or  cyclitis  as 
complications.  This  last,  when  it  does  occur,  is  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  ciliary  body,  through  the  medium 
of  the  vessels.  The  chief  symptoms  are  exacerbation  of  the  signs  of 
irritation,  intense  photophobia,  violent  and  persistent  pain,  diminu- 
tion of  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the  acuteness  of  vision. 

Prognosis. — Notwithstanding  the  long  duration  of  the  disease, 
the  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  because  there  is  no  tendency  to 
suppuration.  The  most  aggravating  circumstance,  so  far  as  vision  is 
concerned,  is  when  the  seat  of  the  infiltration  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  because  it  leaves  a  more  or  less  troublesome  opacity,  which, 
however,  gradually  clears,  especially  in  young  patients.  Cyclitis  as  a 
complication,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  renders  the  prognosis  very 
grave. 

^Etiology. — Interstitial  keratitis  often  supervenes  among  children 
in  the  course  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  or  idiopathically  in  con- 
sequence of  external  irritations,  especially  in  badly  nourished  and 
weakly  persons. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  interstitial  vascular  keratitis,  we 
must,  at  least  during  the   first  period,  be  content  to  preserve  the  dis- 
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eased  eye  from  the  baneful   influences  of  strong  light,  of  wind,  dust, 
etc.,  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  the  inflammation. 

Astringent  lotions  and  caustics  ought  to  be  entirely  set  aside,  for 
they  only  make  matters  worse.  The  pain  should  be  checked  by 
fomentations  made  with  an  infusion  of  chamomile  or  a  solution  of 
belladonna,  prepared  after  the  following  formula  :  — 

Extract,  belladon., gr.  45. 

Aqu.  distil., 3  vj. 

a  tablespoonful  of  this  solution  in  a  cup  of  hot  water. 

Instillations  of  atropine  or  eserine  have  no  effect,  because  the 
remedy  is  not  absorbed.  Besides,  the  use  of  eserine  has  the  great 
inconvenience  of  easily  exciting  in  children  a  follicular  conjunctivitis. 
Pilocarpine  is  therefore  preferable. 

When  the  cornea  begins  to  clear,  we  may  use  calomel  dust,  and  if  it 
is  well  borne,  it  may  be  applied  daily  or  replaced  by  the  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury  ointment,  which  should  be  tried  in  small  quantity  at  first 
and  gradually  increased. 

Paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  has  also  been  recommended 
for  this  form  of  keratitis  (Hasner).  The  treatment  of  fascicular  kera- 
titis has  been  already  explained  {vide  p.  88). 

A  general  strengthening  treatment  ought  to  accompany  the  local 
appliances,  and  should  be  suited  to  the  patient's  constitution — i.  e., 
tonics  in  the  form  of  iron,  quinine,  and  iodine  preparations,  salt- 
water bathing,  nourishing  food,  residence  in  the  country. 

(b)  Non- Vascular   Interstitial  Keratitis. 

At  some  point  on  the  cornea  a  grayish  opacity  makes  its  appearance 
at  first  nebulous,  but  after  a  time  concentrated  in  one  place,  where  it 
forms  a  saturated  whitish  opacity,  surrounded  with  a  grayish  ring. 
Several  of  these  opacities  may  appear  on  the  cornea  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  do  not  sensibly  rise  above  its  level.  The  circumscribed 
infiltrations  are  not  accompanied  by  any  symptom  of  irritation,  and 
annoy  the  patient  only  by  disturbing  the  vision.  The  disturbance  is 
much  greater  than  the  condition  of  the  cornea  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
and  may  even  cause  blindness  for  the  period  during  which  the  affection 
lasts,  if  both  eyes  are  affected  at  the  same  time. 

The  opacity  may  disappear  without  leaving  any  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  cornea ;  but  sometimes  it  persists  and  increases  in 
thir  kness,  so  that  the  epithelium  which  covers  it  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  cornea. 

Then  a  partial  necrosis  of  the  affected  tissue  supervenes,  which  in- 
volves the  formation  of  an  ulcer  with  its  consequences.  A  more  for- 
tunate termination  results  from  the  appearance  of  a  few  vessels  which 
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proceed  from  the  conjunctival  ring  towards  the  opacity  and  favor  its 
absorption.  If  this  takes  place,  we  also  observe  a  greater  amount  of 
pericorneal  injection,  and  the  patient  complains  more  of  sensitiveness 
to  light  and  to  external  irritants. 

The  aspect  of  the  cornea  varies  with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
affection.  Sometimes  the  infiltration  only  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  slight  cloud ;  sometimes  as  whitish  opacities  about  the  size  of  a  pin 
head ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  very  dense  opacity,  which  raises  the 
epithelial  layer,  and  extends  to  the  interior  of  the  tissues. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  affection  is  of  long  duration, 
but  ends  favorably,  leaving  an  opacity  which  is  persistent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  infiltration  and  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Prognosis,  upon  the  whole,  is  favorable,  except  in  cases  of  deep 
ulceration  where  there  is  a  risk  of  perforation.  The  greatest  danger 
lies  in  an  irrational  treatment. 

Etiology. — Often  we  cannot  ascribe  the  affection  to  any  special 
cause  ;  at  other  times  it  supervenes  in  the  course  of  phlyctenular  or  puru- 
lent conjunctivitis,  or  as  a  complication  of  superficial  vascular  keratitis. 

Treatment. — The  chief  remedy  to  be  employed  in  this  affection  is 
the  application  of  hot  compresses  to  the  eye  (von  Graefe).  The  tem- 
perature of  the  compresses  should  be  higher,  and  their  application 
more  prolonged,  in  proportion  as  the  disease  shows  itself  to  be  devoid 
of  irritation.  The  only  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  moderate,  or 
even  stop,  the  use  of  these  compresses  when  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
hyperaemic,  or  when  there  is  secretion,  or  when  the  cornea  becomes 
more  infiltrated  and  manifests  signs  of  an  inflammatory  action.  We 
should  then  replace  the  compresses  temporarily  by  lotions  of  carbolized 
water  (i  to  200),  repeated  several  times  daily,  until  the  disease  has 
regained  its  initial  character. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  treatment  in  this  affection, 
which  demands  the  most  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
and  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  results  of  his  treatment.  If,  however, 
we  are  threatened  with  iritic  complications,  atropine  must  be  used  till 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  dilatation  must  be  maintained;  belladonna 
ointment  maybe  rubbed  on  the  forehead,  and,  generally,  iodine  prepa- 
rations may  be  given  with  mild  laxatives,  while  vesicants  may  be  applied 
repeatedly  when  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  permits  it. 

2.  DIFFUSE  PARENCHYMATOUS  KERATITIS. 

Diagnosis. — A  slight  opacity  extends  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
cornea,  in  the  early  stages  so  immaterially  altering  its  appearance,  that 
at  first  sight  we  may  believe  there  is  only  a  discoloration  of  the  iris,  and 
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not  a  disease  of  the  cornea.  By  degrees  the  opacity  becomes  thicker, 
the  cornea  loses  its  brilliancy,  and  its  epithelial  surface  appears  as  if 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  Often  this  form  of  keratitis  at 
first  only  affects  a  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  gradually,  sometimes 
very  slowly,  invades  the  whole  membrane. 

The  subconjunctival  injection  is  ill-developed,  or  may  be  entirely 
absent,  and  the  only  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  are 
disturbance  of  vision,  dread  of  a  strong  light,  and  slight  lachrymation. 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  ciliary  pain  sometimes  intervenes, 
which,  owing  to  some  irritating  cause,  may  be  at  times  very  violent. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  opacity  may  be  denser  at  one  or 
several  points  of  the  cornea,  and  if  it  should  happen  to  be  so  in  front 
of  the  cornea,  vision  may  be  reduced  to  the  distinction  of  day  and 
night.  When  the  cornea  begins  to  clear,  vessels  are  developed  which 
originate  at  the  conjunctival  ring,  and  are  sometimes  so  numerous  and 
closely  packed  as  to  cause  a  reddish  reflection  from  the  cornea. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  course  of  diffuse  keratitis  is 
most  provokingly  slow.  In  a  few  weeks  it  may  affect  both  eyes,  and 
its  duration  varies  from  a  few  months  to  two  years.  It  generally, 
however,  terminates  favorably,  the  cornea  regaining  almost  perfect 
transparency.  Complications  of  the  iris  and  choroid  are  not  rare,  but 
may  be  prevented  by  rational  treatment. 

We  have  several  times  observed  a  recurrence  of  this  disease  after  an 
interval  of  months  and  years. 

Prognosis. — Exception  made  for  the  long  duration  of  the  disease, 
the  prognosis  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  favorable.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  any  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  patient — e.g., 
exposing  his  eye  to  cold  air,  intense  light,  etc.,  or  irritating  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  may  produce  very  serious  complications. 

/Etiology. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  patient's  general  condition,  although  we  meet  it 
also  in  perfectly  healthy-looking  people.  Children  and  young  adults 
of  weak  constitution  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be  attacked.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  other  manifestations  of  a  scrofulous 
rachitic  or  syphilitic  diathesis.  It  has  been  also  connected  exclusively 
with  the  presence  of  inherited  syphilids  (Hutchinson),  manifested  by 
cicatrices  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  chronic  swelling  of  the  knee, 
deafness,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  incisor  teeth,  so  well  known  from 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  description. 

Treatment. — We  do  not  know  of  any  remedies  which  will  rapidly 
cut  short  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  continued  use  of  hot  com- 
presses and  cataplasms  best  succeeds  in  promoting  the  vascularization, 
which   is  necessary   for  cure.     At  the  same  time,  we  keep  the  pupil 
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dilated  by  instillations  of  atropine  (i  grain  to  i  ounce)  morning  and 
evening.  We  have  observed  some  cases  of  tolerably  rapid  recovery  in 
patients  who,  besides  the  local  and  general  treatment,  had  a  small 
seton  applied  to  the  scalp  over  both  ears. 

When  the  cornea  begins  to  clear,  daily  insufflation  of  calomel,  or 
the  application  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  powder,  or  of  tincture 
of  cantharidis  (with  equal  parts  of  olive  oil),  every  third  or  fourth 
day,  hastens  the  restoration  of  transparency  in  the  cornea.  If  this  be 
too  long  in  being  established,  we  may  practice  peritomy  (vide\>.  119). 

To  this  local  treatment  we  add  a  general  tonic  course,  and  where 
there  is  a  syphilitic  diathesis,  iodides  or  bichloride  of  mercury. 


C.   DEEP  KERATITIS  (PUNCTATA). 

This  is  the  name  which  is  applied  to  the  parenchymatous  variety  of 
the  disease,  when  it  affects  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea.  The 
affection  begins  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  formation  of 
circumscribed  isolated  opacities.  When  it  extends  to  Descemet's 
membrane,  it  gives  rise  to  the  special  form  which  has  received  the  name 
of  keratitis  punctata. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small  spots  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  These  are  sometimes  due  to  changes 
in  the  epithelium  of  Descemet's  membrane,  and  sometimes  to  deposits 
precipitated  by  the  aqueous  humor,  in  which  case  they  are  more 
numerous  on  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  cornea.  By  focal  illumination 
we  are  specially  enabled  to  see  the  details  and  situation  of  these  slight 
opacities,  which  sometimes  project  into  the  anterior  chamber,  andean 
be  observed  also  on  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  disease  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  changes  in  the  appearance  and  function  of 
the  iris,  and  with  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  which  proves  that  desceme- 
titis  only  supervenes  as  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the  uveal  tract. 

The  affection  of  Descemet's  membrane  being  only  a  sequence  of 
parenchymatous  keratitis,  or  much  oftener  of  serous  iritis,  its  course 
depends  on  the  progress  of  these  diseases,  as  do  also  the  prognosis  and 
treatment. 

D.  SUPPURATIVE  KERATITIS. 

When  the  products  of  corneal  suppuration  remain  shut  up  between 
the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  we  have  to  deal  with  an  abscess ;  when, 
however,  they  escape  freely  on  the  surface,  we  have  a  corneal  ulcer. 
Another  distinction,  very  important  from  the  clinical  point  of  view, 
as  on  it  depend  great  differences  in  treatment,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  suppurative  keratitis  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  greater 
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or  less  amount  of  inflammation  (inflammatory  ulcer  and  abscess). 
Sometimes  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  inflammation  (non-inflamma- 
tory, indolent,  or  torpid  abscess  and  ulcers  of  von  Graefe). 


i.  CIRCUMSCRIBED  INFILTRATION  AND  ABSCESS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 
(a)   Inflammatory  Abscess. 

This,  from  its  beginning,  is  accompanied  with  heat,  photophobia, 
lachrymation,  and  ciliary  pain.  We  find  a  partial  or  complete  peri- 
corneal subconjunctival  injection.  If  it  is  complete,  the  cornea  is 
surrounded  by  a  rose-colored  zone,  sometimes  slightly  infiltrated. 
Soon  there  is  formed,  either  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  or  towards  its 
periphery,  a  small  circumscribed  infiltration,  which  may  extend  by  slow 
degrees  without  altering  the  level  of  the  cornea  if  it  is  deeply  situated, 
whilst  it  raises  the  layers  of  the  membrane  if  situated  superficially. 

Sometimes,  several  infiltrations  are  formed,  which  rapidly  coalesce 
to  form  one.  Its  color,  at  first  gray,  becomes  yellowish,  the  abscess 
is  surrounded  with  a  grayish  cloud,  and  frequently  we  see  grayish  rays 
deeply  seated  stretching  from  its  margin  to  the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 
When  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  it  is  generally  round  in 
form;  if  it  is  situated  near  the  margin,  it  coincides  with  its  contour, 
but  is  round  towards  the  centre.  The  epithelium  above  the  abscess 
only  becomes  irregular  or  rough  when  the  abscess  is  superficial  and 
exercises  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pressure  on  the  epithelial,  which 
it  elevates  above  the  level  of  the  cornea. 

The  abscess  is  formed  by  the  destruction  of  the  cellular  elements  and  inter-cellular 
substance  of  the  cornea,  and  along  with  this  we  find  that  the  cells  in  its  neighborhood 
are  swollen,  and  that  their  nuclei  have  undergone  segmentation. 

The  abscess  contains  infectious  matters  (micrococci  and  bacilli),  pus  corpuscles, 
mixed  with  fat  and  the  debris  of  the  corneal  tissue,  more  or  less  altered.  According 
to  the  relative  quantity  of  these  elements,  the  contents  are  sometimes  so  thick,  that 
the  abscess  is  not  evacuated  on  puncture ;  sometimes  they  are  more  liquid. 

The  pus* enclosed  in  the  abscess  may  spread  between  the  lamellae  of 
the  cornea,  and  extend  to  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  membrane.     It  then  assumes                       IG'  31' 
the  form  of  an  arc,  more  or  less  elongated,       \                   K        )      Y 
with  the  concavity  turned  upwards,  and        \               $    J     if 
is  known  as  an  onyx  (Fig.  31,  6).  x^Jm^W    WT * 

The    inferior    border    of    this   effusion  \/M&r      ' ,/' ^ 

always  remains  at  some  distance  from  the  jfjj^    fs 

sclerotic;,  and  the  pus  does  not  change  its     ^t^Lf/S^ 
position  when  the  patient  moves  his  head,    ^^^^^r// 
This    characteristic    distinguishes    onyx        "NVX  u«>  hypopyon. 
9 
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from  hypopyon.  By  focal  illumination,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  pus 
is  effused  in  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  we  can  distin- 
guish small  grayish  or  milk-like  streaks,  which  connect  the  abscess 
with  the  onyx. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  abscess  may  be  very  rapidly 
evolved,  taking  only  a  few  days  or  hours.  But  when  it  is  small  and 
situated  superficially,  it  develops  much  more  slowly. 

We  sometimes  see,  after  a  short  time,  the  epithelium  excoriating, 
and  then  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abscess  bursts,  leaving  us  to  deal 
with  an  ulcer,  the  base  of  which,  at  first  yellowish,  soon  becomes 
grayish,  is  re-covered  with  epithelium,  and  heals  up  more  or  less 
quickly,  leaving  a  slight  opacity.  Generally,  the  subconjunctival 
injection  increases  during  the  period  of  regeneration,  and  we  may 
even  find  a  few  vessels  crossing  the  corneal  margin,  and  going  towards 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  infiltration  or  the  contents  of  the  abscess 
are  gradually  absorbed,  without  any  destruction  of  the  epithelium. 
Its  yellow  tint  is  changed  to  gray,  but,  for  some  time  after,  we  may 
still  recognize  its  situation  by  the  more  or  less  persistent  opacity  which 
ensues. 

In  the  more  serious  cases  the  abscess  extends,  invades  the  different 
layers  of  the  cornea,  and  terminates  by  approaching  one  or  other,  or 
perhaps  both,  surfaces  of  the  membrane. 

If  it  bursts  anteriorly,  we  have  an  ulcer  with  all  its  consequences. 
If  it  is  Descemet's  membrane  which  yields,  the  pus  escapes  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  is  collected  in  its  lower  part,  forming  a  hypop- 
yon (Fig.  31,  5). 

The  opening  in  Descemet's  membrane,  by  which  the  pus  has  escaped, 
is  sometimes  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  even  on  focal  illumination. 
At  other  times  a  whitish  or  grayish  streak  clearly  shows  the  path  by 
which  the  abscess  communicates  with  the  anterior  chamber.  Until  the 
work  of  regeneration  has  begun,  the  abscess  may  be  repeatedly  emptied 
and  refilled  ;  the  opening  in  Descemet's  membrane  then  doses,  the 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  absorbed,  and  the  morbid  process  stops, 
leaving  an  opacity  to  mark  the  position  of  the  abscess. 

It  may  also  happen  that,  by  the  union  of  several  abscesses,  a  more  or 
less  complete  ring  is  formed  near  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  which,  by 
isolating  the  central  parts  from  their  source  of  nutrition,  threatens  the 
cornea  with  necrosis.  In  the  same  way,  the  extension  of  a  single 
abscess  in  size  and  depth  may  cause  partial  or  complete  destruction  of 
the  cornea,  with  consecutive  loss  of  the  eye,  or  at  least  the  formation 
of  an  indelible  opacity. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  abscess  of  the  cornea  maybe  compli- 
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cated  with  iritis,  which,  on  its  part,  may  give  rise  to  an  effusion  of  pus 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  although  the  abscess  has  not  burst  internally. 
Lastly,  when  the  early  stage  of  suppurative  keratitis  is  very  acute — as, 
for  example,  after  violent  injury  of  the  cornea — the  inflammation  may 
extend  to  the  choroid,  and  involve  the  entire  organ  in  a  general 
suppuration. 

(b)  Non-inflammatory  Infiltration  and  Abscess. 

Without  any  inflammatory  symptom,  such  as  photophobia  or  pain,  a 
yellowish  spot  appears,  as  a  rule,  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  rap- 
idly extends  in  depth  and  size.  Its  margin  is  distinctly  separated  from 
the  healthy  tissue,  and  it  is  not  surrounded  with  the  grayish  ring.  It 
is  sometimes  situated  in  the  deep  layers,  sometimes  superficially,  in 
which  case  it  protrudes  beyond  the  level  of  the  membrane. 

Progress  and  Termination. — When  the  disease  tends  to  re- 
covery, the  aspect  of  the  abscess  changes,  assuming  the  characteristics 
of  the  inflammatory  variety.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  grayish  cloud, 
pericorneal  injection  is  established,  the  eye  becomes  very  sensitive, 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  photophobia,  ciliary  pain  and  a  sensation 
of  intense  heat.  The  abscess  does  not  extend  deeper,  and  the  yellow 
portion  becomes  gray.  Recovery  takes  place  either  by  absorption  or 
by  the  abscess  bursting  externally  and  being  converted  into  an  ulcer, 
in  which  case  it  becomes  covered  with  epithelium,  vascularizes  and 
heals,  leaving  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  opacity. 

Unfortunately  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  much 
more  troublesome.  The  indolent  abscess  increases  in  depth  till  it 
reaches  Descemet's  membrane,  which  participates  in  the  disease,  and 
from  which  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  iris ;  hence,  we  have  iritis 
with  hypopyon. 

Lastly,  if  the  epithelial  layer  and  anterior  wall  of  the  abscess  are 
destroyed  by  the  suppuration,  we  have,  as  a  consequence,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  large  ulcer,  which  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  keratitis  may  end  in  the  formation  of  a  large  staphyloma  or 
extensive  leucoma. 

In  the  worst  cases,  the  inflammation  attacks  the  deep  structures  of 
the  eye,  and  determines  the  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

Prognosis. — In  suppurative  keratitis,  complete  restoration  to  the 
original  condition  is  only  seen  when  the  infiltration  is  circumscribed 
and  in  young  persons.  In  other  cases  we  cannot  hope  for  more  than 
onservation  of  the  cornea,  and  the  formation  of  a  cicatricial 
opacity.  The  prognosis  in  other  respects  depends  on  the  situation, 
the  extent,  and  the  special  (  haracter  of  the  absres*. 

■  i  rule,  indolent  abscesses   musl    be    considered  as  the  more  dan- 
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gerous,  because,  from  their  insidious  and  rapid  course,  they  may  easily 
involve  a  large  portion  of  the  cornea.  Once  they  become  vascular, 
they  are  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  other  variety  of  corneal 
abscess,  so  far  as  the  prognosis  is  concerned.  The  greater  their  extent 
the  more  have  we  to  fear  an  unfortunate  termination,  either  from 
perforation  of  the  cornea  with  its  sequelae  (prolapse  of  the  iris,  staphy- 
loma, atrophy  of  the  cornea,  panophthalmitis  and  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball),  or  from  iritic  complications. 

Even  in  successful  cases,  the  extent  of  the  abscess  determines  to 
some  extent  the  size  of  the  opacity,  and  the  amount  of  difficulty  in 
vision,  which  will  result  from  it.  Things  being  otherwise  equal,  a 
central  abscess  will  cause  us  more  apprehension  than  a  peripheral  one. 
First,  because  the  opacity  which  remains  after  the  disease  has  passed 
off  will  be  situated  in  front  of  the  pupil ;  and  also,  because  regenera- 
tion of  the  tissue  is  much  more  difficult  when  the  abscess  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  periphery,  for  all  nutriment  to  the  cornea  comes 
from  its  margin.  An  exception  to  this  prognosis  is  only  to  be  taken 
for  multiple  peripheral  abscesses,  which  are  very  serious,  because  they 
separate  the  cornea  from  its  source  of  nutrition,  and  expose  it  to  the 
risk  of  necrosis. 

We  shall  speak  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  prognosis  of  abscesses 
which  have  become  ulcers. 

Etiology. — These  suppurative  keratites  are  usually  connected  with 
infectious  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  (purulent  or  diphtheritic  ophthal- 
mia) or  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  infectious  influence  is  more  power- 
ful when  there  is  a  trauma  of  the  cornea,  be  it  only  a  slight  abrasion 
of  the  epithelium.  Circumscribed  infiltration  has  its  origin  in  local 
circumstances,  such  as  palpebral  granulations,  or  it  depends  on  general 
weakness — for  instance,  in  infants  or  in  women  debilitated  by  pro- 
longed nourishing.  It  has  also  been  observed  after  small-pox,  at  the 
period  of  desiccation,  or  after  cicatrization  of  the  pustules.  Abscess 
of  the  cornea  has  also  supervened  after  chills,  or  after  diseases  which 
very  greatly  lower  the  general  health — e.  g.,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  puerperal  fever,  diabetes,  etc. 

Von  Graefe  has  mentioned  suppuration  of  the  cornea  in  children  of 
from  two  to  four  months  of  age,  who  generally  die  very  speedily 
without  exhibiting  cerebral  symptoms,  but  in  whom  an  autopsy  never- 
theless shows  the  presence  of  an  encephalitis. 

Finally,  there  is  a  form  of  suppurative  keratitis  which  follows  lesions 
of  the  fifth  intercranial  pair,  and  which  has  received  the  name  of 
neuro-paralytic  keratitis.  In  this  case  there  is  complete  insensibility 
of  the  cornea,  which  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  external  irritants,  the  eye 
being  no   longer  protected  against   these  by   the  closing  of  the  lids. 
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This  phenomenon  has  also  been  observed  in  a  more  restricted  degree, 
when  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  in  the  orbit  and  in  the  eyeball  are 
exposed  to  too  great  pressure,  as  in  glaucoma,  exophthalmus,  etc. 

Treatment. — When  the  circumscribed  infiltration  is  accompanied 
by  conjunctivitis  or  dacryocystitis,  with  or  without  discharge,  this 
disease  has  to  be  treated  first.  If  there  is  hyperemia  of  the  iris,  or 
iritis,  atropine  is  needed.  Infiltration  without  complication  requires 
warm  antiseptic  fomentations  and  lotions,  compresses,  and  a  pressure 
bandage,  provided  that  it  produces  a  good  effect  and  does  not  hurt 
the  patient.  When  once  ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  treatment 
is  that  of  the  ulcer  {vide  infra).  The  basis  of  treatment  of  corneal 
abscesses  consists  in  the  application  of  antiseptic  lotions  and  a  band-  ■*■ 
age,  instillations  of  eserine  or  pilocarpine  (Weber),  and  paracentesis. 

Myotics  and  the  antiseptic  bandage  must  be  employed  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treatment.  In  spite  of  the  bad 
influence  myotics  exercise  on  iritis,  we  cannot  spare  them  till  the 
conservation  of  the  cornea  is  quite  sure.  After  this  we  can  apply 
atropine  in  their  stead.  If  the  pain  is  very  acute,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  morphia  injections  in  the  temple. 

When  the  disease  begins  as  the  indolent  variety,  hot  fomentations 
must  be  used  until  it  becomes  vascular,  and  till  a  grayish  ring  sur- 
rounds the  purulent  focus.  When  once  the  abscess  is  formed,  whatever 
be  its  nature,  it  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  general  principles 
— i.  e.,  it  must  be  opened  by  paracentesis,  performed  with  a  needle,  or, 
if  the  purulent  focus  is  very  large,  with  a  small  linear  section  knife. 
We  conclude  that  pus  is  present  by  the  duration  of  the  inflammation, 
and  by  taking  into  account  its  more  or  less  rapid  development,  by 
the  deeper  color  of  the  pericorneal  injection,  by  the  more  distinct 
appearance  of  the  yellowish  tint  of  pus,  and  especially  we  ascertain 
whether  pus  is  present  or  not  by  touching  the  focus  with  a  sound  or 
with  the  convexity  of  a  Daviel's  curette  (Arlt). 

If  the  abscess  is  superficial,  it  suffices  to  open  it  by  piercing  its 
anterior  wall  with  a  cataract  knife.  If  the  matter  which  it  contains 
does  not  readily  flow  out,  it  may  be  carefully  removed  with  a  curette. 

If  the  abscess  is  deep,  it  is  better  to  introduce  a  paracentesis  needle 
at  its  base,  thrusting  it  obliquely  through  the  abscess  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  taking  care,  by  properly  inclining  the  needle,  not  to  injure 
either  the  iris  or  lens.  We  must  also  avoid  a  too  rapid  evacuation  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  and  rather  open  up  the  abscess  little  by  little  with 
Daviel's  curette.  With  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  we  can  withdraw  any 
coagulated  pus  from  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Paracentesis  has  a  two- 
fold advantage — ist,  The  aqueous  humor,  in  escaping,  takes  along  with 
it  tli  •  matter  pent  up  in  the  abscess  and  thus  washes  out  the  cavity  j 
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2d,  The  operation  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  tension,  which, 
arising  from  the  anterior  chamber,  acts  on  the  cornea,  the  resistance 
of  which  is  diminished  by  the  morbid  process. 

The  diminution  of  the  tension  always  favors  the  work  of  repair, 
which  should  be  our  object  in  treating  this  affection.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  repeat  the  paracentesis  at  intervals,  and  we  should  always 
thereafter  apply  a  compress  and  bandage. 

As  to  general  treatment,  if,  in  the  first  stage  of  inflammatory  puru- 
lent keratitis,  the  prescription  of  mild  laxatives  should  be  indicated,  it 
is  in  general  much  more  necessary  to  keep  up  the  patient's  health  by  a 
nourishing  diet,  by  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  and  by  light 
stimulants. 

The  treatment  of  the  hypopyon,  ulcers  and  opacities,  which  may  be 
secondary  to  an  abscess,  will  be  explained  further  on. 


2.  ULCERS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 
(a)   Inflammatory  Ulcer. 

This  disease  begins  with  very  acute  ciliary  pain,  lachrymation,  pho- 
tophobia, and  intense  pericorneal  injection.  Together  with  these 
symptoms  the  ulcer  is  developed  at  the  centre  or  near  the  periphery  of 
the  cornea,  either  as  a  loss  of  substance  showing  a  grayish  base,  or  as 
an  infiltration,  at  first  appearing  below  the  epithelial  layer,  which  it 
soon  destroys. 

At  first,  the  grayish  tint  of  the  ulcer  is  best  seen  at  its  margin, 
which  is  slightly  swollen  and  surrounded  by  a  grayish  ring,  due  to  the 
infiltration  of  the  adjacent  corneal  tissue  ;  but  the  base  of  the  ulcer 
remains  almost  perfectly  empty.  As  the  ulcer  develops,  it  becomes 
yellowish,  and  increases  in  depth  and  extent,  invading  the  various 
layers  one  after  the  other.  When  regeneration  of  the  tissue  begins, 
the  ulcer  regains  its  grayish  color,  the  opaque  ring  which  encircles  it 
is  more  pronounced,  and  the  epithelial  layer  is  renewed  from  the 
periphery  towards  the  centre.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  covered  with 
grayish  lymph,  which  becomes  organized,  and  the  new  tissue  thus 
formed  may  in  time  regain  perfect  transparency,  or  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  opacity  may  remain. 

Vessels  come  from  the  periphery  towards  the  ulcer  and  hasten  the 
process  of  repair.  This  process  is  sometimes  very  slow,  and  may  last 
for  several  months.  When  the  regeneration  of  the  epithelium  has 
once  begun,  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  especially  the  pain  and  pho- 
tophobia, soon  disappear. 

There  is  a  special  variety  of  ulceration  which  takes  place  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  extends 
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along  the  margin  like  a  furrow,  more  or  less  completely  encircling  the 
central  parts  of  the  membrane.  The  nutrition  of  these  portions  being 
thus  compromised,  they  may  undergo  changes  and  suffer  necrosis,  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  cornea. 

{b)  Non-inflammatory  (Indolent,  Torpid)  Ulcer. 

With  scarcely  any  symptom  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  this  some- 
times begins  as  a  rather  small  ulcer,  retaining  perfect  transparency  on 
its  base  and  around.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  facet,  and  may  remain  so 
for  a  long  while ;  sometimes,  but  without  changing  its  appearance,  it 
strikes  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea  and  even  perforates  through 
it.  Another  and  much  more  serious  variety  shows  a  great  tendency  to 
extend,  at  first  superficially,  but  afterwards  into  the  substance  of  the 
cornea.  It  begins  generally  near  the  centre,  and  presents  a  grayish 
translucid  base,  and  on  one  part  of  its  margin  a  yellowish-white  curvi- 
linear and  somewhat  raised,  but  rather  narrow,  infiltration,  surrounded 
by  radiating  yellow  lines  or  small  spots.  In  this  direction  the  ulcer 
extends  rapidly.  Hypopyon  is  almost  always  present  from  its  begin- 
ning, or  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage.  It  may  come  from  the  ulcer 
itself,  the  pus  finding  its  way  through  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  or  it 
may  be  formed  by  the  epithelial  cells  which  line  Descemet's  membrane 
on  the  side  of  the  anterior  chamber  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  caused  by 
an  iritis,  which  is  a  frequent  complication  of  the  disease.  Thus,  we 
have  simultaneously  contraction  of  the  pupil,  loss  of  mobility,  dis- 
coloration and  vascularization  of  the  iris.  The  ulcer  which  we  have 
just  described  has  been  called  by  Roser  ulcer  with  hypopyon,  and  by 
Saemisch  ulcus  serpens. 

Less  frequently  the  ulceration  begins  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
in  crescentic  form,  and  slowly  spreads  over  the  surface  (ulcus  rodens), 
being  always  surrounded  by  small  grayish  spots  which  unite  to  form 
the  margin  of  the  ulceration.  The  margin  is  undermined  and  some- 
what raised,  so  that  the  base  of  the  ulcer  seems  deeper  in  its  neigh- 
borhood and  looks  exfoliated.  The  process  stops  sometimes  for  a 
time,  but  begins  afresh,  and  leaves  after  it  an  extensive  white  opacity. 
There  is  generally  no  hypopyon  or  perforation. 

Progress  and  Termination. — Whatever  be  the  form  of  the 
ulcer,  when  it  tends  to  heal,  we  find  it  assuming  a  grayish  tint ;  the 
loss  of  substance  is  then  replaced  by  newly-formed  cells,  which,  if  de- 
veloped qui*  kly,  remain  opaque,  but,  if  slowly  formed,  may  acquire 
perfe<  t  transparent  y.  The  vascularization  of  the  ulcer,  while  neces- 
sary to  the  process  of  repair,  also  favors  the  formation  of  an  opacity, 
for  if  the  vessels  be  very  numerous,  the  cells  are  rapidly  developed. 
This  restitution  of  the  destroyed  tissue  takes  place  below  the  epithelial 
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Fig.  32.  layer,  which  also   is   quickly  re- 

stored from  the  periphery  of  the 
ulcer  towards  the  centre. 

When  the  ulceration  extends 
to  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea, 
affecting  those  near  Descemet's 

HERNIA   OF  THE   CORNEA.  ,  .,        .     .  . 

membrane,  the  intraocular  pres- 
sure may  push  the  base  of  the  ulcer  forward,  forming  what  is  known 
asa  u  hernia  "  of  the  cornea,  or  keratocele  (Fig.  32,  a). 

Descemet's  membrane,  being  very  elastic,  may  make  an  external 
hernia,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  cornea,  as  a  transparent  vesicle, 
enclosing  the  aqueous  humor.  Sometimes  this  condition  persists  for 
a  long  time;  the  Descemet's  membrane  and  the  remaining  corneal 
tissue  may  become  thickened,  and  so  afford  a  basis  for  the  cicatricial 
tissue  which  is  substituted  for  the  lost  corneal  substance.  The  form  of 
the  cicatrix  is  often  staphylomatous  ;  but  it  may  gradually  become 
natter. 

As  a  rule,  the  keratocele  bursts,  but  may  collect  again  and  burst 
afresh,  and  the  fistula  of  the  cornea  which  results  may  last  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Deep  and  extensive  ulcers,  when  they,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  give  rise  to  keratocele,  may  involve  the  entire  cornea, 
thus  causing  an  ectasia  of  the  whole  membrane.  In  other  cases,  the 
cicatricial  tissue,  by  its  contraction,  may  draw  in  the  surrounding 
tissue,  so  that  the  cornea  becomes  flat. 

The  most  disastrous  terminations  arise  from  perforation  of  the 
cornea,  especially  when  the  rupture  is  extensive.  This  perforation,  if 
the  ulcer  is  very  deep,  may  be  due  to  simple  intraocular  pressure,  or 
to  violent  muscular  contractions,  as  in  coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting, 
lifting  weights,  etc. 

According  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  perforation,  we  may  have 
one  or  other  of  the  following  terminations  :  — 

(1)  If  the  perforation  is  linear,  and  the  base  of  the  ulcer  not  too 
thin,  the  margins  of  the  wound  touch  each  other,  and  may  immediately 
unite.  The  aqueous  humor  is  re-secreted  and  pushes  the  iris  and  lens 
back  to  their  normal  position  ;  and  although  the  perforation  may 
have  occurred  repeatedly,  the  cornea  may  ultimately  heal  as  if  it  never 
had  been  perforated. 

(2)  When  the  perforation  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  the 
lens,  on  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  comes  into  direct  contact 
with  the  cornea,  and  although  it  remains  in  contact  for  a  very  short 
time,  a  deposit  of  plastic  lymph  is  formed  on  the  capsule.  After 
awhile    the    corneal    opening   cicatrizes,  and  as  the   aqueous   humor 
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regathers,  the  lens  is  pushed  backwards  and  becomes  detached  from  the 
point  of  rupture.  A  filament  of  plastic  exudation,  connecting  the 
capsule  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  may  be  left  for  some 
considerable  time  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  a  small  central  opacity  of  the 
capsule  (capsular  cataract),  with  a  slight  corneal  opacity  at  the  seat  of 
perforation,  is  all  that  remains.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  so 
entirely  disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  that  even  with  focal  illumina- 
tion it  is  no  longer  visible. 

(3)  When  a  small  perforation  takes  place  at  some  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  as  soon  as  the  aqueous  humor  escapes,  a  portion 
of  the  iris,  either  marginal,  central  or  intermediate,  comes  into  contact 
with  the  cornea  (Fig.  33).  The  diminution  of  the  intraocular  pressure 
favors  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  the  corneal  opening  is 
soon  filled  up,  the  aqueous  humor  is  re-accumulated,  and  aided  by 
muscular  action,  the  iris  is  restored  to  its  original  position.  If  the 
adhesion  between  the  iris  and  pIG 

the  cicatrix  has  already  be- 
come firm,  it  is  not  broken 
up,  but  forms  what  is  called 
anterior  synechia. 

(4)  When  the  perforation 
has  been  very  extensive,  and 
the  iris  has  prolapsed  between  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  adhesion 

.  '  .  OF   IRIS    (ANTERIOR   SYNECHIA). 

the  margins  of  the  ulcer,  it 

can  no  longer  be  disengaged,  but  the  prolapsus  becomes  covered 
with  plastic  lymph  which  unites  the  edges  of  the  perforation,  and 
becomes  the  basis  for  the  cicatricial  tissue.  The  cicatrix  fills  up 
the  loss  of  substance,  and  in  it  we  may,  by  a  deeper  color,  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  detect  portions  of  the  iris.  The  anterior 
chamber  in  such  cases  is  irregular  in  form,  being  deeper  at  the  side, 
where  the  iris  is  in  situ,  than  on  the  other  where  it  is  drawn  towards 
the  cornea. 

When  the  adhesion  is  formed  near  the  periphery,  leaving  the 
sphincter  of  the  iris  intact,  the  pupil  may  be  normal  so  far  as  its  mo- 
bility and  position  are  concerned  (Fig.  $$). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  will  be  displaced  towards  the  seat  of 
the  perforation,  when  a  part  of  the  iris  near  the  free  margin  is  adher- 
ent, and  especially  if  a  portion  of  this  margin  has  been  caught  in  the 
cicatrix  (Fig.  34;  \Jeucoma  adherens).  If  the  entire  pupil  has  been 
caught,  the  iris  is  tensely  drawn  towards  the  cicatrix,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  is  very  shallow. 

(5)  If  the  perforation  is  extensive  and  takes  place  suddenly,  the 
prolapsed   piece  of  iris  may  be  very  large,   and,  subjected  to  the  prcs- 
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sure  of  the  aqueous  humor,  may  protrude  beyond  the  cornea,  forming 
a  vesicle  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea  (Fig.  35).  If  the  prolapsus  does  not 
burst,  and  in  bursting  become  flattened,  it  will  give  rise  to  partial 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea  and  iris  (Fig.  36).  In  some  cases,  the  lens 
capsule  may  be  ruptured,  which  will  give  rise  to  cataract,  or  the  lens 
may  start  out  of  the  eye,  the  zonule  of  Zinn  may  be  torn,  and  some 
vitreous  humor  escape.     In  consequence   of  this  accident,   we   may 


Fig.  34. 


Fig. 


PERFORATING  ULCER  OF  THE  CORNEA, 
ADHESION  OF  THE  IRIS  BY  ITS  PU- 
PILLARY MARGIN  (ANTERIOR  SYNE- 
CHIA). 


PROLAPSE   OF    IRIS    AFTER    EX- 
TENSIVE   PERFORATION. 


have    intraocular  hemorrhage,  separation   of   the   retina,  or  general 
inflammation  with  shrinking  of  the  ball. 

(6)  After  the  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  cornea,  the  iris  is 
found  immediately  behind  the  opening  thus  produced.  The  pupil  is 
contracted,  and  soon  closed  by  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  The 
entire  iris  is  also  covered  with  an  opaque  tissue,  and  is  united  to  the 
margins  of  the  perforation.     The  cicatrix,  which  is  at  first  prominent, 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


PARTIAL    STAPHYLOMA    OF    THE 
CORNEA    AND    IRIS. 


TOTAL    STAPHYLOMA    OF   THE 
CORNEA    AND    IRIS. 


in  time  becomes  flat  from  the  contraction  of  the  tissue.  Following 
fresh  inflammatory  attacks  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  the  cicatrix,  if  as 
yet  not  very  solid,  is  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  is  pushed  forward  into  a  staphylomatous  projection. 
This  ectasia  may  burst,  become  flat,  and,  after  several  such  attacks, 
may  become  completely  solidified,  whilst  the  eyeball  undergoes  atro- 
phic changes. 
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In  other  cases,  after  an  extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  the  iris 
becomes  thickened  and  covered  with  an  opaque  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the 
pupil  being  occluded,  the  entire  membrane  is  pushed  forward  by  the 
aqueous  humor,  which  collects  behind  the  cicatrix,  and  distends  it  more 
and  more  till  it  forms  that  variety  of  ectasia  which  is  called  total  sta- 
phyloma (Fig.  37).  The  lens,  in  such  cases,  may  have  been  expelled 
at  the  time  of  perforation,  but  more  frequently  it  is  retained  in  the 
eye. 

The  distention  of  the  staphyloma  is  sometimes  irregular,  either  from 
the  iris  having  contracted  adhe- 
sions with  the  lens,  or  from  the 
cicatricial  tissue  which  covers  the 
iris  yielding  unequally  to  the 
pressure  of  the  aqueous  humor. 
In  this  case,  the  staphyloma 
seems  nodulated,  and  is  called 
racemose  staphyloma  {staphy- 
loma racemosuni)  (Fig.  28). 

_  .       .  .  NODULATED    STAPHYLOMA  —  A,    A,    NOD- 

To  recapitulate,  suppurative  ULES  ON  THE  surface;  B,  B,  limit 
corneitis  may  end — (i)  in  com-        of   the  cornea;  C,  cellular  fila- 

.    .  .  .  .  MENT. 

plete      recovery     without      any 

opacity  of  the  cornea  ;  (2)  in  an  opacity  which  may  or  may  not  clear 
away  (speck  or  leucoma);  (3)  in  keratocele  with  alteration  of  the 
curvature  of  the  membrane ;  (4)  in  perforation  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. 

Prognosis. — If  the  ulcers  are  small,  superficial,  grayish,  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  well  marked,  and  the  patient  young,  the  prog- 
nosis is  very  favorable.  Atonic  ulcers  are  much  less  hopeful  as  re- 
gards their  prognosis,  because  they  tend  to  increase  in  size,  and  we  are 
often  unable  to  prevent  extensive  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissue. 
The  visual  disturbance  which  ensues  after  the  ulcer  has  healed  de- 
pends on  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  opacity.  Moreover,  adherent  leu- 
comata  expose  the  patient  to  the  same  dangers  as  synechia,  either 
directly  from  the  dragging  of  the  iris,  or  indirectly  from  displacement 
of  the  lens. 

Again,  when  there  is  a  staphylomatous  cicatrix  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave,  as  there  will  be  alterations  in  curvature  of  even  the 
healthy  portions  of  the  cornea,  and  as,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  there 
may  be  complications  involving  loss  of  vision. 

Finally,  very  extensive  perforation  may  lead  to  blindness  from 
atrophy  of  the  ball  or  the  formation  of  a  total  staphyloma. 

i*Etiology. —  Ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same 
(  aus<  s  as  ab  1  c^s.     The  ulcus  serpens  dc<  uts  most  frequently  in  subjects 
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who  are  affected  with  some  disease  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  consequence 
of  superficial  injuries  of  the  cornea — as,  for  example,  during  harvest 
operations.     It  is  considered  to  be  of  infectious  origin. 

Treatment. — With  inflammatory  ulcer,  the  object  of  local  treat- 
ment is  to  diminish  the  inflammation,  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  ulcer- 
ation, and  to  hasten  the  process  of  repair.  These  indications  are  best 
met  by  giving  the  eye  rest,  by  instilling  pilocarpine  or  eserine  (atro- 
pine only  when  there  is  iritis,  and  the  conservation  of  the  cornea 
quite  sure)  ;  or  by  the  use  of  iodoform  in  the  form  of  a  strong  oint- 
ment (gr.  xxx  ad.  gi)  or  powder  dusted  on  the  base  of  the  ulcer  ;  or, 
again,  by  employing  a  pressure  bandage  or  performing  paracentesis 
corneae.  When  there  is  acute  pain,  we  may  have  recourse  to  an  oint- 
ment containing  morphia — say  6  grains  to  gij  of  white  vaseline — 
rubbed  on  the' forehead  and  the  temple  ;  or  subcutaneous  injections  of 
morphia  maybe  administered.  We  must  carefully  avoid  all  astringent 
or  caustic  lotions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  frequently  cleansing  the  eye  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  The 
greatest  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  to  any  other 
source  of  infection. 

The  spreading  or  infective  ulcer  should  be  cleansed  several  times 
daily  with  a  brush  dipped  in  freshly  prepared  aqu.  chlori.  or  in  a 
solution  of  sublimate  (1-2,000).  The  actual  cautery  (galvano-cautery, 
thermo-cautery,  or  red-hot  probe)  is  an  excellent  means  of  destroying 
the  infiltrated  parts  at  the  margin  and  on  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  but  it 
has  to  be  managed  with  prudence,  to  avoid  perforation,  or  even  a  too 
great  thinning  of  the  cornea,  which  predisposes  to  staphyloma. 

When  the  ulcer  is  indolent,  the  best  treatment  is  to  use  hot  boracic 
lint  compresses,  moistened  with  sublimate  or  carbolized  water  (5- 
1,000).  Along  with  this  myotics  must  be  employed,  for  myosis  helps 
the  cornea  to  sustain  the  intraocular  pressure.  This  pressure  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  in  keeping  back  the  normal  nutrition  and  the  repara- 
tive process  in  the  cornea,  and  often  requires  repeated  paracentesis  of 
the  anterior  chamber. 

When  perforation  of  the  ulcer  is  impending,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  forestall  it  by  performing  paracentesis  at  the  thinnest 
part,  by  doing  which  an  irregular  rent  of  the  tissues,  with  its  peinicious 
consequences,  may  be  prevented.  Where  there  is  hypopyon  (and 
especially  if  it  be  large),  we  are  obliged  to  evacuate  the  purulent 
masses,  by  making  an  incision  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea, 
close  on  the  sclerotic,  with  an  iridectomy  knife.  The  pus  often  re- 
accumulates,  and  demands  either  the  re-opening  of  the  wound  with  a 
probe-pointed  stylet,  or  a  fresh  paracentesis. 

In  this  case,  some  advise  iridectomy,  which,  moreover,   often  be- 
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comes  necessary  at  a  later  stage,  to  establish  an  artificial  pupil,  on  ac- 
count of  the  central  opacities  of  the  cornea,  which  are  secondary  to 
the  disease  (see  the  article  on  Iridectomy). 

Saemisch  recommends,  in  cases  of  indolent  ulcer  with  great  tendency 
to  destruction  of  tissue,  a  transversa  incision  through  the  cornea,  ex- 
tending from  one  side  of  the  ulcer  to  the  other,  which  may  be  best 
made  with  Graefe's  linear  section  knife.  He  also  recommends  that 
the  wound  should  be  kept  open  for  some  time  after — perhaps  for  weeks. 
Although  we  are  able  to  testify  to  the  salutary  effect  of  this  operation, 
it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  causing  a  whitish  cicatrix,  which  is  so 
much  more  injurious  to  vision,  the  more  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
pupil.  Sometimes,  also,  the  iris  becomes  engaged  in  the  wound,  and 
remains  caught  in  the  cicatrix.  Saemisch's  operation  ought,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  performed  without  a  previous  trial  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment  and  the  actual  cautery,  as  indicated  above. 

When,  in  consequence  of  a  small  perforation,  we  have  an  adhesion 
of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  we  may  use  with  advantage  mydriatics  and 
myotics  alternately,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  muscles  of  the  iris,  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  the  other.  We  may  also  try,  by  the  same 
means,  to  reduce  any  recent  prolapse  of  the  iris.  But  when  the  pro- 
lapse has  already  become  distended,  we  must  repeatedly  puncture  the 
hernia,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice,  it  must  be  divided  with  Graefe's 
cataract  knife,  and  carefully  removed  with  curved  scissors.  We  may 
also  try  with  a  hard  rubber  spatula  to  separate  the  iris  from  the  cor- 
neal wound,  or  to  push  it  back  into  the  anterior  chamber.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  cauterize  the  prolapsed  iris  with  nitrate  of  silver,  for  the  pro- 
ceeding is  somewhat  dangerous,  and  does  not  fulfill  the  end  in  view. 

The  application  of  caustic  (we  prefer  the  galvano-cautery)  is  only 
admissible  when  the  prolapse  has  already  begun  to  become  vascular 
and  to  increase  in  thickness,  when  it  may  be  used  to  hasten  the  cica- 
tricial process. 

If  the  lens  has  followed  the  iris,  we  cannot  hope  to  preserve  it,  and, 
in  the  interest  of  cicatrization,  it  is  better,  if  the  lens  be  seen  in  the 
wound,  to  remove  it  from  the  eye  by  opening  its  capsule. 

Where  there  is  a  large  and  solid  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  a 
cicatricial  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  we  must  make  an  iridectomy, 
partly  because  the  central  pupil  can  no  longer  be  useful  for  vision,  but 
more  especially  because  in  such  cases  the  gradual  increase  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  threatens  the  eye  ultimately  with  blindness. 

In  cases  where  the  papillary  margin  only  is  adherent  to  the  cornea, 
or  in  any  case  of  anterior  synechia  where  a  small,  narrow  knife  can  be 
introduced  between  the  synechia  and  the  periphery  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  we  use  this  mode  of  operating  in   order  to  cut  the  adhesion. 
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When  the  synechia  is  somewhat  larger,  we  do  it  with  small  forceps- 
scissors,  placing  the  synechia  between  the  two  blades,  introduced 
through  an  incision  in  the  cornea  like  that  for  iridotomy. 

Persistent  fistulae  of  the  cornea,  which  periodically  close,  only  to 
open  afresh,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  We  must  at  first  try 
pilocarpine,  with  a  pressure  bandage.  If  unsuccessful,  we  may  touch 
the  fistula  with  caustic,  introducing  into  it  a  needle  dipped  in  nitrate 
of  silver  or  a  red-hot  platinum  wire.  These  remedies,  however,  are 
rather  dangerous,  for  we  are  liable  to  wound  the  capsule  or  the  iris. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  treatment  of  staphylomata  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  anomalies  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

The  general  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  already  indicated  as 
appropriate  in  corneal  abscess. 


ART.  II. — Opacities  and  Specks  on  the  Cornea. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  owe  their  existence  to  those  permanent 
alterations  of  the  tissue  which  are  a  consequence  of  inflammations  of 
this  membrane,  or  of  a  loss  of  substance  or  disturbance  of  its  nutrition. 

These  alterations  may  take  place  in  the  epithelial  layer,  in  which 
situation  they  consist  of  an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  cells 
forming  the  layer,  intermixed  with  fatty  and  calcareous  matter;  or 
they  may  occupy  several  layers  of  the  substance  proper  of  the  cornea, 
and  are  then  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  nuclei  in  the  cells,  by 
masses  of  fatty  cells,  by  calcareous  deposits,  or  by  imperfectly  devel- 
oped cells,  which  are  proliferated  to  repair  a  loss  of  substance.  In 
the  surrounding  parts,  we  also  find  imperfectly  developed  corneal  cor- 
puscles and  fusiform  cells. 

Opacities  vary  in  extent  and  density,  from  a  slight  cloud  {nebula) 
to  absolutely  opaque  cicatricial  spots  (leucomd).  The  intermediate 
degrees  have  received  the  name  of  albugo.  Leucomata  have  a  bright, 
silky  reflection,  and,  if  they  be  the  result  of  perforation,  their  centres 
are  white  like  chalk,  for  the  opacity  then  involves  the  entire  corneal 
thickness. 

Not  infrequently  do  we  see  opacities  due,  to  some  extent,  to  deposits 
of  metallic  salts  (acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver),  which  result 
from  the  misdirected  application  of  these  salts  as  remedies. 

A  special  form  of  corneal  opacity  proceeds  from  a  loss  of  conductiv- 
ity in  the  nerves  which  enter  at  the  margin  of  the  membrane.  Thus, 
in  some  varieties  of  i*ido-cyclitis  and  glaucoma,  or  in  sclerotic  staphy- 
loma, where  the  ciliary  nerves  are  dragged  upon  or  exposed  to  an 
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abnormal  pressure,  we  find  a  cloudy  opacity  developing  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea,  and  extending  towards  the  centre  of  the  membrane. 
After  some  time  it  becomes  whiter.  If  this  opacity  be  formed  simul- 
taneously at  several  parts  of  the  periphery,  only  the  central  portion  of 
the  cornea  remains  transparent.  In  some  cases  it  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  on  the  nasal  and  temporal  sides,  thus  separating,  as  by  a 
whitish  ribbon,  the  inferior  and  superior  thirds  of  the  cornea  which 
remain  transparent. 

We  also  see  temporary  opacities  of  the  cornea  when  the  internal 
pressure  of  the  eye  increases  or  is  suddenly  diminished. 

In  the  first  case  the  opacity  seems  to  bs  due  to  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  elements  which  compose  the  cornea,  although  they 
themselves  remain  normal.  In  the  second  case  it  is  composed  of 
parallel  striae,  which  are  easily  seen  by  focal  illumination,  and  which 
are  the  optical  expression  of  a  folding  of  Descemet's  membrane. 

Finally,  we  meet  with  partial  opacities  in  the  periphery  of  the  cornea, 
which  by  their  situation  and  appearance  seem  to  be  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  sclerotic.  These  are  sometimes  due  to  phlyctenular 
affections  j  sometimes  they  exist  at  birth,  and  these  will  receive  further 
attention  when  we  come  to  speak  of  congenital  affections  of  the  cornea. 
Again,  they  may  follow  certain  forms  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  of 
anterior  sclero-choroiditis,  or  episcleritis.  These  sclerotic  opacities 
may  appear  at  different  places  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  slowly 
advance  to  the  centre,  stopping  sometimes  in  their  advance,  or  affect- 
ing by-and-by  the  whole  cornea.  They  may  recede,  leaving  only 
slight  traces  near  the  margin. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  arising  from  an  opacity  of  the  cornea 
varies  with  its  position  and  density  and  the  state  of  its  margins.  A 
small,  well-defined,  but  perfectly  opaque  opacity,  even  although  situ- 
ated at  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  if  it  only  partially  covers  it,  disturbs 
the  vision  much  less  than  semi-transparent  opacities,  which  give  rise  to 
diffusion  of  the  light,  and  destroy  the  clearness  of  the  retinal  image. 
We  can  easily  understand  this  if  we  remember  how  perfectly  we  can 
see  through  a  glass  when  there  are  only  a  few  points  perfectly  trans- 
parent, whilst  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  anything  through  an  opaque 
glass.  The  disturbance  of  vision  is  in  all  these  cases  much  more  con- 
siderable when  the  eye  is  directly  opposed  to  the  light,  and  the 
patients  see  much  better  if  they  turn  their  backs  to  the  light,  or  can 
protect  their  eyes  against  it. 

Another  cause  of  disturbance  in  vision,  which  is  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  corneal  opacity,  is  the  alterations  in  the  curvature  of  the 
membrane,  which  are  due  to  the  morbid  process  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  cornea,  or  in  the  entire  membrane  itself. 
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To  remedy  these  visual  defects,  the  patient,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  very  large  retinal  images,  brings  the  object  at  which  he  looks 
as  near  his  eyes  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  done  with  considerable 
effort  of  his  accommodation,  giving  rise  to  congestions  of  the  deep 
membranes  of  the  eye  (sclerotico-choroiditis),  which  may  be  the 
starting  point  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  myopia  and  amblyopia. 

When  the  opacity  exists  only  in  one  eye,  we  often  find  that  this  eye 
deviates  (strabismus).  The  patient,  annoyed  by  the  diffuse  image 
which  he  receives  on  this  eye,  gives  up  binocular  vision,  and  uses  only 
his  good  eye,  and  the  other  eye  then  follows  the  natural  tendency  of 
its  muscular  equilibrium.  It  deviates  inwards,  when  the  rectus  internus 
muscle  is  more  powerful  than  the  externus,  which  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  and  vice  versa. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  age  and  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  on  the  duration,  extension,  situation  and  nature  of  the 
opacity.  Thus,  in  children  and  young  persons  of  good  constitution, 
even  extensive  opacities,  resulting  from  deep  keratitis  or  from  ulcer, 
may  gradually  clear  up  and  entirely  disappear.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  speaking  of  the  small  perforations  which  give 
rise  to  capsular  cataract.  As  to  opacities  which  are  occasioned  by 
alterations  of  the  tissue,  accompanied  by  vascularity,  the  more  super- 
ficial, the  less  extensive,  and  the  more  recent  they  are,  the  more  readily 
and  perfectly  do  they  disappear.  There  is,  however,  no  chance  that  a 
leucoma  formed  by  cellular  tissue,  or  calcareous  or  metallic  deposits, 
will  disappear.  Opacities  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  epithelial  layer, 
even  although  somewhat  extensive,  have  a  much  more  favorable  prog- 
nosis, for  we  can  act  on  them  directly,  either  with  remedies  or  by 
surgical  interference. 

Etiology. — Opacities  of  the  cornea,  as  we  have  already  seen,  arise 
from  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  or  from  loss  of  substance  of  the  mem- 
brane. They  are  also  due  to  epithelial  alterations,  produced  by  direct 
and  prolonged  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva 
or  irritation  from  the  cilia  (entropion  and  trichiasis).  Again,  these 
opacities  may  be  due  to  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  to  deficiency 
in  the  nervous  supply  of  the  cornea,  and  to  the  sudden  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  intraocular  tension. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  aim  at  promoting  the  local 
circulation,  and  hastening  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  parts,  thus 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  absorption  of  the  opacity.  For  this  reason 
most  of  the  remedies  recommended  for  corneal  opacities  are  irritants 
(calomel,  tincture  of  opium,  red  precipitate,  sulphate  of  copper,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc.). 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  an  opacity  which  we  can  foresee  will 
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clear  away  gradually,  it  is  useless  to  interfere  ;  it  is  only  when  it 
becomes  stationary  that  we  try  the  effect  of  insufflations  of  calomel  or 
of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  used  every  day  or  every 
second  day.  If  these  remedies  fail,  we  may  try  the  much  more  irri- 
tating instillations  of  tincture  of  opium,  or  of  cantharides,  or  of 
terebene,  pure  or  mixed  with  olive  oil. 

If  we  wish  to  produce  a  still  stronger  irritation,  we  may  touch  the 
opacity  lightly  with  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Electricity,  so  often  recommended,  acts  also  as  an  irritant,  but 
hardly  deserves  the  eulogies  which  have  been  pronounced  in  its 
favor. 

Dr.  Rathmund,  of  Munich,  has  obtained  good  results  in  cases  of 
dense  opacity  by  injecting  a  tepid  solution  of  common  salt  (from  1-30 
to  1-10)  under  the  conjunctiva,  a  few  millimetres  from  the  corneal 
margin.  A  certain  amount  of  chemosis  is  caused,  which  disappears  on 
applying  a  compress  and  bandage. 

When  the  opacity  is  due  to  alterations  in  the  epithelial  layer  or  to 
deposits  of  metallic  salts,  it  may  be  removed  with  a  scarifying  or 
cataract  knife.  The  result,  however,  is  very  uncertain,  for  often  the 
newly-formed  tissue  gives  rise  to  a  fresh  opacity. 

When  an  indelible  opacity  is  surrounded  with  a  semi-transparent 
circle,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remove  it,  if  possible,  for  by  dis- 
persing the  rays  of  light,  it  very  seriously  impedes  vision.  We  may 
sometimes  succeed  by  carefully  touching  the  margin  of  the  perfectly 
opaque  spot  with  the  point  of  the  mitigated  pencil.  The  use  of  hot 
vapor  has  also  been  highly  recommended. 

Sometimes  we  may  promote  the  removal  of  corneal  opacities  by 
dividing  the  conjunctiva  by  means  of  a  peritomy  performed  according 
to  the  method  already  described  (see  p.  119).  This  operation  is 
specially  indicated  in  progressive  sclerotic  opacities. 

Another  indication  is  afforded  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  an  indelible  opacity.  We  must  then,  in  the  interests  of  the 
patient's  vision,  so  act  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  optical 
defects.  For  this  purpose,  we  at  first  use  stenopaic  spectacles,  made  of 
an  oval-shaped  metallic  diaphragm,  like  a  common  spectacle  glass, 
and  provided  with  a  small  opening  or  very  narrow  slit.  Thus,  only 
those  rays  which  are  near  the  optical  axis  reach  the  retina,  and  all  the 
peripheral  light,  which  by  its  diffuseness  would  impair  the  clearness  of 
the  retinal  image,  is  excluded.  Such  glasses  are  of  great  service  in 
reading,  writing,  etc.  ;  but  they  are  of  no  use  in  walking,  because 
they  greatly  diminish  the  visual  field,  .i->  must  always  be  the  case  when 
the  patient  luok>  through  a  small  opening. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  a  somewhat  similar  result  is  to 
10 
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make  an  artificial  pupil  behind  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea. 
In  the  chapter  on  iridectomy,  we  shall  speak  of  this  operation 
in  detail. 

The  often-repeated  experiment  of  replacing  an  opaque  by  a  trans- 
parent cornea  begins  to  give  encouraging  results  (Power,  Hippel). 
Having  removed  a  round  portion  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
cornea  with  a  guarded  trephine,  we  replace  the  loss  of  substance  by  a 
similar  morsel  of  transparent  animal  or  human  cornea  also  obtained  by 
trephining.  The  implanted  cornea  becomes  completely  ingrafted, 
and  although  at  first  it  loses  its  transparency,  it  regains  it  after  some 
time,  and  the  patient  has  sufficiently  good  sight  to  count  fingers  at 
several  metres  from  the  eye. 

Again,  in  tattooing  the  cornea,  we  possess  a  means  of  removing  the 
disagreeable  expression  which  white  indelible  spots  always  give  to  the 
physiognomy.  At  the  same  time,  tattooing  counteracts  the  incon- 
venience of  semi-transparent  spots,  and  increases  the  acuteness  of 
vision  in  such  circumstances.  This  operation  should  be  performed  as 
follows  :  Having  separated  the  lids  with  a  speculum,  the  leucoma  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  Chinese  ink  rubbed  into  a  thin  paste, 
and  numerous  punctures  are  made  in  it  with  an  instrument  provided 
with  five  needle  points  (Taylor's  needles)  to  permit  of  the  ink  pene- 
trating into  the  tissue.  The  surface  is  again  rubbed  with  a  spatula,  ad 
hoc,  and  having  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  the  cornea  is  cleaned  with  a 
moist  sponge,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  effect ;  if  necessary,  the  operation 
is  repeated.  If  the  degree  of  coloration  is  sufficient,  a  final  layer  of 
Chinese  ink  is  applied,  and  gently  rubbed  in  with  the  spatula.  The 
speculum  is  allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  movements  of  the  lids  interfering  with  the  effect.  Fix- 
ation forceps  must  not  be  used  at  any  part  of  the  operation,  because 
the  ink  would  be  introduced  into  the  conjunctiva  and  leave  a  perma- 
nent black  mark.  The  operation  ended,  a  compress  and  bandage 
must  be  applied. 

Tattooing  cannot  be  performed  where  the  iris  has  recently  been 
included  in  the  cicatrix,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  ectasia, 
because  the  eye  is  then  liable  to  a  glaucomatous  attack,  which  the 
operation  may  suffice  to  set  up.  With  this  exception,  however,  a  care- 
fully performed  tattooing  is  free  from  danger.  We  have  successfully 
performed  it  many  times  without  the  slightest  accident. 

We  cannot  finish  this  chapter  without  mentioning  the  congenital 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  which  will  be  described  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  congenital  anomalies  of  the  membrane ;  and  a  senile 
physiological  opacity  known  as  the  arcus  senilis. 
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ART.  III.— Arcus  Senilis. 

This  opacity  appears  first  at  the  superior  margin  of  the  cornea  as  an 
arc  ;  it  is  of  a  grayish  color,  from  i  to  2  millimetres  broad,  and  is 
separated  from  the  conjunctival  ring  by  a  transparent  portion  of  the 
cornea  of  nearly  the  same  breadth.  At  a  later  stage  it  becomes  more 
of  a  yellowish  color,  and  appears  at  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  cornea, 
extending  by  slow  degrees  entirely  round,  till  it  forms  a  ring,  the 
superior  and  inferior  portions  of  which  are  always  larger  than  the 
lateral,  which  sometimes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  present 

The  opacity  is  the  outcome  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  corneal 
cells,  which  takes  place  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
seems  to  be  connected  with  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  vessels ; 
it  is  rarely  seen  in  young  adults.  This  disease  is  never  the  object  of 
treatment ;  besides,  it  so  little  alters  the  properties  of  the  corneal 
tissue,  that  incisions  made  in  the  parts  affected  (say,  for  extraction 
of  cataract)  heal  up  perfectly. 


ART.  IV. — Anomalies  in  the  Curvature  of  the 
Cornea — Staphylomata. 

1.  TRANSPARENT  STAPHYLOMA. 
(a)  Conical  Cornea — Keratoconus  (Fig.  39)^ 

When  this  disease  reaches  a  certain    degree  of  development,  the 
conical  distention  of  the  cornea  may  be  easily  seen.     Its  rounded  and 
blunt  point,  generally  formed  by  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  very  rarely 
by   the  periphery,  projects   forwards, 
and   in   a  certain  number  of  cases  is  •FlG-  39- 

slightly  opaque. 

This  change  in  the  form  of  the 
cornea  is  accompanied  with  consider- 
able impairment  of  vision,  which,  in 
part,  depends  on  the  extraordinary 
elongation  of  the  antero-posterior  axis 
of  the  eyeball,  and  in  part  on  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  refraction,  which  is 
much  greater  at  the  summit  than  near 
the  base  of  the  cone  (irregular  astig- 
matism). Hence,  we  have  a  high  conical  cornea. 
degree  of  myopia,  and  such  an  amount 
of  polyopia  and  amblyopia,  that  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  diminished  to 
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a  thirtieth  or  fiftieth  of  the  normal.  The  patients,  who  soon  perceive 
that  they  can  decidedly  improve  the  state  of  their  vision  by  contract- 
ing the  palpebral  fissure  so  as  to  exclude  a  portion  of  the  luminous 
rays,  acquire  the  habit  of  partially  closing  their  eyelids. 

If  the  disease  when  it  has  reached  this  stage  in  its  development  be 
easily  recognized  at  the  first  glance,  it  is  not  so  in  the  early  stages. 
The  patients  complain  of  a  dimness  in  vision,  which  has  come  on  very 
gradually,  and  is  accompanied  with  myopia,  which  can  only  be  very 
imperfectly  corrected  by  concave  glasses  ;  but  the  change  of  corneal 
curvature  is  sometimes  so  slight,  that  we  must,  with  the  keratoscope 
(p.  22),  compare  the  reflections  from  the  cornea  with  those  of  a  normal 
eye  before  we  can  be  sure. 

By  throwing  a  beam  of  light  obliquely  on  the  cornea  with  an  oph- 
thalmoscopic mirror  we  are  also  able  to  come  to  a  precise  diagnosis. 
If  there  be  conical  cornea,  a  very  visible  shadow  is  thrown  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ectasia,  and  the  shadow  changes  its  situation  if  we 
alter  the  direction  in  which  the  light  falls  on  the  cornea.  Again,  in 
examining  the  fundus  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  find  a 
considerable  and  characteristic  deformity  of  its  image.  The  exact 
curvature  of  the  cornea  can  be  ascertained  only  by  an  ophthalmometer. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  ectasia,  as  a  rule,  develops 
insensibly,  but  cases  have  been  recorded  where  it  supervened  suddenly* 
Having  attained  a  certain  degree  of  development,  it  may  remain  sta- 
tionary, or  after  a  short  time  it  may  begin  to  increase  again,  without 
ever  causing  rupture.  The  disease  often  attacks  both  eyes  successively, 
and  never  passes  off  spontaneously. 

Prognosis. — Till  recently  the  remedies  employed,  either  to  im- 
prove the  vision  or  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  yielded  results 
so  imperfect,  as  far  as  vision  was  concerned,  that  the  prognosis  of 
keratoconus  was  undoubtedly  bad.  Special  glasses,  and  a  new  method 
of  operation  having  for  its  object  the  flattening  of  the  cornea,  the 
advantages  of  which  seem  to  be  well  ascertained,  have,  however, 
recently  become  valuable  remedies  against  the  disturbance  of  vision 
produced  by  this  affection. 

./Etiology. — The  cause  of  this  affection  certainly  rests  in  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  between  the  intraocular  pressure  and  the 
resistance  of  the  cornea,  which  is  much  diminished  in  thickness.  This 
equilibrium  seems  to  be  interrupted,  not  by  an  increase  of  the  ocular 
tension,  but  by  an  atrophic  process  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
cornea. 

Treatment. — Stenopaic  apparatus,  cylindrical  lenses,  and  hyper- 
bolic glasses  improve  the  vision  very  considerably  ;  but  instillations  of 
eserine  and  the  application  of  a  pressure  bandage  continued  for  several 
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months,  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber,  or  iridectomy 
performed  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  intraocular  tension,  have 
not  succeeded  either  in  effectually  stopping  the  progress  of  the  ectasia, 
or  in  flattening  it. 

Much  more  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  by  von  Graefe's 
operation,  which  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a  small  ulcer  with 
circumscribed  infiltration,  which,  by  its  cicatrization,  produces  retrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  substance,  and  so  indirectly  flattens  the  cor- 
nea. The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  With  an  iridectomy 
knife  or  a  special  needle  (Fig.  40),  we  remove  from  the  corneal  sur- 
face, a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  summit  of  the  cone,  a  small  portion 
of  the  corneal  substance,  about  3  millimetres  in  length,  taking  care  not 
to  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber.  The  day  after  this  small  operation 
we  begin  to  cauterize  the  wound  with  the  point  of  a  solid  mitigated 
nitrate  of  silver  pencil,  and  this  application  is  repeated  every  two  or 
three  days.  Having  thus  procured  a  small  limited  infiltration,  we 
perform  paracentesis  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  repeating  it  daily  for 
a  week.  These  small  operations  can  be  also  performed  with  the  gal- 
vano-cautery. 

We  then  leave  the  cicatricial  process  to  nature,  and,  as  the  cicatricial 

Fig.  40. 
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tissue  contracts,  the  cornea  slowly  becomes  more  flattened,  and  the 
staphyloma  disappears.  Throughout  the  treatment  we  must  apply  a 
compress  and  bandage,  and  instill  atropine. 

With  the  same  end  in  view  some  have  proposed  superficial  cauteri- 
zation with  the  galvano-cautery,  the  excision  of  a  small  corneal  flap 
with  or  without  consecutive  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  (Bader), 
or  the  trephining  of  the  conical  cornea  (Bowman)  with  iritomy  (Abadie). 
All  such  methods  should  be  avoided,  because  the  proximity  of  the  lens 
renders  them  dangerous,  and  because  they  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
complete  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea ;  besides  they  leave  far 
more  apparent  cicatrices  than  are  left  by  von  Graefe's  method,  without 
any  compensating  optical  advantage. 

{b)  Globular  Cornea,   Keratoglobus,  Hydrophthalmus  of  the 
Anterior  Chamber  (Fig.  41). 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  general  spherical  distention  of  the 
cornea  in  all  its  diameters.  The  distention,  however,  often  does  not 
stop  at   the   cornea;    the  sclerotic,   at    its  junction   with    the   cornea, 
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DROPHTHALMUS. 


Fig.  41.  becomes  also  distended,   reduced  in  thick- 

ness, and  of  a  bluish  tint.     The  entire  an- 
terior half  of  the  eyeball  may,  at  length,  thus 
be  increased  in  size,  and  sometimes  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  cornea  protrudes  beyond 
the  palpebral  fissure,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  eyelids  (buphthalmos).     The 
cornea,   in  these  cases,  may  remain  trans- 
parent or  it  may  be  more  or  less  opaque  ; 
the  anterior  chamber  is  very  deep,  and  the 
aqueous  humor  generally  clear. 
The  iris  is  tarnished  and  is  separated  from  its  ciliary  attachment  by 
the  distention  ;  sometimes  it  is  tremulous  when   it  has  lost  the  direct 
support  of  the  lens.     If  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  has  been 
torn  by  the  distention  of  the  ball,  the  lens  may  be  displaced. 

The  pupil  is  slightly  dilated,  almost  immobile,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sents a  few  isolated  adhesions  with  the  capsule. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeball  thus  distended  are  curtailed.  The 
visual  acuteness  is  considerably  reduced,  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  disease  and  its  complications  in  the  deep  structures  of  the 
eye  (glaucomatous  excavation)  have  developed.  Thus,  whilst  in  one 
case  the  patient  may  still  be  able  to  see  letter-press  of  a  certain  size,  in 
other  cases  vision  is  reduced  to  the  distinction  of  light  and  darkness, 
or  may  be  completely  abolished. 

Concave  and  stenopaic  glasses  seem  to  be  of  no  benefit. 
Progress  and  Termination. — The  disease,  except  when  of 
congenital  origin,  which  we  must  treat  of  separately,  is  developed 
slowly.  It  may  remain  stationary  at  any  of  its  stages,  or  may  reach 
the  extreme  development  of  buphthalmos.  As  it  progresses,  it  is  often 
complicated  with  affections  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  or  with  glaucoma- 
tous cupping  of  the  papilla.  Spontaneous  perforation  has  not  been 
observed.  In  certain  cases,  as,  for  example,  when  the  affection  is  due 
to  pannus  of  the  cornea,  and  when  the  distention  is  not  great,  the 
cornea  may  regain  its  normal  condition.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
distention  remains  after  the  keratitis  is  cured,  and  it  may  even 
increase. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  because,  even  in  cases  where 
the  disease  is  stationary,  vision  is  imperfect ;  and,  moreover,  in  its 
development,  the  disease,  against  which  all  treatment  is  of  little  avail, 
leads  to  almost  complete  blindness. 

/Etiology. — This  disease  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  corneal 
resistance,  such  as  takes  place  in  extensive  inflammations  of  the  mem- 
brane in  diseases  with  vascular  pannus.     The  secretion  of  a  greater 
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quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  secondary  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
anterior  chamber. 

Again,  the  disease  has  been  recognized  as  a  congenital  condition 
{vide  infra)  often  affecting  both  eyes,  but  in  different  degrees. 

Treatment. — Our  resources  as  to  treatment  in  this  affection  are 
limited.  We  must,  in  the  early  stages,  check  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  cornea  which  causes  the  ectasia,  and  increase  the  resistance  of 
the  membrane  by  means  of  a  pressure  bandage,  and  must  also  diminish 
the  intraocular  pressure  by  repeated  paracentesis,  by  sclerotomy  or 
by  a  large  iridectomy.  Drainage  of  the  anterior  chamber,  puncture 
of  the  vitreous  body,  and  section  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  have  all  been 
tried  without  any  satisfactory  results  being  obtained.  It  may  even 
happen,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  that  a  bad  cicatrix,  follow- 
ing such  attempts  at  operation,  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

When  the  ectasia  is  so  great  that  it  impedes  the  movements  of  the 
lids,  if  the  eye  be  exposed  to  a  constant  irritation,  and  if  such  an 
amount  of  deformity  result  that  the  patient  wishes  to  be  delivered 
from  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  those  methods  of  operation  which 
are  employed  for  staphyloma,  and  which  we  shall  describe  in  the  next 
chapter. 

2.  OPAQUE  STAPHVLOMATA. 
(a)   Partial  Staphyloma  (Fig.  42). 

The  cicatricial  ectasia,  which  only  occupies  a  portion  of  the  cornea, 
may  be  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  membrane  or  towards  the 
periphery.     Its  color  varies  from  white  to  dark  blue.     We  can  often 

P'ig.  42.  Fig.  43. 
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Bee  blackish  spots  in  the  ectasia,  due  to  the  iris  pigment,  when  the 
iris  forms  part  of  it.  When  the  staphyloma  is  very  prominent,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  fri<  tion  of  the  lids,  it  often  becomes  irritated  and 
covered  with  vessels. 
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Vision  is  disturbed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alteration  in 
front  of  the  pupil  and  the  central  parts  of  the  cornea.  The  disturb- 
ance of  vision  is  frequently  in  great  part  due  to  the  irregular  curvature 
of  the  cornea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  staphyloma. 

When  the  iris  remains  free,  the  anterior  chamber  is  increased  in 
depth  by  the  ectasia.  Where  there  is  anterior  synechia,  the  iris  is 
drawn  forward  with  the  cornea  ;  and  in  this  case  any  dragging  on  a 
membrane  so  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  as  the  iris,  causes  every 
now  and  again  an  inflammatory  attack,  accompanied  with  ciliary  pain. 
During  these  inflammatory  exacerbations,  the  intraocular  tension  in- 
creases, the  ectasia  may  become  more  developed,  or  the  pressure  on 
the  optic  nerve  may  cause  glaucomatous  cupping  of  the  papilla,  and 
gradual  loss  of  sight. 

(&)  Complete  or  Total  Staphyloma  (Fig.  43). 

Complete  staphyloma  forms  a  well-marked  projection,  sometimes  of 
a  conical  form,  sometimes  resembling  a  very  irregular  blister,  the  base 
of  which  occupies  the  entire  periphery  of  the  cornea.  This  staphyloma 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  prevent  the  eyelids  closing.  It  is 
formed  of  cicatricial  tissue  of  a  bluish  or  whitish  tint,  and  presents  the 
various  aspects  which  we  have  already  described  in  speaking  of  per- 
forations of  the  cornea. 

Vision  is  always  reduced  in  these  cases  to  the  perception  of  light, 
which  takes  place  chiefly  by  the  light  reaching  the  retina  through  the 
sclerotic. 

In  cases  of  partial  staphyloma,  when  the  iris  remains  free,  the  ectasia  is  formed  by 
the  cicatricial  tissue  of  the  cornea  which  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous 
humor.  When  there  has  been  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  when  the  hernia  forms  a  part 
of  the  cicatricial  ectasia,  it  is  at  its  summit  composed  of  iris  tissue  covered  with  newly- 
formed  tissue.  Its  base  is  formed  by  the  portions  of  the  cornea  which  were  at  the 
margin  of  the  perforation,  and  which  are  united  to  the  prolapsed  iris  by  plastic  lymph. 
In  such  cases,  especially  when  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  been  considerable,  the 
lens  may  be  partially  displaced  forwards. 

In  complete  staphyloma,  the  walls  of  the  ectasia  are  formed  by  the  iris,  covered 
with  a  more  or  less  thick  cicatricial  tissue,  and  near  the  base  we  find  the  portions  of 
the  corneal  tissue  which  remained  after  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
membrane.  If  the  lens  has  not  been  expelled  at  the  time  of  perforation,  as  a  rule  it 
remains  in  its  normal  situation,  but  becomes  opaque.  The  interval  between  the  lens 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  staphyloma  is  filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid. 

./Etiology. — Staphylomata  are  due  to  ulceration  of  the  cornea  or 
to  perforation  secondary  to  suppurative  keratitis.  We  have  already 
described  their  mode  of  formation  (see  p.  138). 

Treatment. — Partial  staphylomata  require  that  means  be  taken  to 
arrest  the  progress,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  the  disease. 
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Among  the  most  important  we  would  mention  the  performance  of  a 
large  iridectomy,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  intraocular  pressure. 
It  is  always  indicated  when  the  state  of  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  such 
that  the  vision  will  be  improved  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 

After  the  iridectomy  has  been  performed,  the  progress  of  the  staphy- 
loma is  generally  arrested,  and  sometimes  the  ectasia  may  become  less 
prominent.  If  at  a  later  stage  the  tension  increases  anew,  we  must 
again  interfere,  either  by  renewing  the  operation,  or  by  repeated  para- 
centesis of  the  cornea,  or  by  sclerotomy. 

Abadie  advises  the  division  of  the  base  of  the  staphyloma  in  the 
cornea-sclerotic  margin,  with  a  cataract  knife  gliding  before  the  lens. 
In  finishing  the  incision  a  very  small  bridge  can  be  left  undivided, 
when  the  staphyloma  is  very  large. 

When  a  staphyloma  assumes  considerable  dimensions,  or  when  it  be- 
comes a  permanent  cause  of  irritation,  we  must  have  recourse  to  one 
of  the  following  proceedings  :  — 

(a)  Incision  of  the  Staphyloma  is  especially  indicated,  when  the  wall 
of  the  staphyloma  is  thin,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  ectasia  to 
collapse,  bv  the  evac- 

r      1  FlC«    44- 

uation  of  the  aqueous 
humor  and  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the 
eye.  The  two  halves 
of  the  incised  staphy- 
loma then  come  to- 
gether, the  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  and 
thus  form  a  flat  cica- 
trix. Taking  a  cata- 
ract knife,  the  back 
of  which  is  turned 
towards  the  centre  of 
the  eve,  the  point  is 
introduced  near  the 
base  of  the  staphyloma,  and  pushed  through  its  greatest  diameter,  from 
without  inwards,  so  as  to  divide  the  staphyloma  at  its  greatest  height 
into  two  equal  parts  (see  Fig.  44). 

The  aqueous  humor,  the  lens  if  it  is  still  present,  and  a  portion  of 
the  vitreous  humor  escape  at  once  by  the  opening.  The  compress 
and  bandage  should  be  kept  on  till  the  flat  corneal  cicatrix  is  firmly 
formed  ;   otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of  the  ectasia  recurring. 

ision  of  the  Staphyloma*  —  Excision  has  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  the  staphyloma  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  formation  of  a 
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Fig.  45. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  STAPHYLOMA. 


resistant  flat  cicatrix.  Complete  excision  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  patient  being  placed  on  a  couch  and  the  lids  properly 
separated,  the  surgeon   transfixes  the  base  of  the  staphyloma  with  a 

cataract  or  staphy- 
loma knife,  from 
without  inwards,  a 
little  above  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  with 
the  blade  of  the  knife 
turned  upwards  (Fig. 
45).  By  pushing  the 
knife  onwards  to- 
wards the  nose,  he 
detaches  the  superior 
half  of  the  ectasia 
from  its  base ;  he 
then  takes  hold  of 
it  with  toothed  .  for- 
ceps, and  finishes 
the  excision  with 
curved  scissors. 

If  the  lens  is  still  in  situ,  and  does  not  escape  spontaneously,  he 
must  open  the  capsule  so  as  to  allow  it  to  escape.  After  the  operation 
a  compress  and  bandage  are  applied. 

There  is  generally  little  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  operation, 
except  in  cases  where  the  intraocular  tension  of  the  eye  is  perceptibly 
increased.  But  a  few  hours  afterwards  a  considerable  haemorrhage 
may  take  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  detaching  the  membranes 
and  pushing  them  towards  the  wound.  In  such  cases,  suppuration  of 
the  eye  and  atrophy  of  the  ball  usually  follow. 

When  the  case  progresses  steadily  towards  recovery,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  become  covered  with  granulations  and  fleshy  growths,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  portion  of  the  vitreous  which  occupied  the  opening 
assumes  a  grayish  color,  and  is  reduced  to  a  muco-purulent  mass.  By 
degrees  the  opening  is  closed  in  with  cicatricial  tissue,  which,  at  first 
highly  vascular,  flattens  down,  and  contracts  into  a  whitish  cicatrix. 

In  every  case  of  total  staphyloma  entirely  limited  to  the  cornea,  it 
is  very  advantageous  to  close  the  wound  which  remains  after  the 
excision  with  a  few  conjunctival  sutures  (Knapp).  The  operation  is 
then  begun  by  detaching  the  conjunctiva  from  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea up  to  the  equator  of  the  eye.  The  mucous  membrane  thus  de- 
tached is  pieced  by  four  sutures  (made  with  different  colored  threads). 
Two  of  them  are  turned  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  two  over  the 
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temple,  so  as  to  leave  the  field  free  for  operation.  The  staphyloma  is 
then  excised,  according  to  the  method  described,  and  the  conjunc- 
tival sutures  are  united. 

After  complete  recovery,  if  the  normal  shape  of  the  eye  is  tolerably 
well  preserved,  the  conjunctiva  may  be  tattooed  at  the  place  where  the 
cornea  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  save  the  patient  the  necessity  of  wearing 
an  artificial  eye. 

When  the  ectasia  involves  not  merely  the  cornea,  but  also  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  the  sclerotic,  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  must  be  care- 
fully examined.  If  it  be  increased,  the  danger  of  immediate  or  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage  forces  us  to  give  up  all  idea  of  excising  the  staph- 
yloma ;  evisceration  or  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  then  indicated. 
If  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  seems  to  be  normal,  we  may  have  recourse 
to  the  following  operation,  which  we  owe  to  Critchett.     The  base  of 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


the  staphyloma  is  pierced  with  semi-circular  suture  needles,  threaded 
with  silk.  These  needles,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  ectasia,  should  be  inserted  at  equal  distances  and 
introduced  into  the  eye  from  above  downwards  (Fig.  46).  The  needles 
being  so  placed  that  their  two  extremities  pierce  the  sclerotic  at  equal 
distances  from  the  margins  of  the  staphyloma  in  front  of  the  muscular 
insertions,  the  staphyloma  is  excised.  A  small  horizontal  incision  is 
made  from  the  insertion  of  the  external  rectus  towards  the  nose,  and 
then,  with  small  probe-pointed  scissors,  two  semi-elliptical  flaps  are 
excised,  always  keeping  at  2  millimetres  from  the  points  at  which  the 
needles  arc  inserted. 

Having  thus  excised  the  staphyloma,  the  needles  are  drawn  through 
and   the   threads   carefully  tied,    so    as  to  bring  the    margins  of   the 
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sclerotic  wound  into  as  close  approximation  as  possible  (Fig.  47).  If 
the  points  of  suture  do  not  come  away  spontaneously,  they  may  be 
removed  as  soon  as  cicatrization  is  complete,  generally  after  a  few 
weeks.  The  stump  which  remains  after  this  operation  is  sometimes 
angular,  and  there  may  be  then  some  difficulty  in  fitting  an  artifi- 
cial eye. 

Partial  excision  of  the  staphyloma,  which  has  special  advantages  when 
our  patient  is  a  child,  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  With 
a  cataract  knife  a  flap  is  cut  at  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  care  being 
taken  to  detach  two-thirds  of  its  periphery.  The  lens  and  a  portion 
of  the  vitreous  being  expelled,  the  detached  portion  of  the  staphyloma 
is  cut  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  so  as  to  leave  a  flap,  which  in  form 
and  size  corresponds  with  the  base  of  the  staphyloma.  This  being 
done,  the  apex  of  the  flap  is  attached  to  the  corresponding  point  of 
the  sclerotic.  The  suture  separates  spontaneously,  leaving  a  flap  and 
strong  cicatrix. 

In  buphthalmic  eyes,  von  Graefe  advises  that  a  partial  atrophy  should 
be  obtained.  This  may  be  accomplished  as  follows :  A  double  silk 
thread  is  passed  through  the  vitreous,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sclerotic, 
say  about  10  or  12  millimetres,  is  enclosed  in  the  ligature.  It  is  well 
to  introduce  the  thread  parallel  to  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  and  to 
avoid  any  thin  portion  of  the  membrane,  in  which  our  thread  might 
encounter  partial  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  and  which  would,  therefore, 
not  afford  suitable  material  for  suppuration.  The  suture  is  tied,  but 
not  tightly;  the  ends  are  cut  off  near  the  knot,  and  an  ordinary 
bandage  is  applied. 

At  the  first  symptom  of  panophthalmitis  (chemosis,  slight  protrusion 
of  the  eye  and  restriction  of  its  movements),  the  thread  is  withdrawn 
and  hot  compresses  applied. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  stump  loses  its  sensibility,  and  the 
atrophy  is  determined. 

Enucleation  of  the  Eye. — When  the  staphyloma  is  accompanied  with 
intense  ciliary  pain,  and  when  the  eye  is  the  seat  of  a  low  inflamma- 
tion from  which  the  other  eye  seems  to  suffer,  it  is  better  at  once  to 
enucleate  the  eyeball  by  Bonnet's  method. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  on  a  couch,  and  some  anaesthetic 
administered,  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  near  the 
cornea,  above  the  insertion  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  and  incises 
it  with  curved  scissors ;  then  introducing  the  scissors  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva, he  frees  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  very  completely.  He  next 
slips  a  strabismus  hook  beneath  the  muscular  insertion,  and  cuts  the 
tendon  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sclerotic.  Having  done  so,  he 
continues  to  divide  the  conjunctiva,  keeping  near  the  cornea,  till  the 
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next  muscle  is  reached,  which  is  detached  from  the  sclerotic  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  and  so  he  proceeds  till  all  the  recti  muscles  are  cut. 

With  a  pair  of  strong  forceps  he  then  takes  hold  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  sclerotic  by  the  tendinous  extremity  of  the  internal  or  external 
rectus  muscle,  which  has  purposely  been  cut  somewhat  long,  and  draw- 
ing the  eye  as  far  as  possible  forwards  and  to  the  side,  introduces  a  pair 
of  scissors,  kept  shut,  along  the  eyeball  till  the  optic  nerve  is  reached, 
which  he  divides  by  a  single  cut  (Fig.  48). 

If  the  operator  be  standing  behind  the  patient,  he  may  prefer  to 
divide  the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye  from  the  temporal  side  of  the 
orbit,  and   that  of  the  Fig.  48. 

left    from     the     nasal 
side. 

As  soon  as  the  optic 
nerve  is  divided,  it  is 
very  easy  to  dislocate 
the  eyeball  and  com- 
pletely detach  the 
oblique  muscles.  Some 
surgeons  draw  the 
edges  of  the  conjunc- 
tival wound  together 
with  a  suture  drawn 
circularly  through  it, 
and  tied  like  the 
strings  of  a  purse. 

The  hemorrhage  in  this  operation  is  insignificant;  we  apply  an  anti- 
septic dressing  (lotion  of  sublimate,  iodoform  in  powder  dusted  over 
the  woundj,  and  a  pressure  bandage.  Cicatrization  is  generally  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days. 

Evisceration  of  the  Eyeball. — In  the  place  of  enucleation  and  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  fatal  meningitis,  which  has  occurred  exception- 
ally after  this  operation,  evisceration  of  the  eyeball  has  lately  been 
performed,  an  operation  that  was  first  suggested  by  Noyes,  and  recom- 
mended as  a  general  method  by  Alfr.  (iraefe.  The  conjunctiva  has  to 
be  detached  round  the  cornea  at  1  or  2  millimetres  distance  from  its 
margin.  We  then  perform  excision  of  the  cornea  with  the  narrow 
K  leral  ring  that  surrounds  it,  and  with  a  small  blunt-edged  spoon  we 
remove  all  the  contents  of  the  eyeball,  leaving  only  the  sclerotic.  The 
slight  hemorrhage  once  arrested  by  a  stream  of  iced  sublimate  solu- 
tion, we  dust  iodoform  in  powder  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic, 
draw  the  edges  of  the  conjunctival  wound  together  with  catgut,  and 
apply  an  antiseptic  pressure  bandage.    We  have  several  times  seen  very 
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severe  and  lasting  inflammatory  reaction  with  great  pain,  but  always 
an  ultimately  good  result  in  a  week  or  two,  without  any  serious  com- 
plication. The  stump  is  indolent  and  well  suited  to  an  artificial  eye. 
Nevertheless,  we  still  prefer  our  classic  enucleation  with  its  simple  and 
rapid  healing,  and  consider  it  not  more  dangerous,  provided  we  use 
the  same  antiseptic  precautions. 


ART.  V.— Tumors  of  the  Cornea. 

Tumors  of  the  cornea  are  very  infrequent,  and,  when  they  do 
occur,  almost  always  originate  in  the  conjunctival  limb,  developing  in 
the  epithelium  or  extending  to  the  cornea  from  a  tumor  in  another 
portion  of  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea  does 
not  generally  participate  in  the  primitive  alteration.  In  this  situation 
cancers  and  melanotic  tumors  have  been  seen,  which  can  only  be 
treated  by  excision  if  they  are  somewhat  circumscribed  ;  if  otherwise, 
by  the  enucleation  of  the  eyeball.  In  speaking  of  tumors  of  the  con- 
junctiva, we  have  already  indicated  the  course  and  treatment  of  der- 
moid tumors  situated  partly  on  the  cornea  and  partly  on  the  conjunc- 
tiva (see  p.  no). 


ART.  VI. — Lesions  of  the  Cornea — Foreign 
Bodies. 

The  most  frequent  lesion  of  the  cornea  is  that  produced  by  the  pene- 
tration of  foreign  bodies,  as  splinters  of  metal,  glass,  stone,  wood,  etc. 
They  may  penetrate  no  farther  than  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  but 
may  also  bury  themselves  more  or  less  deeply  in  its  surface,  or  again 
pierce  it  and  penetrate  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye. 

If  a  portion  of  the  foreign  body  projects  outwards,  the  friction  of 
the  lids  causes  great  irritation,  lachrymation,  and  very  acute  pain. 

When  the  foreign  body  remains  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  it 
causes  a  circumscribed  suppuration,  so  that  it  may  suppurate  out  of  the 
cornea,  anteriorly  if  situated  superficially,  or  into  the  anterior  chamber 
if  it  has  gone  deeper.  Should  we  experience  some  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing the  presence  and  exact  seat  of  a  foreign  body  we  must  use  focal 
illumination  and  a  magnifying  glass,  the  pupil  being  previously  dilated, 
for  the  opaque  foreign  body  is  more  easily  detected  against  the  red 
fundus  of  the  eye. 

When  the  foreign  body  has  not  gone  farther  than  the  cornea,  and  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  extracting  it,  the  prognosis  is  absolutely  good  ; 
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if  it  has  gone  into  the  eye,  the  prognosis  depends  on. the  situation  in 
which  it  may  be  lodged. 

The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye  has  become  very  easy 
since  the  introduction  of  cocaine.  When  the  patient  is  deficient  in 
courage  and  does  not  hold  his  eye  steady,  it  is,  however,  advisable  to 
steady  the  eye  at  once  with  fixation  forceps.  As  a  rule,  it  suffices  to 
hold  the  patient's  head  against  the  back  of  a  chair  and  to  separate  the 
lids  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  to  steady 
the  eye  by  making  moderate  pressure  on  it  with  the  fingers  holding  the 
lids.  When  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
cornea,  it  can  easily  be  removed  with  Daviel's  curette. 

If  the  splinter  is  iron  or  steel,  we  may  try  to  remove  it  with  a  mag- 
net. When  the  foreign  body  is  strongly  fastened  in  the  substance  of 
the  cornea,  the  best  method  is  to  introduce  a  small  gouge  or  cataract 
needle  behind  it,  and  remove  it  from  behind  forwards.  If  it  already 
project  into  the  anterior  chamber,  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  hold  of 
with  forceps  without  a  risk  of  pushing  it  still  farther,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  anterior  chamber  with  an  iridectomy  knife,  avoiding 
as  far  as  possible  any  escape  of  aqueous.  The  flat  of  the  knife  is  then 
brought  behind  the  foreign  body,  and  after  it  has  thus  been  fixed,  we 
can  remove  it  with  a  cataract  needle  or  fine  forceps. 

After  the  extraction  we  use  iodoform  in  ointment  or  powder,  and  a 
pressure  bandage  is  applied.  If,  notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
the  foreign  body  should  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber,  we  must  wait 
till  the  aqueous  humor  re-accumulates.  Then  an  incision,  a  few  milli- 
metres in  length,  is  made  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  with  an  iridec- 
tomy knife.  Sometimes  the  aqueous  humor,  whilst  rapidly  escaping, 
takes  the  foreign  body  along  with  it.  If,  however,  it  still  remains  in  the 
eye,  we  may  try  at  first  the  use  of  the  magnet,  and  failing  that,  a  pair  of 
iridectomy  forceps  must  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  with 
which  we  take  hold  of  the  portion  of  iris  on  which  the  foreign  body 
rests,  and  drawing  it  out  of  the  eye,  we  excise  it  with  curved  scissors. 

Wounds  of  the  cornea  are  sometimes  merely  superficial  abra- 
sions, going  no  deeper  than  the  epithelial  layer,  such  as  may  be  caused 
by  scratches,  contact  with  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  very  superficial  burns, 
as  from  eigar  ash.  There  is  always  very  great  irritation  accompanied 
with  lachrymation,  ciliary  pain  and  intense  pericorneal  injection.  After 
superficial  burns  of  large  extent,  the  alteration  has  a  very  startling 
appearance;  but,  nevertheless,  admits  of  complete  recovery  without 
any  (  icatrix,  especially  in  young  patients.  If  the  tissue  of  the  cornea 
itself  has  been  reached  by  a  deeper  burn,  or  by  the  action  of  some 
tic,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  not  arrested,  it  may  be  followed  by 
suppuration  with  all  its  sequelae. 
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We  must,  first  of  all,  ascertain  whether  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
body  remains  on  the  cornea.  We  must  check  the  inflammation  by 
cold  compresses,  or  if  necessary  by  a  few  leeches  applied  to  the  temple  ; 
we  must  use  atropine,  apply  iodoform  in  powder  or  ointment,  and 
keep  on  a  pressure  bandage  till  the  lost  tissue  has  been  replaced. 

Injuries  with  a  cutting  instrument  generally  heal  up  rapidly,  leaving 
at  most  a  small  opacity,  if  the  wound  be  linear  and  has  not  been 
followed  by  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

The  lesion  is  much  more  dangerous  if  the  wound  is  irregular,  if  there 
is  prolapsed  iris,  and  if  the  instrument  has  entered  the  lens.  In  this 
last  case,  traumatic  cataract  will  ensue,  the  danger  of  which  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  patient.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  reducing  the 
hernia  of  the  iris  at  once,  by  exciting  contraction  of  the  pupil  by 
rubbing  on  the  upper  eyelid,  or  by  using  atropine  and  pilocarpine 
alternately,  we  must  excise  it  with  a  small  knife  or  pair  of  scissors. 

We  should  then  keep  the  eye  at  rest  by  a  compress  and  bandage, 
continuing  the  instillation  of  myotics  ;  and  if  the  inflammatory  reaction 
is  very  strong  we  must  put  some  leeches  on  the  temple,  anoint  the 
forehead  with  mercurial  and  belladonna  ointment,  and  if  necessary 
prescribe  a  purgative.  The  various  complications — iritis,  traumatic 
cataract,  etc. — require  special  treatment,  which  shall  be  described 
when  we  speak  of  these  affections. 


ART.  VII. — Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Cornea. 

i.  A  cornea  too  small  in  all  its  diameters  is  found  only  when  the 
entire  eye  remains  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  condition  (microph- 
thalmos). 

2.  In  excessive  development  of  the  cornea,  forming  what  is  known 
as  congenital  globular  cornea ,  the  membrane  seems  to  be  more  convex, 
because  the  anterior  chamber  is  deeper.  But,  in  reality,  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cornea  is  more  nearly  that  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  iris  is  enlarged,  the  pupil  is  dilated  and  sometimes  displaced 
inwards,  upwards  or  downwards.  The  cornea  is  so  large  that  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  palpebral  fissure.  The 
transparency  of  the  membrane  is  as  a  rule  imperfect,  and  the  vision  is 
considerably  injured,  chiefly  by  complications  of  the  choroid,  opacities 
of  the  vitreous  body,  and  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  cause  of 
this  affection  is  not  precisely  known.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  intra- 
uterine iridokeratitis,  with  increased  ocular  pressure  (glaucoma),  and 
diminished  resistance  of  the  cornea. 
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3.  The  sclerotic  opacity,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  conjunctival 
ring,  sometimes  encroaches  on  the  cornea,  so  that  the  centre  is  the 
only  transparent  portion  of  this  membrane.  (Sclerosis  of  the  cornea, 
sclerophthalmia.)  The  rest  of  the  eye  may  be  normal.  This  condi- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  an  arrest  of  development,  the  cornea,  up  to 
a  certain  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  being  as  opaque  as  the  sclerotic. 

A  congenital  defect  in  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  also 
observed  in  the  form  of  milky  spots  situated  towards  its  centre,  which 
at  a  later  period  disappear  more  or  less  completely.  They  are  probably 
due  to  intra-uterine  affections  of  the  cornea,  similar  to  those  which 
are  observed  later,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  opacities  of  this 
membrane. 

4.  We  have  also  congenital  dermoid  tumors  of  the  cornea,  which 
have  already  been  described  along  with  the  tumors  of  the  conjunctiva 
(see  p.  no). 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLEROTIC. 
ART.  I. — Scleritis  and  Episcleritis. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  subconjunctival  injection  was 
localized  in  the  sclerotic,  and  we  distinguished,  under  the  name  of 
rheumatismal  or  gouty  ophthalmia,  the  pericorneal  hyperemia,  formed 
by  a  loop  of  very  fine  vessels,  which  radiated  around  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  sclerotic  inflammation 
was  denied.  We  now  know  that  the  pericorneal  injection  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  and  that  the  sclerotic  may  also 
become  the  seat  of  an  inflammation,  although  in  the  redness  which 
accompanies  this  inflammation  we  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
isolated  vessels. 

The  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic,  called  scleritis  or  episcleritis, 
presents  the  following  features  :  A  limited  portion  of  the  white  of 
the  eye,  most  frequently  on  the  external  side  of  the  cornea,  becomes 
of  a  reddish-violet  color,  which,  in  the  first  stage,  resembles  an  ecchy- 
mosis.  This  spot,  whose  color  depends  on  a  hyperemia  of  the  sclerotic, 
covered  by  the  semi-transparent  conjunctival  tissue,  is  accompanied 
later  with  a  subconjunctival  injection.  In  slight  cases  the  patient  does 
not  suffer  from  any  symptom  of  irritation,  and  the  redness  may  dis- 
appear after  a  few  weeks,  usually  to  reappear  in  the  neighboring  parts, 
and  thus  in  time  to  extend  right  round  the  cornea. 

In  other  <  a^  the  injected  portion  does  not  remain  at  the  level  of 
conjunctiva,  but  rises  above  it,  either  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  red 
papule,  or  as  a  yellowish  swelling  on  the  rvd  base  formed  by  the  spot. 
1 1 
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The  disease  then  shows  a  great  tendency  to  be  complicated  with 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  or  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  that  mem- 
brane ;  or,  from  secondary  compression  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  there  may 
be  disturbance  of  the  innervation  of  the  cornea.  In  fact,  that  mem- 
brane loses  its  sensibility  in  the  portions  affected.  It  then  becomes 
opaque,  the  opacity  beginning  at  the  margin  next  to  the  diseased 
sclerotic,  and  extending  considerably  towards  the  centre.  In  severe 
cases  the  patients  complain  of  headache  and  of  pressure  in  the  eye; 
but  vision  is  affected  only  when  the  disease  is  complicated  by  affections 
of  the  cornea,  iris,  or  choroid. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  disease  always  lasts  several 
months,  and  may  be  of  still  longer  duration  if  the  affection  attacks 
different  points  of  the  sclerotic.  Generally  after  a  few  months  the 
swelling  falls,  the  injection  becomes  pale,  and  the  affected  part  takes  a 
slate  color,  due  to  the  pigment  deposited  in  the  sclerotic  tissue.  The 
corneal  opacities  gradually  disappear,  and  only  occasionally  become 
permanent. 

Prognosis. — It  is  absolutely  good  as  long  as  the  scleritis  is  not 
complicated  by  other  affections.  We  should  warn  the  patient  of  the 
probably  long  duration  of  the  disease,  which  our  treatment  as  a  rule 
does  little  to  shorten. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  this  affection  is  almost  always  rheumatic. 
It  is  often  met  in  conjunction  with  rheumatic  pains  in  other  portions 
of  the  body.  Again,  it  sometimes  seems  to  depend  on  a  scrofulous  or 
even  syphilitic  diathesis  (Mooren). 

According  to  statistics,  a  third  of  the  cases  occurs  at  the  age  of  puberty 
or  immediately  thereafter.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men  ;  it  affects  them  also  at  the  period  of  the  change  in  life, 
and  then  seems  to  be  connected  with  anomalies  of  menstruation  and 
general  affections  of  the  circulation. 

Treatment. — As  to  local  treatment,  we  have  found  that  all 
astringents,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  red  precipitate,  are  irritating, 
and  therefore  to  be  avoided.  In  recent  years,  massage  through  the 
eyelids  (Pagenstecher)  and  multiple  incisions  in  the  affected  part, 
extending  even  to  the  sclerotic  (Adamueck),  have  been  recommended. 
Calomel  seems  useful  in  cases  of  superficial  injection. 

Hot  aromatic  compresses,  protection  and  subcutaneous  injections  of 
morphia  sufficiently  check  the  pain  from  which  the  patient  suffers.  We 
must  advise  rest  for  the  eye,  protection  from  the  action  of  cold  and 
moist  air  on  the  eyes  and  the  head,  especially  during  the  night,  and 
from  variations  in  temperature.  When  the  iris  is  complicated  we 
must  have  recourse  to  atropine. 

In  most  cases  the  ocular  affection   being  dependent  on  a  rheumatic 
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diathesis,  we  may  succeed  in  shortening  its  duration  by  keeping  up 
active  transpiration  for  a  few  hours  twice  or  thrice  weekly,  and  by  the 
internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  of  salicylate  of 
soda. 

The  affections  of  the  sclerotic,  known  under  the  name  of  sclerotico- 
choroiditis  anterior  and  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior,  or  anterior  and 
posterior  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic,  depend  entirely  on  diseases  of 
the  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  and  will  be  described  along  with  these. 


ART.  II. — Lesions  of  the  Sclerotic. 

i.  Foreign  bodies  which  wound  the  sclerotic,  but  remain  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  may  be  at  once  removed  with  forceps,  the  wound 
being  enlarged  if  necessary  to  admit  of  our  so  doing. 

2.  Wounds  of  the  sclerotic  are  of  importance  only  when  there 
is  simultaneous  rupture  of  the  choroid  with  escape  of  vitreous,  or 
other  serious  complications,  as  intraocular  hemorrhage,  detachment  of 
the  retina,  etc.  Simple  wounds  heal  perfectly  and  easily  ;  they  only 
require  a  pressure  bandage,  and,  if  extensive,  to  be  drawn  together 
with  a  suture. 

When  the  wound  is  near  the  cornea,  there  is  almost  always  a  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris,  which  should  be  excised  and  a  bandage  immediately 
applied.  If  there  is  a  hernia  of  the  vitreous  humor  in  the  wound, 
it  may  be  touched  with  the  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  pencil,  so  as 
to  hasten  the  cicatrization  (Mooren). 

3.  Ruptures  of  the  sclerotic  are  more  dangerous,  not  as  regards 
the  sclerotic  itself,  which  heals  perfectly,  but  because  they  are  produced 
by  severe  contusions,  which  bring  about  more  serious  lesions  of  the 
eye.  Ruptures  always  take  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cornea, 
and  cause  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  escape  of  the  lens  and  of  a  portion 
of  the  vitreous,  although  sometimes  the  conjunctiva  is  not  torn. 
Again,  we  may  have  as  a  result  of  such  a  contusion  internal  hemorrhage, 
detachment  of  the  retina,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  vision  is  much 
impaired,  and  the  disease  may  end  in  panophthalmitis  and  atrophy 
of  the  eyeball.  The  prognosis,  always  grave,  thus  depends  entirely 
on  the  nature  of  the  lesions  which  accompany  the  rupture  of  the  sclerotic. 
If  it  seem  prudent  to  interfere,  the  conjunctiva  must  be  incised  above 
the  spot  where  the  rupture  has  taken  place,  the  prolapsed  iris  should 
be  snipped  off,  a  bandage  applied,  and  any  consecutive  inflammation 
checked  by  blood-letting.  When  the  injury  has  invoked  the  ciliary 
body,  or  if  cyclitis  be  set  up,  danger  to  the  other  eye  from  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  may  arise. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IRIS— CILIARY  BODY— CHOROID. 

Anatomy. — The  second  envelope  surrounding  the  media  of  the 
eye  is  formed  by  the  choroid,  lining  the  sclerotic  and  continued  in 
the  ciliary  body  and  iris.  Indeed,  embryologically  and  histologically 
considered,  these  three  portions  of  the  eye  should  be  viewed  as  form- 
ing a  single  membrane,  which  has  been  called  the  uvea  or  uveal  tract. 

Fig.  49. 


THEORETICAL   SECTION    OF   THE    ANTERIOR   SEGMENT    OF    THE    EYE.       (AFTER 

MERCKEL.) 

C,  Cornea  ;  Sc,  Sclerotic  ;  Co,  Conjunctiva  ;  /,  Iris  ;  Sfh,  Sphincter  ;  Pv,  Venous  plexus ;  Lp, 
Ligamentum  pectinatum  ;  Pc,  Ciliary  processes  ;  Mc,  Ciliary  muscle  ;  Ch,  Choroid  ;  Os,  Ora 
serrata  ;  Z,  Zonule  of  Zinn;  Ss,  Supra  choroidal  space  ;  L,  Lens. 

i.  The  choroid  is  situated  between  the  sclerotic  and  retina,  clearly 
separated  from  the  latter  membrane  by  an  elastic  layer.  The  choroid 
is  united  to  the  sclerotic  only  very  loosely,  except  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the  two  membranes  are  very  firmly  joined  (as 
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will  be  described  shortly).     The  choroid  is  composed  of  the  following 
four  layers  :  — 

(a)   The  outermost  layer,  which  unites  the  choroid  to  the  sclerotic 
(suprachoroidea),  is  composed  of  coarsely-meshed  cellular  tissue,  mixed 


ANTERO-POSTERIOR    SECTION  AT   THE   JUNCTION   OF   THE   CORNEA   WITH    THE 
SCLEROTIC.       (FROM    LANDOIS   AND    STIRLING.) 

Anterior  corneal,  or  conjunctival  epithelium;  b,  Bowman's  lamina;  c,  corneal  corpuscles  lying  in 
the  juice  canals ,  /,  corneal  lamellae  (the  whole  thickness  lying  hetween  b  and  d  is  the  substantia 
propria  corneas) ;  d,  Descemet's  membrane  ;  e,  epithelium  covering  it ;  f,  junction  of  cornea  with 
the  sclerotic;  g,  limbtis  conjunctivae;  h,  conjunctiva ;  i,  canal  of  Schlemm  ;  k,  Leber's  venous 
plexus  (is  regarded  by  Leber  as  belonging  to  /') ;  ;«,  »i,  meshes  in  (lie  tissues  of  the  lig.  iridis 
pectinaturn  ;  n,  attachment  of  the  iris  ;  o,  longitudinal  ;  /,  circular  (divided  transversely  i  bundles 
of  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  ;  q,  perichoroideal  space;  s,  meridional  [radiating],  /,  equatorial  (circular) 
bundle-,  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ;  u,  transverse  section  of  a  ciliary  artery  ;  V,  epithelium  of  the  iris 
(a  continuation  of  that  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea) ;  w,  substance  of  the  iris  ;  x,  pig- 
ment of  the  iris  ;   :;,  a  ciliary  process. 


with  elastic  fibres,  lymph  corpuscles,  oval  nuclei  which  belong  to  the 
endothelium,  and  a  great  number  of  pigment  cells,  sometimes  round, 
sometimes  furnished  with  multiple  prolongations,  which  anastomose 
with  each  other.     The  whole  are  united  together  by  a  very  fine,  homo- 
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geneous  and  perfectly  structureless  intercellular  substance.  This  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  choroid,  the  lamina  fusca  of  the  older  authors, 
contains  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  supply  the  iris. 

(J?)  The  second  layer  is  that  containing  the  large  vessels  of  the  cho- 
roid {vascular  layer).  The  veins  are  situated  to  the  outer  side,  the 
arteries  to  the  inner,  and  they  lie  in  a  tissue  analogous  to  that  which 
forms  the  subjacent  layer.  The  adventitious  tunic  of  the  vessels  is 
very  strong,  and  contains,  according  to  H.  Mliller,  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres.  The  pigment  cells  in  this  situation  are  less  numerous, 
smaller,  furnished  with  very  short  prolongations,  and  mixed  with  other 
non-pigmented  cells.     Beneath  this  layer  is  found — 

(c)  The  layer  of  the  capillaries,  united  into  a  very  close  network, 
forms  what  is  called  the  chorio-capillaris  {membrana  Ruyschiana).  The 
capillaries  are  embedded  in  a  homogeneous,  structureless  tissue. 

(d)  The  fourth  layer,  intimately  connected  with  the  chorio-capil- 
laris, is  formed  by  the  elastic  layer,  a  very  fine  film  resembling  the 
membrane  of  Descemet,  but  much  thinner,  and,  like  all  the  vitreous 
membranes,  homogeneous,  and  without  structure.  It  is  provided,  on 
its  internal  aspect,  which  touches  the  retina,  with  an  epithelial  layer 
composed  of  flattened  cells  very  rich  in  pigment  (tapetum).  This 
pigment  varies  in  intensity,  but  is  especially  present  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  macula  lutea,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  abundant  in 
newly-born  children.  The  epithelial  layer  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
rods  of  the  retina,  and  in  reality  belongs  to  that  membrane,  as  has 
been  shown  by  embryological  investigations. 

There  have  also  been  found  in  the  choroid,  especially  towards  its 
posterior  part,  involuntary  muscular  fibres  and  a  great  quantity  of 
nerve  elements,  fibres  with  a  double  contour  and  ganglionic  cells. 
(Miiller,  Schweigger). 

Towards  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  the  choroid  terminates  in  a 
slender  and  narrow  ring,  cellular  and  elastic,  which  surrounds  the  optic 
nerve.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  membrane  is  in  this  situation 
very  firmly  united  to  the  sclerotic,  and  supplies  a  few  fine  and  isolated 
fibres  to  the  neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  to  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

In  front,  the  choroid  properly  so  called  terminates  at  a  point  which 
has  received  the  name  of  ora  serrata,  because  the  retina,  ending  at 
this  situation,  forms  zigzags  denticulated.  It  is  at  this  line  that  the 
vascular  tunic  of  the  eye  becomes  the  ciliary  body. 

2.  The  ciliary  body  is  situated  behind  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  one  external,  the  ciliary 
muscle;  the  other  internal,  the  ciliary  processes.  The  latter,  seventy 
or  seventy-two  in  number,  are  generally  parallel  with  the  direction  of 
the   meridian,  and   are  formed  by  folds  of  the  choroid.     They  arise 
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near  to  the  ora  serrata,  and  increase  rapidly  in  height,  extending  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  equator  of  the  lens,  which  they  do  not  seem 
to  touch.  Having  reached  this  situation,  they  abruptly  curve  towards 
the  insertion  of  the  iris,  leaving  a  deep  groove  between  them  and  the 
insertion  of  this  membrane.  The  tissue  of  the  ciliary  processes  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  choroid  ;  it  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
which  encloses  a  few  masses  of  pigment  and  a  great  number  of  vessels. 

The  chorio-capillaris  no  longer  exists  in  these  organs  ;  the  elastic 
lamina  is  here  changed  into  a  paler  tissue,  less  persistent  and  more 
difficult  to  detach  from  the  subjacent  layer,  and  presenting  on  its 
internal  surface  prominences  and  furrows,  from  which  it  has  received 
the  name  of  reticulum.  Pigmentary  epithelial  cells  are  also  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  ciliary  processes  ;  there  they  are  of  irregular  shape 
and  very  dark. 

The  external  portion  of  the  ciliary  body  which  directly  touches  the 
sclerotic  is  formed  by  the  ciliary  muscle  (tensor  muscle  of  the  choroid). 
Its  unstriated  fibres  arise  from  the  internal  wall  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm, 
by  an  insertion  rendered  more  solid  by  some  fibres  which  come  from 
the  membrane  of  Descemet  (ligamentum  pectinatum)  and  from  the 
sclerotic.  In  this  situation  the  fibres  form  a  tendinous  ring,  which  is 
strengthened  by  a  layer  of  cellulo-elastic  tissue.  The  muscular  fibres 
follow  different  directions  ;  the  most  external  are  parallel  with  the 
sclerotic,  and  become  lost  in  the  choroid  ;  those  of  the  innermost  layer 
are  circular ;  the  intermediate  fibres  are  directed  towards  the  ciliary 
processes  ;  so  that  the  muscle,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  base  is  towards  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
the  apex  towards  the  canal  of  Schlemm.  These  smooth  fibres  form 
small  bundles,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  cellular  tissue, 
vessels  and  nerves. 

3.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  uveal  tract  is  formed  by  the  iris.  Its 
origin  is  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  with  the  cornea ;  it  arises  from 
the  internal  wall  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  along  with  the  ciliary 
muscle.  From  thence,  this  membrane  is  directed  inwards,  and  is 
spread  over  the  convexity  of  the  lens. 

It  presents  a  ring  of  variable  size,  the  opening  in  which  is  called 
the  pupil.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  very  near  the  pupillary  margin, 
although  the  margin  itself  is  thin.  We  can  distinguish,  on  its  anterior 
surface,  a  somewhat  irregular  circular  line  concentric  with  the  border 
of  the  pupil,  and  at  about  a  millimetre  from  it.  In  this  line  originate 
other  lines  and  bands,  which  are  circular  near  the  margin  of  the  pupil, 
but  radiating  near  the  ciliary  attachment.  The  position  of  the  line 
esponds  to  the  small  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 

The  color  of  the   iris  depends  on  the  quantity  of  pigment  enclosed 
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in  its  tissue.  When  it  contains  little  or  no  pigment,  the  iris  appears 
by  interference  to  be  blue ;  whilst  a  dark  shade  of  iris  is  caused  by  a 
great  quantity  of  pigment  being  enclosed  in  the  tissue  proper.  This 
is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  forming  undulating  fasciculi,  which 
sometimes  take  a  radiating  direction,  sometimes  a  circular.  It 
encloses  cells  which  may  or  may  not  contain  pigment,  and  surrounds 
the  very  numerous  vessels  with  which  the  iris  is  supplied. 

The  muscles  of  the  iris  are  situated  near  its  posterior  surface. 
We  distinguish  near  the  margin  of  the  pupil  circular  fibres  concentric 
with  the  margin.  These  constitute  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil.  The 
dilator  of  the  pupil  is  represented  by  a  thin  layer  of  straight  and 
radiating  fibres,  which  seem  to  arise  near  the  ciliary  ring,  and  are 
directed  towards  the  sphincter,  where,  curving  on  themselves,  they 
become  lost  in  the  circular  fibres.  The  existence  of  a  dilator  muscle 
in  the  iris  has  been  denied  by  several  histologists. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  formed  by  a  very  thin  endo- 
thelium, which  covers  a  layer  of  anastomosing  cells  and  lymphatics 
(Michel).  Near  to  its  ciliary  insertion,  we  can  distinguish  elastic  fibres 
which  come  from  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  of  Descemet's  membrane. 
The  posterior  surface  is  formed  by  a  hyaloid  elastic  membrane,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  pigment  enclosed  in  round  cells  and  of 
an  amorphous  intercellular  substance.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
pigmented  epithelial  layer  of  the  choroid  which  we  have  seen  to  pass 
over  the  ciliary  processes,  and  which,  likewise,  covers  the  iris  to  the 
pupillary  margin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  it  increases  in  thick- 
ness, and  beyond  which  it  sometimes  extends,  so  that  we  then  see 
the  pupil  to  be  bounded  by  a  very  dark  border. 

Circulation  of  the  Choroid,  Ciliary  Body  and  Iris. — The 
following  details  of  the  circulation  of  the  choroid  and  iris  and  ciliary 
body  are  those  enunciated  by  Leber,  whose  researches  have  thrown 
new  light  on  many  points. 

The  structures  which  have  just  been  described  (choroid,  ciliary  body 
and  iris)  receive  their  arterial  blood  from  the  ciliary  arteries,  which 
are  classed  as  posterior  ciliary  arteries  (direct  branches  from  the 
ophthalmic  artery),  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (arising  from  the 
arteries  of  the  recti  muscles).  The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries, 
about  twenty  in  number,  perforate  the  sclerotic  near  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve.  They  divide  dichotomously  in  the  choroid,  and 
distribute  themselves  rapidly  over  it  till  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ora  serrata. 

Starting  from  their  entrance  into  the  choroid,  they  send  branches  to 
the  capillary  layer,  in  which,  finally,  all  their  ramifications  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  branches  which  pass  the  ora  serrata  to 
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anastomose  with  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  and  with  the 

long  posterior  ciliary  arteries.     The  direct   transformation    of  these 

arteries  into  veins  does  not  exist.    The  anterior  portions  of  the  choroid, 

situated  beyond  the  ora  serrata,  receive  their  arterial  blood  from  the 

long  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  and  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

Those  arteries  (long  posterior  ciliary),  having  pierced  the  sclerotic  very 

obliquely  near  the  optic  nerve, 

follow  a  course  in  the  external 

layer  of  the   choroid  (mem- 

brana  supra  choroidea),  until 

they  reach  the  ciliary  muscle, 

where    they  divide  into  two 

branches,    which,    diverging 

from  each   other,   pierce  the 

muscle,   and,   at   its   anterior 

border,  assist  in  the  formation 

of  the  great  arterial  circle  of 

the  iris. 

The  anterior  ciliary  ar- 
teries, five  or  six  in  number, 
reach  the  sclerotic  by  pierc- 
ing the  insertions  of  the 
recti  muscles.  On  the  scle- 
rotic they  are  directed  towards 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
in  their  course  send  some 
branches  into  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball.  These  branches 
perforate  the  sclerotic,  and, 
in  the  ciliary  muscle,  unite m/ 
with  the  long  posterior  ciliary    vessels  of  the  eye.  (according  to  leber.) 

arteries      tO       form      the      great  Horizontal   view,  veins  black,  arteries  light,  and  with  a 

double  contour — a,  a,  short  posterior  ciliary  ;  b,  long 
posterior  ciliary  ;  c' ,  c,  anterior  ciliary  artery  and  vein  ; 
d1 ',  </,  artery  and  vein  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  ?',  c,  central 
artery  and  vein  of  retina  ;  /,  blood-vessels  of  the  inner, 
and  g,  of  the  outer  optic  sheath;  h,  vorticose  vein  ; 
/,  posterior  short  ciliary  vein  confined  to  the  sclerotic  ; 
k,  branch  of  tin-  posterior  short  ciliary  artery  to  the  opti< 
nerve  ;  /,  anastomosis  of  the  choroidal  vessels  wiih  those 

oftheoptii  ;  ///,  i  horio-capillaris ;  mt  episcleral  branches; 

/',  r<'  urrent  i  horoid.il  artery  ;    /,  great  I  in  ulai  .iriery  of 

iris  (transverse  se<  tion)  ;  qt  blood  vessels  of  the  iris;   r, 

I  ili.iry  proi  eSS  ;    \ ,  hr.nn  h    of  .1  voiti.  ..s,-  \,  in    from  the 

part  of  the  Choroid,   recurrent     ciliary  muscle  rebranch  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vein  to  the 

branches   wrhich     anastomose    "''■">'  muscle  •  "•""  "'•"'  vrl1'  ••■  nai*iMl  : 

vessels  on  the  cornea  j  to,  anterior  artery  and  vein  of  the 
with       the       short       posterior     conjunctiva, 


arterial  circle  of  the  iris,  at 
the  margin  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  a  second  arterial 
circle  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  substance  of  the  muscle 
itself.  From  these  arterial 
circles  arise:  —  (i)  Arteries 
for  the  supply  of   the  anterior 
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ciliary  arteries,  and  finally  form  the  capillary  system  ;  (2)  the  arteries 
of  the  ciliary  muscle — these  are  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  capillary 
network,  the  meshes  of  which  run  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibres  of 
this  structure  ;  (3)  the  arteries  of  the  ciliary  processes — these  pierce 
the  ciliary  muscle  before  reaching  the  processes,  and  divide  into  a 
great  number  of  ramifications,  which  form  anastomoses,  and  terminate 
in  the  veins  at  the  free  margin  of  the  processes,  although,  as  yet,  we 
are  unable  to  decide  whether  they  are  transformed  directly  into  veins 
or  undergo  the  capillary  transformation ;  (4)  the  arteries  of  the  iris, 
which  are  carried  very  near  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  membrane, 
radiating  towards  the  pupillary  margin. 

In  their  course  they  anastomose  frequently  with  each  other,  forming 
little  loops,  and  sending  some  ramifications  towards  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris,  which  there  form  a  large  meshed  capillary  system. 
A  few  of  the  arteries  which  are  directed  towards  the  pupillary  margin 
unite  to  form  the  small  arterial  circle  of  the  iris  ;  others  are  directed 
as  fine  ramifications  to  the  border  itself,  where,  curving  on  themselves 
so  as  to  form  dilatations,  they  assume  the  character  of  veins.  Previously, 
they  furnish  some  small  branches  to  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  where 
they  form  a  very  fine  capillary  network. 

The  venous  blood  from  the  iris,  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  leaves 
the  eye  for  the  most  part  by  the  star-shaped  veins  of  the  choroid  (vasa 
vorticosa).  The  veins  of  the  iris  are  united  to  those  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  with  which,  also,  the  veins  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  in  part 
blended,  so  as  to  form  a  serrated  network  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  facing  the  choroid.  It  is  only  when  they  reach  the 
margin  of  that  membrane  that  their  veins  dip  so  as  to  come  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface. 

The  veins  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  of  the  iris  do  not  traverse  the 
ciliary  muscle ;  whilst  the  arteries,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pierce  it, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  processes  and  iris.  Thus,  contractions  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  exercise  an  influence  only  on  the  arterial  circu- 
lation, and,  during  accommodation,  the  ciliary  processes  diminish  in 
size,  but  become  swollen  when  accommodation  is  at  rest.  After  the 
veins  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  have  united  in  the  choroid,  they  run 
from  before  backwards  to  the  star-shaped  veins,  by  which  all  the 
venous  blood  of  the  choroid  leaves  the  eyeball.  These  star-shaped 
veins,  situated  near  the  equator  of  the  eye,  thus  receive,  in  addition  to 
the  veins  already  mentioned,  those  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  cho- 
roid, of  which  a  certain  number  are  united  to  the  veins  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  and  to  those  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  choroid.  These 
last  are  situated  between  the  short  ciliary  arteries,  so  that  these  vessels 
exercise  a  mutual  pressure  on  each  other,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
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sumed  that  they  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  in  these  parts.  Thus, 
the  stream  of  blood  following  the  same  direction  from  before  back- 
wards, in  both  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  the  distention  of  the  arteries 
will  accelerate,  by  consecutive  compression,  the  circulation  in  the 
veins,  whilst  the  distention  of  these  latter  will  retard  the  current  of 
blood  in  the  arteries. 

All  the  veins  of  the  choroid  thus  converge  from  different  points, 
and  terminate  in  a  branch  which  perforates  the  sclerotic.  It  is  by 
this  arrangement  that  the  star-shaped  veins  are  formed ;  of  these 
we  generally  find  four  or  six,  which  anastomose  by  tolerably  large 
branches. 

A  portion  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  ciliary  muscle  leaves  the 
eyeball  by  another  route  than  that  which  we  have  just  described.  A 
dozen  or  fourteen  small  veins  perforate  the  sclerotic  near  the  margin 
of  the  muscle,  and,  while  dividing  so  as  to  anastomose,  run  towards 
the  ciliary  venous  plexus  (canal  of  Schlemm),  with  which  a  large 
proportion  are  incorporated,  whilst  a  few  join  the  anterior  ciliary 
veins  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue.  From  the  canal  of  Schlemm, 
several  veins,  having  previously  perforated  the  sclerotic,  go  towards 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  ;  others  spread  out  in  the  venous  episcleral 
network. 

There  are  thus  two  ways  by  which  the  venous  blood  from  the  iris, 
ciliary  body  and  choroid  is  brought  to  the  surface  ;  a  posterior  passage 
by  the  star-shaped  veins,  which  is  much  the  larger,  and  an  anterior 
passage,  which  has  just  been  described.  In  the  case  of  hyperemia,  or 
of  intraocular  pressure,  such  as  to  compromise  the  star-shaped  veins  at 
the  point  where  they  pierce  the  sclerotic,  the  blood  by  preference  takes 
the  anterior  passage,  and  we  then  see  an  increase  in  number  and  size 
of  the  anterior  ciliary  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  choroid,  ciliary  body  and  iris  come  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  and  from  the  naso-ciliary  nerve.  Arising  from 
the  ganglion,  ten  to  twenty  nerves  (short  ciliary  nerves),  having  per- 
forated the  sclerotic  near  the  optic  nerve,  enter  the  choroid ;  there  they 
supply  the  nerve  elements  which  we  have  already  described,  or  run 
between  choroid  and  sclerotic  to  the  ciliary  body.  The  nerves  coming 
from  the  naso-ciliary  (long  ciliary  nerves)  perforate  the  sclerotic  near 
the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  They  go  to  the  ciliary 
imw  le,  where  they  divide  and  anastomose  with  the  short  ciliary  nerves. 
It  is  from  this  network  that  the  nerves  of  the  iris  come,  which  follow 
almost  the  same  course  as  the  vessels;  their  mode  of  termination  is 
not  exactly  known. 
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ART.  I. — Hyperemia  of  the  Iris. 

The  first  symptom  which  hyperemia  of  the  iris  produces  is  conges- 
tion of  the  episcleral  tissue,  the  vessels  of  which  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
closely  connected  with  those  of  the  iris.  Hence,  we  find  a  more  or 
less  intense  pericorneal  injection.  Another  symptom  consists  in  the 
impaired  effect  of  atropine  on  the  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  it  dilates 
it,  but  with  difficulty,  and  for  a  shorter  time  than  in  a  normal  eye.  If 
we  find  this  condition,  we  must  make  sure  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
an  affection  of  the  cornea  preventing  or  retarding  the  action  of  the 
remedy,  or  on  the  presence  of  adhesions  of  the  pupillary  margin 
(posterior  synechia). 

The  third  symptom  of  hyperaemia  of  the  iris  consists  in  a  change 
in  the  coloration  of  this  membrane,  due  to  the  circumstance  that  a 
yellowish-red  tint  is  added  to  its  natural  color.  Thus  a  blue  iris 
becomes  slightly  yellowish ;  a  brown  iris  takes  on  a  rose  tint.  This 
discoloration  is  so  much  the  more  apparent  in  simple  hyperaemia  of  the 
iris,  that  the  aqueous  humor  preserves  its  transparency,  and  that  the 
tissue  composing  the  membrane  is  not  the  seat  of  exudations  as  in 
iritis.  In  cases  of  very  chronic  hyperaemia  (for  example,  after  the 
operation  for  solution  of  cataract),  the  change  of  coloration  of  the  iris 
depends  also  on  alterations  of  the  pigmentary  cells  of  the  iris  stroma, 
accompanied  with  atrophy  of  the  pigment  which  forms  the  extreme 
margin  of  the  pupil,  the  contour  of  which  thus  loses  its  regularity  and 
appears  dentated.  Advancing  years  also  produce  an  analogous  altera- 
tion, and  cause  the  iris  to  lose  its  usual  brilliancy,  without  any  symptom 
of  inflammation. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  iris  passes  off  with  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  without  leaving  any  trace ;  or  it  may  lead  to  iritis,  either  spon- 
taneous or  secondary  to  an  irritating  course  of  treatment — as,  for 
example,  the  use  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  lotion. 

Etiology. — Hyperaemia  of  the  iris  always  precedes  and  accompa- 
nies inflammation  of  this  membrane.  It  is  also  found  in  hyperaemic 
or  inflammatory  affections  of  the  structures  in  vascular  connection  with 
the  iris.  Thus  hyperaemia  of  the  iris  is  formed  as  a  consequence  of 
excessive  and  prolonged  efforts  of  vision,  and  in  inflammations  of  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body.  It  is  also  observed  in 
ulcerative  or  traumatic  affections  of  the  cornea,  and  in  inflammations 
of  the  conjunctiva,  acute  granulations,  and  phlyctenular  ophthalmia, 
especially  if  these  affections  have  been  carelessly  treated  with  irritants. 

Our  treatment  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  hyperaemia, 
as  well  as  to  the  local  congestion.  We  should  recommend  absolute  rest 
for  the  eyes  and  the  avoidance  of  everything  which  is  likely  to  increase 
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the  congestion  ;  for  example,  a  too  brilliant  light  and  general  conges- 
tions to  the  head.  We  should  also  recommend  the  prolonged  use  of 
atropine  or  duboisine,  so  as  to  give  complete  rest  to  the  internal 
muscles  of  the  eye. 


ART.  II— Iritis. 


Inflammation  of  the  iris  adds  to  the  symptoms  of  hyperoemia  already 
described  that  of  the  production  of  an  exudation.  This  exudation 
may  be  formed  :  — 

(0)  At  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  on  tfie  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  where  it  is  very  apt  to  produce  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  (posterior  synechia). 

(^)  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  in  the  aqueous  humor  and 
on  the  membrane  of  Descemet. 

On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  very 
thin  fibrinous  structure,  which  destroys  the  brilliancy  of  the  membrane, 
giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  an  unpolished  surface ;  it  also  often 
extends  to  the  pupillary  field.  In  the  aqueous  humor,  it  produces 
either  general  haziness,  or  flocculi,  or  small  floating  membranes,  which 
may  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  (hypopyon). 

Finally,  this  exudation  may  affect  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  there 
forming  a  slight  cloud  or  punctate  deposits. 

(c)  In  the  parenchyma  of  the  iris  itself,  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  membrane  or  producing  pupillary  excrescences. 

We  shall  have  to  distinguish  several  forms  of  iritis — Simple  or  plastic 
iritis,  serous  iritis,  parenchymatous  iritis,  and,  as  a  special  form  of  this 
last  variety,  syphilitic  iritis. 

A.  SIMPLE   OR    PLASTIC    IRITIS. 

The  pericorneal  injection  in  this  form  is  more  or  less  pronounced 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  severe  cases,  it  is 
even  accompanied  with  oedema  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  producing 
a  chemosis,  which  to  some  extent  masks  the  injection  around  the  cornea. 
The  aqueous  is  somewhat  muddy  ;  the  iris  itself  is  more  or  less  deficient 
in  brilliancy  and  changed  in  color ;  and  the  pupil,  generally  contracted, 
19  perfectly  immobile,  or  excessively  sluggish  in  its  movements. 

When   the  affection  has  already  led  to  the   formation  of  adhesions 

between  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  the  lens,  the  outline  of  the  pupil 

if    irregular;    or,    if  at    first    sight    it    seems    normal,   its    irregularities 

lie  apparent  by  focal  illumination  or  by  using   atropine.      By  this 
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remedy  the  as  yet  feeble  adhesions  are  often  at  once  torn  asunder,  and 
the  pupil  then  regains  its  circular  form. 

In  such  cases  we  often  see  the  debris  of  these  synechias  and  of  the 
pigment  of  the  iris  on  the  capsule,  where  they  indicate  the  position  of 
the  adhesions.  Again,  deposits  of  exudation,  varying  in  their  size  and 
in  their  form,  may  exist  in  the  pupillary  field  itself.  In  other  cases, 
the  synechiae  resist  the  action  of  atropine,  which  then  only"  dilates  those 
portions  of  the  iris  which  are  still  non-adherent,  and  this  irregular 
dilatation  may  cause  the  pupil  to  assume  the  most  varying  forms. 

These  adhesions  are  sometimes  limited,  sometimes  large,  isolated  and 
more  or  less  numerous ;  or  the  margin  of  the  pupil  may  adhere  to  the 
capsule  throughout  its  entire  extent.  To  this  condition  the  term 
complete  or  annular  synechia  has  been  applied. 

When  at  the  same  time  the  exudation  completely  fills  the  pupillary 
field,  it  produces  occlusion  or  obliteration  of  the  pupil. 

B.  SEROUS   IRITIS. 

Instead  of  the  plastic  exudation,  which  characterizes  simple  iritis, 
we  observe  here  a  hypersecretion  of  the  aqueous  humor,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  muddy,  and  which  precipitates  deposits  of  variable  size 
and  form  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  on  the  capsule 
of  the  lens.  The  pericorneal  injection  is  often  very  slight,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  iris  is  apparently  changed  by  the  haziness  of  the 
aqueous  and  of  the  cornea. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  deeper,  the  intraocular  pressure  increases, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the  nerves  thus  produced,  the 
pupil  is  semi-dilated,  and  remains  nearly  immobile.  In  slight  cases,  the 
haziness  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  Descemet's  membrane  is  often  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  discovered  only  on  very  careful  examination. 
We  then  find  a  general  cloudiness  produced  by  the  suspension  of  solid 
particles  in  the  aqueous  humor,  or,  in  more  pronounced  cases,  flakes 
which  float  in  the  humor,  and  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  haziness  disappears  if  we  permit  the  deposit  to  escape 
by  paracentesis. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  presents  a  slight  general  opacity, 
intermingled  with  grayish  points,  varying  from  a  very  fine  point  to  the 
size  of  a  pin  head,  or  even  larger.  The  alterations  of  the  membrane 
of  Descemet,  which,  in  addition  to  these  deposits,  may  consist  in 
modifications  of  its  epithelial  layer,  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
opacities  of  the  vitreous  {Irido-choroiditis). 

The  deposits  on  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  on  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  were 
formerly  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  disease.     It  was  believed  that  the  disease 
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consisted  in  inflammation  of  a  hyaloid  membrane  which  was  thought  to  line  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers  as  a  serous  sac  connected  with  the  envelope  of  the 
vitreous.    This  disease  was  then  called  Aqiw-capsiditis,  Hydromeningitis,  Descemetitis. 


C.  PARENCHYMATOUS    IRITIS. 

In  this  variety  of  iritis  the  inflammation  and  exudation  affect  the 
elements  of  the  tissue  composing  the  membrane,  which  increases  in 
thickness  either  throughout  its  entire  extent  or  partially. 

Thus  we  have  a  swelling  and  a  hypergenesisof  the  cellular  elements, 
in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  tortuous  vessels  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
membrane.  This  swelling  is  further  increased  by  a  plastic  or  purulent 
effusion  in  the  parenchyma,  at  the  margin  or  on  the  surface  of  the  iris. 
These  exudations  unite  the  pupillary  margin  to  the  capsule,  in  the 
form  of  pigmented  synechias,  rendering  the  pupil  immobile.  The  space 
which  separates  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  from  the  iris,  as  also 
the  pupillary  field,  is  filled  with  grayish  or  yellowish  material  ;  effusion 
into  the  anterior  chamber  likewise  takes  place,  and  can  give  rise  to  an 
extensive  hypopyon. 

The  aspect  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  varies  according  as  the 
disease  is  general  or  more  definitely  localized.  It  always  appears 
tarnished,  discolored  and  swollen,  with  isolated  pigment  spots  due  to 
the  hypergenesis  of  the  cells  of  the  stroma.  But  in  the  first  case  this 
appearance  is  general  ;  in  the  second  it  is  seen  near  the  free  border  or 
in  the  continuity  of  the  membrane,  either  as  deeply-colored  papilli- 
form  excrescences,  or  as  small  yellowish  tubercles  surrounded  with 
vessels.  These  nodosities  rise  above  the  level  of  the  iris,  and  are  in- 
sensibly lost  in  its  tissue. 

This  condition  of  the  iris  is  accompanied,  especially  in  the  primary 
stages  of  a  severe  case,  with  a  well-marked  pericorneal  injection,  with 
conjunctival  congestion  and  with  chemosis.  The  lids  even  may  parti- 
cipate in  the  irritation,  especially  the  superior  eyelid,  which  becomes 
red,  shining  and  cedematous. 

D.  SYPHILITIC  IRITIS. 

Syphilitic  iritis  may  present  itself  in  the  form  of  any  of  the  varieties 
of  iritis  which  we  have  just  described.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  a 
form  of  partial  parenchymatous  iritis,  which  is  very  often  met  apart 
from  any  specific  manifestation,  but  yet  so  frequently  in  conjunction 
with  constitutional  syphilis,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  characteristic 
of  this  diathesis. 

In  syphilitic  iritis  only  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane  changes  its 
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color,  becomes  swollen  and  vascular,  and  takes  on  a  red,  yellowish  or 
brownish  tint.  This  small  tumor,  of  variable  dimensions,  extends 
sometimes  considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the  iris,  and  resembles  in 
its  structure  a  gummatous  tumor  in  its  early  stage.  Several  may  be 
observed  at  the  same  time.  They  rarely  undergo  a  fatty  or  purulent 
degeneration  ;  in  most  cases  they  disappear  as  do  the  nodosities  of 
parenchymatous  iritis,  generally  by  absorption,  and  the  tissue  of  the 
iritis  atrophies  at  the  affected  spots.  In  this  variety  of  partial  iritis 
the  pericorneal  injection  also  appears  most  quickly  towards  the  portion 
of  the  corneal  margin  which  is  nearest  to  the  seat  of  the  alteration. 

In  the  different  forms  of  iritis  which  have  just  been  described,  the 
subjective  sensations,  such  as  pain,  photophia,  disturbance  of  vision, 
etc.,  are  present  with  very  variable  intensity. 

Pain  is  sometimes  entirely  absent ;  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  acute  in 
parenchymatous  and  simple  iritis  than  in  the  serous  form,  and  probably 
arises  from  compression  of  the  ciliary  nerves  by  the  hyperaemic  tissue 
or  by  the  exudation.  Thus  in  slight  cases  there  is  often  only  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  and  of  heaviness  in  the  eye ;  in  other  cases  the  patients 
complain  of  lancinating  pains  in  the  suborbital  region,  in  the  fore- 
head, and  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  contiguous  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

The  pain,  as  a  rule,  increases  towards  the  evening  and  during  the 
night,  so  as  entirely  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep.  The  lachrymation 
and  photophobia  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  ciliary  pain,  without 
ever  being  so  pronounced  as  in  keratitis. 

Disturbance  of  the  vision  depends  essentially  on  the  affection  of  the 
aqueous  humor  and  on  the  effusions  which  are  formed  in  the  pupillary 
field.  Therefore,  when  we  find  a  greater  diminution  of  the  acuteness 
of  vision  than  is  accounted  for  by  these  alterations,  or  defects  in  the 
pupillary  field,  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  complications 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  certain  forms  of  iritis  (choroiditis  and 
opacities  of  the  vitreous  body). 

When  the  invasion  of  iritis  is  very  acute,  in  a  feeble  or  irritable 
subject,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  general  febrile  reaction,  by  gastric 
disturbance,  and  even  by  vomiting. 

Progress  and  Termination. — When  iritis  follows  an  acute  course, 
it  soon  attains  its  maximum  intensity,  and  imperceptibly  disappears  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  pericorneal  injection  grows  pale, 
the  conjunctiva  becomes  white,  the  pupil  is  dilated,  regaining  its  cir- 
cular form,  and  the  effect  of  atropine  is  increasingly  strong.  The 
exudations  are  absorbed,  and  the  iris  assumes  its  normal  condition. 

Traces  of  synechias  are  sometimes  seen  to  remain  on  the  capsule  of 
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the  lens,  as  small  pigmentary  spots,  which  even  after  the  lapse  of  years 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  previous  iritis.  Notwithstanding  this  com- 
plete cure,  there  remains  for  a  certain  time  a  great  liability  to  relapse, 
especially  if  the  muscles  of  the  iris  have  not  been  kept  at  rest  by  the 
prolonged  use  of  atropine. 

This  favorable  course  of  iritis  may  take  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few 
months.  Serous  iritis,  although  more  chronic,  often  passes  off  without 
leaving  any  trace  ;  simple  iritis  much  more  frequently  causes  synechias, 
which  do  not  yield  readily  to  treatment ;  parenchymatous  iritis,  if  it 
be  developed  in  conjunction  with  or  after  a  simple  iritis,  rarely  admits 
of  perfect  repair  of  the  affected  tissue. 

In  a  second  series  of  cases  the  iritis  is  cured ;  but  posterior  synechias 
have  been  formed,  which  are  too  strong  to  yield  to  the  action  of  atro- 
pine. If  they  are  not  numerous  and  isolated,  they  may  exist  without 
any  serious  consequences ;  but  these  adhesions  often  exercise  a  most 
baneful  influence  on  the  eye,  because  they  produce  incessant  dragging 
of  the  membrane,  during  the  movements  to  which  the  iris  is  constantly 
subjected  by  the  action  of  light  and  of  accommodation  ;  they  thus 
disturb  the  circulation  and  innervation.  This  danger  is  so  much 
the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  synechiae  are  large  and  numerous. 
Indeed,  they  explain  the  frequency  of  relapses,  which  formerly  were 
by  common  consent  ascribed  exclusively  to  a  general  diathesis.  In 
each  of  these  new  attacks,  the  disease  becomes  worse,  because  the 
synechiae  already  existing  hinder  the  action  of  the  atropine,  and  be- 
cause additional  synechiae  are  formed  each  time,  thus  rendering  the 
communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the 
eye  more  and  more  difficult,  a  communication  which  is  essential  to  the 
equilibrium  of  the  intraocular  pressure  and  to  the  normal  nutrition  of 
the  media  of  the  eye.  Again,  when  a  complete  posterior  synechia  is 
formed,  with  or  without  the  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  this  communica- 
tion is  entirely  stopped;  the  aqueous  humor  and  liquids  secreted 
behind  the  iris  push  that  membrane  forwards  towards  the  cornea,  and, 
as  it  is  retained  at  its  pupillary  margin  by  adhesion  to  the  capsule,  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  membrane  alone  can  yield  to  this  pressure  ; 
hence  the  ins  assumes  a  funnel-shaped  appearance. 

In  these  cases,  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  ciliary  processes  and 
to  the  choroid,  the  tension  of  the  eye  increases,  and  glaucomatous 
symptoms  are  produced  (hardness  of  the  eyeball,  venous  congestion, 
anaesthesia  of  the  cornea,  characteristic  retraction  of  the  visual  field  I. 
Later,  the  iri^  and  choroid  atrophy,  the  hyper-secretion  ceases,  the  eye- 
ball gradually  softens,  and  at  the  same  time  a  <  alcareous  cataract  is 
formed.  We  shall  have  to  revert  in  greater  detail  to  this  complication 
to  wh'u  h   the   name  irido-choroiditis  has  been  given,  and  which   often 
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takes  the  inverse  order,  that  is  to  say,  beginning  with  an  affection  of 
the  choroid,  the  disease  extends  to  the  iris. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  iritis  assumes  an  essentially  chronic 
form  ;  here  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  greatly  in  abeyance,  only 
the  pupil  is  seen  to  be  sluggish  in  its  movements  and  sometimes 
slightly  contracted;  and,  when  examined  by  focal  illumination,  or  after 
using  atropine,  isolated  adhesions  to  the  capsule  are  seen  to  exist. 
From  time  to  time  there  is  slight  muddiness  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  by  small  degrees  the  iris  loses  its  bright  reflection,  becomes  dis- 
colored and  grows  thinner,  and  the  tissue  gradually  atrophies.  Often, 
in  the  course  of  this  chronic  form,  an  acute  exacerbation,  with  char- 
acteristic symptoms,  supervenes. 

Prognosis. — The  gravity  of  this  disease  depends  on  the  cause  of 
the  iritis,  and  on  the  alterations  which  it  has  already  produced  in  the 
eye.  If  we  get  the  disease  in  its  early  stage  before  the  formation  of 
synechise,  or  if  these  still  yield  to  the  action  of  atropine,  the  prog- 
nosis is  absolutely  good  ;  it  becomes  serious  with  the  existence  of 
numerous  adhesions  which  resist  the  action  of  mydriatic.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  chances  of  cure  are  much  greater  in  simple  or  serous 
iritis  as  compared  with  parenchymatous  or  suppurative.  Again,  the 
prognosis  must  take  account  of  the  various  complications  which  may 
arise  in  the  other  membranes  of  the  eye ;  and,  in  traumatic  iritis,  of 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  other  lesions. 

Etiology. — Iritis  may  be  observed  as  a  consequence  of  any  of  the 
causes  which  produce  a  prolonged  congestion  of  the  scleral  tissue — e.  g., 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  for  a  long  time  in  the  conjunctival  sac, 
or  the  imprudent  and  prolonged  application  of  caustics.  It  may  also 
be  produced  in  consequence  of  persistent  irritation  of  the  iris  itself,  as 
by  foreign  bodies,  by  portions  of  the  lens  exercising  pressure  on  it,  by 
the  dragging  which  results  from  anterior  or  posterior  synechia.  Again, 
the  inflammation,  after  having  its  origin  in  the  cornea,  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  iris,  especially  if  the  deep  layers  of  this  membrane 
are  the  seat  of  disease,  or  it  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  ante- 
rior portions  of  the  choroid.  As  a  special  cause  there  should  be  noted 
the  sympathetic  influence  which  an  eye,  injured  in  the  region  of  the 
ciliary  body,  exercises  over  its  fellow.  In  this  last  case  there  may  be 
developed  an  ophthalmia,  so  called  sympathetic,  which  sometimes 
begins  with  the  iris. 

Idiopathic  iritis  occurs  seldom  in  elderly  people  ;  it  chiefly  attacks 
children  before  the  age  of  adolescence.  It  has  been  observed  in  con- 
sequence of  menstrual  irregularity,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  uterus 
and  its  appendages. 

Amongst   the   diatheses  which  produce  iritis,  syphilis  is   the   most 
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important — almost  three-fourths  of  the  persons  affected  with  iritis  show- 
syphilitic  symptoms — besides,  iritic  symptoms  in  early  life  have  been 
attributed  to  congenital  syphilis.  As  to  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  it 
is  true  that  iritis  often  results  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  rheumatic  pains  in  other  portions  of  the  body ;  but  it 
would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  this  variety  of  the  disease  has  any 
special  form.  Undoubtedly,  tubercles  may  appear  in  the  iris  before 
any  other  symptom  of  general  tuberculosis,  but  generally  the  effects  of 
tuberculous  and  cancerous  dyscrasiae  are  only  felt  in  the  iris  after  they 
have  attacked  other  organs.  The  same  remark  holds  true  for  meta- 
static or  embolic  iritis,  observed  in  the  course  of  septicaemia,  after 
puerperal  fever,  suppurating  wounds,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  inflammation  of 
the  iris  is  to  prevent  the  continual  functional  use  of  the  muscles  of  this 
membrane,  which  contract  incessantly  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
of  accommodation.  Oar  object  is  bast  attained  by  using  atropine,  or 
duboisine,  which,  in  addition,  by  dilating  the  pupil,  have  the  advantage 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae,  and  of  assisting  the 
intraocular  circulation. 

Mydriatics  thus  diminish  the  hyperaemia  of  the  internal  structures  of 
the  eye,  and  act  favorably  on  the  tension  of  the  globe.     We  must  use, 
in  the  early  stages  of  iritis,  a  concentrated  ointment  or  solution  (2  or  4 
grains  to  3  i  of  water  or  vaseline )  as  an  instillation  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  six  drops  in  .the  course  of  half  an  hour  (putting  in  one  drop 
every  five  minutes).     This  method  of  using  the  remedy  is  preferable  to 
instillations  continued  throughout  the  day,  which,  by  the  passing  but 
often-repeated  irritation  consequent  on  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
deprive  the  eye  of  the  necessary  rest.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  this 
remedy,  if  pure  and  carefully  prepared,  is  very  well  borne  by  the  eye  ; 
yet  it  sometimes  causes  considerable  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  (see 
p.  101).     We  must,  then,  substitute  duboisine  in  similar  doses,  or,  if 
this  remedy  be  not   better   supported  by  the  conjunctiva,  cocaine, 
hyoscyamine,  or  a  carefully  filtered  lotion  consisting  of — 

Extract  of  belladonna,         .  .  .  .  .  .  gr.  15 

Distilled  water,  .  .         .         .         .         .  .         rr^  150 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and  it  is  only  when  this 
object  has  been  attained  that  we  may  diminish  the  frequency  of  the 
instillations  and  employ  a  less  concentrated  solution,  but  still  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  one  to  maintain  the  dilatation. 

Along  with  the  mydriatics,  we  should  recommend  hot  poultices  kept 
on  the  eye  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  repeated  four  times  a  day.  We 
may  replace  the  poultices  by  hot  lotions  made  with  an  infusion  of 
chamomile,  of  belladonna,  or  of  laurel  water  (1  :  15  distilled  water). 
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The  use  of  atropine  and  absolute  rest  for  the  eye,  which  must  be 
protected  from  too  strong  a  light  and  from  cold,  are  indispensable, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  iritis  with  which  we  are  dealing.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  to  prohibit  all  heating  food. 

When  we  see  that  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  very  acute,  and 
especially  if  we  find  pronounced  ciliary  pain  which  persists  in  spite  of 
the  employment  of  atropine,  it  is  beneficial  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to 
the  temple  in  the  evening  (the  number  varying  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation),  to  incise, 
if  necessary,  the  chemosis,  and  to  rub  the  forehead  with  mercurial  and 
belladonna  ointment. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  sufficient  rest  for  patients 
deprived  of  sleep,  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  or  by  the 
administration  of  chloral. 

In  cases  of  serous  iritis  the  use  of  atropine  has  seemed  to  determine, 
in  persons  predisposed  to  glaucomatous  attacks,  an  acute  exacerbation 
of  the  disease  ;  it  must  therefore,  in  such  cases,  be  used  with  care. 
When  the  pain  seems  to  depend  on  the  hyper-secretion  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  otherwise  implicated,  and  on  the  tension  of  the  eye,  great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
which,  if  performed  with  the  requisite  precautions,  may  be  repeated 
several  times  without  danger  to  the  cornea,  and  with  great  benefit  as 
far  as  the  disease  is  concerned.  It  is  also  in  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
if  it  be  prolonged,  or  if  there  have  been  relapses,  that  we  must  act  on 
the  bowels  by  repeated  saline  purgatives,  and  on  the  secretions  of  the 
kidneys  and  skin  by  the  acetate  of  potash  and  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  pilocarpine,  or  hot  sarsaparilla  drinks  taken  in  the  morning 
while  in  bed,  so  as  to  cause  a  few  hours'  diaphoresis.  Again,  we  must, 
if  the  general  health  of  the  patient  permit  of  it,  establish  counter-irrita- 
tion by  cutaneous  derivatives,  such  as  vesicants  to  the  neck,  issues,  and 
even  a  seton. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  affection,  if  accompanied  by  a 
serous  choroiditis,  may  assume  a  glaucomatous  character,  and  if  we 
observe  its  distinctive  symptoms  (hardness  of  the  eyeball,  contraction 
of  the  visual  field,  venous  congestion,  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea),  we 
are  forced  to  perform  iridectomy. 

The  presence  of  a  plastic  exudation  furnishes  an  indication  for 
mercurial  preparations  ;  if  the  amount  of  exudation  be  not  great,  it 
suffices  to  prescribe  a  small  dose  of  calomel  (-£-  or  -J-  grain)  taken  every 
two  hours,  and  inunction  of  the  forehead  with  mercurial  and  belladonna 
ointment.  According  to  the  quantity  and  rapidity  of  the  exudation, 
the  mercurial  treatment  must  be  more  or  less  active. 

When  plastic  iritis  takes  the  character  of  parenchymatous  iritis,  or 
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if  the  disease  assumes  this  form  at  first,  being  accompanied  with  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  and  with  the  rapid  production  of  a  great 
quantity  of  exudation,  it  is  better  to  use  at  once  J  grain  doses  of 
calomel  every  two  hours,  and  inunctions  with  15  to  45  grains  of 
mercurial  ointment,  repeated  several  times  a  day  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  salivation.  During  this  treatment  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  bed,  or  at  least  to  his  room,  so  as  to  avoid  sudden 
variations  of  temperature. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  treatment  we  often  see  plastic  exuda- 
tions softened  and  gradually  absorbed. 

If  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  syphilis,  this  treatment  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration  of  bichloride  and  opium  pills,  or  by  proto- 
iodide  of  mercury,  combined  with  iodide  of  potassium-  In  rheumatic 
iritis  we  have  to  employ  salicylate  of  sodium  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

In  every  case  of  iritis,  when,  notwithstanding  the  therapeutic  agents, 
complete  posterior  synechia  is  formed,  with  or  without  occlusion  of  the 
pupil,  we  must  have  recourse  to  iridectomy.  This  operation  has  also 
been  recommended  whenever  there  is  a  well-marked  hypopyon.  But 
in  this  case  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber,  made  with  a  small 
linear  section  knife  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  with  the  cornea, 
near  its  inferior  margin,  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  anterior  chamber  ot 
its  contents,  which  may  be  again  very  speedily  renewed  and  necessitate 
repetition  of  the  paracentesis. 

It  is  often  useful  to  employ  hot  compresses  in  such  cases,  which  also 
seem  to  be  very  beneficial  for  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  parenchy- 
matous iritis,  as  they  aid  in  the  absorption  of  nodosities  and  gummatous 
tumors  of  the  membrane.  When  a  gummatous  tumor  is  developed 
to  a  great  size,  a  portion  of  the  iris  so  affected  may  be  advantageously 
excised. 

In  traumatic  iritis,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  our  treatment  should  begin  by  removing  it  according 
to  the  rules  already  laid  down  (p.  59),  and  the  secondary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris  must  be  treated  according  to  its  nature  and  intensity. 
When  the  inflammation  arises  from  the  swelling  of  a  traumatic  cataract, 
we  must,  under  all  circumstances,  extract  the  cataract  by  the  linear 
method. 

In  cases  of   prolapsed   iris,  caused  by  a  perforating  wound  of  the 

cornea,  we  must  carefully  excise  the  portion  which  projects  beyond 

th-  level  of  the  cornea,  use  atropine,  put  on  a  compress  and  bandage, 

and,  if  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  eye  requires  it,  apply  a  few 

ies  to  the  temple. 

Iritis  supervening  after  the*   extra*  tion  of  cataract    may  have  various 
It   requires   a   special    treatment    according   to   its    form,  and 
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according  as  it  results,  either  indirectly  from  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  wound,  from  injury  of  the  membrane  during  the  operation,  or 
from  the  action  of  cortical  pieces  remaining  in  the  eye,  or  again  from 
some  individual  condition  of  the  person  operated  on  (anaemia  and  senile 
marasmus).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is 
undoubtedly  prejudicial.  A  well-fitting  compress  and  bandage,  hot 
compresses,  atropine,  mercurial  treatment,  and  a  strengthening  and 
tonic  diet  should  be  resorted  to,  according  to  special  indications  which 
we  shall  explain  in  the  chapter  on  accidents  following  the  operation 
for  cataract. 

The  treatment  of  sympathetic  iritis  will  be  indicated  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  eye. 

After  recovery  from  iritis,  we  must  take  precautions  against  relapses 
by  using  atropine  continuously  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  even  although 
a  cure  has  been  effected  without  leaving  any  synechiae. 

If  such  exist,  we  must  try  first  of  all  to  destroy  them  by  instillations 
of  atropine  and  of  pilocarpine.  In  cases  where  we  do  not  succeed, 
relapses,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  eye,  can  be  avoided 
only  by  performing  the  operation  of  corelysis  or  of  iridectomy.  This 
last  operation  is  always  indicated  in  cases  of  complete  posterior  syne- 
chia ;  and  in  such  cases  surgical  interference  should  not  be  abandoned 
or  delayed. 

Moreover,  in  all  cases  of  iritis  where  the  cause  is  not  some  passing 
influence,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  should  be  studied,  so  as  to 
prevent  relapses  by  administration  of  appropriate  remedies.  Besides 
the  special  indications  furnished  by  the  presence  of  a  diathesis,  men- 
strual affections,  etc.,  we  should  recommend  the  regular  application  of 
counter-irritants  to  the  skin,  such  as  dry  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  mustard  to  the  limbs,  freeing  of  the  urinary  secretion  by  diu- 
retics, e.g.,  mineral  waters,  and  that  of  the  skin  by  diaphoretics.  All 
these  remedies,  combined  with  a  moderate  diet,  are  of  utility  in  pre- 
venting relapses,  in  retarding  the  spread  of  the  chronic  inflammation 
to  the  surrounding  parts  endangered,  and  often  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  this  disease  so  destructive  to  vision. 


ART.  III.— Wounds  of  the  Iris. 

Wounds  of  the  iris  are  caused  by  the  penetration  of  a  foreign  body, 
or  a  sharp-pointed  or  cutting  instrument;  or,  again,  by  general  con- 
tusion of  the  eye.  In  the  first  case,  the  body  implanted  in  the  iris 
may  become  encysted  by  effusion  of  plastic  lymph,  and  may  remain  for 
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a  long  time  in  the  parenchyma  without  exciting  inflammation.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  followed  by  an  immediate  and 
continuous  irritation,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  then  necessary  to  extract  the  foreign  body,  either  directly, 
or  by  excising  the  portion  of  iris  which  envelopes  it. 

In  searching  for  its  situation,  we  may  be  guided  by  the  cicatrix  of 
the  wound  of  the  cornea,  by  which  the  foreign  body  entered  the  eye, 
and  which  is  not  always  easily  found  without  a  careful  examination  by 
focal  illumination.  Again,  the  pericorneal  injection  is  often  greatest 
near  the  part  of  the  corneal  margin  which  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  body  in  the  iris. 

Punctured  wounds,  incisions,  and  rents  in  the  structure  of  the  iris 
are  almost  always  accompanied  by  escape  of  blood  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  which  may  make  the  examination  of  the  affected  parts 
exceedingly  difficult. 

The  wound  may  be  a  simple  fissure  in  the  iris,  or  a  loss  of  substance 
more  or  less  considerable,  rupture  of  the  adherent  border,  or  a  rent  in 
the  pupillary  border  only. 

This  last  kind  of  injury,  which,  from  the  lesion  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  iris,  produces  great  dilatation,  is  less  frequent  than  rupture  of  the 
ciliary  margin  (irido-dialysis).  It  is  very  easily  recognized,  especially 
when  we  use  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror.  A  second  peripheral  pupil 
is  formed,  which  to  ordinary  inspection  appears  black,  and  through 
which  the  fundus  of  the  eye  may  be  illumined  as  by  the  normal  pupil. 
Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  there  was  even  monocular 
diplopia. 

A  simple  lesion  of  the  iris  alone  is  not  followed  by  serious  symptoms ; 
it  often  passes  off,  like  incisions  or  excisions  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  in 
operations,  with  scarcely  a  symptom  of  irritation.  At  other  times,  the 
signs  of  inflammation  are  very  slight,  and  yield  to  the  use  of  atropine, 
moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  a  compress  and  bandage. 

Yet  a  serious  inflammation  of  the  iris,  complicated  by  an  affection 
of  the  ciliary  body,  may  be  the  result,  especially  in  cases  of  extensive 
rupture  of  the  ciliary  margin.  It  is,  however,  rare  that  the  lens  is  not 
injured  at  the  same  time  as  the  iris  by  such  serious  wounds.  It  may 
be  dislocated  or  its  capsule  opened,  in  which  case  we  have  a  traumatic 
cataract,  with  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  cortical  substance.  The 
xposed  to  the  danger  of  contact  with  these  masses  when  they  fall 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  to  prolonged  pressure,  may  become  the 
seat  of  a  more  or  less  serious  inflammation.  We  are  therefore  obliged 
to  extra<  t  the  lens  immediately,  making  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
an  iride<  tomy. 

When  the  wound  in  the  cornea  by  whi<  h  the  instrument  has  entered 
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the  iris  is  irregular,  there  may  be  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  in  it.  Attempts 
at  reduction  of  these  herniae  of  the  iris  are  almost  always  unsuccessful, 
and  are  specially  dangerous,  from  the  irritation  which  they  produce. 
It  is  better  at  once  carefully  to  excise  the  portions  of  the  iris  which 
project  into  the  wound. 

Changes  in  the  iris,  produced  by  general  contusion  of  the  eye,  may 
be  confined  to  a  simple  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis),  or 
we  may  find  tremulous  iris  when  the  violence  of  the  blow  has  caused 
dislocation  of  the  lens.  At  other  times,  we  may  find  the  iris  torn  away 
from  the  ciliary  body  (irido-dialysis),  with  escape  of  blood  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  These  contusions  may  be  followed  by  glaucomatous 
tension,  which  requires  eserine,  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
or  iridectomy. 

As  a  curious  and  exceedingly  rare  result  of  such  injuries,  there  has 
been  observed  the  inversion  backwards  of  the  pupillary  margin  ;  in 
which  case  the  iris  is  driven  backwards,  and  a  variable  portion  of  it 
thus  becomes  invisible  in  its  entire  extent.  At  the  same  time,  the  lens 
is  generally  moved  from  its  normal  position.  In  violent  contusions, 
other  portions  of  the  eye  are  also  more  or  less  affected  (rupture  of  the 
choroid,  separation  of  the  retina,  escape  of  blood  into  the  vitreous 
body),  and  the  safety  of  the  eye  is  endangered  by  other  lesions  than 
that  of  the  iris.  Inflammations  of  this  membrane  which  follow  injury 
should  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  remedies,  according  to  the  rules 
already  laid  down. 


ART.  IV.— Tumors  of  the  Iris. 

Tumors  of  the  iris  are  infrequent.  Cysts,  on  focal  illumination, 
appear  as  round  semi-transparent  tumors,  which  increase  more  or  less 
slowly  in  size.  The  signs  of  irritation  which  accompany  them  (peri- 
corneal injection,  lachrymation,  ciliary  pain)  are  sometimes  very  acute, 
at  other  times  they  are  entirely  absent.  Cysts  are  found  in  consequence 
of  wounds  where  a  hair  has  penetrated  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  development  of  the  cyst  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  presence  of  epidermis  cells  near  the 
root  of  the  hair  (Schweigger).  When  they  give  rise  to  pain  or  other 
inconvenience  by  their  size,  they  have  to  be  removed  along  with  the 
piece  of  iris  in  which  they  are  situated;  recurrence  is  frequent.  Cases 
of  tuberculous  and  more  rarely  lipomatous,  pigmented  tumors  have 
been  noted,  as  also  teleangiectic  tumors  of  the  iris.  Condylomata 
and  gummatous  tumors  have  been  described  with  parenchymatous  and 
syphilitic  iritis. 
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As  to  sarcoma,  it  has  been  observed  in  the  iris  most  frequently  as 
an  extension  of  the  disease  from  other  structures  of  the  eye,  generally 
from  the  choroid,  vet  melanotic  tumors  have  also  been  seen  originating 
in  the  iris  in  the  form  of  a  red  or  yellowish  pigmented  neoplasm,  which 
soon  fills  the  anterior  chamber  and  produces  ulceration  and  perforation 
of  the  cornea.  At  other  times  the  tumor  penetrates  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cornea,  and  extends  into  the  episcleral  tissue.  In 
any  such  case,  whenever  we  have  arrived  at  a  sure  diagnosis,  we  must 
enucleate  the  eyeball. 


ART.  V. — Functional  Diseases  of  the  Iris. 

Movements  of  the  iris  are  either  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the 
pupil;  it  is  contracted  (a)  under  the  influence  of  light ;  (&)  when  the 
vision  is  adapted  for  near  objects;  (<r)  when  the  internal  rectus  con- 
tracts ;  (d)  on  irritating  the  sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  espe- 
cially those  which  supply  the  eye.  Again,  the  pupil  of  one  eye,  even 
of  a  blind  eye,  contracts  when  that  of  the  other  eye  contracts  from 
any  of  the  specified  causes.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
the  pupillary  movements  of  each  eye  separately,  whilst  the  other  eye 
is  kept  shut. 

The  affections  of  the  mobility  which  we  shall  have  to  describe  here 
are  characterized  by  permanent  dilatation  {mydriasis)  or  contraction 
(myosis)  of  the  pupil,  or  by  the  rapid  succession  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, known  under  the  name  of  hippus. 


i.  MYDRIASIS. 

The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  varies  in  degree  and  is  sometimes  irreg- 
ular. When  the  mydriasis  is  very  marked,  the  pupil,  instead  of 
remaining  black,  has  a  grayish  appearance,  due  to  the  reflection  in  the 
lens  of  the  greater  quantity  of  light  which  enters  the  eye. 

The  difficulties  of  vision  which  ensue  in  great  part  depend  on  the 
dazzling  produced  by  the  too  great  quantity  of  light  which  enters  the 
they  consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  patient  looks  through 
a  small  circular  stenopaic  opening  (Fig.  52).  Sometimes  they  are 
caused  by  the  simultaneous  paralysis  of  accommodation,  for  paralysis 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  often  accompanies  that  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
iris.  We  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  difficulty  in  vision  pro<  eeds 
from  defective  accommodation  by  using  bi-convex  glasses,  which  cause 
it  to  disappear. 

The  details  of  these  symptoms  vary  with  the  state  of  the  refraction 
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of  the  affected  eye ;   they  will  be  explained  along  with  the  anomalies 
of  refraction  and  accommodation. 

FlG<  52  Mydriasis  is  present  often  in  one  eye  only  ; 

nevertheless,  it  is  very  annoying  to  the  pa- 
tient, because  the  retinal  image  of  the  affected 
eye  differs  in  intensity  of  illumination  from 
that  of  the  other  eye. 

According  to  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  mydriasis  comes  on  more  or  less 
rapidly ;  sometimes  it  disappears  sponta- 
neously, at  other  times  under  the  influence 
of  treatment;  but  it  may  return,  and  even 
persist  throughout  life. 

The  prognosis  also  depends  on  the 
cause ;  it  is  perfectly  favorable  when  our 
treatment  can  reach  the  exciting  cause,  or 
when  it  is  not  a  nervous  symptom  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  serious  lesion.  The  prog- 
nosis is  very  serious  when  the  mydriasis  is  a 
symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

Functional  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the 
iris  may  be  caused — i,  by  a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the 
third  pair,  of  rheumatic,  syphilitic  or  central  origin  j  2,  by  irritation 
acting  on  the  great  sympathetic  ;  for  instance,  in  spinal  diseases ;  in 
telminthiasis,  hypochondria,  hysteria,  as  a  forerunner  of  certain  forms 
of  monomania,  and,  though  not  constantly,  in  irritable  persons,  after 
frights,  gastric  disturbances,  etc. 

Mydriasis  is  also  often  observed  in  the  course  of  cerebral  affections, 
such  as  encephalitis,  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  etc. 

In  absolute  amaurosis,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  due  to  insensi- 
bility of  the  retina  to  light.  It  has  also  been  seen  to  persist  after 
excessive  use  of  atropine  where  the  iris  has  become  atrophied. 

Mydriasis  of  one  eye  is  caused  by  contusion  of  the  eyeball,  syphilis 
of  old  date,  madness  (general  paralysis),  and  has  been  observed  also 
in  patients  who  were  afterwards  found  to  have  cerebral  or  spinal 
disease. 

Mydriasis  is  sometimes  due  to  the  direct  action  of  a  swollen  cataract 
on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  or  again  to  an  increase  of  intraoc- 
ular pressure  acting  on  the  ciliary  nerves  (glaucoma). 

In  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  mydriasis  may  affect  only  a 
portion  of  the  pupillary  margin,  when  a  few  ciliary  branches  alone 
are  injured. 


CIRCULAR   STENOPAIC 
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Treatment. — We  must  ascertain  the  cause,  and  if  it  lies  outside 
the  eye,  use  appropriate  remedies.  Locally,  contraction  of  the  pupil 
may  be  obtained  by  instillations  of  pilocarpine  or  of  eserine  of  the 
strength  of  5  centigrammes  to  10  grammes  of  water  (1  to  200).  At 
the  same  time,  the  continuous  current  should  be  employed  for  a  short 
period  every  second  day,  or  a  weak  current  may  be  employed  for  a 
long  time  during  the  night  (one  or  two  cells  of  Trouve  or  of  Lecla'n- 
che ;  the  positive  pole  being  kept  to  the  eyelids  by  a  bandage,  the 
other  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck). 

It  is  often  beneficial  to  arouse  indirectly  the  action  of  the  sphincter 
of  the  pupil  by  exercising  the  vision  on  near  objects,  and  by  regularly 
using  convex  glasses,  the  choice  and  use  of  which  will  be  explained 
along  with  the  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation. 

Cases  in  which  the  mydriasis  has  been  cured  by  administration 
of  mercurials  and  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  explained  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  syphilitic  or  rheumatic  diathesis  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  third  pair,  and  demand  a  close  examination  of  the 
general  condition  of  each  patient. 


2.  MYOSIS. 

Myosis  consists  in  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  a  pin  head;  less  light  then  enters  the  eye,  the 
retinal  images  are  less  brilliant,  and  thus  vision  is  impaired,  especially 
in  the  evening.  The  presence  of  myosis  has  little  effect  on  the  extent 
of  the  visual  field  ;  consequently,  by  itself,  it  does  not  cause  much 
disturbance  of  vision.  When  that  exists,  it  should  be  attributed  to 
other  concomitant  alterations. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes — those 
which  cause  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  and 
those  which  produce  paralysis  of  the  fibres  of  the  dilating  muscle. 
To  the  first  class  of  causes,  we  must  assign  myosis  resulting  from  the 
continual  application  of  the  eyes  over  very  fine  and  brilliant  objects 
(this  form  is  apt  to  occur  amongst  jewelers,  watchmakers,  engravers). 
To  this  class  we  must  also  refer  the  myosis  produced  by  the  reflex 
action  which  the  sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  exercise  on  the 
common  motor  oculi,  which  explains  the  sluggish  pupil  in  ciliary 
neuralgias,  when  a  foreign  body  or  other  irritating  influence  acts  on 
the  cornea  or  1  onjunctival  sac.  Lastly,  central  irritation  of  the  third 
pail  may  cause  spasm  of  the  sphincter  (meningitis  in  its  early  stage,  con- 
m  of  the  en(  ephalon  from  alcoholic  excess,  opium,  nicotine,  etc.). 

Pilocarpine  and  eserine,  by  an  influence  directly  opposite  to  tint  of 
atropine,  produce  myosis  by  their  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  iris. 
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Myosis  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  dilating  fibres  indicates  an  alteration 
in  the  sympathetic — as,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  spinal  amaurosis, 
which  accompanies  locomotor  ataxy.  In  this  affection,  the  diameter 
of  the  contracted  pupils  does  not  vary  with  illumination,  but  continues 
to  be  modified  with  convergence  and  the  accommodation  (Robertson). 
Myosis  has  also  been  seen  to  follow  compression  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic, from  a  tumor  or  an  aneurism. 

The  treatment  of  myosis  should  vary  with  its  cause,  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  is  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  eye.  As 
local  treatment,  we  should  mention  the  use  of  atropine ;  but  the  effect 
of  this  remedy  only  lasts  for  a  short  time,  and  it  should  be  considered 
as  a  rational  remedy  only  for  spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  for 
which  it  should  be  employed  systematically. 


3.  HIPPUS. 

Hippus  is  characterized  by  incessant  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil, 
which  contracts  and  dilates  successively,  and  independently  of  such 
physiological  causes  as  light,  accommodation,  etc.  It  is  observed 
during  recovery  from  paralysis  of  the  third  pair  (analogous  to  the 
irregular  contractions  of  other  muscles  during  the  regressive  period  of 
paralysis),  as  a  consequence  of  albinism,  and  most  frequently  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  chronic  convulsions  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  of 
the  eye,  known  as  nystagmus. 

The  trembling  of  the  iris  (tremulous  iris,  iridodoncrosis)  is  purely 
a  passive  movement  of  the  membrane,  produced  during  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball  whenever  the  iris  has  lost  its  natural  support — viz.,  the 
anterior  convexity  of  the  lens.  This  trembling  may  also  be  seen  to 
affect  a  portion  of  the  iris  only,  in  cases  of  partial  dislocation  of  the 
lens.  Most  frequently  this  phenomenon  supervenes  after  the  extraction 
of  cataract,  after  complete  displacement  of  the  lens,  either  from  its 
falling  down,  or  from  injury.  Again  we  find  it  when  the  lens  has  percep- 
tibly diminished  in  volume,  by  partial  absorption  (in  cataracts  more 
than  ripe,  or  after  operations  by  discission). 

It  is  also  seen  in  cases  of  anterior  hydrophthalmia,  when  the  iris  is 
drawn  forwards  by  the  distention  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye, 
and  separated  from  the  lens  by  a  layer  of  fluid. 

Contrary  to  the  hitherto  generally  received  opinion,  we  do  not 
think  that  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  alone  can  produce  tremulous  iris,  for 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  we  have  seen  many  cases  of  complete  lique- 
faction of  the  vitreous,  where  there  was  no  movement  of  either  the 
lens  or  iris  from  before  backwards. 
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ART.  VI. — Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Iris. 

i.  Color. — Various  anomalies  in  the  color  of  the  iris  are  seen,  in 
the  iris  of  one  eye  not  being  of  the  same  shade  as  that  of  the  other, 
without  there  being  the  least  disturbance  of  vision.  We  must  take 
care  not  to  confound  this  condition  with  the  discoloration  produced 
by  iritis.  Again,  the  iris  may  not  be  of  the  same  color  throughout, 
and  the  difference  of  shade  may  be  confined  to  a  section  of  the  mem- 
brane or  to  the  small  circle.  Besides,  we  may  notice  pigmentary  spots 
on  the  iris,  varying  in  number,  in  size,  and  in  their  generally  very  dark 
color.     All  these  peculiarities  are  without  pathological  importance. 

2.  Irregularity  in  Form  of  Pupil. — Another  variety  of  con- 
genital anomaly  consists  in  irregularity  in  the  form  of  tlie  pupil,  which 
is  often  nearly  oval.  In  many  cases  also  the  position  of  the  pupil  is 
markedly  eccentric.  Moreover,  in  most  eyes  the  centre  of  the  pupil 
is  not  situated  exactly  behind  the  cornea,  but  rather  to  the  inner  side, 
at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  visual  axis  of  the  eyeball,  and  in 
such  cases  the  displacement  of  the  pupil  may  pass  unobserved.  But 
the  pupil  may  be  situated  very  far  from  the  centre  {ectopia),  in  which 
case  it  is  separated  from  the  adherent  border  of  the  iris  only  by 
a  narrow  band  of  that  membrane.  The  lens  may  also  be  similarly 
displaced.  Ectopia  is  often  found  in  both  eyes  symmetrically  and  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family. 

3.  Multiplicity  of  Pupils  (polvcoria)  is  very  rare.  The  abnormal 
pupils  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  normal  pupil,  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  by  narrow  bands  of  iris  tissue  (probably  in  connec- 
tion with  persistence  of  the  pupillary  membrane).  At  other  times 
there  is  a  complementary  opening  near  the  ciliary  margin  (most  likely 
due  to  a  congenital  irido-dialysis),  in  which  case  the  margins  of  the 
pupil  are  not  free.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  vision  arising 
from  this  anomaly,  which  may,  however,  cause  diplopia. 

4.  Persistence  of  the  Pupillary  Membrane  is  less  infrequent; 
it  is  usually  incomplete,  in  so  far  as  only  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  fibres  are  seen,  arising  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and 
crossing  the  pupil ;  or  they  unite  to  form  a  pigmented  membrane  in 
front  of  the  capsule. 

They  do  not  at  all  impede  the  normal  action  of  the  pupil,  and  afford 
the  luminous  rays  a  passage  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  any  alteration 
in  vision. 

5.  In  Coloboma  of  the  Iris  we  have  a  fissure  of  the  membrane 
almost  invariably  directed  downwards  and  inwards.  It  may  extend 
a<  ross  the  whole  iris  (complete  <  oloboma),  or  stop  short  at  a  certain 
distance   from    the   ciliary   margin    (incomplete   coloboinaj.      In    the 
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INCOMPLETE    COLOBOMA    OF    THE    IRIS. 


latter  case  (Fig.  53),  the  margins  of  the  coloboma  sometimes  contract 

with  the  pupil,  although  they  do  so  more  sbwly. 

The  fissure  of  the  iris  often 
Fig   '*'? 

extends  to   the    ciliary  body 

and  choroid.  Sometimes,  in 
connection  with  a  coloboma 
of  the  iris,  we  find  microph- 
thalmia, congenital  cataract, 
and  other  fissures  which  should 
have  closed  during  intra-uter- 
ine  life  (coloboma  of  the  eye- 
lids, hare-lip,  cleft  palate, 
etc.).  Coloboma  of  the  iris 
may  be  found  in  one  or  in  both  eyes ;  it  has  been  often  noticed  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family. 

When  the  iris  alone  is  affected,  vision  is  almost  always  normal; 
cases  of  amblyopia  occur  along  with  the  complications  which  we  have 
mentioned. 

Coloboma  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  eyeball. 
6.   Absence  of  the  Iris  {Trideremia  ox  Aniridia)  may  be  complete 
or  incomplete.     If  the  latter,  we  find  irregular  portions  of  iris  tissue, 
of  variable  size,  absent ;  or  the  small  circle   only  may  be  wanting, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  pupil  dilated  with  atropine. 

When  there  is  complete  absence  of  the  iris,  the  lens  can  be  seen  in 
its  entire  extent,  and  the  eye  has  a  strange  aspect.  If  cataract  super- 
vene, vision  may  be  sufficiently  good,  in  consequence  of  light  passing 
between  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  body. 

In  general,  the  patients  suffer  only  from  dazzling,  and  any  greater 
disturbance  of  vision  depends  rather  on  complications  (buphthalmos, 
cataract,  microphthalmia,  etc.). 

When  the  ciliary  muscle  is  also  absent,  accommodation  is  impossible. 

Absence  of  the  iris  has  been  observed  in  both  eyes,  and  seems  to  be 

hereditary  in  some  families ;  it  also  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  development 

in  the  eyeball.     In  cases  of  dazzling,  we  may  advantageously  prescribe 

smoked  glasses  and  stenopaic  spectacles. 


ART.  VII. — Anomalies  in  the  Form  and  Contents 
of  the  Anterior  Chamber. 

1.  Even  in  the  normal  state,  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  age  of  the  person  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  refraction  of  the  eye.     It  is  shallower  in  infants  and  in  old 
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people  than  in  adults,  deeper  in  myopic  eyes,  in  which  the  eyeball  is 
elongated,  than  in  hypermetropic. 

In  consequence  of  pathological  conditions,  the  anterior  chamber  may 
become  shallower  or  deeper.  The  first  modification  is  due  to  flattening 
of  the  cornea  (consequent  on  cicatricial  contraction)  or  on  the  iris  being 
kept  forwards  either  by  anterior  synechiae  or  by  exudations  accumulat- 
ing behind  an  iris  affected  with  complete  posterior  synechia.  The 
peripheral  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  deeper  than  the  central, 
when  fibrous  bands  bind  the  great  circle  of  the  iris  to  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. Again,  the  anterior  chamber  is  greatly  diminished  in  depth 
when  there  is  an  increase  of  the  intraocular  pressure  (glaucoma)  push- 
ing the  lens  forwards  towards  the  cornea,  or  when  the  lens  itself, 
increasing  in  size  by  the  softening  of  its  substance,  pushes  the  iris 
nearer  the  cornea. 

The  anterior  chamber  increases  in  depth  in  cases  of  staphyloma  of 
the  cornea,  or  by  the  distention  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball 
^hydrophthalmia),  or  again  when  the  lens  is  displaced  in  the  eye  or 
removed  from  it. 

2.  The  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  mixed  with 
blood,  with  pus,  with  foreign  bodies,  with  lens  tumors,  cysticercus,  etc. 

Effusion  of  blood into  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  called  hyper- 
aemia.  When  the  anterior  chamber  is  entirely  filled,  we  perceive  a 
more  or  less  deep  uniformly  red  reflection  which  hides  the  iris.  If  the 
effusion  only  occupies  a  portion  of  the  chamber,  we  may  displace  its 
usually  horizontal  level,  by  moving  the  head,  so  long  as  the  blood  is 
liquid.  Above  the  blood,  we  see  a  layer  of  aqueous  humor  of  a  rose 
color.  The  portion  of  the  iris  which  remains  visible  seems  at  first  to 
be  of  its  normal  color,  later  it  becomes  discolored,  as  in  hyperemia. 
The  pupil  is  sometimes  dilated  by  the  pressure  which  the  blood  exer- 
cises on  the  iris. 

The  disturbance  of  vision,  always  very  great  when  the  anterior 
chamber  is  filled  with  blood,  depends  in  partial  effusions  on  the  amount 
of  difficulty  with  which  the  light  still  penetrates  the  eye,  and  on  the 
causes  to  which  the  effusion  is  due. 

It  is  due  in  most  cases  to  injury,  contusion  of  the  eye,  or  detach- 
ment of  the  iris  from  wounds  or  operation.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  quickly 
absorbed,  and  without  any  other  treatment  than  the  application  of  a 
compress  and  bandage.  But  we  also  observe  persistent  hemorrhages, 
or  hemorrhages  which  are  renewed  several  times  during  a  fortnight,  the 
(lot  which  (  loses  the  torn  vessel  of  the  iris  being  always  again  detached 
by  the  action  of  the  aqueous  humor.  We  cm  I  hen  recognize  the  recent 
effusions  by  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  blood,  whilst  the  absorption 
leaves  on  the  iris  very  dark  colored  red  spots. 
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When  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  very  great,  and  is  acting  on 
the  iris  like  a  foreign  body,  producing  symptoms  of  irritation  (peri- 
corneal injection,  ciliary  pain,  etc.),  we  are  obliged  to  remove  it  from 
the  anterior  chamber  by  performing  paracentesis  at  the  lower  margin 
of  the  cornea.  But  this  small  operation  requires  great  care,  as  the 
withdrawal  of  pressure  may  cause  fresh  hemorrhage,  arising  from  the 
vessels  torn  in  the  primitive  lesion.  The  contents  of  the  anterior 
chamber  should  be  allowed  to  escape  very  slowly;  whilst  slight  digital 
pressure  is  made  on  the  eyeball  through  the  superior  eyelid. 

This  pressure  should  be  maintained  by  a  tight  bandage,  applied 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It  may  be 
gradually  slackened  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  pressure  should 
be  continued  by  the  application  of  an  ordinary  bandage  for  several 
days. 

A  second  cause  of  effusion  of  blood  is  certain  internal  inflammations 
of  the  eye,  such  as  chronic  choroido-iritis,  with  occlusion  of  the  pupil 
and  commencing  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  In  these  cases,  the  hemor- 
rhage may  return,  and  is  with  difficulty  absorbed.  Here,  while 
paracentesis  is  useless,  a  bandage  promotes  absorption  ;  but  our  treat- 
ment should  be  directed  to  the  deeper  disease  of  the  eye. 

We  must  also  notice  isolated  cases  of  spontaneous  effusion  of  blood, 
due  to  disturbance  of  the  general  circulation,  connected  with  dys- 
menorrhea, purpura  hsemorrhagica,  etc.,  and,  again,  those  curious 
instances  of  patients  who  at  will  can  produce  an  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  anterior  chamber  (Weber,  Mooren). 

The  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  or  of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
termed  hypopyon,  is  most  frequently  connected  with  affections  of 
the  cornea  (three  times  out  of  every  four),  or  of  the  iris,  or  of  the 
ciliary  body. 

We  have  already  described  the  symptoms  and  peculiarities  of  this 
affection,  when  speaking  of  suppurative  keratitis  and  iritis.  It  only 
constitutes  a  symptom,  consequently  its  treatment  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  affection  to  which  it  is  due. 

Portions  of  the  lens  may  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber,  in  conse- 
quence of  rupture  of  the.  lens  capsule  by  operation  or  by  injury. 
Cases  have  also  been  recorded  where  the  complete  lens,  loosened  from 
its  attachment  by  rupture  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  has,  on  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  fallen  into  the  anterior  chamber.  (See  dislocation  of  the 
lens.)  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  portions  of  lenticular  matter  are 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  do  not  cause  any  injury.  It  suffices  to  keep  the 
pupil  dilated  by  atropine.  If  the  entire  lens  has  fallen  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  it  must  sometimes  be  removed  by  an  incision  made  in 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 
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Foreign  bodies  may  enter  the  anterior  chamber  through  the  cornea; 
their  influence  on  the  iris  and  the  method  of  extracting  them  have 
already  been  explained  apropos  of  the  cornea  and  iris  (see  p.  159). 

Cysticercus  has  been  seen  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  more  than 
twenty  cases  have  been  published.  In  general,  the  first  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  circumscribed  iritis,  then  a  white  spot  makes  its  appearance, 
and  increases  in  size  till  the  parasite  pierces  the  membrane  and  floats 
in  the  aqueous,  or  is  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  iris. 

The  anterior  chamber  then  encloses  a  small  semi-transparent, 
yellowish  vesicle,  endowed  with  undulating  movements,  and  projecting 
from  time  to  time  a  small  filament,  the  extremity  of  which  is  furnished 
with  an  enlargement,  repre- 
senting  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  cysticercus  (Fig.  54). 
The  presence  of  this  foreign 
body  often  produces  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  aqueous,  and 
symptoms  of  iritis,  which 
necessitate  its  removal  by  a 
linear  incision  in  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  cornea.  If 
the  removal  of  the  cysti- 
cercus be  followed  by  prolapse  of  the  iris,  which  ordinary  manipula- 
tion does  not  reduce,  it  is  better  to  excise  the  prolapsed  portion. 
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ART.  VIII. — Operations  on  the  Iris. 

I.  IRIDECTOMY. 

Indications. — Iridectomy  is  performed  for  a  double  purpose; 
sometimes  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  sometimes  in  certain  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  as  an  antiphlogistic  agent. 

For  optical  purposes,  iridectomy  is  resorted  to  in  the  following  circum- 
stances :  — 

1.  In  central  opacity  of  the  cornea  ; 

2.  In  occlusion  of  the  normal  pupil  ; 

3.  In  stationary  central  capsular  cataract  ; 

4.  In  zonular  cataract  or  other  stationary  central  cataracts  ; 

5.  In  certain  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lens. 
A>  an  antiphlogistic ',  iridectomy  is  performed — 

1.  For  glaucomatous  affe<  tions  ; 

2.  In  a  certain  class  of  affections  of  the  cornea  ; 
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3.  In  cases  of  iritis  or  irido-choroiditis  accompanied  with  adhesion 
of  the  iris  ; 

4.  For  complete  posterior  synechia,  or  for  multiple  and  large  syne- 
chias, which  are  not  broken  up  by  atropine. 

Before  making  an  artificial  pupil  we  should  always  examine  the  state  of  the  vision, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  its  impairment  is  entirely  due  to  the  opacities  which  are  seen  on 
direct  inspection.  For  this  purpose  the  pupil  must  be  dilated  with  atropine,  and  the 
visual  acuteness  measured  by  test  types  ;  we  must  also  employ  stenopaic  slits  and 
glasses  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  refraction  and  accommodation.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  a  leucoma  adherens,  which  prevents  our  dilating  the  pupil,  we 
estimate  the  state  of  the  vision  by  finding  the  distance  at  which  a  luminous  point  is 
still  seen  as  such.  We  should  also  examine  the  visual  field  by  a  lamp,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent our  making  an  optical  iridectomy  in  cases  of  amaurosis  or  of  separation  of  the 
retina,  when  the  patient  cannot  possibly  gain  anything  from  the  operation  (see  p.  42). 

In  eyes  where  there  has  existed  a  leucoma  from  infancy,  we  often  find  a  certain  de- 
gree of  insensibility  of  the  retina.  When  we  examine  such  patients  we  find  that  they 
do  not  distinguish  the  luminosity  of  an  ordinary  lamp,  and  specially  that  they  do  not 
indicate  exactly  the  direction  of  the  luminous  source.  They  often  refer  all  luminous 
impressions  to  the  temporal  side,  no  matter  from  what  direction  they  come.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  the  examination  of  the  phosphenes  is  of  great  importance.  We  must 
also  take  into  account  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  eyesight  has  not  been  used, 
and  repeat  at  short  intervals  our  examination  with  the  lamp,  because  it  helps  to 
awaken  the  retinal  sensibility.  We  can  operate  in  those  cases  with  confidence  in  the 
result,  for  we  know  from  experience  how  much  the  vision  will  be  improved  by  sys- 
tematic exercise,  as  soon  as  luminous  rays  reach  the  retina,  through  the  artificial  pupil. 
,  In  answer  to  the  question,  should  an  artificial  pupil  be  made  in  one  eye  if  the 
other  be  perfect,  we  must  reply  in  the  affirmative  (von  Graefe).  In  a  certain  number 
of  cases  the  operation  re-establishes  normal  binocular  vision,  and  at  any  rate  it  in- 
creases the  visual  field,  and  makes  it  easier  for  the  patient  to  go  about. 

Choice  of  Situation  for  Artificial  Pupil. — When  we  perform  iridec- 
tomy for  optical  purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  leucoma,  for 
obvious  reasons  we  must  select  the  most  transparent  portion  of  the  cor- 
nea, bearing  in  mind  that  each  perfectly  opaque  spot  is  surrounded  with  a 
semi-transparent  zone.  If  the  opacity  is  central,  and  if  the  cornea  is 
of  equal  transparency  in  all  portions  of  its  periphery,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  inwards  and  somewhat  downwards,  so  that  the 
artificial  pupil  may  occupy  the  position  of  the  normal  visual  line.  If 
the  internal  part  of  the  cornea  is  occupied  with  an  opacity,  the  iridec- 
tomy should  be  made  from  below  ;  if  the  inferior  and  inner  portion 
is  affected,  it  must  be  made  from  the  outside ;  and  if  the  upper  por- 
tion alone  is  transparent,  we  must  make  it  from  above,  although  we 
run  a  chance  of  seeing  the  pupil  obscured  by  the  superior  eyelid. 

In  cases  of  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  central  cataract,  etc.,  if  the  cornea 
is  perfectly  transparent,  we  always  select  its  internal  and  inferior 
aspect. 
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If  we  perform  the  operation  on  both  eyes,  we  always  make,  if  pos- 
sible, the  artificial  pupils  in  the  same  position — that  is  to  say,  both 
downwards  and  inwards,  etc. 

When  the  iridectomy  is  made  to  diminish  intraocular  tension  or  for 
posterior  synechias,  it  is  better  to  make  it  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
cornea,  because  it  is  not  so  easily  noticed  and  causes  less  dazzling. 

Yet,  as  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  perform  the  operation  above, 
an  inexperienced  operator  will  prefer  to  choose  the  inferior  or  internal 
portion  of  the  cornea.  The  same  position  should  also  be  chosen  when 
the  fear  or  indocility  of  the  patient  renders  the  administration  of 
chloroform  necessary.  The  cornea  has  then  a  great  tendency  to  rotate 
upwards,  and  when  we  draw  it  down  with  fixation  forceps  to  the 
palpebral  fissure,  we  run  the  risk  of  rupturing  the  zonule  of  Zinn. 
This  danger  is  most  to  be  feared  when  the  eye  is  very  tense  from  excess 
of  intraocular  pressure,  at  the  moment  when  we  are  about  to  excise 
the  iris,  after  making  an  incision  in  the  cornea. 

Extent  of  the  Iridectomy. — The  size  of  the  portion  of  iris  to  be 
excised  depends  essentially  on  the  object  of  our  operation. 

Fig.  55.  Fig.  56.  Fig.  57. 


When  it  is  a  question  of  artificial  pupil,  it  is  important  that  the 
iridectomy  be  not  uselessly  large.  A  small  opening  suffices  for  the 
passage  of  luminous  rays,  a  large  one  causes  the  patient  troublesome 
dazzling.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  wish  to  diminish  intraocular 
tension,  or  to  establish  communication  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior chambers  of  the  eye,  we  must  excise  a  large  portion,  involving 
the  extreme  periphery. 

The  size  of  the  portion  to  be  excised  is  determined  by  the  situation 
and  dimensions  of  the  incision  through  which  the  iris  is  to  pass. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  incision  in  the  cornea  be  situated  at  the 
place  marked  a,  b  (Fig.  55),  and  if  its  length  be  equal  to  the  distance 
a,  bf  the  size  of  the  artificial  pupil  will  be  the  area  a,  b,  e,  d. 

If  the  incision  be  as  a ',  b'  (Fig.  56),  the  artificial  pupil  will  occupy 
the  area  a' ,  //,  c\  d' . 

tin,  if  the   incision   be   made   in   the  sclerotic  (Fig.  57),  and  be 
(1  by  the  length  a" ',  b",  the  new  pupil  will  be  bounded  by  the 
re  a",  b",  c",  d". 

In  the  diagrammatic  figures  which  we  have  just  given,  we  have  sup- 
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posed  that  the  incision  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  incised,  but  in 
reality  the  instrument  passes  more  or  less  obliquely  through  the  tissue, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  internal  wound  (Fig.  58),  a',  b', 
which  opens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  from  the  external  wound,  a,  /?, 
on  the  external  surface.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  size  and  position 
of  the  internal  wound  which  determine  the  size  of  the  artificial  pupil, 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  58. 


EYE  SPECULUM. 

since  the  iris,  stopped  by  the  margin  of  the  wound,  cannot  come  farther 
out  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  make 
the  incision  in  the  sclerotic,  if  we  wish  to  excise  the  iris  up  to  its  ciliary 
attachment.  The  operation  of  iridectomy  does  not  require  any  pre- 
vious preparation  of  the  patient.     Anaesthetics  are  required  only  for 

Fig.  60. 


FIXATION    FORCEPS. 


timid  and  unmanageable  persons  or  for  children.  We  use  cocaine  to 
render  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  insensible. 

For  children,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  legs  and  arms  perfectly  still  by 
rolling  them  up  in  a  shawl. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  the  operation  are — 


Fig.  61. 
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1.  Eye  speculum  (Fig.  59)  ; 

2.  Fixation  forceps  (Fig.  60); 

3.  Straight  or  bent  keratome  (Figs.  61  and  62)  ; 

4.  Iris  forceps  (Figs.  6$  and  64) ; 

5.  Curved  scissors  (Fig.  65). 

It  is  also  well  to  have  in  readiness,  in  case  they  should  be  required, 
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a  probe-pointed  knife  and  a  small  straight  spatula  (rubber,  tortoise- 
shell,  or  silver). 

For  elevators  we  use  the  spring  speculum,  or,  if  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  or  restless,  two  ordinary  elevators.    When 


Fig.  62. 


the  patient  is  quiet,  it  is  better  to  hold  the  lids  separate  by  means  of 
the  fingers  of  an  experienced  assistant.  This  greatly  diminishes  the 
inconvenience  suffered  by  the  patient  during  the  operation,  which 
inconvenience  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  pressure  of  the  elevators. 

Fig.  63. 
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Bent  or  straight  keratomes  are  used;  the  latter  only  when  we  make 
an  iridectomy  from  the  temporal  side. 

In  every  other  situation,  because  of  the  nasal  and  orbital  promi- 
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nences,  we  must  choose  bent  knives,  the  angle  at  which  they  are  bent 
varying  with  the  amount  of  prominence.  The  same  considerations 
must  determine  the  curvature  of  the  forceps. 

Fig.  65. 
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Description    of  the    Operation. —  In    the   description    of    the 
is  steps  of  the  operation,  we  suppose  that  the  operator  is  making 
an  iride<  tomy  on  the  right  eye  at  its  internal  aspei  t. 
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First  Stage:    Incision    of    the    Cornea.  —  The  patient  being 
placed  on  a  couch,  and  his  head  fixed  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  the 
FlG   66  operator,   having  sufficiently  sepa- 

rated the  lids,  lifts  with  the  fixation 
forceps,  held  in  the  left  hand,  a  fold 
of  conjunctiva  near  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  just  opposite  to  the 
place  where  the  coloboma  is  to  lie, 
and,  directing  the  eyeball  to  the 
temporal  side,  he  introduces  the 
knife  into  the  anterior  chamber,  at 
the  place  previously  determined  in 

IRIDECTOMY,  INCISION  OF  THE  CORNEA.*  i  •.,    ,t  •    ,    r      . 

accordance  with  the  special  features 
of  the  case.  As  soon  as  the  point  enters  the  anterior  chamber  (Fig. 
66),  it  should  be  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  so  that  the 
knife  is  always  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  iris.  When  we  have 
made  a  sufficiently  large  opening,  and  wish  to  begin  to  withdraw  the 
knife,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  lower  the  handle  of  the  instru- 
ment, so  that  its  point  is  directed  towards  the  cornea.  This  precaution 
(is  necessary,  because  this  is  the  time  at  which  the  aqueous  usually 
escapes;  the  lens  and  iris  are  pressed  forward,  and  if  the  knife  main- 
tained its  original  position,  its  point  would  inevitably  injure  the  lens. 
When  we  have  given  the  knife  the  position  indicated,  it  is  slowly  with- 
drawn from  the  anterior  chamber,  care  being  taken  by  lowering  the 
handle  always  to  keep  the  knife  towards  the  cornea.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may,  if  necessary,  enlarge  the  wound  by  drawing  the  cutting  edge 
along  one  of  the  angles  of  the  incision.  It  is  only  at  the  last  moment, 
when  the  point  is  very  near  the  corneal  wound,  that  we  must  give 
the  knife  the  same  position  that  it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation. 

If  we  have  selected  the  cornea  for  our  incision,  we  must  take  care  not  to  run  the 
knife  too  far  between  its  lamellae.  Also,  the  advice  is  generally  given  to  make  the 
point  of  the  knife  enter  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea;  in  which  case 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  must  be  lowered  as  soon  as  the  point  enters  the 
anterior  chamber,  so  that  the  knife  may  be  parallel  with  the  iris  when  in  the  anterior 
chamber. 

It  is  better  to  give  the  knife  the  direction  which  it  should  have  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  incision ;  we  then  select  a  spot  for  the 
puncture  a  little  farther  back,  and,  before  puncturing,  we  make  a  slight  depression 
on  the  cornea  with  the  point  of  the  knife. 

It  has  been  sometimes  advised  to  withdraw  the  knife  abruptly,  but  the  sudden 
diminution  of  intraocular  pressure  may  cause  congestion  of  the  vascular  tissue.     It 

'x~  In  this  Fig.  the  fixation  forceps  is  not  on  its  right  place  :  it  ought  to  be  higher 
up,  opposite  to  the  point  of  the  knife. 
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is,  therefore,  preferable  to  withdraw  the  knife  slowly,  so  that  the  aqueous  may  escape 
as  gently  as  possible  from  the  anterior  chamber. 

When  the  incision  is  not  suffi-  Fig.  67. 

ciently  large,  it  may  be  increased 
by  means  of  a  small  blunt-point- 
ed knife  (Fig.  67),  or  with  scis- 
sors. Considerable  caution  and 
great  dexterity  are  required  in  using  scissors  for  this  purpose. 

The  section  of  the  cornea  can  be  performed  also  by  puncture  and 
counter-puncture  with  von  Graefe's  knife  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
operation  of  cataract  (see  Chap.  IX.),  when  the  anterior  chamber  is 
narrow.  In  these  cases,  when  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  has  to  be 
spared  for  optical  purposes — as,  for  instance,  in  large  central  leucoma 
— Gayet  performs  the  incision  of  the  scleral  margin  with  a  scarifi- 
cator, cutting  in  a  horizontal  line  the  layers  until  the  anterior  chamber 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  69. 


FORCEPS   SEIZING    THE   MARGIN 
OF    THE    PUPIL. 


SECTION   OF   THE  SHRED   OF    IRIS 
DRAWN     OUT     THROUGH     THE 

WOUND. 


is  opened  ;  then  he  passes  the  blunt-pointed  knife  or  scissors  to  enlarge 
the  opening. 

Second  Stage :  Section  of  the  shred  of  Iris  drawn  out 
through  the  Wound. — The  surgeon,  laying  aside  the  keratome, 
but  still  keeping  the  eye  steady  with  the  fixation  forceps,  takes  hold 
of  the  iris  forceps,  and  keeping  them  firmly  closed,  exercises  slight 
pressure  with  their  point  on  the  external  lip  of  the  wound,  and  thus 
introduces  them  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

He  directs  the  point  towards  the  pupillary  margin,  taking  care  by 
Blight  lateral  movements  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  becoming 
entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  iris.  Having  got  to  the  margin  of  the 
pupil,  the  Minion  should  steady  the  forceps,  and  having  opened  them 
he  should  seize  hold  of  the  margin  of  the  iris  and  draw  it  out. 

An  assistant  then  takes  a  pair  of  <  urved  scissors,  and  gently  laying 
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their  convex  side  against  the  eyeball,  cuts  off  the  prolapsed  iris  as  near 
to  the  cornea  as  possible  (Fig.  69). 

Often  the  iris  becomes  spontaneously  prolapsed  in  the  wound,  at  other  times  pro- 
lapse may  easily  be  produced  by  slight  pressure  on  the  sclerotic  margin  of  the  incision  ; 

in  either  case  we  do  not  require  to  in- 


Fig.  70. 


SECTION    OF  THE   IRIS   BY   TWO   CUTS   OF 
THE   SCISSORS. 


troduce   the   forceps  into   the   anterior 
chamber. 

If  the  surgeon  cannot  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  an  experienced  as- 
sistant, to  whom  he  may  entrust  the 
cutting  of  the  iris,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  over  to  his  assistant  the  fixation 
of  the  eye,  whilst  he  himself  takes  the 
iris  forceps  in  his  left  hand,  and  uses 
the  curved  scissors  to  cut  the  iris  with 
his  right. 

However  the  iris  may  be  cut,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  cleanly  cut  at  the 
level  of  the  cornea.  If  otherwise,  a 
piece  of  prolapsed  iris  may  be  left  in 
the  wound,  which  will  be  drawn  into 
the  anterior  chamber  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  iris,  or  will  remain  in- 
cluded between  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
In  the  first  case,  the  new  pupil  will  not 
be  of  the  size  which  we  wish ;  in  the  second  case,  a  synechia  will  be  formed. 

The  necessity  of  carefully  excising  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment  in  glaucoma- 
tous affections,  obliges  the  surgeon  himself  to  make  the  excision  by  several  successive 
cuts  with  the  scissors.  He  begins  by  excising  the  shred  of  iris  at  one  angle  of  the 
sclerotic  wound  (Fig.  70),  then  he  draws  the  iris  gently  towards  the  opposite  angle, 
detaches  it  from  its  insertion,  and  finishes  by  a  last  cut  with  the  scissors  at  the  other 
angle ;  but  he  has  to  take  care  not  to  draw  the  iris  strongly  into  the  angles,  where  it 
gets  entangled  and  cannot  be  pushed  back  without  difficulty. 

Third  Stage:  Clearing  the  Wound. — This  is  accomplished  by 
management  designed  to  remove  any  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  dis- 
engage the  sphincter  of  the  iris  from  the  margins  of  the  wound. 

When  there  is  effused 
blood  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, we  try  to  evacuate  it 
as  much  as  possible  by 
opening  the  lips  of  the 
wound  with  a  narrow  spat- 
ula (Fig.  71),  at  the  same  time  making  light  pressure  on  the  sclerotic 
margin  of  the  wound. 

The  aqueous  humor  which  thus  escapes  from  the  anterior  chamber 
carries  the  blood  along  with  it ;  this  delicate  manipulation  may  be 
repeated  several  times  at  intervals. 
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Fig.  72. 


Yet,  if  the  blood  show  no  tendency  to  come  out,  or  if  there  be  a 
renewal  of  the  hemorrhage,  it  is  better  to  put  cold-water  compresses 
on  the  eyelids,  and  to  refrain  from  any  further  attempts  at  evacuation, 
for  the  absorption  of  blood  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time  (almost 
always  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours). 

In  clearing  the  wound,  we  remove  with  small  forceps  the  little  blood 
clots  which  are  formed  on  the  conjunctiva  at  the  incision,  then  any 
particles  of  iris  pigment  retained  between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  For 
this  purpose  we  cause  the  convexity  of  the  curved  scissors  to  glide  over 
the  margins  of  the  wound,  sliding  the  instrument  from  the  periphery 
of  the  cornea  towards  the  sclerotic. 

In  the  last  place  we  must  assure 
ourselves  that  the  margins  of  the 
iris  are  not  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound.  We  may  detect  their  pres- 
ence in  the  anterior  chamber  by 
seeing  the  margin  of  the  artificial 
pupil  formed  by  the  extremities  of 
the  cut  sphincter.  In  cases  where 
the  extremities  of  the  sphincter  have 
not  entered  the  chamber,  we  must 
cause  the  spatula  or  the  back  of  a 
caoutchouc  curette  (Fig.  73)  to  slide 
over  the  sclerotic  to  the  cornea,  making  slight  pressure  at  the  margins 
of  the  wound,  or  we  may  gently  push  them  into  their  place  with  the 
spatula.  This  manipulation  should  not  be  stopped  till  we  have  ob- 
tained the  desired  result. 

When  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wound,  we  refresh 
the  eye  on  which  we  have  operated  by  applying  cold  compresses  for  a 
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Fig.  73. 


CAOUTCHOUC   CURETTE. 


few  minutes,  or  sponging  it  with  cold  water  ;  we  then  apply  a  compress 
and  bandage. 

Afl  a  rule,  all  pain  ceases  with  the  application  of  the  bandage,  which 
should  be  changed  for  the  first  time  not  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation. 

A  few  drop-,  of  atropine  the  day  after  the  operation,  ensure,  by 
dilating  the  pupil,  that  the  edges  of  the  newly-cut  sphincter  do  not 
I  ontrat  t  any  adhesions  with  the  capsule.      The  tendency  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  posterior  synechiae  may  be  inferred  if  the  corners  of  the  cut 
sphincter  take  the  form  of  projecting  angles.  If  this  feature  be  absent, 
and  if  the  progress  of  the  eye  be  favorable,  atropine  is  not  used  till 
the  third  day  after  the  operation. 

We  seldom  have  any  great  reaction  in  the  eye  after  iridectomy,  so 
that  it  suffices  to  continue  the  application  of  the  bandage  for  a  few  days, 
and  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  in  a  dark  room  till  the  small  incision  is 
completely  cicatrized.  Whenever  this  takes  place  the  patient  may  wear 
a  loose  bandage,  and  gradually  accustom  himself  to  broad  daylight, 
protecting  his  eyes,  when  he  begins  to  get  out,  from  excessive  light  by 
smoked  glasses.  If  there  be  a  pronounced  reaction,  it  may  become 
necessary,  when  the  irritation  appears  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cica- 
trix, and  when  the  cicatrix  is  still  very  thin,  to  continue  the  application 
of  the  bandage  for  a  longer  period.  If  the  aqueous  humor  is  muddy, 
and  if  there  are  symptoms  of  iritis,  we  must  follow  the  course  indi- 
cated when  speaking  of  this  disease,  especially  insisting  on  the  use  of 
atropine. 

When  there  is  pain  or  sleeplessness  we  must  have  recourse  to  chloral 
or  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia,  and  if  the  pain  persists,  we 
apply  several  leeches  behind  the  ear  of  the  same  side.  All  such  com- 
plications naturally  indicate  a  prolonged  period  of  rest  in  a  darkened 
room. 

2.  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  IRIDECTOMY. 

Iridotomy. — In  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  absent — e.g.,  after 
cataract  operations,  when  there  is  occlusion  of  the  pupil  in  consequence 
of  iritis,  even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  an  irido-cyclitis,  with  dis- 
organization of  the  iris  tissue  and  flattening  of  the  cornea — von  Graefe 
substituted  iridotomy  for  iridectomy.  He  followed  one  of  two  methods 
in  performing  this  operation..  The  first  method  consists  in  pushing  a 
small  double-edged  and  very  sharp-pointed  knife  through  the  cornea 
and  newly-formed  tissues,  till  it  reaches  the  vitreous  humor,  and  then 
immediately  withdrawing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlarge  the  opening 
in  the  plastic  membranes  without  increasing  the  corneal  wound.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second  method,  he  introduces  a  small  sickle-shaped 
knife  through  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  piercing  the  iris  and  vitreous 
humor.  He  then  divides  the  iris  from  behind  forwards,  and  with- 
draws the  knife.  The  opening  thus  made  in  the  iris  is  enlarged  by  the 
retraction  of  the  tissues  and  penetration  of  the  vitreous  ;  it  shows  less 
tendency  to  be  obliterated  than  after  iridectomy  performed  under  the 
same  conditions,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  greater  simplicity  of  the 
operation,  iridotomy  almost  never  causing  effusion  of  blood  or  drag- 
ging of  the  tissues  involved. 
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Bowman  has  proposed  iridotomy  for  optical  purposes  even  in  pres- 
ence of  the  lens — for  example,  in  zonular  cataract.  He  punctures  the 
cornea  near  its  external  margin  with  a  narrow  iridectomy  knife,  and 
introduces  through  this  opening  a  small  convex  probe-pointed  knife  of 
the  same  size  as  the  iridectomy  knife.  The  point  should  traverse  the 
pupil  between  the  iris  and  the  lens,  and  be  carried  on  till  it  reaches  the 
ciliary  attachment  of  that  membrane.  He  then  turns  the  blade  towards 
the  iris,  which  he  cuts  at  its  pupillary  border  in  withdrawing  the  knife. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  incising  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  greatest  danger  is  the  chance  of  opening  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  in  introducing  the  knife  between  it  and  the  iris. 

De  Wecker's  forceps-scissors  are  very  useful  in  performing  iridotomy. 
Should  the  lens  be  absent,  we  make  a  small  incision  with  the  iridec- 
tomy knife  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  piercing  both  it  and  the  iris. 
Having  introduced  one  of  the  blades  of  the  scissors  behind  the  iris, 
and  the  other  between  it  and  the  cornea,  reaching  to  the  opposite 
margin  of  the  cornea,  one  or  two  incisions  are  made  (iridotomy  simple 
or  double),  according  to  the  ease  with  which  the  tissues  retract  so  as  to 
form  a  sufficient  pupil. 

Fig.  74. 

sichel's  iridotome. 

As  we  cannot  always  use  this  instrument  without  a  considerable  loss 
of  vitreous,  and  as  the  action  of  the  scissors  involves  a  certain  degree 
of  contusion,  it  is  better  in  most  cases  to  use  Sichel's  iriditome  (Fig. 
74  ,  which  incises  the  iris  from  before  backwards,  according  to  the 
original  proposal  of  von  Graefe.  The  special  indications  of  these 
operations  will  be  explained  in  greater  detail  when  speaking  of  second- 
ary cataract. 

Another  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  for  optical  purposes 
(in  cases  of  central  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  lens)  is  that  of  Carter. 
Having  made  a  small  incision  at  the  corneal  margin,  he  introduces 
into  the  anterior  chamber  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  blades  of  which  are 
shut.  On  opening  them  a  small  fold  of  iris  gets  between  them,  which 
ised  by  closing  them.  The  small  piece  of  iris  often  remains  on 
the  s(  issors,  and  may  be  removed  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  ante- 
rior <  number ;    if  not,  it  must  be  extracted  by  iris  forceps. 

Iridorhexis. — When  the  iris,  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, is  very  brittle,  if  there  be  adhesions  of  the  pupillary  border, 
synechia  are  sometimes  tougher  than  the  iris  tissue  itself. 

If,   then,  we  perform  iridectomy,  on  taking  hold  of  the  iris  with  the 
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forceps,  it  often  happens  that  we  find  the  iris  tearing  in  its  continuity, 
rather  than  its  pupillary  margin  separating  from  the  capsule.  An  expe- 
rienced observer  can,  by  caretul  examination  with  focal  illumination, 
to  a  certain  extent  foresee  this  state  of  matters.  The  surgeon  who 
would  then  free  the  margin  of  the  pupil  from  the  capsule,  might  by 
too  great  traction  tear  the  capsule,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  traumatic 
cataract. 

To  prevent  this  accident,  Desmarres  invented  a  process  for  tearing 
the  iris,  rupture  of  which  is  inevitable  in  these  cases. 

Iridodesis,  Iridenkleisis. — When  we  make  an  iridectomy  in  the 
usual  manner,  we  excise  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  and  the  artificial 
pupil  is  of  course  deprived  of  its  mobility  at  the  spot  where  the 
sphincter  is  cut.  This  condition  is  not  without  inconvenience  to  the 
patient,  when  the  iridectomy  is  made  for  optical  purposes. 

On  this  account  various  attempts  have  been  made  at  displacing  the 
normal  pupil,  so  as  to  intercept  as  much  as  possible  the  luminous  rays 
traversing  the  d^fec.ive  portions  of  the  cornea  aid  lens,  at  thi  same 
time  preserving  for  the  new  pupil  all  the  mobility  of  the  old. 

This  desideratum  has  been  obtained  by  the  following  process  devised 
by  Critchett :  A  very  narrow  incision  is  made  with  a  narrow  iridec- 
tomy knife,  or  with  a  special  instrument,  the  broad  needle,  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  or,  better  still,  in  the  sclerotic.  A  thread  noose 
previously  prepared,  and  kept  open,  either  by  the  ingenious  forceps  of 
Waldau  or  those  of  Forster,  or  by  means  of  a  somewhat  large  pair  of 
ordinary  forceps,  is  then  placed  over  the  incision  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  surgeon  may  pass  a  pair  of  very  fine  iris  forceps  through  the 
noose  and  incision,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  iris  at  some  distance  from 
the  margin  of  the  pupil. 

He  then  draws  out  the  iris,  taking  care  to  leave  the  sphincter  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  the  noose  is  closed  round  the  small  prolapse  of 
the  iris,  either  by  means  of  the  forceps  or  by  tightening  the  ends  of  the 
thread.  In  this  way  the  iris  is  ligatured  (iridodesis).  The  surgeon 
then  cuts  the  ends  of  the  thread  at  a  little  distance  from  the  noose, 
and  applies  the  ordinary  compress  and  bandage. 

After  two  days,  when  the  small  wound  has  cicatrized,  the  prolapsed 
portion  of  iris  is  cut  off  along  with  the  noose,  which  strangles  it. 

Snellen  has  simplified  this  operation  by  passing,  previous  to  making 
his  incision,  a  thread  through  the  conjunctiva,  parallel  with  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  puncture.  The 
thread  being  so  arranged,  it  only  remains  after  the  incision  to  make 
the  noose,  through  which  the  forceps  are  passed,  and  to  tie  it  tightly 
over  the  small  prolapse. 

Stellwag  and  de  Wecker  have  proposed  to  replace  ligature  of  the  iris 
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by  simply  causing  it  to  be  embraced  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  of 
the  sclerotic  (iridenkleisis). 

For  this  purpose,  an  incision  is  made  a  little  farther  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  piercing  the  sclerotic  very  obliquely,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
sufficiently  long  canal.  The  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  effected  by  gentle 
pressure  on  the  external  lip  of  the  wound,  or  if  necessary  the  iris  is 
drawn  out  by  very  fine  iris  forceps  as  in  iridodesis.  When  once  the 
iris  has  prolapsed,  it  is  not  touched,  but  a  compress  and  bandage  are 
put  on,  and  left  untouched  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  the  small  portion  of  iris  which  protrudes  beyond  the  sclerotic  is 
cut  off  with  curved  scissors. 

A  more  simple  means  of  obtaining  the  same  result  consists  in  fixing 
the  iris  in  the  sclerotic  wound,  finishing  the  operation  at  one  sitting. 

For  this  purpose,  a  peripheral  incision  is  made  in  the  sclerotic,  the 
iris  is  drawn  out  so  as  to  leave  the  sphincter  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  the  portion  of  iris  which  protrudes  beyond  the  sclerotic  wound  is 
immediately  resected  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

If  the  canal  of  the  wound  be  narrow  and  sufficiently  long,  the  iris 
remains  caught  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  section  of  the  prolapse  is  com- 
pleted we  apply  a  pressure  bandage. 

Fig.  75. 


STREATFIELD  S    SPATULA. 


Notwithstanding  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  invention 
of  displacement  of  the  pupil,  this  operation  has  never  been  generally 
adopted,  because  there  is  a  danger  that  the  dragging  on  the  iris,  caught 
in  the  sclerotic  wound,  will  at  a  later  period  become  the  starting-point 
of  chronic  inflammations.  Several  cases  of  irido-choroiditis,  arising 
from  this  operation,  have  been  published,  some  of  which  have  ended 
in  the  loss  of  the  eye. 

Corelysis. — In  cases  of  synechia,  it  has  been  attempted  to  free  the 
iris  from  its  adhesions  by  detaching  the  pupillary  margin  from  the  lens 
by  means  of  an  operation  (Streatfield  and  Weber). 

It  has  been  proposed  to  do  so  in  the  following  manner :  — 

First  Stage  :  Puncture  of  the  Cornea. — A  small  incision  is 
made  in  the  cornea,  at  about  4  millimetres  from  its  centre  and  in  its 
rnal  portion,  by  means  of  a  paracentesis  needle  or  a  broad  needle. 
This  incision  should  be  about  4  millimetres  in  breadth. 

Second  Stage  :  Freeing  the  Pupillary  Margin  from  the 
Lens.  —We  may  use  for  this  purpose  Streatfield's  spatula  (Fig.  75) 
or  Weber's  hook  (Fig.  76).     The  spatula  is  introduced  through  the 
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corneal  incision  into  the  anterior  chamber,  laid  flatly  on  the  lens,  and 
gently  pushed  forwards  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule,  at  the  side 
of  the  synechia  which  we  wish  to  destroy  (Fig.  77).  Slight  lateral 
movements  are  then  made  with  the  spatula  in  the  direction  of  the 
synechia,  taking  the  cornea  as  the  point  of  support,  and  holding  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  in  the  horizontal  plane.  As  a  part  of  the 
synechia  yields,  the  spatula  should  be  made  to  advance  farther  on  the 
pupillary  margin. 

In  this  way  we  may,  by  moving  the  instrument  in  different  directions, 
detach  almost  the  whole  of  the  border  of  the  pupil,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parts  beneath  the  section  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
Therefore,  we  must  make  the  corneal  incision  in  front  of  that  portion 
of  the  pupil  which  is  most  free. 

If  circumstances  allow  a  choice,  we  should  make  the  corneal  incision 
by  preference  in  the  external  portion  of  the  cornea,  there  being  no 
bony  prominence  to  interfere  with  the  necessary  manipulations. 
Having  finished  the  operation,  we  must  immediately  dilate  the  pupil, 
and  maintain  the  dilatation  by  frequent  instillations  of  a  strong  solution 
of  atropine  or  duboisine. 

Fig.  76. 
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Fig.  77. 


Another  method  of  performing  corelysis  has  been  proposed  by 
Passavant.  He  makes  a  small  incision  with  an  iridectomy  knife  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  just  above  the  synechia. 

The  size  of  the  incision  is  such  as  to  easily  admit  iris  forceps ;  he 
introduces  a  pair   of  small  forceps,  without   sharp   points,  into   the 

anterior  chamber,  and  takes  hold  of 
the  iris;  he  then  destroys  the  synechia 
by  gently  withdrawing  the  instrument. 
As  soon  as  the  synechia  is  destroyed 
he  opens  the  blades,  so  as  to  let  the 
iris  go,  and  carefully  withdraws  the 
instrument  from  the  anterior  chamber. 
He  can  only  detach  one  synechia  at  a 
time,  and  if  there  are  more  than  one 
he  must  repeat  the  operation,  which 
he  does  after  a  few  days.  If  there  be 
prolapse  of  the  iris  in  the  corneal 
wound,  he  attempts  to  reduce  it  by 
the  ordinary  methods. 
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Forster  detaches  the  synechia  by  pressing  with  the  finger  and  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid  through  the  cornea  upon  the  pupillary  margin, 
and  pushing  it  back  towards  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
having  first  let  out  the  aqueous  humor  by  paracentesis. 


DISEASES   OF   THE    CILIARY   BODY. 

ART.  I.— Cyclitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body,  frequently  an  extension  from 
neighboring  structures  (iris  and  choroid),  occurs  also  idiopathically. 

The  general  symptoms  of  this  affection  are — 

(a)  Considerable  hyperaemia  of  the  subconjunctival  arteries,  forming 
a  very  bright  pericorneal  injection. 

(l>)  Ciliary  pain,  especially  great  sensibility  on  touching  the  ciliary 
region. 

(V)  Formation  of  inflammatory  products,  either  as  opacities  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  or  as  hypopyon  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  turgescence  of  the  diseased  tissue  soon  becomes  the  source  of 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  iris,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
swelling  of  the  distended  and  tortuous  veins,  especially  in  the  periphery 
of  the  membrane,  although  it  presents  no  other  inflammatory  symptom 
than  the  change  of  color  which  accompanies  the  venous  stasis. 

As  we  are  unable  to  see  the  ciliary  body,  it  is  only  by  touching  the 
ciliary  region  and  by  the  indirect  symptoms  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
the  diagnosis.  But,  again,  these  symptoms  (subconjunctival  hyper- 
aemia, opacities  in  the  vitreous,  and  hypopyon)  are  characteristic  of 
cyclitis  only  when  we  have  carefully  excluded  every  other  cause  of  their 
production. 

Cyclitis  presents  three  different  forms,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  each  other. 

(a)  Simple  or  Plastic  Cyclitis. — Here  the  pericorneal  injection 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  vessels  of  the  iris  are  dilated  and  tortuous. 
Hence  arises  a  slight  discoloration  of  that  membrane,  the  tissue  of 
which  is  not  otherwise  altered. 

The  anterior  chamber  seems  deeper,  the  iris  being  drawn  backwards, 

ially  at  its  periphery,  by  the  plastic  exudation,  which  forms  in  the 

ciliary  body  at  the  ciliary  attachment  of  the  iris.   The  pupillary  margin 

is  free   from  exudation,   as    is    also   the  pupillary  field  \    the   pupil   is 

dilated. 

venous  engorgement  may  give   rise  to  inflammation  of  the  iris 
( irid<>-<  y<  litis;.     The  inflammation   may  extend  also  to  the  choroid, 
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producing  effusion  in  the  vitreous  body.  These  complications,  as  a  rule, 
pass  away  with  the  primary  lesion,  but  they  may  persist  after  it  has 
disappeared.  This  variety  of  cyclitis  is  accompanied  with  very  acute 
ciliary  pain. 

(£)  Serous  Cyclitis. — The  pericorneal  injection  in  this  case  is 
much  less  pronounced  than  in  the  former,  and  the  veins  of  the  iris  are 
not  distended  and  tortuous.  The  pupil  is  somewhat  dilated,  the 
anterior  chamber,  at  first  deeper,  becomes  shallower,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  increase  of  the  intraocular  pressure. 

A  very  characteristic  symptom  is  the  rapid  formation  of  very  fine 
opacities  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humor,  which  more  or 
less  interfere  with  vision.  The  disease  is  often  combined  with  serous 
iritis,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  spread  backward  to  the  choroid 
and  assume  the  character  of  glaucoma. 

(c)  Purulent  Cyclitis. — In  this  variety  the  pericorneal  injection 
is  very  great,  and  is  accompanied  with  hypersemia  of  the  internal 
structures.  Thus  we  find  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  that  the 
veins  of  the  retina  are  dilated  and  tortuous. 

The  stasis  in  the  choroidal  veins,  which  also  exists,  cannot  be 
directly  seen.  At  the  same  time,  opacities  appear  in  the  vitreous,  at 
first  flaky,  but  ultimately  membranous,  which  account  for  the  visual 
disturbance  from  which  the  patient  suffers.  A  characteristic  feature  in 
this  disease  is  the  sudden  formation  of  hypopyon,  which  disappears  and 
reaccumulates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  ciliary  pain  is  very 
great,  and  increases  when  the  eyeball  is  touched. 

The  disease  is  apt  to  become  complicated  with  parenchymatous 
iritis,  or  with  purulent  infiltration  of  the  choroid. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  affection  may  be  arrested  at 
any  period  of  the  inflammation  ;  the  inflammatory  symptoms  gradually 
disappearing,  and  the  opacities  of  the  vitreous  and  hypopyon  being 
absorbed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  advances,  serous  cyclitis 
becomes  glaucoma,  simple  cyclitis  becomes  purulent,  while  the  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body,  choroid  and  posterior  portions  of  the  iris  are 
covered  with  plastic  exudations.  These  exudations  become  organized, 
forming  false  vascular  membranes,  often  of  considerable  thickness, 
which  produce  a  certain  traction  on  the  ciliary  insertion  of  the  iris,  so 
that  the  anterior  chamber  is  deepened  at  its  periphery.  The  compres- 
sion and  obliteration  of  the  ciliary  arteries  cause  atrophy  of  the  iris  and 
choroid,  and  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous  body,  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  organic  opacities,  and  undergoes  atrophy  j  as  a 
consequence  of  the  contraction  of  its  dimensions  we  have  separation 
of  the  retina.  The  lens  loses  its  transparency  ;  and  the  whole  eyeball 
gradually  atrophies,   but   is   liable   to   periodical    inflammation,   with 
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severe  pain,  so  that  even  the  other  eye  during  these  inflammations  is 
affected. 

Prognosis. — Cyclitis  is  always  a  serious'affection.  Of  the  three 
forms  just  described,  the  serous  and  purulent  in  their  early  stages  are 
the  least  dangerous,  at  least  when  the  purulent  is  not  caused  by  a 
foreign  body  or  a  dislocated  lens,  because  in  such  a  case  the  irritation 
is  maintained  and  the  resolution  of  the  hyperemia  and  inflammation 
prevented. 

'  Again,  purulent  cyclitis  is  very  dangerous  if  it  supervene  after  an 
operation — for  example,  after  the  extraction  of  cataract — for  it  then 
extends  rapidly  to  the  deep  structures,  and  brings  about  the  purulent 
liquefaction  of  the  entire  eye. 

The  most  serious  prognosis  is  that  of  plastic  cyclitis  which  has  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  development.  This  affection  so  greatly  disturbs  the 
nutrition  of  the  important  structures  of  the  eye  that  it  almost  always 
involves  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  may  follow  an  iritis  or 
choroiditis.  But  the  affection  is  often  traumatic,  and  may  then  be 
caused  by  wounds  in  the  ciliary  region,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  eye,  or  again  by  the  sympathetic  action  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  one  inflamed  eye  exercises  on  the  other.  This  last  form 
(sympathetic  ophthalmia)  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter. 

Treatment. — The  great  hyperemia,  indicated  by  a  bright  pericor- 
neal injection,  demands  antiphlogistic  treatment,  atropine  and  the 
internal  administration  of  opium.  Violent  pain  and  sleeplessness  should 
be  checked  by  morphia  or  chloral. 

In  the  plastic  and  purulent  forms  we  must  employ  mercurial  treat- 
ment, administered  in  the  same  way  as  in  serious  cases  of  iritis  (regu- 
lar inunction).  The  serous  form  should  be  treated,  like  serous  iritis, 
with  purgatives,  diaphoretics  (injections  of  pilocarpine),  diuretics  and 
derivatives  acting  on  the  skin.  If  the  aqueous  humor  be  muddy,  and 
if  there  be  increased  tension  of  the  eye,  we  must  perform  paracentesis 
of  the  cornea,  which  should  be  repeated  if  necessary,  and  if  the 
symptoms  persist  we  must  have  recourse  to  iridectomy.  When  puru- 
lent cyclitis  is  the  result  of  an  operation — for  example,  after  removal 
of  cataract  by  section — the  general  condition  of  the  patient  often 
does  not  admit  of  active  antiphlogistic  remedies,  or  any  debilitating 
treatment.  Hot  compresses,  tonics,  in  certain  cases  a  tight  compress 
and  bandage,  give  the  best  results.  An  eye  entirely  lost  by  cyclitis, 
and  still  painful,  ought  to  be  enucleated,  unless opto-ciliary  neurectomy 
(vide  infra)  permanently  checks  pain  and  inflammation,  as  we  have 
frequently  observed. 

e  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  demands  as  the  first  i  on- 
M 
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dition  of  success  its  extraction.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  the  eye  is  almost 
always  lost,  and  the  only  question  then  is  to  preserve  the  other  from 
sympathetic  inflammation. 


ART.  II. — Lesions  of  the  Ciliary  Body. 

Wounds  which  involve  the  ciliary  region  are — either  clean-cut  wounds 
made  with  a  sharp  instrument,  or  irregular  wounds  made  by  foreign 
bodies  (splinters  of  metal,  glass,  thorns,  etc.).  These  agents  may  pro- 
duce a  wound  without  penetrating  the  eye,  or  they  may  penetrate,  or 
again  they  may  be  stopped  between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  In  this  last 
case  they  are  easily  removed  by  a  magnet  or  forceps.  If  the  foreign 
body  has  penetrated  the  eye,  the  possibility  of  surgical  interference 
depends  on  its  special  position.  (See  the  remarks  on  foreign  bodies 
in  the  lens  and  vitreous  humor.) 

Clean-cut  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region,  when  they  are  not  very  large 
and  not  very  deep,  often  heal  very  rapidly  under  a  compress  and  band- 
age. If  there  be  prolapse  of  the  iris  or  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  hernia 
should  be  snipped  off. 

If  there  be  escape  of  vitreous,  and  if  the  wound  be  large,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  unite  it  by  a  suture.  To  avoid  penetrating  the  eye  with 
the  needle  while  suturing,  which  might  happen  if  the  patient  were  to 
move  suddenly,  we  use  a  thread  provided  with  a  needle  at  each  end, 
which  needles  are  made  to  pierce  the  lips  of  the  wound  from  within 
outwards. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  feared  in  a  wound  involving  the  ciliary  region 
is  a  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye. 

Tumors  of  the  ciliary  body  are  described  with  those  of  the 
choroid.  , 


ART.  III.— Irido-Choroiditis. 

We  must  distinguish  two  varieties  of  this  disease. 

i.  In  the  first  the  disease  begins  with  iritis,  following  which,  poste- 
rior synechias  keep  up  a  chronic  inflammation,  which  extends  to  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  choroid.  In  cases  of  complete  posterior  synechias, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  internal  fluids  of  the  eye  is  interrupted  by  the 
stopping  up  of  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers.  The  fluids  then  accumulate  behind  the  iris,  driving  it 
towards  the  cornea;  but  it  can  only  yield  to  the  pressure  at  the  periphery, 
the  pupillary  margin  being  adherent  to  the  lens.     The  pushing  for- 
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ward  of  the  iris  at  first  only  appears  at  certain  places,  giving  it  an 
indented  appearance  :  later  it  becomes  general. 

The  iris  in  the  early  stage  is  only  tarnished  and  discolored,  but  now 
it  is  distended  and  shows  symptoms  of  atrophy.  If  the  pupil  be  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find 
opacities  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humor,  which  are  fine  and 
filamentous. 

The  eyeball  is  at  first  hard,  but  afterwards  softens. 

The  pain  is  often  insignificant. 

Vision  is  in  the  early  stage  little  altered,  but  later  sensibly  dimin- 
ishes, owing  to  opacities  in  the  vitreous,  and  it  decreases  in  proportion 
as  the  nutrition  of  the  choroid  is  involved. 

2.  In  the  second  variety  the  disease  begins  in  the  choroid,  in  which 
membrane  inflammation  with  its  consequences  has  already  produced 
considerable  alterations  in  the  visual  acuteness  before  the  iris  is  affected. 

Thus  we  may  already  have  numerous  opacities  in  the  vitreous,  effusion 
between  the  choroid  and  retina,  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
lens  (albuminoid  infiltration),  and  it  is  only  after  these  changes  that 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  iris,  and  that  plastic  exudations  form 
posterior  synechias. 

The  lens  and  the  iris  are  now  pushed  forward  towards  the  cornea, 
so  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  almost  entirely  obliterated;  and  lastly, 
the  disease  presents  the  same  combination  of  symptoms  as  has  already 
been  described  in  the  first  form. 

When  the  irido-choroiditis  has  attained  a  certain  development,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  ways  it  began  j  in  such 
cases  we  must  be  guided  by  the  following  considerations  :  — 

When  the  inflammation  has  begun  in  the  iris,  the  patient  will 
remember  the  different  exacerbations  of  the  inflammation  in  this 
membrane,  and  its  structure  will  be  found  considerably  altered 
(synechiae,  change  of  color,  atrophy). 

The  lens  is  more  rarely  affected  in  this  form  than  in  the  other,  and 
when  it  does  become  opaque  it  is  at  a  later  period.  Decrease  of  visual 
acuteness  is  at  first  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly  depends  on  deposits  of 
plastic  lymph  in  the  pupil ;  later  there  are  opacities  of  the  vitreous 
humor  and  of  the  lens. 

In  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  choroid,  there  is 
considerable  diminution  of  vision  from  the  beginning,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humor.  Often  we  have  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  occurring  early  in  the  disease,  with  its  characteristic 
on  the  visual  field.  The  intraocular  tension  then  perceptibly 
the  lens  becomes  opaque,  and  later  undergota  calcareous 
transformation. 
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The  iritis  which  complicates  the  choroiditis  does  not  present  any 
marked  inflammatory  symptom,  but  is  insidious  in  its  course. 

Progress  and  Termination. — Both  forms  of  irido-choroiditis  are 
generally  chronic,  and  are  accompanied  with  periodical  exacerbations 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms. 

In  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  increase  of  the  internal  pressure 
may  bring  on  glaucomatous  symptoms  or  atrophy  of  the  retina. 

In  other  cases,  an  effusion  of  serum  or  of  blood  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  choroid  produces  separation  of  the  retina,  which  compli- 
cation is  manifested  by  special  symptoms,  to  be  explained  when  we 
speak  of  the  diseases  of  the  choroid  and  retina.  As  a  rule,  if  the 
morbid  process  be  not  arrested,  neoplastic  masses  fill  the  posterior 
chamber,  and  the  irido-choroiditis,  after  involving  the  ciliary  body, 
and  giving  rise  to  cyclitis,.  terminates  in  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  grave,  but  varies  with  the  period 
and  special  form  of  the  disease. 

In  slight  cases  of  irido-choroiditis  without  any  great  alteration  of 
the  choroid,  where  there  is  no  complication  of  the  retina  or  lens,  and 
when  the  plastic  matter  behind  the  iris  is  not  great,  judicious  treatment 
may  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  maintaining  and  even  improving 
the  state  of  vision.  On  this  account  the  prognosis  is  less  grave  when 
the  irido-choroiditis  has  begun  with  the  iris. 

In  this  form,  we  must  not  despair  even  when  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
has  already  begun,  if  this  atrophy  entirely  depend  on  nutritive  changes 
in  the  vitreous,  without  definite  alteration  in  the  tissues,  and  if  the 
central  and  peripheral  visual  perceptions  are  still  tolerably  good. 
Treatment  arrests  the  progress  of  this  atrophy. 

The  prognosis  becomes  absolutely  bad  when  there  is  separation  of 
the  retina,  or  when  the  ciliary  body  is  included  in  the  morbid  process 
(as  shown  by  sensibility  to  touch,  peripheral  retraction  of  the  iris,  etc.). 

./Etiology. — The  majority  of  cases  of  irido-choroiditis  originate  in 
posterior  synechias  formed  during  an  iritis,  or  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  e.g.,  a  dislocated  lens,  which,  even  although  encysted,  may 
become  dangerous  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period  from 
displacements  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Again,  cases  which  begin 
with  choroiditis  may  often  be  connected  with  the  rheumatic  or  syphi- 
litic diathesis  or  alterations  in  the  general  health,  for  example  in 
women  at  the  change  of  life,  or  in  young  women  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  in  consequence  of  irregularities  of  menstruation. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  of  irido-choroiditis  where  there  are 
posterior  synechias,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  liberate  part  of  the 
pupillary  margin,  or  to  establish  the  communication  between  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  chambers  by  an  iridectomy. 
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Whenever  the  communication  is  established  the  vision  improves, 
the  state  of  the  choroid  is  ameliorated,  as  is  also  the  nutrition  of  the 
vitreous,  in  which  the  opacities  are  gradually  absorbed  ;  consequently 
this  re-establishment  of  the  communication  between  the  two  chambers 
should  be  got  at  any  cost,  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
iridectomy.  Once  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  we  often  see  eyes 
which  have  already  begun  to  atrophy  regain  their  normal  volume  and 
tension. 

This  condition  does  not  therefore  forbid  operation,  but  it  need  not 
be  said  that  operation  may  be  useless  if  the  atrophy  have  reached  a 
certain  stage  and  be  the  result  of  choroidal  atrophy  with  obliteration 
of  the  vessels. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  performing  iridectomy  when  false 
membranes  closely  connect  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  with  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  and  with  the  ciliary  processes.  Besides  the  diffi- 
culties of  seizing  the  iris,  it  is  important  in  such  cases  to  remove  at 
the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  the  neoplastic  masses. 

There  is  besides,  in  these  cases,  a  very  great  tendency  to  occlusion 
of  the  opening  thus  obtained  by  new  plastic  effusion. 

Consequently  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  to  remove  a 
large  flap  of  iris  to  its  very  periphery,  and  along  with  it  the  subjacent 
false  membranes. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases,  this  result  can  only  be  obtained  by 

simultaneously  extracting    the    lens,  which  moreover   is  often  found 

altered    in    its  nutrition    and   more   or   less  opaque.      The   ordinary 

iridectomy,  as  alreadv  described, 

.  ''  ■  Fig.  78. 

only  partially  answers  our  purpose, 

and  the  following  method  should 

be  substituted.     The   incision   is 

made  with  von   Graefe's  straight 

knife,  such  as  is  used  for  linear 

extraction  of  cataract.    We  pierce 

the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea, 

and  go   behind  the  iris  with  the 

point  of  the  knife ;  then,  carrying  it  along  behind  the  iris  to  the  point 

where  we  wish  to  make  the  counter-puncture,  we  again  pierce  the  iris 

and  cornea,  and  finish  the  section. 

This  incision  resembles  the  peripheral  incision  made  in  the  extraction 

taract  by  von  Graefe's  method,  with  this  difference,  that  the  knife 

It  the  same  time  cuts  the    iris  at    its   ciliary  insertion,  and   opens    the 

the  lens,  so  that  as  a  rule  a  little  lenticular  substance  escapes 

»und.     We  then  introduce  a  special  form  of  capsular  forceps 

78)  in  such  a  way  that   one  of  the  blades  is  placed    between    the 
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iris  and  the  cornea,  and  the  other  behind  the  iris  and  false  membranes. 
This  latter  blade  will  therefore  penetrate  the  lens  itself.  Having  pushed 
the  forceps  firmly  forwards,  we  draw  out  all  that  we  can  take  hold  of 
between  the  blades,  and  if  any  resistance  is  met  we  must  disengage 
the  mass  by  a  few  strokes  of  very  finely-bladed  scissors  (Fig.  79). 

Generally  this  manipulation  suffices  to  produce  the  simultaneous 
escape  of  the  lens ;  if,  however,  it  does  not  follow  the  iris  and  false 
membranes,  the  capsule  must  be  torn  with  the  cystitome,  and  extrac- 
tion performed  in  the  usual  manner  (see  article  on  cataract). 

It  is  of  importance  also  to  remove  as  completely  as  possible  all  the 
opaque  portions  of  the  capsule  which  can  be  removed  without  any 
great  dragging  of  the  iris,  to  which  they  adhere. 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  false  mem- 
branes, we  often  see  the  opening  reclosed  by  fresh  neoplastic  formation. 

Fig.  79. 


It  then  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  but  this  should 
not  be  attempted  till  the  inflammatory  process  which  produced  the 
false  membranes  has  completely  subsided.  When  the  time  comes  for 
repeating  the  operation,  if  the  lens  have  already  been  removed,  it  may 
suffice  to  rupture  the  false  membranes  with  a  sharp  crochet,  after  the 
corneal  incision,  and  to  remove  as  much  of  them  as  possible.  At  other 
times  it  is  better  to  perform  iridotomy,  or  capsulotomy,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  operations  (see  operation  for  secondary  cataract). 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  institute  constitutional  treatment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  already  enunciated,  and  to  take  into  account 
the  special  indications  furnished  by  menstrual  affections,  by  the  sudden 
arrest  of  a  haemorrhoidal  discharge  or  by  habitual  constipation.  Again 
we  have  seen  good  results  obtained  by  the  prolonged  use  of  potassium 
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iodide  and  small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Only,  we  must  steadily 
bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  no  medication  can  have  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  eye  until  surgical  interference  has  given  to  the  organ  the  condi- 
tions essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  diseased  structures. 


ART.  IV.— Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. 

When  an  eye  is  affected  with  traumatic  irido-choroiditis,  we  often 
find  that  a  similar  affection  springs  up  in  the  other  eye,  and  it  is  this 
which  has  received  the  name  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  It  presents 
itself,  however,  under  various  forms. 

i.  Sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
common  form,  begins  with  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness,  lachry- 
mation,  photophobia,  and  pericorneal  injection. 

Contemporaneously,  exudations  are  formed  at  the  pupillary  margin 
and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  These  exudations  are  rapidly 
organized,  and  form  solid  false  membranes. 

The  pupil  is  then  retracted,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  complete 
posterior  synechia,  immobile  and  insensible  to  the  action  of  atropine. 
The  iris  at  first  appears  more  stretched  and  discolored,  but  the  tissue 
is  swollen  by  effusion  into  its  parenchyma,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is 
shallower.  Soon  to  these  symptoms  are  added  those  of  cyclitis,  sensi- 
bility to  pressure  on  the  ciliary  region,  effusions  into  the  vitreous,  and 
gradual  softening  of  the  eyeball. 

The  visual  acuteness  is  now  greatly  reduced,  and  the  visual  field 
contracted.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  pupil  becomes  filled  with 
plastic  material,  the  periphery  of  the  iris  is  drawn  backwards  by  false 
membranes,  which  unite  its  posterior  surface  with  the  ciliary  body  ; 
consequently  at  the  periphery  the  anterior  chamber  is  increased  in 
depth.  The  lens  grows  opaque,  the  retina  becomes  detached,  and 
the  eyeball  atrophies.  In  the  most  favorable  cases  the  affection 
Stops  before  attaining  this  ultimate  phase;  in  which  case  a  certain 
amount  of  visual  perception  remains,  which  a  suitable  surgical  opera- 
tion may  increase. 

2.  Sympathetic  serous  iritis  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the 
preceding  form.  Its  symptoms  are  those  of  serous  iritis  in  general; 
slight  subconjunctival  injection,  muddiness  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  grayish  deposits  on  the  posterior  s  irface  of  the  cornea,  normal 
appearance  of  the  iris,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  increase  of  the 
intraocular  pressure. 

Sympathetic    chorio-retinitis    has   till    now    been  observed 
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only  by  von  Graefe,  who  has  seen  two  cases.  One  of  the  cases 
followed  the  linear  extraction  of  a  calcareous  lens,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  'anterior  chamber,  with  consequent  irido-cyclitis  and  great 
sensibility  to  pressure  in  the  eye  which  had  undergone  the  operation. 
Six  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient  complained  of  his  other  eye, 
which  had  up  till  this  period  been  in  a  normal  condition  ;  and  in  it 
was  found  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  acuteness  of  vision  ;  with  a  de- 
fective visual  field. 

On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  retina  was  seen  to  be  hazy, 
and  the  retinal  veins  dilated  and  tortuous.  Simultaneously  slight 
symptoms  of  serous  iritis  appeared. 

Under  treatment  (blood-letting,  corrosive  sublimate,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium), and  at  the  same  time  as  the  eye  operated  on  ceased  to  be 
sensitive,  the  vision  of  the  sympathetic  eye  gradually  improved,  and 
it  regained  its  normal  sight. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  person  who  had  lost  an  eye  in  youth 
from  separation  of  the  retina,  with  calcareous  deposits  in  the  choroid. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  the  other  eye  became  affected  with  the  symptoms 
of  retinitis  which  we  have  just  described,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
impaired  eye  became  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  latter  having  been 
enucleated,  the  phenomena  of  the  sympathetic  affection  disappeared. 

4.  Sympathetic  neurosis. — The  fourth  form  of  sympathetic 
affections  is  distinguished  from  the  others  in  not  being  accompanied 
with  any  material  change  in  the  structure  of  the  eye. 

It  has  been  called  syi?ipathetic  neurosis,  and  is  characterized  by  great 
photophobia,  with  secondary  spasm  of  the  orbicularis,  lachrymation, 
and  slight  pericorneal  injection,  which  is  present  especially  after  efforts 
of  vision.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  want  of  visual  power,  and  an 
enfeeblement  of  the  accommodation. 

In  addition  to  the  sympathetic  affections  which  we  have  just  indi- 
cated, various  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  corneitis,  choroiditis,  etc.,  have 
been  described  as  following  traumatic  lesions  of  the  other  eye.  Still, 
it  is  scarcely  accurate  to  place  these  affections  in  the  same  category 
with  sympathetic  diseases. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  time  which  may  elapse 
between  the  affection  of  the  first  eye  and  the  manifestation  of  the 
sympathetic  disease  in  the  other,  is  very  variable.  If  it  sometimes 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  it  has  been  observed  in  other 
cases  to  occur  only  after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  always  preceded  by 
the  characteristic  painful  sensibility  of  the  ciliary  region  of  the  eye 
first  affected. 

If  the  sympathetic  ophthalmia  assume  the  form  of  irido-cyclitis,  it 
does  not  come  on  suddenly,  but  follows  rather  an  insidious  course, 
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resisting  all  treatment,  and  gradually  destroying  vision  by  producing 
atrophy  of  the  ball.  Yet  it  sometimes  stops  spontaneously,  leaving  a 
certain  amount  of  luminous  perception. 

Sympathetic  serous  iritis  does  not  expose  the  vision  to  serious 
danger ;  it  is  a  very  mild  form  of  serous  iritis,  and  is  easily  controlled 
by  treatment. 

Again,  sympathetic  neurosis,  whilst  preventing  the  patient  from  using 
his  eyes,  never  produces  any  important  alteration  in  structure. 

Prognosis. — It  is  very  good  for  neurosis,  favorable  for  serous  iritis, 
very  bad  for  irido-cyclitis,  for  the  cases  are  rare  in  which,  notwith- 
standing active  interference,  we  succeed  in  preserving  any  useful 
amount  of  vision. 

Etiology. — Sympathetic  disease  is  to  be  expected  when  one  eye 
has  been  injured  so  as  to  involve  the  ciliary  region,  either  immediately 
or  secondarily,  when  at  a  later  stage  the  process  of  cicatrization  pro- 
duces a  dragging  on  this  region,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  prolapsed 
iris  being  caught  in  the  wound. 

Foreign  bodies  which  have  penetrated  the  eye,  even  although  they 
remain  quiescent  for  several  years,  may  suddenly  become  a  source  of 
irritation,  probably  in  consequence  of  small  displacements  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye.  Operations  rarely  give  rise  to  sympathetic  affections 
of  the  other  eye  ;  they  have  been  seen  after  extraction  of  cataract,  and 
after  iridodesis. 

Calcareous  cataracts  or  calcareous  deposits  on  the  choroid,  which 
occur  after  irido-choroiditis,  or  irido-cyclitis,  even  in  atrophic  stumps, 
may  keep  up  a  state  of  chronic  irritation  which  may  at  any  moment 
excite  a  sympathetic  affection  in  the  other  eye. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  second  eye  is  often  preceded 
by  pain,  sometimes  very  acute,  which  is  always  elicited  on  touching 
the  ciliary  region  of  the  eye  first  affected.  This  characteristic  symp- 
tom tells  of  imminent  danger,  or,  if  the  disease  has  already  begun, 
indicates  its  true  nature. 

The  means  of  transmission  of  the  irritation  from  one  eye  to  the 
other  are — 

i.  The  ciliary  nerves,  some  of  which  may  preserve  their  conduc- 
tility  even  in  an  atrophied  eye,  the  neurilemma  and  fibrous  envelope 
resisting  the  degenerative  and  atrophic  process  for  a  length  of  time 
(von  Graefe).  * 

2.  Much  more  rarely,  the  optic  nerve  (Mooren),  and  the  intravaginal 
space  (Knies)  which  communicates  by  the  arachnoidal  space  with  the 
other  eye. 

3.  The  vessels  ;    in  a  case  of  sympathetic  choroiditis,  with   the  oph- 
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thalmoscopic  appearance  of  neuroretinitis,  the  autopsy  did   not  show 
any  other  way  of  transmission  (O.  Becker). 

Micrococci  found  in  the  intravaginal  space  by  Snellen  and  Leber, 
as  well  as  by  Deutschmann,  who,  after  repeated  injections  of  microbes 
into  the  eve  of  a  rabbit,  established  an  inflammation  of  the  other  one, 
propagated  through  the  optic  nerve  and  its  envelopes,  prove  that  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia  can  be  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Treatment. — The  great  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  and 
the  impossibility  of  foreseeing  which  form  the  disease  will  take,  indicate 
the  necessity  of  anticipation  and  active  intervention,  whenever  the 
condition  of  one  eye  causes  us  to  fear  for  the  other.  This  fear  may 
always  be  entertained  when  there  is  pain  on  touching  the  ciliary  region. 
The  only  certain  means  of  preventing  the  development  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  lies  in  the  enucleation  of  the  injured  eyeball.  Some  cases 
of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  in  which  the  disease  appeared  a  short  time 
after  the  enucleation,  do  not  prove  anything  more  than  that  the  opera- 
tion came  too  late,  the  pathological  processes  having  already  advanced 
beyond  the  enucleated  eye. 

When  the  sympathetic  disease  is  already  present,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  irido-cyclitis,  the  enucleation  of  the  first  injured  eye  is  no  longer 
of  any  avail  in  arresting  the  evil.  Yet  it  must  not  be  neglected,  when 
there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eyeball,  if  the  eye  be  painful  to  touch 
and  deprived  of  all  vision. 

An  eye  which  is  affected  with  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  is  rarely 
influenced  by  the  remedies  recommended  for  that  disease.  Hot  fomen- 
tations without  interruption  during  8  to  10  hours  daily,  energetic 
application  of  atropine,  mercurial  inunctions  and  diaphoresis,  obtained 
by  giving  pilocarpine  subcutaneously,  are  the  best  remedies.  On  the 
other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  any  operation  is  productive  of 
harm. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  some  have  believed  that  they 
saw  good  results  from  an  iridectomy,  made  with  a  von  Graefe's  linear 
section  knife  in  the  extreme  periphery.  But  we  must  abstain  from  all 
surgical  interference  if  the  inflammation  has  already  reached  a  certain 
intensity,  if  the  yellowish  exudation  products  fill  the  pupil,  attaching 
the  iris  to  the  capsule,  if  the  iris  be  furrowed  with  large  vessels,  etc. 
Attempts  at  iridectomy  made  at  this  period  are  not  only  without  benefit, 
but  are  very  detrimental,  because  they  are  a  source  of  new  irritation 
which  increases  the  inflammation,  rendering  the  loss  of  the  eye  almost 
inevitable. 

Thus  it  is  now  recognized  that  we  must  wait  till  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  disappeared,   the  development  of  vessels   in   the  iris 
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stopped,  the  visible  false  membranes  assumed  a  grayish  appearance 
without  vascularity,  till  the  ciliary  region  has  ceased  to  be  painful  to 
the  touch,  and,  finally,  till  the  tension  of  the  eye,  always  considerably 
diminished,  does  not  notably  vary  from  the  normal. 

The  time  necessary  to  wait  is  from  three  to  four  months,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  well  to  wait  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  the  eye  may  have 
regained  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence.  We  must  not  be  entrapped 
into  premature  interference  by  the  dread  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
and  loss  of  vision. 

As  soon  as  all  irritation  has  passed  off,  we  should  perform  iridectomy, 
with  extraction  of  the  lens  and  false  irido-retinal  membranes,  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

If  the  pupillary  opening  thus  obtained  afterwards  becomes  closed, 
we  should  excise  another  portion  of  the  iris.  Perhaps  in  such  cases 
it  would  be  better  to  perform  iridotomy,  which  operation  shall  be 
described  when  we  speak  of  secondary  cataract. 

For  sympathetic  serous  iritis,  it  suffices  to  use  the  remedies  which 
have  been  mentioned  for  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease  as  soon  as 
the  eye  which  causes  the  sympathetic  affection  has  been  removed. 

The  enucleation  of  the  first  affected  eye  always  suffices  to  cure  sym- 
pathetic neurosis,  and  it  does  so  almost  at  once. 

Following  up  an  idea  of  von  Graefe's  we  have  employed  section  of 
the  anterior  ciliary  nerves  behind  the  point  where  palpation  produces 
acute  pains,  instead  of  enucleation,  not  only  in  manifest  sympathetic 
neurosis,  but  in  every  case  where  we  have  entertained  fears  of  a  sym- 
pathetic affection. 

Following  out  a  similar  idea,  section  of  the  ciliary  nerves  has  also 
been  performed  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  the  section 
either  leaving  out  the  optic  nerve  (Snellen),  or  including  it  (Boucheron, 
Schoeler).  This  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred,  because  we  are  surer 
of  cutting  all  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  thus  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
attaining  the  desired  effect.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows: 
Having  made  an  incision  in  the  conjunctiva  along  the  external  border 
of  the  cornea,  and  having  detached  it  freely  from  the  sclerotic,  a 
thread  is  passed  through  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle,  which  is  cut  as  in  the  operation  for  strabismus.  This  being 
done  the  eyeball  is  turned  as  far  as  possible  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  optic  nerve  is  cut  as  far  behind  the  eyeball  as  possible.  It  becomes 
then  easier  to  turn  the  eyeball  round  so  that  its  posterior  pole  becomes 
visible,  and  we  can,  without  difficulty,  cut  at  first  the  part  of  the  optic 
nerve  left  Oil  the  eyeball,  and  all  the  ciliary  nerves  at  a  centimetre's 
distance  round  the  optic  nerve.  Lastly,  the  eyeball  is  replaced  in  its 
normal  position,  the  external  muscle  is  attached  to  its  scleral  insertion, 
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and  the  wound  of  the  conjunctiva  closed  by  sutures.  After  this  we 
perform  the  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  in  order  to  cut  the 
ciliary  nerve,  which  passes  under  it.  We  thus  establish  complete 
anaesthesia  of  the  cornea.  After  the  operation  a  pressure  bandage  is 
applied. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

ART.  I. — Choroiditis  with  Exudation. 

This  disease  may  assume  various  forms. 

i.  SIMPLE  PLASTIC  CHOROIDITIS. 

This  is  characterized  by  patches  of  exudation  varying  in  size. 
Sometimes  they  are  in  size  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  optic 
papilla,  sometimes  they  exceed  it.  The  small  patches  are  more  or  less 
round,  the  large  are  irregularly  polygonal.  In  the  early  stages  these 
spots  appear  to  the  ophthalmoscope  as  whitish  opacities,  the  borders  of 
which  gradually  pass  into  the  healthy  choroid.  Later,  these  opacities 
become  yellowish ;  they  are  distinctly  circumscribed  and  encircled 
with  blackish  rings  which  are  due  to  the  pigment  of  the  destroyed 
cells.  By-and-by,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  choroidal  tissue  at  cer- 
tain parts  becomes  atrophied,  rendering  the  sclerotic  visible.  The 
spots  are  then  like  white  mother-of-pearl,  and  on  them  we  can  distin- 
guish traces  of  the  choroidal  vessels  or  pigment.  The  position  of 
these  exudations  varies  very  much,  and  they  may  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  of  the  fundus.  Sometimes  the  disease  begins  in  the  equatorial 
portions,  extending  towards  the  centre,  sometimes  its  course  is  the  direct 
opposite. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  which  distinguish  choroidal  opacities  from  those  of 
the  retina  are  the  following :  The  retinal  exudation  spots  have  a  more  brilliant 
color,  their  opacity  is  denser,  and  their  contour  is  formed  by  very  fine  radiating 
striae,  which  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  nerve  fibres.  When  the  opacities 
are  in  the  retina  the  vessels  are  tortuous,  and  partially  disappear  under  the  opacities, 
whilst  they  are  seen  to  pass  freely  above  choroidal  opacities  without  any  change  in 
their  appearance.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  distinguish  these  choroidal  exudation  patches 
from  the  atrophic  spots.  The  latter  do  not  present  the  dull,  yellowish  reflection  of 
exudations,  but  are  brilliant,  marbled,  and  bluish,  which  aspect  is  due  to  the  almost 
denuded  sclerotic.  The  neighborhood  of  the  atrophic  patches,  besides,  presents 
alteration  of  the  choroidal  tissue  (irregularities  of  pigmentation),  whilst  exudation 
leaves  the  neighboring  structure  completely  intact. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  retina  is  not  affected) ;  at  most 
its  vessels  seem  to  be  swollen,  probably  a  consequence  of  some  dis- 
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turbance  of  the  circulation,  due  to  the  compression  of  these  vessels 
by  the  exudation  projecting  beyond  the  level  of  the  choroid.  Later, 
we  sometimes  see  a  slight  temporary  alteration  in  its  transparency, 
passing  off  without  leaving  any  trace. 

Choroiditis  with  exudation  is  often  accompanied  with  opacities  of  the 
vitreous  body,  either  as  very  fine  dust  or  as  flakes,  or  even  as  floating 
membranes,  which  may  be  present  from  the  first,  or  supervene  at  a 
later  period. 

From  the  first  attack  the  patients  complain  of  mist,  of  fixed  or 
movable  opacities  j  and  on  functional  examination  we  find  a  greater  or 
less  diminution  in  the  visual  acuteness,  with  contraction  or  deficiency 
in  the  visual  field. 

These  different  phenomena  partially  depend  on  opacities  of  the 
vitreous  humor,  and  on  functional  alterations  of  the  retina,  which  are 
due  either  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  or  direct  pressure  on  the 
retina.  The  nearer  the  exudations  are  to  the  posterior  pole  the  more 
do  they  injure  central  vision. 

Moreover,  we  find  sometimes  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  touch,  and 
even  spontaneous  pain  behind  the  eyeball  during  the  acute  stage. 

Progress  and  Termination. — Choroiditis  with  exudation  is  a 
chronic  affection.  If  the  disease  is  of  short  duration  and  the  patches 
not  very  extensive,  they  may  pass  off  without  leaving  any  trace.  If 
absorption  only  takes  place  after  some  time  has  elapsed,  the  choroid 
remains,  at  the  affected  places,  deprived  of  its  pigment,  which  is  ac- 
cumulated round  the  patch.  This  change  may  give  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  a  speckled  appearance. 

At  other  times,  the  choroidal  tissue  atrophies  at  the  points  of 
exudation,  whilst  fresh  exudations  are  formed  ;  and  we  may  see  in  the 
same  eye  exudation  patches,  spots  deprived  of  their  pigment,  and 
atrophic  patches.  In  addition  to  the  irregular  masses  of  pigment 
which  surround  these  patches,  brownish  or  reddish  spots  are  also  seen, 
probably  indicating  hemorrhage  from  the  chorio-capillaris. 

Besides  the  alterations  in  the  retina  and  vitreous  body  already 
mentioned,  the  disease  is  sometimes  complicated  with  iritis.  This 
indeed  may  be  the  primary  disease  which  extends  to  the  choroid,  in 
which  case  the  evil  will  begin  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  that  mem- 
brane. In  those  cases  of  irido-choroiditis,  where  there  is  sometimes 
very  little  exudation,  but  prolonged  hyperaemia,  inflammations  of  the 
iclerotic  are  sometimes  developed,  which  are  very  liable  to  recur.  We 
then  find  prominent  points  on  the  sclerotic,  which  are  of  a  violet  color, 
and  are  painful  to  touch. 

Prognosis. — In  all  recent  cases  the  prognosis  is  good  ;  we  may 
hope    for    perfe<  t     recovery.      Any     alterations   of    the     tissue    which 
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may  take  place  do  not  sensibly  interfere  with  vision.  The  chances  of 
complete  recovery  diminish  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  our 
prognosis  should  be  reserved  when  the  exudation  is  near  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eyeball.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  state  of  the 
visual  field,  and  warn  the  patient  of  the  likelihood  of  frequent 
relapses. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  affection  are  often  obscure  ;  it  is 
frequently  met  co-existing  with  affections  of  the  general  health,  in 
women  in  conjunction  with  painful  menstruation,  after  puerperal  fever, 
during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  change  of  life.  It  has  also  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  syphilitic  diathesis,  which,  however,  generally  gives  rise  to 
another  form  of  choroiditis  with  exudation,  which  will  be  described  in 
due  course. 

Treatment. — There  must  be  in  the  first  place  a  very  careful 
inquiry  into  the  casual  indications,  so  that  we  may  suit  our  remedies  to 
the  general  condition.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  these,  we  must 
order  absolute  rest  for  the  eyes.  If  the  beginning  of  the  disease  has 
been  acute,  and  especially  if  from  the  very  commencement  there  be  a 
central  scotoma,  mercury  is  urgently  demanded  (calomel  and  friction 
with  mercurial  ointment)  ;  diaphoresis  in  order  to  bring  about'  the 
absorption  of  the  exudation.  The  defect  in  vision  often  rapidly 
disappears.  The  local  hyperemia  is  best  checked  by  blood-letting, 
by  means  of  Heurteloup's  artificial  leech. 

If  the  disease  be  of  old  standing,  we  must  ascertain  if  there  are  any 
recent  exudations,  and  if  such  are  found  to  exist,  we  must  follow  the 
same  treatment  as  in  acute  cases.  If  the  exudation  has  been  absorbed, 
or  if  there  only  remain  atrophic  patches,  mercurial  preparations  are 
of  no  benefit.  We  then  try  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
Heurteloup's  apparatus,  succeeded  by  four-and-twenty  to  thirty-six 
hours'  rest,  and  where  the  vision  is  improved  we  repeat  the  application 
every  six  or  eight  days. 

Our  general  treatment  should  be  suited  to  the  indications  of  the 
patient's  state  of  health  (iodide  of  potassium  or  of  iron,  sublimate). 

Iritic  and  sclerotic  complications  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  when  speaking  of  these  diseases. 

2.  DISSEMINATED  CHOROIDITIS. 

By  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  we  find  whitish  spots,  about  the 
size  of  a  pin  head,  situated  near  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  or  in  the 
periphery  ;  sometimes  they  are  isolated,  sometimes  very  closely  united 
into  groups,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  deeply  colored  margins. 
They  are  situated  immediately  behind  the  retina,  and  are  formed  by  ex- 
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udations  which  displace  the  pigment.  Besides  these  small  whitish 
spots  we  sometimes  find  more  deeply  colored  or  reddish  spots. 

Disseminated  choroiditis  very  readily  spreads  to  the  retina  (chorio- 
retinitis) which  loses  its  transparency  ;  the  vessels  becoming  hyperaemic 
and  tortuous.  A  still  more  frequent  and  almost  pathognomonic  com- 
plication of  this  disease,  is  the  formation  of  opacities  in  the  vitreous 
body,  in  the  form  of  fine  granules,  threads,  or  membranes.  They 
appear  suddenly  and  hide  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  In  a  short  time  they 
pass  off,  reappearing  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  is  very  considerable ;  sometimes  the 
patients  complain  of  a  general  mist,  sometimes  of  a  floating  cloud 
which  momentarily  hides  objects  from  them,  sometimes  of  luminous 
apparitions  (photopsia  and  chromopsia). 

At  other  times,  examination  reveals  the  existence  of  peripheral 
contraction  or  central  deficiency  (scotoma)  in  the  field  of  vision. 
When  there  is  a  large  central  scotoma  the  power  of  perceiving  colors 
is  diminished,  and  green  is  the  first  color  to  be  mistaken.  When  the 
exudations  correspond  with,  or  are  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the 
macula,  the  central  visual  acuteness  is  very  greatly  impaired,  and 
objects  seem  to  the  patient  to  be  deformed  (metamorphopsia)  or  dimin- 
ished in  size  (micropsia). 

Progress  and  Termination. — This  disease  runs  a  chronic  course 
with  acute  exacerbations.  If  properly  treated  from  the  first,  it  may 
pass  off  without  leaving  any  trace;  but  it  may  steadily  progress  till 
there  is  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  which  may  also  be  brought  about  by 
frequent  relapses.  If  the  retina  has  been  involved  in  the  disease,  we 
may  have  atrophy  of  that  membrane  also,  and  even  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Opacities  of  the  vitreous  body  may  remain  after  the  primary  disease 
has  been  cured. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  alter- 
ations which  have  been  already  produced.  It  is  absolutely  bad  where 
there  is  atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  and  very  unfavorable  if  the 
macula  has  been  the  seat  of  exudation  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
recent  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  good,  for 
although  the  exudation  may  occupy  the  entire  fundus,  proper  treat- 
ment will  ensure  its  complete  absorption,  and  the  restoration  of  vision 
to  it-,  normal  state.      Relapses  are  frequent. 

Etiology.  — In  most  cases,  this  disease   is  of  syphilitic  origin.      It 

often  supervenes  at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  after  a  syphilitic  iritis, 

and  we  have  observed  it  also  in  children  with  hereditary  syphilis,  suf- 

.iix.-  time    from,  or   having  been   previously  attacked  by, 

nchymatous  corneitis. 
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Treatment. — When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  diathesis,  we  must 
begin  our  treatment  with  anti-syphilitic  remedies  (inunctions  or  sub- 
cutaneous injections),  using  for  two  or  three  months  small  doses  of  the 
sublimate  (-J^  grain  daily),  iodide  of  potassium  (15  to  30  grains  daily). 
The  hyperemia  may  be  controlled  with  Heurteloup's  apparatus,  dry 
cupping,  sinapisms,  etc. 

The  liability  to  relapse  renders  it  necessary  that  for  a  lengthened 
period  we  should  carefully  watch  the  condition  of  the  eyes.  According 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  we  should  either  follow  a  course 
of  tonic  treatment,  or  administer  laxatives  and  diaphoretics. 

Regular  diaphoresis,  induced  by  the  subcutaneous  administration  of 
pilocarpine,  and  darkening  the  room  which  the  patient  inhabits,  are 
often  of  the  greatest  service. 

Absolute  rest  to  the  eyes,  the  use  of  smoked  glasses,  and  careful 
management  of  the  visual  power,  even  for  some  time  after  complete 
restoration,  are  necessary  if  we  would  avoid  dangerous  hyperemia  and 
relapses. 

If  after  recovery  we  find  that  vision  is  decreased,  and  if  the  defect 
seems  to  be  stationary,  we  sometimes  improve  matters  by  a  series 
(10  to  12)  of  strychnine  injections  in  the  temple. 


3.  AREOLAR  CHOROIDITIS   (FORSTER). 

This  special  form  of  choroiditis  with  exudation  has  for  its  anatomical 
characteristic  the  formation  of  prominent  round  specks  in  the  choroid, 
above  which  the  retina  becomes  atrophied.  These  specks  are  composed 
of  a  transparent,  areolar  and  colorless  tissue.  To  the  ophthalmoscope 
their  appearance  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  disease.  At  first,  they 
appear  as  black  pigment  spots,  yellow  at  the  centre,  and  surrounded 
with  a  red  hyperaemic  ring. 

At  a  later  stage,  these  spots  become  yellowish,  are  surrounded  with 
pigment,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  some  very  large  atrophic  patches, 
traversed  by  choroidal  vessels,  with  here  and  there  masses  of  pigment. 
The  disease  is  always  localized  round  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  macula. 

This  disease  is  only  a  special  form  of  exudative  choroiditis,  and 
there  is  no  other  peculiarity  either  as  regards  its  symptoms  or 
treatment. 
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ART.  II. — Choroiditis  with  Suppuration. 

Suppurative  choroiditis  is  anatomically  characterized  by  the  products 
of  inflammation,  which  are  deposited  between  the  choroid  and  retina, 
or  in  the  vitreous  body. 

Thus  we  see  even  with  the  naked  eye  a  yellowish  reflection  behind 
the  pupil,  which  comes  from  the  altered  vitreous  body  or  separated 
retina. 

Simultaneously  the  eye  becomes  hard,  the  pupil  dilated  and  immo- 
bile. The  lens  and  iris  are  pushed  forward  towards  the  cornea. 
Generally  the  morbid  process  is  rapidly  communicated  to  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  eye,  where  we  find  symptoms  of  purulent  iritis  with  hypop- 
yon, and  even  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  which  infiltration 
may  more  or  less  rapidly  cause  the  destruction  of  that  membrane.  In 
the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  we  find  from  the  very  beginning  a  well- 
developed  chemosis  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  which  surrounds  and 
hides  the  cornea  with  its  livid  swelling,  and  may  even  project  beyond 
the  palpebral  fissure. 

The  eyelids  are  red  and  swollen,  especially  the  upper  eyelid,  which 
falls  down  over  the  inferior  lid.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  becomes 
the  seat  of  inflammatory  infiltration,  which  determines  the  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball  and  renders  it  immobile. 

Besides  a  burning  pain  in  the  lids  and  in  the  entire  ocular  region, 
increased  by  the  slightest  movement  or  touch,  the  patients  complain 
of  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  eye  itself,  with  a  feeling  of  distention  and 
pulsation,  and  in  the  orbit  they  experience  a  pain  which  extends  towards 
the  occiput  and  throughout  one  side  of  the  face  and  head. 

Inflammatory  fever,  often  intense,  then  accompanies  the  disease. 

Vision  is  entirely  destroyed. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  far  from  being  of  the  same  intensity  in  every  case.  General  dis- 
turbance is  sometimes  very  feeble  and  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  lids 
and  the  conjunctiva  being  scarcely  at  all  injected  ;  the  eyeball,  only 
slightly  tender  and  prominent,  preserving  its  mobility;  and  the  pain, 
which  is  not  severe,  being  only  felt  periodically.  Notwithstanding  the 
insignificance  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  formation  of  pus  on 
the  choroidal  surface,  in  the  vitreous  body  and  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
is  in  these  <  ases  very  rapid  and  abundant. 

Progress  and  Termination. — As  a  rule,  very  acute  suppurative 
choroiditis  rapidly  attains  its  maximum  j  rarely  it  takes  several  weeks, 
involving  one  after  the  other  all  the  structures  of  the  eyeball  {phlegmon 
qf  the  eye).  Sometimes  the  inflammation  then  subsides,  and  the  ball 
impen  eptibly  atrophies.    More  <  ommonly  the  suppuration  is  prolonged 
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till  it  produces  rupture  of  the  eye,  either  through  the  cornea  or  distended 
sclerotic.  The  purulent  matters,  and  frequently  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  eye,  escape,  and  from  that  moment  the  severe  pain  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms  decrease  and  in  time  disappear.  Suppuration  also 
after  a  short  time  ceases,  and  the  eyeball  atrophies. 

Sometimes  the  perforation  becomes  reclosed,  the  purulent  products 
reaccumulate  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  the  increased  tension  of  the 
ball  and  the  pain  reappear,  and  only  cease  when  a  fresh  perforation 
allows  the  pus  to  escape  freely  from  the  eye.  In  any  case  the  ultimate 
termination  is  an  atrophic  stump. 

The  atrophic  stump,  irregular  in  form,  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut. It  is  sunk  deeply  in  the  orbit,  which,  in  young  persons,  may 
become  contracted  after  the  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  The  lids,  having 
lost  their  normal  support,  become  closed  and  retracted  into  the  orbit. 

The  interior  of  the  stump  contains  remains  of  the  choroid  and  dis- 
organized retina,  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  amorphous  organic  matter, 
calcareous  deposits,  and  occasionally  true  osseous  formations.  The 
stump  is,  as  a  rule,  painless,  and  supports,  without  the  least  incon- 
venience, the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye. 

In  some  cases  it  becomes  periodically  the  seat  of  inflammation,  of 
intraocular  hemorrhage,  and  even  of  fresh  purulent  effusion. 

Prognosis. — The  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  eye,  and  even  of 
its  form,  being  the  natural  sequence  of  this  disease,  the  prognosis  is 
absolutely  bad. 

/Etiology. — The  most  frequent  causes  of  choroiditis  with  suppu- 
ration are  injuries,  such  as  contusions  of  the  eyeball,  wounds,  burns, 
the  penetration  of  foreign  bodies,  operations  for  cataract,  staphyloma, 
etc.  Displacement  of  the  lens,  which  when  displaced  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  or  suppuration  of  the  cornea  producing  destruction  of  that  mem- 
brane, may  also  be  the  cause  of  this  disease.  Suppurative  choroiditis 
has  also  been  observed  as  a  consequence  of  serious  diseases  affecting  the 
system,  such  as  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  malignant  pustule,  puerperal 
fever,  pyaemia. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  some  irritation,  such 
as  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  dislocated 
lens,  etc.,  this  source  of  irritation  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  we  think  it  possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  affection,  we  may 
try  'an  energetic  course  of  mercury,  which,  however,  is  of  no  further 
use  if  suppuration  once  begins. 

We  must  check  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  in  the  early  stages,  by 
blood-letting  and  cold  compresses ;  and  relieve  the  tension  of  the  eye 
by  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  we  must  try  to  lessen  the  patient's 
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suffering,  and  cut  short,  as  far  as  possible,  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Narcotics  and  hot  compresses,  but,  first  of  all,  a  free  incision  to  give 
issue  to  the  purulent  matters,  fulfill  these  indications.  Enucleation  of 
the  eye  should  not  be  attempted  whilst  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit 
is  inflamed,  for  it  has  been  followed  by  suppurative  meningitis,  ter- 
minating fatally.  This  operation  or  the  evisceration  of  the  eyeball 
is  indicated  only  when  the  eyeball  becomes  the  seat  of  a  prolonged 
suppuration  which  threatens  the  life  of  the  patient,  or  when  we  cannot 
otherwise  remove  a  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated  the  eye  and 
becomes  the  cause  of  a  sympathetic  affection  in  the  other. 

Whilst  the  disease  lasts,  we  must  remove  from  the  patient  every- 
thing which  could  injure  his  eye  or  general  health. 

We  should  make  him  lie  down  in  a  dark  room,  which  can  be  easily 
aired,  and  we  should  order  a  regimen  suited  to  his  state  of  health. 


ART.  III.— Atrophic  Choroiditis. 

The  process  which  is  the  cause  of  this  disease  produces  on  one  hand 
atrophy  of  the  choroid,  and  on  the  other  a  softening  or  thinning  of 
the  sclerotic.  Hence  arises  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  intraocular  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  fibrous  envelope, 
which  yields  and  becomes  ectasic,  forming  one  or  several  staphylomata 
varying  in  position. 


i.  SCLEROTICO-CHOROIDITIS  ANTERIOR. 
(Anterior  Staphyloma.) 

The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  varies  with  the  degree  of  acuteness 
with  which  the  disease  sets  in.  We  find  a  general  pericorneal  injec- 
tion, which  surrounds  the  cornea  with  a  rose-colored  zone.  This 
injection  is,  as  a  rule,  more  marked  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference, where  it  extends  more  towards  the  equator  of  the  ball ;  this 
portion  is  raised  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 
At  the  same  time,  the  iris  changes  its  color  and  dilates  slowly  and 
irregularly,  so  that  the  pupil  is  slightly  dilated,  more  markedly  so  near 
the  most  intensely  injected  portion  of  the  corneal  margin.  In  the 
position  of  this  irregularity  of  the  pupil,  we  see  hyperemia  of  the 
Is  of  the  iris  and  sometimes  adhesions  of  the  pupillary  margin 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  the  aqueous  humor  becomes  muddy,  the 
anterior  chamber  is  deeper,  and   the  tension  of  the  eye  seems  to  be 
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increased.  Not  unfrequently  we  find  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  the 
inflamed  region. 

After  some  time  the  curvature  of  the  sclerotic  round  the  cornea 
becomes  modified,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball  seems  to  be 
elongated,  or  part  of  the  sclerotic  begins  to  extend. 

The  swelling  or  swellings,  for  there  are  often  several  at  the  same 
time,  are  most  frequently  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  at  the  spot  where  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  perforate 
the  sclerotic.  This  is  the  thinnest  portion,  and  its  resistance  is  di- 
minished by  the  great  number  of  canals  which  give  passage  to  the 
vessels,  and  which,  during  the  inflammatory  period,  are  still  further 
dilated.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  swelling  takes 
the  appearance  of  a  slaty-bluish  projection,  due  to  the  choroidal  pig- 
ment showing  through  thin  and  softened  sclerotic.  The  inflammatory 
symptoms  then  disappear,  the  white  of  the  eye  is  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions with  varicose  veins,  and  we  have  now  to  deal  with  an  anterior 
sclerotico-choroidal  staphyloma. 

The  pain,  scarcely  felt  when  the  disease  runs  a  slow  course,  may  be 
very  intense  when  it  is  rapidly  developed.  In  addition  to  these  ciliary 
pains,  the  diseased  portion  is  painful  to  the  touch. 

Any  disturbance  in  the  visual  function  is  due  to  alteration  in  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humors,  a  common  occurrence  in  this  disease,  to 
symptoms  of  progressive  myopia  (caused  by  elongation  of  the  antero- 
posterior axis  of  the  eye),  or  to  the  apparition  of  flashes  of  light  or 
sparks  (due  to  the  compression  of  the  optic  nerve). 

As  the  staphylomata  increase  in  size  and  number,  vision  decreases, 
and  is  ultimately  destroyed. 

Anterior  staphylomata  present,  according  to  their  form  and  position,  numerous 
varieties.  Thus,  they  are  found  at  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  or  near  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  in  the  free  space  between  the  insertions  of  the  recti  muscles,  or  again 
at  the  circumference  of  the  insertion  of  the  iris.  In  this  position  there  may  be  sev- 
eral of  these  ectasias,  which  become  united  into  a  single  projection  encircling  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea.  This  form  of  annular  staphyloma  may  also  be  pro- 
duced when  the  sclerotic  has  been  thinned  all  round  by  the  intraocular  pressure,  and 
distends  circularly.  In  consequence  of  the  general  distention,  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  lens  (the  zonule  of  Zinn)  may  be  ruptured,  and  the  lens  itself  dislocated  ; 
or,  again,  the  iris,  being  attached  to  the  lens  in  some  cases  by  adhesions,  may  be  torn 
from  its  ciliary  insertion.  As  to  the  staphyloma  itself,  its  wall  is  formed  by  the  modi- 
fied sclerotic,  which  is  very  thin,  and  so  distended  that  its  fibres  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  spaces.  In  these  spaces  we  find  deposits  of  choroidal  pigment. 
The  choroid  is  completely  atrophied,  so  that  there  remains  only  a  very  thin  pellucid 
membrane,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic.  As  to  the  retina,  it  may  be  in 
one  of  several  conditions  :  sometimes  it  is  atrophied  and  adherent  to  the  base  of  the 
staphyloma,  sometimes  it  forms  a  bridge  at  its  base,  or  floats  in  its  cavity.     This  cavity 
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is  filled  with  a  fluid  which  resembles  fluid  aqueous  humor.     Again,  the  entire  vitreous 
humor  is  often  temporarily  muddy  or  fluid  in  its  anterior  part. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  staphyloma,  the  sclerotic  shows  signs  of  serous  infiltra- 
tion, the  choroid  signs  of  atrophy  (irregularities  of  the  pigment). 

The  vessels  and  nerves  participate  in  the  alterations  of  the  diseased  parts,  and  in 
the  position  of  the  ectasia  are  completely  atrophied.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the 
parts  corresponding  to  the  staphyloma,  the  cornea  loses  its  sensibility  and  the  iris  its 
mobility. 

Progress  and  Termination. — Sclerotico-choroiditis  anterior  is 
seldom  acute  ;  more  frequently  it  is  so  insidious  that  the  attention  is 
only  aroused  by  the  formation  of  an  ectasia.  Whenever  this  is  formed 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  disappear  almost  entirely,  and  the  disease 
seems  to  be  at  an  end. 

It  may  indeed  stop  at  this  point,  but  more  frequently  there  is  before 
long  a  fresh  inflammatory  attack  with  the  formation  of  a  second 
staphyloma,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  first- 
After  a  certain  number  of  exacerbations,  the  disease  may  end  in 
complete  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  the  eyeball  preserving  its  distended 
form  or  becoming  atrophied.  We  have  also  seen  rupture  of  an  isolated 
staphyloma  (from  injury,  or  spontaneously  from  excess  of  intraocular 
pressure),  accompanied  with  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  ball,  and 
deep  hemorrhage  followed  by  suppuration  and  atrophy. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  serious,  for  the  disease  is  never 
cured  entirely  ;  we  can  only  hope  to  arrest  its  progress  if  we  meet  it 
at  its  outset. 

Not  seldom  it  produces  partial  loss  of  vision  and  deformity  of  the 
eyeball. 

Etiology. — Although  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  anterior 
ectasia  of  the  sclerotic  is,  in  almost  every  case,  due  to  sclerotico- 
choroiditis — i.  e.y  to  an  inflammatory  and  an  atrophic  affection  of  the 
choroid,  accompanied  with  softening  of  the  sclerotic,  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  causes  of  this  inflammation. 

In  young  persons,  in  whom  it  most  frequently  occurs,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  a  lymphatic  or  scrofulous  diathesis  ;  in  older  people  the 
sclerotic  offers  a  greater  resistance  to  the  intraocular  pressure. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  of  sclerotico-choroiditis  anterior, 
our  treatment  should  be  actively  antiphlogistic  ;  we  should  use  the 
artificial  leech,  and,  if  the  disease  is  very  acute,  we  should  give  small 
doses  of  calomel,  and  mercurial  frictions.  In  cases  in  which  we  have 
performed  peritomy,  we  have  seen  this  operation  exercise  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  At  a  later  period  peritomy  is 
still  beneficial  in  removing  opacities  of  the  cornea.  If  the  affection 
has  become  chronic,  we  may  give  small  doses  of  the  sublimate,  and 
administer  remedies  which  increase  more  especially  the  functions  of 
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the  skin,  intestines  or  kidneys,  according  to  the  special  indications  of 
each  case.  If  there  be  symptoms  of  serous  iritis,  or  if  the  tension  of 
the  eye  be  increased,  we  must  instill  pilocarpine,  or,  in  cases  where 
there  is  posterior  synechia,  atropine ;  repeatedly  performing  paracen- 
tesis of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  even  iridectomy,  by  which  we  some- 
times prevent  or  delay  the  formation  of  staphyloma. 

Our  general  treatment  must  be  suited  to  the  state  of  the  patient's 
health. 

If  staphyloma  has  once  developed,  it  can  only  be  removed  by  an 
operation.  Small  ectasias  of  recent  origin  sometimes  yield  to  iri- 
dectomy, or  to  the  prolonged  use  of  a  compress  and  bandage  combined 
with  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Well-developed 
staphylomata  have  been  operated  on  by  simple  incision  with  consecutive 
pressure,  or  by  partial  excision,  or  again  by  total  removal.  But  these 
operations  are  not  without  danger,  because  they  are  often  followed  by 
severe  hemorrhage  and  suppuration.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obviate  such  accidents  by  the  preliminary  application  of  ligatures ;  but 
there  is  always  great  risk  of  intraocular  hemorrhage,  whenever  the 
eyeball  presents  any  considerable  degree  of  hardness. 

With  the  view  of  ridding  the  patient  of  the  deformity,  and  of 
enabling  him  to  wear  an  artificial  eye,  shrinking  of  the  distended  and 
blind  eye  has  been  induced,  either  by  repeated  paracentesis  of  the 
sclerotic,  or  by  piercing  the  eye  with  a  silken  thread  (von  Graefe). 

Again,  when  circumstances  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
or  in  the  eye  make  it  desirable  to  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  better  at  once  to  enucleate  the  eye  by  Bonnet's  method. 


2.  SCLEROTICO-CHOROIDITIS  POSTERIOR. 
(Posterior  Staphyloma.) 

This  disease,  which  is  very  common  in  myopic  eyes,  is  easily  diag- 
nosed from  its  very  beginning  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

We  find  choroidal  atrophy,  which  is  recognized  by  the  existence  of 
a  whitish  patch  of  crescentic  form,  with  its  concavity  resting  on  the 
margin  of  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  80). 

If  we  see  the  disease  at  its  very  beginning,  we  find,  on  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination,  that  the  choroidal  pigment  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  optic  nerve  has  begun  to  disappear  ;  in  this  situation  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  is  brighter,  and  the  choroidal  vessels  are  easily  seen.  These 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  retina,  and  are  surrounded  by  grayish 
patches.  The  patches  grow  whiter  and  whiter,  the  vessels  disappear,  and 
the  white  crescent,  characteristic  of  choroidal  atrophy,  is  formed  ;  the 
whiteness  is  due  to  the  direct  reflection  of  light  by  the  denuded  sclerotic. 
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The  retinal  vessels  pass  freely  above  these  spots. 

When  the  atrophic  process  has  stopped,  the  external  margin  of  the 
white  patch  is  bounded  by  a  very  regular  curve  which  separates  it 
from  the  normal  tissue  (circumscribed  atrophy).  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  disease  is  progressing  and  involving  the  surrounding 
structures,  we  find  an  irregularity  of  the  pigmentation  preceding  the 
atrophy,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  patch  extends.  Its  contour  is 
irregular,  and  often  in  a  large  patch  we  find  several  concentric  circles, 
bounded  by  streaks  of  pigment,  each  of  which  marks  what  has  at 
some  past  period  been  the  external  limit  of  the  atrophy. 

The  atrophic  crescent  is  most  frequently  situated  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  optic  nerve,  sometimes  below  it  and  more  rarely  above  it,  but  it 
has  been  known  to  extend  in  all  three  directions,  in  trefoil  form,  and 

Fig.  80. 


cases  have  been  seen  in  which  it  surrounded  the  optic  papilla  like  a 
ring. 

When  the  staphyloma  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
the  optic  papilla  is  no  longer  fairly  opposite  the  observer.  It  seems 
to  be  oval  and  narrower  when  the  atrophy  extends  laterally,  broader 
when  it  extends  above  or  below.  At  the  point  where  it  touches  the 
ectasia,  the  papilla  is  sometimes  cupped,  especially  if  there  previously 
existed  a  more  or  less  deep  physiological  depression.  Apart  from  these 
changes,  the  nerve  is  often  hyperaemic,  above  all  while  the  disease  is 
progressive. 

Atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  ectasia  is  not  always  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  we  also  see  it,  with 
the  characteristics  already  described,  in  other  parts  of  the  fundus-  e.  £  . 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula,  where  it  extends  towards  the 
papilla.  Very  rarely,  we  see,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  staphyloma 
or  of  the  macula,  reddish  spots  in  the  choroid,  which  indicate  hemor- 
rhagic effusions  in  that  membrane. 

Besides  the  symptoms  furnished  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  which 
indeed  are  the  most  characteristic,  the  presence  of  a  staphyloma  is  also 
indicated  by  the  following  signs:  — 

i.  The  eye  becomes  myopic,  or  if  myopic,  the  myopia  increases 
during  the  progressive  period  of  the  disease.  This  change  is  due  to 
the  elongation  of  the  antero-posterioraxis  of  the  eye  by  the  formation 
of  the  sclerotic  ectasia  (consult  the  chapter  on  Myopia). 

2.  The  eyeball  becomes  ovoid  in  shape,  as  may  often  be  seen  on 
simple  inspection  ;  it  protrudes,  and  on  making  the  patient  turn  his 
eye  inwards,  we  see  that  the  sclerotic  has  lost  its  normal  curvature 
towards  the  equator,  and  that  the  conjunctival  fold  has  become  effaced  ; 
in  well-marked  cases  we  can  distinguish,  near  the  posterior  pole,  the 
bluish  prominence  of  that  part  of  the  sclerotic  which  forms  the 
staphyloma. 

3.  The  eyeball  loses  its  mobility,  in  consequence  of  the  posterior 
ectasia  coming  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  orbit  in  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  eye. 

Again,  since  myopic  persons  can  only  see  distinctly  near  at  hand, 
they  must  make  strong  efforts  of  convergence,  and  the  internal  recti 
muscles  are  therefore  kept  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  contraction. 
These  muscles  thus  lose  their  extensibility,  and  therefore  prevent  the 
eye  from  turning  outwards  to  a  normal  extent. 

In  other  cases,  when  the  disease  makes  rapid  progress,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  myopia,  the 
converging  power  of  the  internal  recti  does  not  increase  correspond- 
ingly in  the  same  length  of  time  ;  there  is  thus  an  insufficiency  of 
these  muscles,  which  become  incapable  of  maintaining  the  requisite 
convergence  of  the  eyes,  and  a  divergent  strabismus  may  be  the  result 
(see  chapter  on  Divergent  Strabismus). 

As  to  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  posterior  staphyloma,  they  are  perfectly 
similar  to  those  described  under  anterior  staphyloma. 

Subjective  Symptoms. — In  the  first  place,  the  patients  are 
annoyed  by  the  progressive  development  of  the  myopia ;  this  feature 
is  specially  noticed  if  their  refraction  was  previously  normal,  or,  as 
more  rarely  happens,  hypermetropic.  Later,  they  complain  of  fatigue 
following  any  prolonged  use  of  the  eyes,  of  dazzling,  and  of  musca 
volitantes.  More  rarely  they  complain  of  true  photopsia,  which  is  due 
to  the  dragging  of  the  retina.     Again,  as  the  eyeball  elongates,  the 
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retina  is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  its  functions  are  altered,  so  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness.  This  is  more  markedly  the  case  if 
the  alterations  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula,  for  we  then 
have  a  central  scotoma,  and  the  patients  see  better  to  the  side  than  in 
front. 

Any  other  disturbance  of  vision  depends  on  the  opacities  of  the 
vitreous  body  which  frequently  occur  in  this  disease.  Indeed,  it  is 
rare  that  we  do  not  find  with  the  ophthalmoscope  secondary  alterations 
of  the  vitreous  body,  in  the  course  of  a  sclerotico-choroiditis,  either  in 
the  form  of  isolated  opacities,  more  or  less  mobile  according  to  the 
degree  of  fluidity  of  the  humor,  or,  less  frequently,  as  a  diffuse  haze, 
in  which  we  can,  however,  distinguish  membraneous  shreds.  The 
shadows  of  these  opacities  projected  on  the  retina,  often  appear  to  the 
patient  like  cobwebs,  flies,  or  dark  spots  of  various  forms. 

Even  where  there  is  no  loss  of  transparency,  the  vitreous  almost 
always  loses  its  consistence.  This  liquefaction  in  many  cases  is  con- 
fined to  the  posterior  portion,  but  it  may  become  general. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  lens  presents  opaque, 
isolated  striae,  or  circumscribed  opacities  at  its  posterior  pole,  which 
opacities  may  remain  stationary,  or  may  involve  the  whole  lens. 

Exception  made  of  the  macula  and  its  neighborhood,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  retina  is  not  changed  either  at  the  seat  of  staphyloma  or 
in  any  other  part ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  integrity,  we 
find  the  functional  disturbances  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  defects  in  the  visual  field,  which  careful  examination  discovers, 
depend  on  enlargement  of  the  blind  spot,*  on  the  alterations  of  the 
macula,  which  produce  central  scotoma,  or  on  some  other  complication 
of  the  disease,  such  as  separation  of  the  retina  or  glaucoma. 

Glaucoma  in  such  cases  is  due  to  the  greater  resistance  of  the  scle- 
rotic, which  becomes  more  rigid  with  advancing  years.  If  then  the 
intraocular  pressure  increases,  the  optic  nerve  affords  the  least  resist- 
ance,  and  the  pressure  acting  on  it  causes  glaucomatous  excavation 
(consult  the  chapter  on  Glaucoma).  Amongst  the  other  symptoms  we 
find  retraction  more  or  less  rapid  of  the  field  of  vision. 

The  separation  of  the  retina,  to  which  the  progressive  distention  of 
the  ball  (yielded  to  less  by  the  retina  than  by  the  other  membranes) 
has  rendered  the  patient  liable,  is  due  to  an  effusion  of  serum  or  of  blood 
00  the  internal  surface  of  the  choroid.  This  complication  of  sclerotico- 

*  In  each  eye  attentive  exploration  of  the  field  of  vision  may  find  at  a  certain 

distance  from  the  fixed  point,  and  on  its  external  side,  a  small  defect  known  since 

Mariotti's  celebrated  experiment  under  the  name  of  the  blind  spot  (piontu/n  cacum), 

sponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eyeball,  the  optic 

papilla  being  insensible  to  light. 
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choroiditis  posterior  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous,  for  it  in  great  part 
destroys  the  visual  functions  of  the  eye,  and  it  may  supervene  on  both 
sides,  if  the  other  eye  is  similarly  affected  with  progressive  sclerotico- 
choroiditis. 

Patients  rarely  complain  of  violent  pain  in  the  course  of  this  disease. 
They  suffer  rather  from  a  feeling  of  tension,  from  orbital  neuralgic 
pains,  especially  after  prolonged  visual  efforts,  and  in  such  cases  we 
often  have  symptoms  of  irritation  and  hyperemia — e.g.,  slight  peri- 
corneal injection  and  redness  of  the  optic  papilla. 

Progress  and  Termination. — Sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior, 
without  showing  any  well-marked  inflammatory  symptoms,  often 
follows  a  progressive  course.  The  patient  recognizes  this  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  myopia,  and  the  surgeon  by  the  ophthalmoscopic  symp- 
toms already  indicated.  It  may,  however,  come  to  a  standstill,  after 
a  period  of  development,  and  remain  stationary.  In  other  cases,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  quiescence,  the  process  may  begin  again, 
and  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  With  each  fresh  attack,  the 
ectasia  of  the  sclerotic,  the  myopia,  and  the  functional  disturbance  in- 
crease. In  fine,  by  the  complications  which  we  have  described,  vision 
may  be  entirely  destroyed,  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  being  atrophied. 
The  same  result  may  ensue  from  absolute  glaucoma,  or  from  separation 
of  the  retina,  causing  the  formation  of  a  calcareous  cataract,  and 
gradual  softening  of  the  eyeball. 

To  repeat,  we  must  distinguish  three  forms  of  this  disease — fi) 
stationary.  (2)  periodically  progressive,  (3)  continuously  progressive. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  when  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  when  it  is  of  small  extent  and 
stationary.  It  is  not  bad  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  slow,  and  if 
the  patient  be  in  circumstances  to  follow  the  directions  as  to  treatment 
indispensable  if  the  disease  is  to  be  checked.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  may  be  stopped  at  any  stage  by  appropriate  treatment.  It  is 
true  that  a  high  degree  of  myopia  is  always  an  aggravating  circum- 
stance which  demands  special  attention.  Moreover,  central  scotomas 
generally  remain.  The  prognosis  becomes  very  serious  when  a  large 
part  of  the  fundus  is  involved  in  the  disease,  when  the  disease  makes 
rapid  progress,  and  especially  when  there  already  exist  any  of  the 
more  serious  complications — e.g.,  separation  of  the  retina. 

/Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  disease  have  not  been  completely 
elucidated.  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  predisposition  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  formation  of 
the  eye,  which  formation  seems  to  be  hereditary,  and  is  also  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  myopia. 

This  congenital  predisposition  consists  in  an  arrest  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  sclerotic  in  the  region  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  in  the 
first  period  of  foetal  life  this  membrane  presents  a  solution  of  continuity 
(sclerotic  hiatus  of  Amnion).  We  must  also  remember  that  in  this 
same  region  the  sclerotic  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  canals  which  give 
passage  to  the  ciliary  vessels,  and  that  it  is  not  strengthened,  as  other 
portions  of  the  membrane  are,  by  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the 
muscles. 

Again, to  some  extent  the  disease  may  be  due  to  the  antagonistic  action 
of  the  oblique  muscles  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  internal  recti  muscles 
on  the  other  (Giraud-Teulon).  This  antagonism  seems  to  promote 
the  separation  from  each  other  of  the  two  envelopes  of  the  optic  nerve, 
which  by  their  union  form  the  sclerotic. 

Given  these  circumstances  as  considerably  diminishing  the  resisting 
power  of  the  sclerotic  to  internal  pressure,  and  as  therefore  explaining 
the  formation  of  a  sclerotic  ectasia  in  this  situation,  we  must  never- 
theless have  special  causes  for  the  development  of  the  disease  which  we 
are  discussing,  for  it  is  far  from  being  developed  in  every  case  where 
this  predisposition  exists. 

These  causes  must  be  sought  in  everything  which  promotes  active 
or  passive  congestion  of  the  eyes,  for  such  congestions  determine  a 
hypersecretion  of  the  internal  fluids.  In  other  words,  an  intraocular 
hypersecretion  is  the  characteristic  of  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior, 
and  on  this  account  it  may  be  classed  with  the  hydrophthalmiae. 
Although  the  anatomical  changes  observed  in  this  disease  are  simply 
atrophic,  their  origin  is  a  serous  inflammation  with  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  choroid. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  ocular  congestion,  we  may  mention  prolonged 
efforts  of  accommodation,  which  in  myopic  persons  are  associated  with 
a  bent  position  of  the  head,  and  efforts  of  convergence,  which  are  all 
the  more  hurtful  inasmuch  as  the  internal  recti  muscles  do  not  always 
possess  sufficient  power  to  maintain  the  convergence. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  we  have  also  general  conditions  of  the 
circulation. 

This  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  myopic  persons  and 
those  whose  occupations  demand  close  attention  on  near  objects,  but 
we  observe  also  isolated  cases  with  country  people  where  none  of  these 
causes  exist.  We  can  easily  understand  that  the  risk  of  development 
of  the  affection  under  consideration  is  much  greater  if  the  myopia  is 
complicated  with  weak  vision  (from  corneal  or  lenticular  opacities), 
or  if  the  person  wears  too  strong  concave  glasses,  and  requires  to 
counteract  their  effect  by  efforts  of  accommodation. 

Treatment. — In  the  progressive  period  of  the  disease,  characterized 
by    increase    of    the    myopia,   irregularity    in    the   choroidal    pigment, 
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neuralgic  pains  and  subconjunctival  injection,  we  must  employ  anti- 
phlogistic remedies.  Repeated  application  of  Heurteloup's  leech  in 
the  evening,  with  rest  in  a  dark  room  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  is 
often  followed  by  an  immediate  improvement  of  the  visual  acuteness. 

Along  with  this  we  order  diuretics,  mild  cathartics  or  sudoriflcs, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  the  functions  on  which  these  remedies 
acts  requires  stimulation.  We  also  give  cold  irrigations  or  douches  to 
the  eyes,  and  apply  sinapisms  to  the  limbs. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment  the  eyes  must  be  kept  at  per- 
fect rest;  and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  effort  of  accommodation, 
it  is  well  to  use  atropine  for  some  weeks  or  months  (Schiess). 

If  the  alterations  in  the  choroid  are  very  extensive,  we  may  advan- 
tageously administer  small  doses  of  the  sublimate. 

When  the  disease  has  become  stationary,  we  must  warn  the  patient 
to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  his  eyes,  limiting  the  time  given  to  reading 
and  writing,  advising  him  to  rest  his  eyes  every  now  and  then,  if  only 
for  a  few  moments.  We  must  tell  him  to  avoid  every  stooping  posture 
of  the  head  and  body  during  work,  to  avoid  insufficient  light,  as  well 
as  everything  which  may  favor  congestion  of  the  head  and  eyes — e.g., 
cold  extremities,  constipation,  clothing  tight  at  the  neck,  excesses  of 
the  table,  etc. 

The  use  of  concave  glasses  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions which  will  be  given  in  speaking  of  myopia,  and  dazzling  sensa- 
tions must  be  checked  by  blue  or  smoked  glasses.  The  serious  com- 
plications of  the  vitreous  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  disease  itself 
in  its  progressive  form.  Increase  in  the  tension  of  the  eye,  especially 
if  accompanied  with  glaucomatous  excavation,  should  be  stopped  by 
iridectomy. 

If  there  be  senile  cataract  in  an  eye  affected  with  sclerotico- 
choroiditis  posterior,  we  must  make  a  careful  examination  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  central  scotoma,  or  of  a  detachment  of  the  retina 
behind  the  cataract. 

This  last  complication  is  all  the  more  likely  to  exist  if  the  cataract 
has  been  rapidly  formed,  if  there  are  calcareous  deposits,  and  if  the 
patient  has  not  attained  the  age  at  which  senile  cataracts  generally 
form.  If  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  complication  of  this  nature, 
we  may  extract  the  cataract. 

Again,  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
internal  recti,  for  muscular  insufficiency  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  disease,  as  it  forces  the  patient  to  make  special 
efforts. 

In  our  chapter  on  muscular  asthenopia  we  shall  have  to  speak  as  to 
the  methods  of  detecting  and  correcting  muscular  insufficiency. 
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ART.  IV.— Choroidal  Apoplexy. 

To  the  ophthalmoscope  this  disease  is  characterized  by  irregular 
red  spots,  varying  in  size,  form  and  color  with  the  quantity  of  blood 
effused. 

They  may  be  very  easily  distinguished  from  retinal  hemorrhages, 
which,  when  they  are  small,  assume  a  striated  form,  and  are  almost 
always  found  in  the  course,  or  in  the  neighborhood,  of  a  retinal  vessel. 
These  vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  clearly  above  hemorrhagic  spots 
of  the  choroid. 

The  difficulty  in  vision  varies  with  the  seat  of  the  apoplexy ;  it  is 
insignificant  if  the  apoplexy  is  near  the  equator  of  the  eye,  more  pro- 
nounced if  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  pole,  especially 
if  the  blood  penetrates  to  the  external  layers  of  the  retina.  Moreover, 
in  such  cases  vision  is  much  more  frequently  influenced  by  effusion  into 
the  vitreous  body  or  into  the  retina. 

The  effused  blood  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  choroid  may  cause 
separation  of  the  retina,  or  it  may  pierce  through  the  retina  into  the 
vitreous  body,  or,  after  a  considerable  time,  it  may  be  absorbed. 

During  absorption  the  apoplectic  spot  changes  its  color,  becoming 
yellowish,  and  leaving  a  permanent  white  atrophic  spot  with  a  border 
of  black  pigment. 

These  hemorrhages  are  often  of  traumatic  origin,  being  due  to  con- 
tusion of  the  eye  or  of  its  neighborhood. 

Sometimes  they  accompany  acute  choroiditis  or  sclerotico-choroi- 
ditis  posterior,  or  are  due  to  general  affections  of  the  circulation 
(diseases  of  the  heart,  arterio-sclerosis,  dysmenorrhea,  etc.). 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  depends  on  the  precise  cause  of  the 
hemorrhage,  which  by  itself  does  not  afford  any  indication  for  special 
treatment. 


ART.  V.— Rupture  of  the  Choroid. 

At  the  moment  when  rupture  of  the  choroid  takes  place,  it  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  more  or  less  abundant  hemorrhage,  which 
prevents  the  direct  diagnosis  of  the  lesion. 

the  blood  is  absorbed,  we  can,  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination, 
recognize  rupture  of  the  choroid  by  the  presence  of  a  band  which  is 
at  first  yellowish,  but  afterwards  becomes  white,  and  is  limited  by  a 
pigmented  border.  In  most  cases  we  find  these  ruptures  not  far  from 
the  optic  nerve,  surrounding  part  of  the  papilla;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  also  exist  in  the  anterior  periphery  of  the  choroid,  causing 
hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  body. 
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The  retinal  vessels  pass  over  the  band  if  the  retina  itself  be 
uninjured. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  lesion, 
which  may  simultaneously  produce  hemorrhage  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber and  vitreous  body. 

In  other  cases  we  may  have,  as  a  consequence  of  the  rupture,  inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid  and  retina.  Nevertheless,  vision,  which  is  at  first 
much  affected,  may  be  gradually  re-established  and  regain  its  normal 
condition.  Even  in  such  cases  we  must  give  a  guarded  prognosis,  for 
the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  has  been  known  to  produce 
separation  of  the  retina  at  a  later  stage  (Saemish). 

The  treatment  should  be  antiphlogistic  in  the  early  stages — 
leeches,  compress  and  bandage.  We  must  carefully  watch  the  injured 
eye  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  choroiditis  which  may  be 
developed. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  eye  must  be  kept  at  rest  for  a  long  period. 
Injections  of  strychnia  may  be  of  use  when,  after  the  wound  has  healed, 
the  visual  acuteness  remains  impaired. 


ART.  VI.— Detachment  of  the  Choroid. 

This  disease  has  till  now  been  rarely  observed  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope.* By  its  means  a  more  or  less  developed  spherical  prominence 
is  seen  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye  projecting  into  the  vitreous  body. 

Its  smooth  surface  is  free  from  folds,  and  on  the  top  of  it  are  seen 
the  retinal  arteries  and  veins.  Beneath  the  retina  we  see  the  choroid, 
with  its  vessels  and  intervascular  spaces. 

The  color  of  the  prominence  is  yellowish,  but  it  is  sometimes  modi- 
fied by  hemorrhage  or  deposits  of  pigment.  Detachment  of  the  choroid 
is  distinguished  from  detachment  of  the  retina  by  the  immobility  of 
the  detached  structures  during  movements  of  the  eye. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  is,  as  a  rule,  very  great,  and  vision  is 
ultimately  entirely  destroyed  by  separation  of  the  retina.  The  disease 
ends  in  irido-choroiditis,  softening  and  atrophy  of  the  ball. 

Choroidal  separation  is  due  to  an  effusion  of  serum  or  blood  between 
the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  or  to  the  development  of  a  tumor  which  has 
its  origin  beneath  the  choroid.  In  this  last  case,  the  affection  is  almost 
always  accompanied,  at  one  period  or  other  of  its  course,  with  symp- 

*  V.  Graefe's  Archiv  f.  Ophthalm.,  iv,  2,  p.  226.  Liebreich,  Atlas  of  Ophthal- 
moscopy, Tab.  vii,  fig.  4.  Iwanoff,  in  Graefe's  Archiv,  xi,  I,  p.  191 ;  and  xv,  2, 
pp.  15,  46.     V.  Ammon,  Stellwag,  Virchow,  Knapp. 
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toms  of  glaucoma,  which  are  entirely  absent  if  the  separation  be  due 
to  exudation  or  liquid  effusion. 

It  may  be  admitted  in  general  that  this  disease  cannot  be  made  the 
object  of  any  special  treatment,  and  that  the  indications  are  those  of 
the  primitive  affection  which  causes  it. 


ART.  VII.— Tubercles  of  the  Choroid. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  choroid  was  first  observed  in  isolated  cases  by 
Autenrieth  (1808),  Ed.  Jaeger,  Manz,  Busch  ;  then  in  great  number 
by  Buchut.  Cohnheim  has  proved  by  numerous  anatomical  sections 
that  it  is  almost  constant  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  Von  Graefe  and 
Leber  have  given  a  detailed  ophthalmoscopic  description. 

Tubercles  of  the  choroid  vary  in  number  from  one  to  fifty  ;  some- 
times they  are  found  in  one  eye  only,  sometimes  in  both.  They  appear 
as  little  round  spots,  slightly  prominent,  of  a  rose  or  grayish  color,  and 
varying  in  size  from  ]/z  of  a  millimetre  to  1^  millimetre.  They  are 
distinguished  from  similar  affections  of  the  choroid  by  their  regular 
round  form,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  pigmented  border.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  situated  near  the  optic  nerve  and  macula,  and  do  not  extend 
to  the  periphery  unless  they  are  present  in  great  numbers. 

Whilst  it  may  be  said  that  the  eyeball  is  one  of  the  last  organs  to 
be  affected  in  cases  of  general  tuberculosis,  a  few  cases  have  been  pub- 
lished of  tuberculosis  of  the  choroid  existing  before  the  appearance  of 
the  general  disease. 


ART.  VIII.— Tumors  of  the  Choroid. 

Almost  all  the  tumors  of  this  membrane  are  sarcomata,  sometimes 
mixed  with  carcinomatous  elements ;  exceptionally  we  meet  also  true 
carcinomata.  These  neoplasms  almost  always  contain  abundant  pig- 
ment (melanotic). 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  vary,  according  as  the  tumor 
begins  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye  or  near  the  ciliary  body.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  see  brownish-colored  prominences,  which  advance 
into  the  vitreous  body  behind  the  lens,  or  displace  it  and  make  their 
appearance  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

When  the  tumor  originates  in  the  choroid,  the  serous  effusion  on  its 
surface  very  soon  produces  separation  of  the  retina.  This  separation 
ma->k^  the  tumor  ;  but,  as  the  tumor  ^rows,  it  reaches  before  long  the 
separated    membrane,  and,  if  that    has    retained    its   transparency,    we 
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may  distinguish  behind  it  the  smooth  or  nodulated  tumor  of  the 
choroid,  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  color  according  to  the  amount  of 
pigmentation.  When  the  sarcoma  is  poor  in  pigment,  and  the  layer 
of  fluid  separating  it  from  the  separated  retina  very  thin,  we  may,  with 
an  intense  ophthalmoscopic  light,  distinguish  the  vessels  of  the  tumor 
(Becker). 

In  other  cases,  the  retina  becomes  thickened,  undergoes  fatty  degen- 
eration, and  then  furnishes  a  yellowish  reflection. 

But  this  reflection  has  not  the  opalescence  of  gliomatous  tumors  of 
the  retina,  nor  does  it  show  the  rose-colored  tint  which  gliomata  do 
when  they  are  highly  vascular. 

A  very  important  symptom  in  the  diagnosis  of  choroidal  tumors  is 
the  increase  of  intraocular  pressure  which  accompanies  their  early 
stages,  or  at  least  the  reaching  of  the  separated  retina  by  the  neo- 
plasm. We  then  observe  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  glaucoma,  viz  , 
hardness  of  the  ball,  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  insensi- 
bility of  the  cornea,  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber,  dilatation 
of  the  subconjunctival  veins,  and,  if  it  be  still  visible  to  the  ophthal- 
moscope, excavation  of  the  optic  papilla  and  the  formation  of  posterior 
sclerotic  ectasia. 

Simultaneously,  the  patients  complain  of  sharp,  shooting  pains  in 
the  forehead  and  head  on  the  same  side  as  the  diseased  eye,  and  these 
pains  periodically  undergo  great  exacerbations.  Sometimes  true  acute 
glaucoma  supervenes.  This  has  been  several  times  observed  after 
instillation  of  atropine.     As  a  rule,  the  lens  becomes  opaque. 

This  condition  may  last  till  the  tumor  pierces  the  sclerotic.  At 
other  times  a  second  focus  is  developed  simultaneously  in  the  fundus 
of  the  orbit,  causing  exophthalmos  and  a  certain  amount  of  immobility 
of  the  eye.  Again,  the  disease  may  end  in  the  ulceration  and  perfo- 
ration of  the  cornea,  either  from  the  insensibility  of  that  membrane, 
or  from  the  excess  of  intraocular  pressure. 

The  destruction  of  the  cornea  gives  rise  to  a  purulent  panophthal- 
mitis, and  the  eye  atrophies  as  far  as  the  presence  of  the  tumor  permits 
it.  An  eye  thus  atrophied  is  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  stump  by 
the  following  particulars:  It  is  the  seat  of  spontaneous,  violent  and 
periodic  pains,  whilst  it  is  almost  insensible  to  palpation.  Moreover, 
the  stump  is  of  a  special  form,  flat  from  before  backwards  ;  it  preserves 
its  equatorial  diameter,  and  thus  shows  in  a  characteristic  way  on  its 
anterior  surface  the  depression  produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  four 
recti  muscles. 

Again,  as  the  atrophied  eye  prevents  the  neoplasm  from  growing 
forwards,  it  takes  a  retro-bulbar  direction,  pushing  the  eye  in  front  of 
it  so  that  the  eye  cannot  shrink  into  the  orbit  as  such  eyes  generally  do. 
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These  tumors  spread  to  the  parts  beyond  the  eyeball ;  either  by  per- 
foration of  the  sclerotic,  generally  anteriorly;  or  by  the  formation  of 
neoplasms  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  periphery  of  the  eyeball 
without  perforation  of  the  sclerotic,  which  remains  intact ;  or  the 
sarcomatous  degeneration  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  internal  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  secondary  fibres. 

All  tumors  of  the  choroid  must  be  looked  upon  as  malignant,  likely 
to  form  secondary  foci  of  disease,  liable  to  recur  if  removed,  and 
most  probably  ending  in  death. 

They  are  rarely  met  with  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  never  before 
the  age  of  ten.  They  have  never  been  observed  to  occur  in  both 
eyes. 

The  rate  at  which  they  grow  is  very  variable  ;  some  have  been 
watched  for  ten  years,  which,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  did  not  fill  the 
eyeball.  In  other  cases,  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  years,  they  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  only  treatment  for  these  tumors  is  to  remove  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  rule  is  of  greater  value  when  the  tumor  is  still  con- 
fined to  the  eye,  and  there  are  no  symptoms  of  a  general  diathesis.  If, 
however,  there  are  such  symptoms,  any  operation  will  soon  be  followed 
by  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  other  portions  of  the  body;  surgical 
interference  in  such  circumstances  seems  even  to  accelerate  the  general 
progress  of  the  disease. 

When  the  eye  only  is  affected,  we  enucleate  the  eyeball  by  Bonnet's 
method.  With  the  view  of  dividing  the  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible, 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  after  the  enucleation,  because  of  the 
retraction  of  the  tissues,  von  Graefe  has  proposed  to  begin  the  opera- 
tion with  section  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  by  adopting  the  following 
method  we  may  easily  succeed  in  cutting  the  nerve  near  the  optic 
foramen. 

Taking  hold  of  the  eyeball  with  fixation  forceps,  and  drawing  it 
well  forwards  and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  we  introduce  a  neurotome,  of  proper  shape,  along  the  external 
orbital  wall,  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  The  optic  nerve  is 
then  cut  at  a  few  lines  from  the  optic  foramen  ;  the  nerve,  being  very 
tense,  is  easily  divided  by  the  blade. 

When  the  neoplasm  has  extended  beyond  the  eyeball  to  the  orbital 
,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  all  the  tissue  affected.  We 
begin  the  operation  by  extending  the  external  palpebral  angle  by  an 
incision  made  with  a  bistoury.  Then,  having  fixed  the  eye  with 
fixation  forceps,  we  dissect  the  lids,  separating  them  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  turning  them  upwards  and  downwards.  We 
next  remove  the  entire  eyeball,  and  then  by  degrees  all  the  orbital 
16 
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tissue  affected  by  the  disease.  We  must  carefully  examine  the  orbital 
cavity,  and  wherever  we  find  diseased  tissue,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
removed  down  to  the  bone.  If  necessary,  we  scrape  the  periosteum, 
and  may  perhaps  be  compelled  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  bone  form- 
ing the  orbital  wall. 

The  hemorrhage,  which  is  sometimes  considerable,  may  be  checked 
by  iced-water  injections  and  by  plugging.  The  external  commissure 
must  then  be  united  by  simple  sutures. 


ART.  IX.— Ossification  of  the  Choroid. 

Osseous  tissue  has  often  been  observed  in  atrophied  eyes.  It  arises 
from  the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
choroid.  Sometimes  only  a  few  bone  corpuscles  are  found  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  choroid  ;  sometimes  there  exists  a  true  osseous 
shell,  extending  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
eyeball,  and  even  to  the  ciliary  body. 

This  osseous  change  of  the  choroid  in  atrophic  eyes  may  become 
a  source  of  acute  pain,  spontaneously  or  on  the  eyeball  being  touched  ; 
the  risk  of  a  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye  then  demands 
the  immediate  enucleation  of  the  atrophied  one. 


ART.  X. — Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Choroid. 

i.  The  deficiency  in  the  choroid,  known  as  choroidal  coloboma, 
is  generally  attended  with  a  similar  anomaly  of  the  iris  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  eye.  Coloboma  generally  begins  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  ends  at  some  distance  from  the 
ciliary  body.  Sometimes  there  is  also  a  deficiency  of  the  ciliary  body, 
and  there  may  even  be  a  furrow  on  the  lens.  Sometimes  the  whole 
eye  is  affected  with  microphthalmia.  We  observe,  also,  more  or  less 
extended  colobomata,  oval  and  exactly  limited  to  the  macular  region  ; 
they  are  considered  as  remains  of  the  choroidal  fissure. 

To  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  part  where  the  choroid  is  deficient 
gives  the  white  reflection  characteristic  of  the  sclerotic.  On  this 
white  patch  we  find  traces  of  pigment  and  of  the  choroidal  vessels : 
its  border  is  highly  pigmented. 

The  sclerotic  at  the  coloboma  presents  an  irregular  ectasia.  As 
to  the  retina,  sometimes  it  also  is  absent,  and,  in  place  of  these  two 
membranes,  viz.,  the  choroid  and  retina,  we  find  the  sclerotic  covered 
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with  a  thin  structureless  layer.  At  other  times,  the  retina,  although 
thin,  is  normal,  and  covers  the  entire  extent  of  the  ectasia,  or  passes 
over  it  in  the  form  of  folds. 

According  to  one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  the  vessels  of  the 
retina  are  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  to  follow  a  different  course  ; 
sometimes  they  stop  when  they  reach  the  coloboma,  and  then  proceed 
along  its  margin  ;  sometimes  they  are  seen  to  cross  over  the  coloboma, 
forming  at  the  margin  of  the  ectasia  a  bend,  which  varies  in  depth 
with  the  depth  of  the  ectasia.  Having  entered  it,  they  are  seen  at  the 
various  levels  of  the  ectasia.  But  again,  the  vessels  may  be  in  close 
connection  with  the  ectasia  of  the  retina,  showing  as  many  interruptions 
as  that  membrane  has  folds. 

When  the  extremity  of  the  coloboma  does  not  extend  to  the  optic 
nerve,  the  papilla  appears  in  its  usual  form,  or  with  a  small  cone,  or 
even  a  small  coloboma  of  its  sheath.  The  papilla,  oval  in  the  hori- 
zontal diameter,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  coloboma  only  by  its 
rose-colored  tint.  In  a  few  cases,  coloboma  of  the  choroid  has  been 
found  in  both  eyes. 

This  anomaly  is  accompanied  with  a  defect  in  the  field  of  vision 
and  a  certain  degree  of  amblyopia  and  myopia. 

2.  Albinism,  or  the  congenital  absence  of  pigment  in  the  choroid, 
is  met  with  in  very  varying  degrees.  The  scarcer  the  pigment,  the 
more  distinctly  do  we  see  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  choroidal 
vessels  with  their  finer  branches  and  the  vasa  vorticosa.  Persons 
affected  with  albinism  suffer  greatly  from  a  bright  light,  and  therefore 
seek  a  dim  one,  in  which  they  can  see  objects  distinctly  only  on 
bringing  them  very  near.  Thus,  in  such  cases,  we  have  a  development 
of  myopia  with  a  certain  amount  of  amblyopia.  The  higher  degrees 
of  albinism,  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  and  parenchyma  of  the  choroid 
are  almost  devoid  of  pigment,  are  always  accompanied  with  nystagmus. 

This  anomaly  has  been  often  observed  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family  and  seems  to  be  hereditary. 

We  can  do  nothing  more  than  relieve  persons  affected  with  albinism 
by  prescribing  blue  or  smoked  glasses,  which  diminish  the  intensity  of 
the  light. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
GLAUCOMA. 

Glaucomatous  affections  are  characterized  by  increase  of  the  intra- 
ocular tension,  which  excess  of  pressure  gives  rise  to  the  following 
phenomena : — 

i.  The  eyeball  becomes  harder  and  firmer;  the  existence  of  this 
hardness  may  be  proved  by  the  sense  of  touch  or  by  various  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  tonometers  of  Bonders,  Dor,  Weber,  Priestley  Smith, 
MaklakofT,  but  these  instruments  are  not  in  very  general  use,  because 
they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  apply. 

Bowman  has  proposed  to  represent  the  word  tension  by  the  letter  T,  and  normal 
tension  by  Tn.  If  the  tension  is  increased,  he  represents  the  various  degrees  by 
T  -|-  i,  T  +  2,  T  -|-  3.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diminished,  he  represents  it 
byT-i,T-2,T-3. 

When  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  tension,  it  may  be  represented  by  T  (?). 

2.  The  anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower,  because  the  iris  and 
lens  are  pushed  forwards.  The  lens  may  become  less  convex  by  the 
tension  of  its  ligament,  and  this  condition  explains  the  fact  that  the  eye 
becomes  slightly  hypermetropic.  Less  frequently  it  becomes  myopic 
by  the  advancement  of  the  lens. 

3.  The  ciliary  nerves  lose  their  conductility  from  the  excessive 
pressure,  and  thus  ensue  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  dimi- 
nution in  the  power  of  accommodation  (presbyopia  and  any  latent 
hypermetropia  becoming  manifest),  and  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea. 
This  membrane  shows  more  or  less  insensibility  on  being  touched  with 
a  feather  or  small  roll  of  paper,  which  is  the  article  generally  used  to 
make  this  investigation, 

The  strain  on  the  ciliary  nerves  also  explains  the  violent  neuralgic 
pains  which  accompany  any  sudden  increase  of  intraocular  pressure. 
The  proof  that  we  have  here  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pains  disappear  immediately  on  our 
performing  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  (von  Graefe). 

4.  The  posterior  circulation  of  the  eye  becomes  disturbed,  espe- 
cially in  the  vasa  vorticosa,  which  are  compressed  as  they  pierce  the 
sclerotic.  In  consequence  of  this  mechanical  obstruction  the  venous 
blood  from  the  eye  is  carried  to  the  anterior  ciliary  veins,  and  thus  we 
find  the  subconjunctival  veins  choked  with  blood,  tortuous  and  forming 
many  anastomoses. 
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5.  The  arteries  of  the  optic  papilla  are  seen  to  pulsate,  either  spon- 
taneously or  on  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  eyeball.  The  reason  of 
these  pulsations,  which  may  also  be  produced  on  firmly  compressing  a 
normal  eye,  must  be  sought  in  the  resistance  which  the  tension  of  the 
eye  gives  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  flow  of  blood  into  the  eye  can  only  take  place  when  the  propelling  power  is 
greater  than  the  intraocular  pressure.  In  the  normal  condition,  the  arterial  pulsations 
characteristic  of  glaucoma  do  not  exist,  because  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system  is 
greater  than  the  intraocular  pressure,  consequently  the  blood  enters  the  eye  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream. 

6.  The  optic  papilla  is   pushed   back  through  the  opening  in  the 

Fig.  81. 
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choroid  and  sclerotic  ring,  sometimes  even  behind  the  level  of  the 
sclerotic  (Fig.  81).  The  intraocular  pressure  acts,  it  is  true,  with  equal 
power  on  any  point  of  the  membrane  which  encloses  the  vitreous  body  J 
but  the  optic  papilla,  less  resisting,  yields  more  readily,  and  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  with  the  vessel  and  nerve  fibres,  is  pushed  backwards  (excava- 
tion of  the  papilla). 

At  the  papilla  we  therefore  find  a  cavity  with  an  overhanging  supe- 
rior margin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  the  lamina  cribrosa  and 
the  optic  nerve  fibres  and  vessels.    To  the  ophthalmoscope  the  appear- 
and e  of  glaucomatous  excavation  is  very  characteristic  (Fig.  82)  ;   the 
in  of  the  excavation,  with    perpendicular   edges,  is  clearly  seen, 
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and  hides  from  us  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  bottom,  which  it  over- 
laps. Thus,  on  following  the  course  of  the  vessels  from  the  point 
where  they  emerge  from  the  optic  nerve,  we  see  them  at  first  running 
along  the  cavity  and  suddenly  interrupted  when  they  reach  the  periph- 
ery. The  retinal  vessels,  when  they  reach  the  margin  of  the  papilla, 
stop  as  if  cut  short,  or  go  over  it  like  a  hook.  There  is  thus  an 
_  apparent  solution  of  contin- 

uity between  the  vessels  of 
the  papilla  and  those  of  the 
retina,  since  we  cannot  see 
that  part  of  the  vessel  which 
is  on  the  side  of  the  exca- 
vation and  hidden  by  its 
border. 

To  make  sure  of  the  differ- 
ence  of    level   between  the 
retina  and  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation,    we    must    give 
slight   lateral  movements  to 
the  bi-convex  lens  generally 
used  in  the  indirect  method. 
We  then  notice  that  the  mar- 
gin of  the  excavation,  which 
corresponds  with  the  level  of  the  retina,  comes  in  front  of  the  margin 
of  the  papilla.     On  examining  in  the  same  way  a  vessel  in  the  fundus 
of  the  eye,  we  find  that  the  portion  of  the  vessel  situated  on  the  retina 

undergoes  a  greater  displace- 
FlG-  84'  ment  than  that  on  the  bottom 

of  the  excavation.  This  dif- 
ference (parallactic  displace- 
ment) is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  exca- 
vation. 

Besides  these  phenomena, 
we  also  observe  that  the  point 
of  emergence  of  the  vessels 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  nearer 
the  margin  of  the  papilla, 
whilst  in  the  normal  state  it 
is  placed  almost  at  the  centre. 
The  veins  are  engorged  and 
flat,  but  the  arteries  are  di- 
minished in    calibre   by  the 
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resistance  which  they  meet  as  they  emerge.  Again,  we  should  mention 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  papilla,  on  which  we  can  easily  distin- 
guish the  meshes  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  the  white  ring  which  sur- 
rounds the  margin  of  the  excavation.  This  ring  is  due  to  the  atrophy 
of  the  choroid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerve  (Schweigger). 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  glaucomatous  excavation  from  physio- 
logical and  atrophic  excavations.  Physiological  excavation  (Fig.  83), 
as  a  rule,  only  affects  the  centre  of  the  papilla,  round  the  point  of 
emergence  of  the  vessels,  and  never  invades  the  entire  nerve  as  does 
the  glaucomatous  excavation.  On  one  side  or  another  it  is  always 
separated  from  the  margin  of  the  papilla  by  a  portion  of  nervous 
tissue,  which  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  retina.  Atrophic  excavation 
(Fig.  84)  extends  to  the  very  margin  of  the  papilla,  but  gradually  rises 
to  the  level  of  the  retina.  Its  margin  is  not  undermined,  and  conse- 
quently the  continuity  of  the  vessels  is  not  interrupted — at  most  they 
are  slightly  bent.  It  is  not  extremely  rare  to  observe  eyes  with  charac- 
teristic glaucomatous  excavation  and  no  other  symptom  of  glaucoma. 
I  have  myself  seen  a  very  striking  example  of  it  with  full  vision  which 
never  ended  in  glaucoma.     Probably  the  effect  is  congenital. 

7.  As  to  the  functional  condition  of  the  eye,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
byopia and  alterations  of  refraction  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, the  ischaemia  of  the  retina  and  the  compression  of  the  optic 
nerve  give  rise  to  diminution  of  the  central  vision,  and  to  an  irregular 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  beginning  almost  always  with  the 
nasal  side.  Perception  of  colors,  as  a  rule,  remains  normal,  but  the 
sense  of  light  seems  to  become  weaker.  Patients  affected  with  glau- 
coma often  complain  of  colored  circles  round  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the 
most  external  being  red,  and  the  most  internal  bluish-green. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  attributed  to  irregular  refraction  of  the 
lens,  rendered  more  sensible  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (Donders). 
It  may  also  depend  on  imperfect  transparency  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous 
or  the  vitreous.  Moreover,  this  phenomenon  also  occurs  in  some  affec- 
tions of  the  cornea  where  there  is  no  glaucomatous  complication. 

The  different  manifestations  of  increased  intraocular  pressure  which 
we  have  just  described  fall  into  one  of  two  groups,  according  as  the 
pressure  increases  suddenly,  or  by  slow  degrees.  By  this  we  may  dis- 
tinguish acute  from  chronic  glaucoma. 


A.  ACUTE  GLAUCOMA. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  (70  to  75  per  cent.),  acute  glaucoma  is  pre- 
ceded by  certain  very  chara<  teristic  pmdromata.  These  symptoms 
consist,   in    the   first  place,  of  a  sudden   diminution  in  the  power  of 
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accommodation  (presbyopia  increasing,  or  a  latent  hypermetropia 
becoming  manifest),  in  the  appearance  of  colored  circles  round  flames, 
in  temporary  difficulties  of  vision,  which  may  last  from  a  few  minutes 
to  several  hours  and  during  which  the  patient  sees  objects  as  if  through 
a  fog. 

The  phenomena  chiefly  occur  when  the  head  is  congested,  as  after 
taking  food,  after  a  sleepless  night,  emotions,  etc.  The  patients  also 
sometimes  complain  of  acute  pain  in  the  bones  forming  the  orbit.  If, 
at  the  moment  when  these  phenomena  occur,  the  eye  is  examined,  we 
find  a  slight  haziness  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor,  changing  the 
color  of  the  iris  and  the  black  reflection  of  the  pupil,  which  is  some- 
what dilated  and  sluggish.  These  symptoms  soon  disappear,  and 
everything  again  assumes  the  normal  condition.  Then,  after  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  they  reappear,  and  so  return  after  intervals  of  com- 
plete remission.  This  return  of  the  eye  to  its  normal  state  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  incipient  period  of  glaucoma,  which  may  last  one,  two, 
or  even  more,  years. 

Yet  a  glaucomatous  attack  may  supervene  suddenly,  without  any  of 
the  forewarnings  which  we  have  just  described.  It  sets  in  during  the 
night,  and  is  characterized  by  acute  pain  in  the  eye,  radiating  to  the 
head,  with  well-marked  subconjunctival  injection,  lachrymation  and 
chemosis. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  muddy,  and  sometimes  forms  deposits  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea ;  the  iris  is  discolored,  the  pupil 
irregularly  and  widely  dilated,  giving  a  grayish-yellowish  reflection. 
The  eyeball  becomes  exceedingly  hard,  and  the  cornea  insensible  to 
touch. 

Vision  is  more  or  less  affected  ;  it  may  be  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
so  that  the  patient  cannot  see  the  brightness  of  a  lamp  placed  before 
the  eye;  or  it  may  be  partially  preserved,  the  patient  being  able  to 
distinguish  night  from  day.     Photopsia  is  almost  always  present. 

During  the  glaucomatous  attack  we  are  unable  to  make  an  ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  because  of  the  haziness  of  the  cornea,  aqueous 
and  vitreous. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  general  febrile  con- 
dition, sometimes  with  obstinate  vomiting,  which  may  cause  us 
to  think  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  gastric  affection  or  severe 
migraine. 

Rarely  does  a  first  attack  of  glaucoma  completely  and  permanently 
destroy  vision.  As  a  rule,  after  being  present  for  a  time  varying  from 
a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  the  symptoms  which  we  have  enumerated 
diminish  in  intensity,  by  slow  degrees  vision  returns,  and  after  some 
time  there  remains  no  trace  of  the  attack  except  a  slight  increase  of 
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tension,  a  slight  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  central  vision,  and  a 
slight  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 

This  state  of  matters  may  last  for  weeks  or  months,  but  suddenly 
another  glaucomatous  attack  supervenes,  similar  to  the  one  which  we 
have  just  described,  and  again  followed  by  a  remission  of  all  the 
symptoms.  Then  the  attacks  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
the  intervals  between  them  shorter. 

After  each  attack  the  loss  of  vision  increases,  and  portions  of  the 
visual  field  left  intact  by  the  previous  exacerbation  become  more  and 
more  involved.  The  tension  of  the  eyeball  gradually  increases,  the 
cornea  by  degrees  loses  its  transparency  and  sensibility,  the  anterior 
chamber  becomes  shallower,  the  iris  is  discolored,  both  iris  and  lens 
are  pushed  forward  towards  the  cornea.  The  pupil  becomes  very  large 
and  fixed,  and  presents  a  grayish  or  greenish  reflection. 

If,  during  one  of  the  periods  of  remission,  after  a  few  such  attacks, 
we  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find  a  diffuse  haze  of 
the  cornea  and  vitreous  humor,  the  characteristic  alterations  of  the 
optic  papilla  (see  p.  245),  arterial  pulsation  and,  exceptionally,  ecchy- 
moses  of  the  retina  and  choroid. 

Even  after  vision  is  completely  destroyed  (absolute  glaucoma),  the 
glaucomatous  process  may  make  progress,  leading  to  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  all  the  structures  of  the  eyeball.  The  cornea  still  further  loses 
its  transparency  and  becomes  the  seat  of  ulceration ;  the  tissue  of  the 
iris  continues  to  atrophy  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  and  discolored 
ring.  The  lens  becomes  opaque,  softens  and  swells,  and  there  super- 
venes hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  vitreous  body, 
and  the  parenchyma  of  the  deep  structures  of  the  eye;  this  hemor- 
rhage still  further  increases  the  excessive  tension  of  the  eyeball. 
The  dirty-colored,  grayish  sclerotic  at  last  yields  to  the  pressure, 
forming  ectasias  in  the  equatorial  region  and  in  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  eyeball. 

The  eye  may  remain  for  some  length  of  time  in  this  condition,  hard 
as  a  piece  of  marble,  and  the  conjunctiva  furrowed  with  the  large 
ciliary  veins  which  anastomose  around  the  cornea.  In  other  cases, 
there  are  signs  of  a  slow  atrophy,  which  may  also  take  place  as  a 
consequence  of  purulent  choroiditis  or  after  separation  of  the  retina 
(Ark,  Schweigger). 

Still  we  must  not  think  that  all  eyes  affected  with  glaucoma  follow 
pre<  isely  the  course  that  has  just  been  described.  Acute  glaucoma, 
losing  its  intermittent  character  and  even  the  most  of  its  inflammatory 
symptoms,  may  become  transformed  into  chronic  glaucoma. 
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B.  CHRONIC  GLAUCOMA. 

We  may  distinguish  two  forms  of  chronic  glaucoma — 

i.   Chronic  glaucoma  with  inflammatory  symptoms. 

2.   Simple  chronic  glaucoma. 

i.  Chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  distinguished  from  the 
acute  variety  by  the  uninterrupted  presence  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms,  which  are  periodically  increased  by  slight  inflammatory 
exacerbations.  It  begins  with  the  prodromata  common  to  it  and  to 
acute  glaucoma,  and  these  first  symptoms  become  more  and  more 
pronounced,  and  finally  become  permanently  and  progressively  estab- 
lished. 

The  cornea  loses  its  brilliance  and  its  sensibility,  the  anterior  cham- 
ber becomes  shallower,  the  aqueous  becomes  slightly  turbid,  the  iris 
and  lens  advance  towards  the  cornea,  the  sclerotic  assumes  a  grayish 
tint,  and  the  subconjunctival  veins  increase  in  number  and  volume. 
The  eye  becomes  more  and  more  hard  till  it  feels  like  a  piece  of  stone. 
On  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find  progressive  excavation  of 
the  papilla  with  arterial  pulsations.  The  vision  continues  to  decrease, 
the  visual  field  becomes  contracted,  generally  from  within  outwards, 
and  ultimately  the  patient  becomes  quite  blind. 

In  the  course  of  this  gradual  and  slow  progress,  which  may  occupy 
a  very  variable  space  of  time,  acute  exacerbations  supervene,  during 
which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  become  more  marked.  The  patient 
then  complains  of  very  acute  ciliary  pain,  the  hardness  of  the  ball 
suddenly  increases,  the  cornea  becomes  perfectly  insensible,  the  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  is  greater,  as  is  also  the  turbidity  of  the  cornea 
and  aqueous  humor,  and  the  patient  sees  everything  as  through  a 
thick  fog. 

These  exacerbations  sometimes  supervene  without  any  obvious  cause, 
more  frequently  when  the  head  is  congested  by  some  passing  condition. 
They  may  disappear  in  a  few  hours  or  last  for  several  days,  and 
the  eye  regain  its  previous  condition,  except  that  there  is  a  greater 
diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness  than  the  chronic  disease  would 
give  rise  to  in  the  same  length  of  time  if  uncomplicated  with  an 
exacerbation. 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  course  of  chronic  glaucoma  is  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  true  subacute  attack,  and  that  afterwards  it  maintains 
the  character  of  acute  glaucoma.  It  may  thus  pass  through  all  the 
stages  which  we  have  already  described,  and  end  in  the  same  way  as 
acute  glaucoma. 

Cases  have  also  been  observed  in  which  the  chronic  glaucoma  has 
lost  all  its  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  assumed  the  aspect  of  simple 
chronic  glaucoma. 
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2.  Simple  Glaucoma. — In  this  variety  of  glaucoma  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  entirely  absent,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eye- 
ball does  not  materially  differ  from  that  in  the  normal  eye.  At  most, 
we  may  find,  after  some  exciting  cause,  a  slight  pericorneal  injection, 
and  a  slight  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor  soon  disappearing.  In 
short,  the  patient  does  not  complain  of  any  pain,  and  the  exterior  of 
the  eye  preserves  its  natural  appearance. 

It  is  often  difficult  in  the  early  stages,  and  even  throughout  the  dis- 
ease, to  decide  by  the  sense  of  touch  whether  the  eye  be  harder  than 
usual.  This  is  all  the  more  difficult  that  the  physiological  tension  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation. 

To  the  ophthalmoscope  the  media  of  the  eye  seem  to  be  completely 
transparent ;  but  we  find  the  characteristic  excavation  of  the  papilla, 
and  the  arterial  pulsations,  which  are  either  spontaneous,  or  easily  pro- 
duced by  slight  pressure  of  the  fingers  on  the  eye. 

Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  excavation  is  produced.  The  nerve 
fibres  accommodate  themselves  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  the 
pressure  (excavation  of  the  papilla  without  disturbance  of  vision),  and 
do  not  really  suffer  till  the  pressure  has  exceeded  a  certain  amount. 
They  then  begin  to  atrophy,  and  the  papilla  takes  the  white  color  of 
atrophic  degeneration. 

As  to  the  vision,  the  visual  field  begins  to  contract  generally  on  the 
internal  side,  and  this  contraction  gradually  extends  towards  the  centre 
and  round  the  periphery.  The  central  visual  acuteness  may  remain 
for  a  long  time  relatively  good,  until  the  defect  in  the  visual  field 
extends  beyond  the  point  of  fixation.  Thus,  simple  glaucoma  may 
end  in  complete  blindness  without  the  patient  experiencing  any  pain, 
only  the  eyeball  being  a  little  harder  than  normally  and  the  optic 
papilla  excavated. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  generally  lasts  for  several 
years  ;  it  usually  affects  both  eyes  successively. 

It  may  also  happen  that  simple  glaucoma  suddenly  changes  its 
character  and  becomes  more  like  inflammatory  chronic,  or  even  acute, 
glaucoma. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  was  considered  from  the  earliest  times 
an  incurable  one,  which  sooner  or  later  must  produce  absolute  blind- 
ness. 

The  prognosis  of  glaucoma  has  considerably  changed  since  the  for- 
tunate discovery  by  von  Graefe,  that  iridectomy  is  a  sovereign  remedy. 
The  earlier  in  the  course  of  the  disease  this  operation  is  performed,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  prove  efficacious. 

If  performed  during  the  period  of  prodromata,  it  cuts  short  the 
disease  and  preserves,  or  even  improves,  the  vision. 
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In  acute  glaucoma,  complete  restoration  is  obtained  if  the  operation 
be  performed  at  once  ;  at  a  later  period,  if  excavation  of  the  papilla 
and  marked  contraction  of  the  visual  field  have  already  taken  place, 
we  can  only  hope  to  preserve  the  vision  in  the  same  condition  that 
exists  at  the  time  of  operation.  During  the  first  few  weeks  after 
the  operation,  the  vision  may  somewhat  gain  in  acuteness  and  the 
visual  field  extend.  When  the  eye  has  been  blind  for  a  length  of  time, 
operation  can  only  be  of  service  in  relieving  the  patient  of  severe 
ciliary  pain. 

In  chronic  glaucoma,  the  operation  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  the  functional  condition  of  the  eye  remains  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  surgical  interference.  But,  if  the  iridectomy  is  performed 
immediately  after  an  acute  exacerbation  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
chronic  variety  of  glaucoma,  the  vision  returns  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  before  the  last  attack. 

In  simple  glaucoma,  the  effect  of  operation  (iridectomy  or  sclero- 
tomy) is  much  less  sure.  It  sometimes  preserves  the  vision  in  statu 
quo ;  more  rarely  it  improves  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  cases 
of  simple  glaucoma  have  been  observed  in  which  the  operation  did  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  sometimes  it  has  only  arrested  it  for 
a  time,  and  has  had  to  be  repeated ;  lastly,  operation  has  also  been 
followed  by  an  immediate  aggravation  of  the  disease.  Without  con- 
sidering the  diminution  of  vision  due  to  the  astigmatism,  which  can 
be  corrected  by  cylindrical  lenses,  following  the  operation,  it  happens, 
in  cases  where  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  has  attained  nearly 
the  point  of  fixation,  that  the  central  vision  is  entirely  lost  after  and 
notwithstanding  the  operation.  It  may  be  that  in  the  last  phases 
of  the  disease  the  operation  does  not  prevent  the  amount  of  vision 
from  diminishing,  because  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres,  produced  by 
the  compression  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  proceeds  even  after 
its  exciting  cause  has  been  removed.  Apart  from  such  facts,  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  the  operation,  performed  when  there  only  remains 
a  small  portion  of  the  visual  field  to  the  upper  and  outer  aspects,  has 
preserved  this  remaining  portion  for  many  years. 

Etiology. — Although  at  the  present  day  it  seems  beyond  all  doubt 
that  glaucoma  consists  of  an  increase  of  the  intraocular  tension, 
opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  cause  of  this  increase.  According  to  von 
Graefe,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  an  inflammatory  alteration  of  the 
choroid  and  iris  (serous  irido-choroiditis),  with  hypersecretion  of  serous 
fluid,  which  increases  the  volume  of  the  vitreous  body. 

According  to  Donders,  this  hypersecretion  is  due  to  an  alteration  in 
the  nerves  which  regulate  the  secretion,  so  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  external  to  the  eye.    Cusco  and  Coccius  hold  that  the  starting  point 
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of  glaucoma  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  ;  the  thickening  and 
secondary  contraction  of  the  sclerotic  tissue  furnishing  in  such  cases 
the  mechanical  cause  of  the  intraocular  compression.  Again,  Weber 
and  Knies  say  that  there  are  anatomical  changes  in  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  canal  of  Schlemm  and  Fantana's  space,  which,  by  com- 
pression and  obturation  of  the  so-called  angle  of  filtration,  diminish 
or  prevent  the  exit  of  the  intraocular  fluids  j  and  de  Wecker  has  stated 
his  opinion  that  the  efficacy  of  the  operation  in  glaucoma  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  cicatrix  which  promotes  the  filtration  of  these  fluids. 

Brailey,  having  examined  a  large  number  of  glaucomatous  eyes,  has 
not  always  found  the  anatomical  changes  stated  above,  and  has  even 
found  them,  as  have  Pagenstecher  and  Schnabel,  in  cases  when  the 
tension  of  the  eyeball  was  diminished ;  he  regards  as  a  chief  factor 
in  the  pathology  of  glaucoma  the  distention  of  the  blood-vessels, 
especially  of  the  ciliary  region,  and  the  thinning  of  their  walls;  these 
conditions  producing  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  eye- 
ball, and  the  hypersecretion  of  the  intraocular  fluids.  Priestley  Smith 
believes  that  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lens,  which  he  has 
ascertained  to  occur  as  life  advances,  diminishes  or  obliterates  the  in- 
terval between  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, blocking  the  passage  of  the  intraocular  fluids,  and  giving  the 
starting  point  for  glaucoma.  Ulrich  considers  this  passage  impeded 
by  alteration  of  the  iris,  and  Stilling  by  alteration  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Whatever  be  the  different  theories  as  to  the  aetiology  of  glaucoma — 
and  in  our  opinion  this  disease  may  be  due  to  each  of  these  causes  in 
isolated  or  combined  action,  in  so  far  as  they  produce  hypersecretion 
or  abnormal  retention  of  the  intraocular  fluids,  or  both  of  them — age, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  sclerotic  increasing  with  it,  certainly  occupy  an 
important  part.  This  disease  is  rarely  found  before  the  age  of  thirty, 
except  in  children  with  keratoglobus,  and  it  most  frequently  occurs  in 
persons  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  Gout  and  arterio-sclerosis 
seem  to  predispose  ;  violent  emotion,  sorrow  and  depressing  influences 
in  general  have  been  noticed  to  precede  the  onset  of  acute  glaucoma. 
Instillation  of  atropine  in  a  predisposed  eye  is  liable  to  bring  on  an 
acute  attack.  We  have  observed  several  cases  of  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced by  general  contusion  of  the  eyeball  with  mydriasis. 

Glaucoma  seems  sometimes  to  be  hereditary,  especially  in  its  inflam- 
matory varieties  (von  Graefe). 

Lastly,  not  unseldom  do  we  find  glaucoma  occurring  in  eyes  suffering 
from  other  diseases  ;  and  this  variety,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  glaucoma  in  general,  has  received  the 
name  of  secondary  glaucoma* 
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C.  SECONDARY  GLAUCOMA. 

In  this  complication  we  must  distinguish  those  cases  in  which  the 
primary  disease  predisposes  to  a  glaucomatous  attack,  from  those  in 
which  the  glaucoma  supervenes  in  a  diseased  eye  which  would  ulti- 
mately have  become  glaucomatous  even  if  otherwise  healthy. 

In  the  first  group  we  must  include  all  staphylomatous  affections,  in 
which  a  part  of  the  envelope  of  the  eye  has  yielded  to  the  intraocular 
pressure — for  example,  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  or,  less  frequently, 
of  the  sclerotic.  In  these  diseases  it  may  happen  that  the  resistance  of 
the  surrounding  membranes  is  increased  with  age,  whilst  the  internal 
pressure  remains  the  same.  The  pressure  then  acts  on  the  weakest 
part,  which  corresponds  to  the  optic  papilla.  Other  affections  of  the 
cornea  which  become  but  seldom  complicated  with  glaucoma  are — 
diffuse  keratitis,  riband-like  transverse  infiltration,  certain  varieties  of 
wide  ulceration,  and  herpes  cornese. 

We  should  also  here  mention  cases  in  which  the  iris  or  choroid  is 
subjected  to  prolonged  irritation,  as  when  there  is  a  cicatrix  with  ad- 
hesion of  the  iris,  or  when,  after  an  injury  of  the  lens  capsule,  the 
lens  is  increased  in  size  by  the  swelling  of  its  cortical  substance,  and 
thus  presses  on  the  iris.  Again,  after  dislocation  the  lens  may  act  as 
a  foreign  body  and  irritate  the  structures  with  which  it  is  in  contact ; 
for  the  same  reasons  tumors  of  the  choroid  are  sometimes  accompanied 
with  glaucoma. 

We  would  also  mention  serous  iritis  and  posterior  synechia?  ;  in 
complete  annular  synechia  the  communication  between  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  and  the  vitreous  body  is  interrupted,  so  that  the 
fluids  accumulate  behind  the  iris  and  cause  an  abnormal  tension. 

In  all  these  cases  glaucoma  is  more  easily  established  the  greater  the 
resistance  of  the  sclerotic,  and  the  less  it  yields  to  the  intraocular 
pressure  from  loss  of  elasticity,  as  in  old  and  rheumatic  people. 

Hemorrhagic  Glaucoma. — Retinal  hemorrhages  are  sometimes 
followed  by  acute  or  subacute  glaucoma,  although  no  other  relation 
can  be  traced  between  these  two  diseases  than  those  anatomical 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels  (arterio-sclerosis)  which  are  the  chief 
factors  of  both.  Iridectomy  in  general  seems  of  no  avail  in  this  form 
of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Our  treatment  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the 
operation  of  iridectomy,  which,  according  to  von  Graefe's  great  dis- 
covery, permanently  diminishes  the  increased  intraocular  pressure. 
Puncture  of  the  sclerotic  with  exit  of  some  vitreous  (Mackenzie,  1830), 
paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  (Desmarres,  1841),  diminish  the 
pressure  only  temporarily,  but   do  not  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
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glaucoma.  Blood-letting  and  medication  are  of  absolutely  no  use ; 
and  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  are  only  beneficial  in  so  far 
as  they  soothe  the  pain  for  the  time  being  till  we  are  ready  to  operate. 
Instillations  of  eserine  (Weber,  Laqueur)  and  pilocarpine  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  the  diminution  of  intraocular  tension. 
These  alkaloids  should  be  employed  when  we  have  reason  to  fear  the 
onset  of  a  glaucomatous  attack  (period  of  prodromata)  ;  when,  in  a 
glaucomatous  attack,  we  are  obliged  to  delay  operation  for  some  good 
reason ;  when  the  operation  has  given  an  insufficient  result ;  or  in 
cases  of  hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  in  which  iridectomy  is  generally  of 
no  service.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  one  eye  is  already  lost  by 
glaucoma,  we  have  seen  the  other,  also  affected  by  hemorrhagic  glau- 
coma, freed  of  its  glaucomatous  symptoms  by  regular  instillation 
of  pilocarpine  j  the  visual  acuteness,  as  also  the  field  of  vision,  being 
greatly  improved,  and  this  improvement  being  maintained. 

As  to  the  method  of  performing  the  iridectomy,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  on  Iridectomy.  Eserine  or  pilocarpine  have  to  be 
used  previously  in  order  to  contract  the  pupil.  The  iridectomy  must 
be  made  in  the  periphery,  and  a  wide  portion  of  iris  must  be  removed. 
According  to  the  rules  already  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Iridec- 
tomy, the  best  position  for  this  excision  is  directly  upwards  or  directly 
downwards.  It  is  of  importance  during  the  operation  to  make  the 
escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  as  slow  as  possible,  for,  if  the  diminution 
of  tension  be  too  sudden,  we  may  have  retinal  hemorrhage,  as  has 
been  observed  after  iridectomy  for  glaucoma. 

After  the  operation,  we  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  consistence 
of  the  eyeball,  the  formation  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  cicatrization. 

Not  unfrequently  we  find,  on  the  day  after  the  operation,  a  certain 
degree  of  tension,  which  gradually  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  This  takes  place  when  the  formation  of  the  anterior  chamber 
is  slow,  allowing  the  iris  to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
cornea. 

The  use  of  eserine  and  perfect  rest  are  then  absolutely  necessary,  till 
the  internal  pressure  is  lowered  to  what  it  generally  is  after  an  iridec- 
tomy, and  till  the  anterior  chamber  is  re-established.  When  the  eye- 
ball preserves  a  marked  hardness,  even  immediately  after  the  operation, 
it  is  better  not  to  use  a  pressure  bandage,  but  merely  to  close  the  lids 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  (von  Graefe).  When  there  is  pain,  even 
although  not  severe,  morphia  must  be  administered  by  subcutaneous 
injections  in  the  temple,  or  we  may  give  chloral  hydrate  internally. 

Von  Graefe  was  the  first  to  describe  a  peculiar  form  of  cicatrization 
which  is  occasionally  seen  after  iridectomy  for  glaucoma.     In  this  form 
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we  find  the  cicatrix  rising  above  the  level  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  a  vesicle,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
incision,  and  filled  with  a  whitish  liquid  (cystoid  cicatrix).  In  such 
cases  we  may  suppose  that  the  conjunctival  wound  has  closed  before 
the  one  in  the  sclerotic,  so  that  the  aqueous  humor  still  escapes,  and 
collects  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  which  becomes  raised  like  a  blister. 

As  a  rule,  this  form  of  cicatrix  does  not  present  any  inconvenience  ; 
but,  in  presence  of  exceptional  cases,  in  which,  after  remaining  in- 
nocuous for  years,  it  has  been  the  starting  point  of  an  inflammation 
which  has  endangered  the  eye,  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  this  irregular  cicatrization,  or  of  arresting  its  pro- 
gress. As  to  arresting  its  progress,  our  only  advice  is  to  prolong  the 
application  of  the  compress  and  bandage,  or  to  attempt,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  make  sure  of  perfect  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  sclerotic  wound  by  destruction  of  the  vesicle. 

As  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the  cystoid  cicatrix, 
we  only  know  one,  namely,  the  methodical  execution  of  the  iridec- 
tomy. It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  extremities  of  the 
iris  flap  are  enclosed  in  the  sclerotic  wound,  they  will  prevent  the 
wound  from  uniting  rapidly  and  regularly.  The  aqueous,  especially 
when  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  increased  tension,  will  thus  continue 
to  escape,  and  will  be  collected  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  for  the  small 
wound  made  in  the  conjunctiva  closes  in  a  very  short  time.  Hence 
we  have  a  universal  indication  to  excise  the  iris  as  carefully  as  possible 
to  the  very  angles  of  the  sclerotic  incision,  and  to  manipulate  as 
already  described  in  order  to  bring  the  margins  of  the  artificial  pupil 
within  the  anterior  chamber.  Still,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  a  cystoid  cicatrix  will  sometimes  be  formed 
even  when  the  execution  of  the  operation  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  must  also  mention  the  fact  that  not  un frequently  we  find  a 
glaucomatous  attack  occurring  in  the  healthy  eye  a  few  days  after 
the  operation  on  the  other.  Although  the  possibility  of  this  accident 
should  not  prevent  our  operating  when  necessary,  still  it  imposes  on 
us  the  duty  of  forewarning  the  patient  or  his  friends.  This  attack 
disappears  rapidly  and  without  return  under  the  use  of  eserine,  and 
does  not  require  immediate  operation. 

When  the  operation  has  had  no  effect,  we  may  be  led  to  perform  it 
a  second  time.  In  such  cases,  we  select  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
corneal  periphery  for  the  second  operation.  Thus,  we  perform  it  at  the 
inferior  margin  if  the  first  has  been  at  the  superior,  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  same  circumstance,  the  re-incision  of  the  sclerotic,  in  order  to 
open  again  the  cicatrix  of  the  first  operation  (cicatrisotomy  of  Wecker, 
or  oulotomy  of  Panas),  has  been  also  employed. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  iridectomy,  in  the  treatment 
of  glaucoma,  by  section  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Hancock's  method  of 
operation  is  as  follows :  A  cataract  knife  is  introduced  at  the  inferior 
and  external  aspect  of  the  corneal  margin,  at  its  junction  with  the 
sclerotic  ;  the  point  of  the  knife  is  made  to  enter  obliquely  from 
before  backwards  and  from  above  downwards,  till  the  sclerotic  fibres 
are  obliquely  divided  for  the  eighth  of  an  inch;  any  effused  blood  is 
allowed  to  escape  along  the  knife.  This  operation  is  seldom  followed 
by  any  disagreeable  symptoms.  In  only  one  of  Hancock's  cases  was 
there  a  little  inflammation,  which  speedily  disappeared. 

Stellwag's  and  de  Wecker's  opinion,  that  the  efficacy  of  iridectomy 
is  not  due  to  the  excision  of  the  iris,  but  to  the  incision  of  the  sclerotic, 
has  been  put  in  practic  by  Cuaglino  (1871),  who  has  replaced  iridectomy 
by  sclerotomy.  In  order  to  avoid  prolapse  of  the  iris,  eserine  has  to 
be  used  before  and  after  this  operation,  which  should  not  be  performed 
if  the  pupil  cannot  be  previously  contracted  to  nearly  pinhole  size. 
The  point  of  von  Graefe's  cataract  knife  is  entered  into  the  anterior 
chamber  as  for  the  puncture  in  cataract  extraction,  but  at  the  distance 
of  1  millimetre  from  the  corneal  margin.  The  counter-puncture  is 
made  at  the  corresponding  point  at  the  other  side  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  section  is  enlarged  by  a  sawing  motion  of  the  knife 
until  only  a  bridge  of  tissue  about  2  millimetres  broad  remains  un- 
divided (de  Wecker).  If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  eserine,  the  pupil 
be  of  irregular  shape,  the  hard  rubber  or  silver  spatula  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  chamber  to  restore  the  pupil  to  its  normal  shape 
by  gentle  pushing  of  the  iris.  But,  should  this  not  prove  satisfactory, 
or  should  there  be  an  actual  prolapse  of  the  iris,  it  would  be  best  to 
turn  the  sclerotomy  into  an  iridectomy.  Sclerotomy  has  been  praised  in 
case  of  hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  as  a  supplemental  operation  when  iri- 
dectomy has  been  of  no  use,  and  in  chronic  simple  glaucoma.  For 
this  last  disease,  we  have  had  to  record  its  failure  many  times,  and  the 
vision  repeatedly  lost  in  eyes  operated  on  by  sclerotomy  while  vision 
was  still  very  satisfactory.  Drainage  of  the  eye  by  means  of  a  gold 
thread,  also  proposed  by  de  Wecker  for  glaucoma,  has  not  met  with  a 
favorable  reception,  and  seems  to  have  been  given  up  even  by  its 
author. 

After  the  iridectomy  has  been  performed,  we  often  find  that  the 
visual  acuteness  improves  considerably  under  suitable  treatment.  This 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  such  mineral  waters  as  act 
on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  in  the  frequent  application  of  dry  cups 
and  artificial  leeches.  Persistent  neuralgia  may  be  checked  by  10-15 
centigrammes  (2-3  grains)  of  quinine  three  or  four  times  daily.  Badal 
and  Abadte  have  obtained  in  these  cases  immediate  and  lasting  relief 
'7 
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by  the  elongation  of  the  external  nasal  nerve,  and  Brailey,  by  the  same 
operation  performed  on  the  supraorbital  nerve.  If  there  be  symptoms 
of  active  congestion,  we  prescribe  derivation  on  the  bowels  (Carlsbad 
or  Marienbad),  leeches  in  case  of  cessation  of  menses  or  haemorrhoids, 
and  if  the  head  be  also  congested  we  can  use  wet  cupping  in  the  neck 
or  Heurteloup's  apparatus  at  the  temples. 

We  should  also  advise  our  patients  to  observe  great  regularity  in 
their  mode  of  life,  warning  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  any  great 
emotion  exposes  them,  and  interdicting  any  excessive  use  of  the  eyes. 

In  cases  of  glaucomatous  degeneration,  which  is  observed  in  the  last 
phases  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  even  after  vision  has  been  lost 
for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  better  to  free  the  patient  of  any  source  of 
pain  by  puncture  of  the  sclerotic  with  escape  of  vitreous,  by  enucleat- 
ing the  ball,  or  by  the  neurectomia  optociliaris. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    OPTIC    NERVE   AND   RETINA. 

Anatomy. — The  optic  nerve  arises  from  the  brain  at  the  posterior 
and  inferior  aspect  of  the  optic  thalamus;  on  account  of  its  form  it 
has  been  called  the  "  optic  tract."  After  having  passed  round  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  the  optic  tract  intercrosses,  at  least  partially,  in 
the  median  line,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  optic 
chiasma. 

From  this  junction  arise  the  two  optic  nerves,  which  run  outwards 
to  the  optic  foramina,  through  which  they  pass  into  the  orbit.  Here 
the  course  of  the  nerve  has  almost  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  and  has  a 
length  of  28  to  29  millimetres  to  its  ocular  insertion,  which  is  situated 
about  4  millimetres  to  the  inner  side  of,  and  somewhat  below  the  centre 
of,  the  posterior  sclerotic  hemisphere. 

The  principal  connections  of  the  optic  nerve  with  different  parts  of 
the  central  organs  have  been  indicated  by  Stilling,  who  has  traced 
nerve  bundles  from  the  thalamus  directly  up  to  the  corp.  quadrigemina, 
and  from  the  tract  up  to  the  cerebral  peduncle.  Other  bundles  coming 
from  the  tract  follow  the  internal  side  of  the  corp.  geniculatum  to 
the  inferior  olive,  to  the  origin  of  the  oculomotorius,  and  to  the  crus 
cerebelli.  Gratiolet  and  Meynert  have  noticed  numerous  bundles 
traced  from  the  thalamus  up  to  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital 
lobe.  Thus  we  obtain  the  anatomical  explanations  of  hemianopsia 
{vide  infra)  in  affections  and  wounds  of  certain  parts  of  the  occipital 
lobe  (Munk),  and  of  affections  of  the  optic  nerve  in  spinal  diseases. 
Semi-decussation  in  the  chiasma  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lateral  bundles  of  the  tract  pass  directly  into  the  nerve  of  the  same 
side  ;  but  the  bundles  of  the  middle  intercross  with  those  of  the  other 
tract,  and  pass  into  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.  The  intercrossing 
bundles  are  the  more  numerous,  and  supply  with  their  nervous  fibres 
the  nasal  parts  (including  the  point  of  fixation)  of  both  retinae,  while 
the  lateral  bundles  supply  the  temporal  parts. 

Till  they  reach  the  point  of  junction,  the  optic  tracts  are  composed 
of  medullated  fibres  without  neurilemma.  At  the  chiasma,  the  pia 
mater  furnishes  an  envelope  which  accompanies  the  optic  nerves  to  the 
eyeball,  and  which  sends  cellular  partitions  into  the  thickness  of  the 
nerve,  thus  dividing  the  nerve  into  several  secondary  bundles.  At 
the  optic  foramen  the  nerve  receives  a  new  fibrous  envelope,  which  is  a 
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prolongation  of  the  cranial  dura  mater.  This  covering  is  composed 
of  two  concentric  layers — viz.,  the  external  sheath,  which  is  the 
thicker,  and  the  internal  sheath.  Between  these  two  layers  there 
is  a  space  which  communicates  at  the  optic  foramen  with  the  cerebral 
arachnoid  space  (Schwalbe). 

The  two  sheaths  unite  to  form  the  sclerotic,  the  fibres  of  the  external 
sheath  bending  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  becoming  lost  in  the  external 
and  middle  layers  of  the  sclerotic,  whilst  the  internal  sheath,  represent- 
ing the  neurilemma,  comes  to  the  intraocular  surface  of  the  sclerotic 
and  becomes  lost  in  its  internal  layer.  We  have  thus  a  fibrous  ring, 
which  is  slightly  prominent,  and  which  also  gives  a  point  of  attachment 
for  the  choroid.  The  optic  nerve  pierces  this  ring  with  a  diminution 
of  its  diameter  from  3  to  1,5  millimetres,  to  enter  the  eyeball,  where 
it  helps  to  form  the  retina  (Fig.  85). 

The  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve  arises  either  directly  from 

Fig.  85. 
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the  ophthalmic  artery,  or  from  a  ciliary  or  muscular  branch  of  that 
artery.  It  pierces  the  envelopes  of  the  nerve  at  a  short  distance  behind 
the  sclerotic,  and  enters  the  central  canal,  in  which  it  runs  forward  till 
it  reaches  the  intraocular  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve  {optic  papilla). 
At  the  papilla  the  artery  terminates  in  two  branches  which  extend,  the 
one  upwards,  the  other  downwards ;  and  these  branches  again  divide 
dichotomously  on  the  optic  papilla  or  near  its  margin,  so  that  there 
are  four  arterial  branches  diverging  over  the  retina. 

The  veins  of  the  retina,  as  a  rule,  unite  into  four  large  veins,  two 
superior  and  two  inferior,  which  converge  towards  the  optic  papilla. 
These  four  veins,  by  their  union  at  the  margin  of  the  papilla,  form 
two  branches,  which  generally  become  united  into  one  near  the  point 
of  emergence  of  the  central  artery,  but  which  may  remain  separate  to 
the  lamina  cribrosa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papilla.     In  addition 
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Fig.  86. 


to  the  central  vessels,  we  also  find  a  certain  number  of  small  arterial 
and  venous  vessels  which  anastomose  with  each  other.  A  few  of  these 
vessels,  which  supply  nourishment  to  the  optic  nerve,  arise  from  the 
central  vessels,  but  the  majority  of  them  come  from  the  ciliary  and 
muscular  arteries ;  it  is  by  them  that  the  vessels  of  the  papilla  and 
retina  communicate  with  the  ciliary  vessels  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
sclerotic. 

The  retina  extends  between  the  vitreous  body  and  the  choroid, 
from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  zonule  of  Zinn.  Becoming  thinner,  it 
is  united  to  the  zonule ;  and, 
if  its  periphery  be  separated,  it 
is  found  to  be  finely  dentated. 
Hence,  this  region  has  been 
called  the  ora  serrata.  This  ter- 
mination, however,  is  only  an 
artificial  one,  for  traces  of  the 
retina  may  be  found  on  the  hya- 
loid membrane,  to  which  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  is  firmly 
fixed. 

The  thickness  of  the  retina  at 
its  centre  is  about  .04  millimetre, 
but  this  gradually  diminishes,  so 
that  in  its  equatorial  regions  it 
is  reduced  to  one-half,  and,  at 
the  ora  serrata  to  a  quarter  of 
its  thickness  at  the  centre. 

The  histological  structure  of 
the  retina  is  very  complicated. 
It  consists  of  nerve  and  cellular 
elements,  intimately  combined, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  exceedingly  small 
and  delicate  details  of  this  mem- 
brane. 

I.  Nerve  Tissue  of  the 
Retina. — We  can  distinguish 
various  layers  of  nerve  tissue 
which,  beginning  with  the  one 
next  to  the  choroid,  are  arranged  in  the  following  order:  — 

(a)  Layer  of  rods  and  cones  (Fig.  86,  9). — Each  of  these  elements 
is  provided  with  a  fibrous  or  elongated  filamentous  appendage  (7), 
which  communicates  with  the  elements  of  the  following  layer. 
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(£)  The  external  granular  layer  is  divided  into  three — viz.,  the 
granular  layer  (7),  the  intergranular  layer  (6),  and  the  cellular  layer 
(5).  These  layers  are  separated  perpendicularly  by  the  fibres  which 
support  the  rods  and  cones,  and  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  elements  of  the  granular  layer. 

These  fibres  also  enter  : — 

(c)  The  molecular  layer  (4),  which  is  composed  of  a  network  of 
very  fine  and  slender  nerve  filaments.  This  layer  gives  origin  to  the 
external  prolongations  of  the  ganglion  cells,  and  these  cells  form,  again, 

(d)  The  ganglion  layer  (3)  ;  and  the  internal  offsets  of  the  ganglia 
enter,  finally, 

(e)  The  nerve  fibrous  layer  (2). 

II.  The  cellular  tissue  is  composed  of  fibres  and  membranes 
which  give  support  to  the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina.  We  have, 
first  of  all,  the  membrana  limitans  (1),  the  innermost  layer  of  the 
retina,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor.  From  its  external  surface  arise 
the  numerous  and  broad-based  radial  fibres  of  Miiller,  which  almost  all 
pierce  the  retina  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  nerve  fibres 
from  the  optic  nerve,  dividing  them  into  bundles.  The  radial  fibres 
then  pass  into  the  layer  of  ganglion  cells,  which  they  surround  with 
filamentous  prolongations.  In  the  molecular  layer  the  radial  fibres 
form  a  very  small  meshed  network.  In  the  granular  layer,  they 
surround  the  cells  with  large  meshes.  Again,  in  the  intergranular 
layer,  they  divide  into  a  very  fine  network,  and,  passing  through  the 
outer  nuclear  layer  as  simple  fibres,  unite  at  the  external  limit  of  that 
membrane.  This  termination  of  the  retinal  cellular  tissue  has  been 
called  the  "  me?nbrana  limitans  externa  "  (Max  Schultze).  It  is  fenes- 
trated, so  as  to  give  passage  to  the  prolongations  of  the  rods  and  cones. 

In  these  radial  fibres,  whose  course  through  the  retinal  has  just  been 
described,  we  find  nuclei  situated  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  cells 
of  the  granular  layer.  They  are  ovoid,  and  their  long  axes  coincide 
with  the  direction  of  the  fibres  ;  they  also  contain  nucleoli. 

We  can  easily  see  that  the  cellular  tissue  sustains  and  gives  support 
to  the  nerve  elements ;  but  it  is  the  nerve  elements  that  determine  the 
shape  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Thus,  when  the  nerve  elements  are 
globular,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ganglion  cells,  the  cellular  tissue  forms 
cavities  ;  but,  when  the  nerve  tissue  is  fibrous,  the  cellular  tissue  forms 
a  network. 

The  structure  of  the  retina  is  subject  to  a  few  modifications  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  elements  near  the  periphery  of  the  mem- 
brane, at  the  optic  nerve  papilla,  and  at  the  yellow  spot  and  fovea 
centralis. 
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The  gradual  thinning  of  the  retina  from  the  centre  towards  the 
periphery  affects,  at  first,  almost  all  the  layers  of  the  membrane  to  an 
equal  extent.  Beginning  at  the  equator,  the  granular  layer  and  the 
layer  of  ganglion  cells  are  the  first  to  disappear;  the  layer  of  rods  also 
disappears  at  the  ora  serrata,  so  that  at  that  point  the  retina  only 
contains  cellular  tissue. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina  contains  only  nerve 
fibres,  which,  having  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid,  become  deflected  at  a  right  angle  to  form  the  innermost  layer 
of  the  retina.  The  external  layers  also  take  origin  in  this  situation  ; 
sometimes  their  margin  is  very  thin,  and  they  gradually  increase  in 

Fig.  87. 


thickness;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  margin  is  occasionally  thick 
and  well  defined. 

At  its  entrance,  the  optic  nerve  measures  on  an  average  1.5  milli- 
metre diameter ;  it  is  round  or  slightly  oval.  At  the  centre  of  the 
papilla,  the  divergence  of  the  nerve  fibres  causes  a  small  hollow  physio- 
logical excavation  (Fig.  83),  which  is  generally  the  point  of  emergence 
of  the  central  vessels  of  the  retina.  Sometimes  this  excavation  is  placed 
eccentrically. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  the  retina,  which  are,  in  reality,  only  a  fan-like 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  in  the  optic  nerve  itself  separated 
into  bundles  by  cellular  portions  which  arise  from  the  envelope  of  the 
optic  nerve.      These  cellular  partitions  stop  at  the  sclerotic  opening, 
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where  they  form  the  fenestrated  membrane  (Fig.  85,  L.  cr.  Lamina 
cribrosa),  which  is  partly  connected  with  the  choroid,  and  partly  with 
the  sclerotic,  from  the  former  of  which  it  sometimes  receives  a  few 
pigment  cells,  visible  to  the  ophthalmoscope.  Thus,  beginning  at  the 
fenestrated  membrane,  the  nerve  fibres  become  perfectly  transparent, 
having  there  lost  the  medullary  envelope  which  makes  their  outline 
opaque. 

At  the  centre  of  the  retina  we  find  the  yellow  spot  (macula  lutea), 
and  at  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot  we  find  the  fovea  centralis. 
The  yellow  spot  is  about  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  is  slightly 
oval  in  the  horizontal  diameter;  in  this  region,  especially  at  the  level 
of  the  fovea  centralis,  the  cellular  tissue  is  much  diminished.  All  the 
nerve  fibres  coming  to  this  spot  terminate  in  a  very  thin  and  almost 
imperceptible  layer ;  the  ganglion  cells  are  here  very  numerous ;  the 
thickness  of  the  nuclear  layer  is  diminished,  and  replaced  by  the  very 
much  elongated  filaments  of  the  cones.  The  rods  gradually  disappear 
as  we  approach  the  macula,  so  that  here  we  only  find  cones.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  radial  fibres,  which  traverse  the  retina  per- 
pendicularly to  its  surface,  in  the  macula  change  their  direction,  and 
converge  towards  the  fovea  centralis. 

The  external  layers  of  the  retina  include,  as  has  been  proved  by 
Boll,  a  colored  substance,  the  retinal  purple,  which  renders  it  pink, 
and  vanishes  rapidly  through  the  influence  of  light.  Under  the  same 
influence  the  internal  extremities  of  the  cones  become  shorter,  as 
Engelmann  assures  us,  again  becoming  larger  in  the  darkness.  These 
changes  are  produced  in  both  eyes,  even  when  one  of  them  only  is 
exposed  to  light,  while  the  other  is  kept  in  darkness ;  and  they  are 
also  to  be  observed  when  both  eyes  are  kept  in  darkness,  the  light 
acting  only  on  part  of  the  skin,  for  instance,  on  the  back.  After 
destruction  of  the  brain,  the  effect  of  the  light  is  produced  only  on 
the  eye  which  is  directly  exposed,  and  not  on  the  other  kept  in 
darkness. 

As  to  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  they  come  from  the  central 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  divide  primarily  on  the 
optic  papilla  and  then  on  the  retina,  forming  with  the  retinal  capillaries 
an  almost  independent  system,  connected  with  the  choroidal  vascular 
system  only  by  the  arterial  circle  of  the  sclerotic,  which  surrounds  the 
optic  nerve  and  sends  vessels  into  the  choroid  and  retina.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  find  numerous  small  arteries,  veins  and  capillaries,  passing 
from  the  margin  of  the  choroid  into  the  optic  nerve,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  capillary  network  that  surrounds  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibres. 
The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  retina  are  generally  found  behind  the 
layer  of  nerve  fibres ;  in   the  region  of  the  optic  papilla  they  pass 
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behind  the  membrana  limitans ;  the  capillaries  extend  to  all  the  other 
layers. 

The  vessels  surrounding  the  macula,  as  in  a  circle,  provide  it  with 
delicate  ramifications  ending  in  capillaries  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is,  however,  itself  entirely  devoid 
of  blood-vessels. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  image  of  the  normal  optic  papilla  (Fig.  87) 
has  been  described  at  p.  35. 


DISEASES    OF   THE    RETINA. 

ART.  I. — Hyperemia  and  Anaemia  of  the  Retina. 

Hyperaemia  cannot  be  considered  as  a  distinct  disease,  but  rather 
as  a  symptom  of  very  various  affections.  It  is  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  define,  that  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  vessels,  which 
is  its  leading  feature,  is  subject  to  very  considerable  physiological 
variation,  so  that  a  reliable  diagnosis  can  only  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  two  eves. 

Arterial,  or  active,  hyperaemia  is  characterized  by  an  abnormal 
redness  of  the  optic  papilla,  which  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  small 
vessels  embedded  in  its  substance.  Venous,  or  passive,  hyperaemia, 
again,  is  distinguished  by  the  tortuosity  of  the  veins,  and  by  their 
being  increased  to  double  or  triple  their  ordinary  size.  They  are 
distended  with  blood,  and  are  of  a  dark-red  color.  In  very  pro- 
nounced cases,  this  hyperaemia  is  accompanied  by  slight  serous  exuda- 
tion, which  is  recognized  as  a  grayish  streak  along  the  venous  trunks. 

The  functional  disturbances  are :  Great  sensibility  of  the  eye  to 
light,  a  sensation  of  fatigue  whilst  working,  and  the  apparition  of 
luminous  points  of  dazzling ;  passive  hyperaemia  is  most  generally 
accompanied  by  an  actual  diminution  of  the  acuteness  of  vision,  which 
is  due  to  the  before-mentioned  serous  exudation. 

These  forms  of  hyperaemia  are,  as  a  rule,  merely  passing,  and  vanish 
with  the  trivial  cause  which  has  excited  them. 

When  they  form  one  of  the  prodromata  or  a  concomitant  of  some 
ocular  affection,  their  progress  is  naturally  connected  with  that  of  the 
disease  itself. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  hyperaemia,  also  decide  the 
prognosis 

/Etiology. — Active  hyperaemia  is  observed  contemporaneously  with 
I  pericorneal  injection,  whenever  the  conjunctiva  is  much  irritated  ; 
when  the  iris  or  <  horoid   is  congested  ;   or,  again,  when   the  eye  has 
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been  exposed  to  great  dazzling,  or  has  been  overworked  under  hurtful 
conditions. 

Venous  hyperemia  is  found  in  diseases  of  the  retina,  or  owes  its 
existence  to  affections  of  the  general  circulation  (diseases  of  the  heart, 
liver,  dysmenorrhea),  or  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  course  of  the 
central  or  ophthalmic  vein  or  venous  sinuses  (orbital  tumors,  tumors 
of  the  brain,  etc.).  Finally,  retinal  hyperaemia  has  been  noticed  at 
the  same  time  as  severe  headache  in  the  first  stage  of  constitutional 
syphilis. 

Treatment. — Apart  from  any  indication  furnished  by  the  exciting 
cause,  an  eye  affected  with  hyperemia  requires  rest,  and  to  be  pro- 
tected from  a  bright  light  by  darkening  the  room,  or  by  the  use  of 
very  dark  colored  preserves.  Cold  compresses  may  also  be  employed, 
and,  if  necessary,  light  purgation,  or  even  the  artificial  leech,  observ- 
ing the  precautions  already  laid  down. 

Anaemia  of  the  retina,  characterized  by  discoloration  of  the  optic 
papilla  and  an  abnormal  contraction  of  the  retinal  vessels,  cannot  be 
considered  as  invariably  a  symptom  of  a  chlorotic  anaemia.  It  is 
rather  the  consequence  of  some  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  such  as 
compression  of  the  vessels  in  the  optic  nerve  or  orbit.  When  this 
compression  is  not  merely  passing,  it  rapidly  produces  other  altera- 
tions, such  as  oedema,  hemorrhagic  spots,  etc.  The  so-called  pro- 
gressive or  pernicious  anaemia,  the  most  serious  of  all  forms  of 
anaemia,  is  accompanied  by  slight  oedema  of  the  retina,  seen  by  the 
ophthalmoscope  as  a  thin  white  veil,  covering  the  fundus,  and  with 
numerous  small  hemorrhages  in  the  course  of  the  attenuated  retinal 
vessels  (see  article  on  Apoplexy  of  the  Retina).  These  hemorrhagic 
spots,  as  a  rule,  have  a  white  centre,  and  in  a  short  time  disappear,  to 
reappear  in  other  parts  of  the  retina.  The  indications  for  treatment 
are  those  furnished  by  the  general  state  of  health. 


ART.  II.— Retinitis. 

i.  SEROUS  RETINITIS— (EDEMA  OF  THE  RETINA. 

This  disease  can  only  be  diagnosed  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  for  the 
external  appearance  of  the  eye  is  not  in  the  least  changed,  and  the 
complaints  of  the  patient  are  in  no  wise  characteristic. 

To  the  ophthalmoscope,  there  are  two  chief  symptoms,  but  present 
in  very  variable  degree.  They  are  loss  of  transparency  of  the  retina, 
and  hyperaemia  of  its  vessels.  The  first  of  these  symptoms,  due  to  a 
serous  exudation  (serous   retinitis),  is  especially  well  seen  at  the 
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point  where  the  membrane  is  thickest — i.  e.,  near  the  intraocular  ter- 
mination of  the  optic  nerve.  Thus,  we  find  that  the  contour  of  the 
nerve  loses  its  distinctness,  or  is  completely  masked  by  the  retinal 
opacity. 

When  this  opacity  is  situated  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  membrane, 
we  may  find  round  the  papilla  exceedingly  fine  striae,  which  radiate  in 
the  direction  of  the  nerve  fibres  (Fig.  88). 

The  serous  exudation  in  the  retina  gives,  moreover,  a  distinctly 
grayish  tint  to  that  membrane,  especially  round  the  nerve  and  along 
the  course  of  the  large  vessels  (Peripapillary  retinitis),  which  tint 
gradually  disappears  as  we  approach  the  equator  of  the  eye.     At  the 

Fig.  $$. 
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yellow  spot,  the  retina  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  neighboring  parts  : 
thus  the  brownish-red  color  of  the  choroid  shining  through  the  retina, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  gray,  may  simulate  a  hemorrhagic 
spot. 

As  to  the  hyperemia,  it  begins  in  the  optic  nerve,  which  becomes 
of  an  intense  red,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  number  of  its 
intimate  vessels.  The  aspect  of  the  veins  is  still  more  characteristic  ; 
they  not  only  increase  in  calibre,  but  also  elongate,  and,  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  are  seen  to  be  of  a  very  deep  color,  and  somewhat 
thick  and  tortuous.  The  flexuosities  dip  into  the  thickness  of  the 
retina,  which,  if  it  be  opaque,  hides  the  deep  portions  of  the  vessels, 
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whilst  the  superficial  portions  are  clearly  seen  and  are  of  a  bright  red. 
Thus  the  veins  seem  to  have  some  solution  of  continuity. 

The  arteries  generally  preserve  their  volume  and  direction.  Yet, 
when  the  transudation  and  consequent  imbibition  of  the  tissue  extend 
to  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  optic  nerve 
experiences  a  certain  resistance  at  the  sclerotic  ring.  Hence,  there  is 
some  compression  of  the  central  arteries,  and,  simultaneously  with  the 
hyperemia  of  the  veins,  anaemia  of  the  arteries  which  appear  to  be 
diminished  in  calibre.  The  other  parts  of  the  eye  do  not  at  all 
participate  in  the  disease ;  the  external  aspect  of  the  eye  is  normal, 
and  all  symptoms  of  irritation,  such  as  lachrymation  and  pericorneal 
injection,  are  completely  absent. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  accompanying  the  retinitis  varies  very 
much,  and  must  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  serous  exudation  as  to 
the  compression  of  the  nervous  elements  by  the  swelling  of  the  cellular 
tissue. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  patients  have  the  sensation  as  if  there  were, 
between  their  eyes  and  objects  at  which  they  are  looking,  a  fog,  which, 
gradually  becoming  denser,  diminishes  more  and  more  the  acuteness 
of  their  central  vision,  till  by-and-by  they  can  only  distinguish  large 
objects.  Contemporaneously  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision  is 
contracted,  vision  is  gradually  diminished  from  the  periphery  towards 
the  centre,  and  in  the  more  serious  cases  the  patients  can  only  dis- 
tinguish night  from  day.    • 

In  other  cases  of  retinitis,  which  show  the  same  appearances  to  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  visual  disturbance  is  of  quite  another  kind.  The 
central  visual  acuteness  is  not  diminished  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
visual  field  remains  almost  entire.  There  appears,  however,  a  slight 
cloud,  as  it  were  a  veil  before  distant  objects,  and  the  patients  suffer 
from  a  sensation  of  trembling  in  the  air  before  the  eyes.  They  also 
are  greatly  dazzled  by  ordinary  daylight,  and  see  much  better  in  the 
evening  (Nyctalopic  retinitis,  Arlt). 

The  perception  of  colors  is,  as  a  rule,  normal,  at  least  in  slight 
cases  of  this  affection.  When  the  acuteness  of  central  vision  is  much 
diminished,  we  also  find  a  greater  difficulty  in  recognizing  tints ;  but 
this  quantitative  dyschromatopsia  is  not  characteristic,  and  is  not  of 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  retinitis. 

Progress. — Serous  retinitis  may  remain  in  the  state  which  we  have 
just  described  for  a  long  time,  and  end  in  resolution,  although  leaving 
for  a  very  prolonged  period  some  perturbation  of  vision. 

More  frequently  it  is  followed  by  important  alterations  of  the  retinal 
tissue,  and  assumes  the  character  of  parenchymatous  retinitis. 

Our  prognosis  should  always  be  very  reserved,  for  we  are  never 
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sure  whether  the  disease  which  we  see  is  not  merely  the  first  phase  of  a 
much  more  serious  affection.  It  is  more  favorable  if,  after  a  somewhat 
long  duration,  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  do  not  change,  and  if 
the  visual  field  at  the  same  time  preserves  its  normal  limits. 

Etiology. — As  the  first  phase  of  other  retinal  affections,  serous 
retinitis  may  be  due  to  various  circumstances  which  we  shall  enumerate 
later. 

Serous  retinitis,  properly  so  called,  frequently  results  from  a  chill, 
or  may  be  the  effect  of  too  strong  a  light,  or  of  excessive  use  of  the 
eyes  under  bad  conditions.     In  many  cases  the  cause  is  very  obscure. 

Treatment. — It  chiefly  consists  in  giving  the  eyes  rest,  which  may 
be  accomplished  by  slightly  darkening  the  room  and  wearing  bluish 
glasses  when  out  of  doors. 

We  may  also  use  the  artificial  leech  of  Heurteloup  with  due  pre- 
cautions ;  derivation  through  the  skin  ;  if  necessary  also  mild  laxatives. 
In  general  terms  it  may  be  said,  that  this  disease  requires  a  careful 
study  of  the  general  state  of  health,  so  that  we  may  clearly  realize  the 
indications  and  contra-indications  of  treatment. 

Retinitis  from  Contusion. — After  contusion  of  the  eyeball,  oedema  of  the  retina 
has  been  observed  in  the  form  of  large  grayish  stains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
papilla,  upon  which  the  vessels  look  prominent  and  darker.  Strength  of  vision  is 
weakened  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  normal,  and  the  sense  of  light  suffers  in 
the  same  way.  There  may  be  also  spasms  of  accommodation,  with  myosis  or  mydri- 
asis, and  slight  muddiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  aqueous  humor.  Sight  is  generally 
restored  in  about  a  week.     Rest  of  the  eyes  and  atropine  act  favorably. 

Macular  Retinitis  by  Direct  Sunlight  has  been  noticed  only  on  the  occasions 
of  solar  eclipses,  when  it  has  been  caused  by  observation  with  unprotected  eyes.  The 
patients  complain  of  central  scotoma  and  scintillation,  and  if  this  positive  scotoma  is 
not  absolute,  we  may  notice  quantitative  diminution  of  the  color  sense.  The  oph- 
thalmoscope shows  alteration  of  the  macula  as  by  hemorrhage,  sometimes  with  a 
bright  white  spot  in  the  middle.  Experiments  on  rabbits  prove  a  real  burning  of  the 
retinal  layers  (Cerny).  Improvement  in  vision  takes  place,  but  a  slight  central  alter- 
ation in  the  field  of  vision  persists  for  years.  Darkness,  cupping  on  the  temple,  and 
hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  have  been  used  in  this  affection. 

2.   PARENCHYMATOUS   RETINITIS. 

This  form  of  retinal  inflammation,  apart  from  the  symptoms  of 
hyperemia  and  exudation  already  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
simple  retinitis,  presents  also  those  of  alteration  of  the  tissue  of  the 
retina  itself  (hyperplasia  and  sclerosis). 

These  alterations,  which  extend  throughout  the  entire  retina  (Diffuse 
retinitis),  generally  begin  in  the  cellular  elements  and  in  the  radiating 
fibres.  From  the  compression  of  the  nervous  elements  by  the  altered 
'  ells,  the  nervous  tissue  becomes  more  or  less  atrophied.     This  process 
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may  be  localized,  sometimes  to  the  external  retinal  layers  (affecting 
also  the  choroid),  sometimes  to  the  internal.  In  this  last  case  the 
membrana  limitans  is  disorganized,  and  condylomatous  growths  are 
produced  (Iwanoff )  which  project  into  the  vitreous  and  there  become 
vascular. 

This  morbid  condition  is  accompanied  with  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  retinal  vessels,  their  walls  being  thickened  by  the  hypertrophy 
of  their  adventitious  membrane.  Much  more  rarely,  the  retinitis  seems 
to  begin  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood (retinitis  Perivascularis) ;  it  is  localized  to  these  structures, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  little  altered,  and  the 
nervous  elements  are  entirely  preserved.  In  these  exceptional  cases, 
anatomical  investigation  has  shown  a  considerable  proliferation  of  cells 
in  the  adventitious  membrane  of  the  arteries,  of  the  veins  and  of  the 
capillaries,  but  in  very  various  degrees  (Iwanoff). 

Diagnosis. — With  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  find  in  diffuse  retinitis 
the  signs  of  venous  hyperaemia  and  retinal  oedema  (loss  of  transpar- 
ency), which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  simple 
retinitis.  In  addition,  we  also  find  whitish  or  yellowish,  sometimes 
even  greenish  opacities  on  the  retina,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of 
isolated  points,  or  of  large  irregular  patches,  in  striae  or  narrow  bands. 

The  vessels  are  partially  covered  with  these  yellowish  exudations; 
they  seem  to  dip  into  them  on  one  side  and  to  come  out  on  the  other. 
The  large  vessels  are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  whitish  line  which 
extends  along  their  walls. 

Round  the  macula,  the  retinal  opacities  are  grouped  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  in  very  fine  lines,  and  more  rarely  small  striae,  which  radiate 
out  from  the  fovea  centralis  ;  this  star-shaped  figure  may  also  be-  com- 
posed of  very  fine  points.  There  are  also  sometimes  more  or  less 
numerous  ecchymoses,  disseminated  through  the  retina  as  small  red 
spots,  or  as  fine  striae,  or  even  as  irregular  red  patches  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina.  These  will  be  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Retinal  Hemorrhages. 

In  Perivascular  retinitis,  the  arteries  and  their  branches  seem  to 
be  transformed  into  whitish  threads,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  red  line 
is  visible  ;  the  larger  veins  are  diminished  and  irregular  in  calibre  ;  at 
the  periphery  only,  a  few  branches  have  the  same  appearance  as  the 
arteries.  The  retina  at  various  points  seems  opaque,  and  in  these 
situations  it  is  covered  with  punctated  ecchymoses. 

On  the  optic  nerve,  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  vessels  is  covered 
with  a  brilliantly  white  prominent  mass,  with  red  spots  and  striae  which 
come  from  the  new  vessels  ;  these  may  be  made  momentarily  to  dis- 
appear by  compressing  the  eyeball  (Nagel). 
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The  external  appearance  of  the  eye  is  perfectly  normal  j  occasion- 
ally the  tissue  round  the  cornea  is  injected,  sometimes  the  iris  is  slightly 
sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  pupil  becomes 
slightly  dilated. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  patient  feels  as  if  there  were  a  cloud  before 
the  eye,  or  a  fog  round  the  objects  at  which  he  is  looking,  which  cloud 
grows  thicker  when  an  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  these  objects 
clearly  ;  the  eyes  are  easily  dazzled,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
flashes  of  light.  The  central  visual  acuteness  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished ;  the  visual  field  is  contracted,  or  may  present  small  absolute 
deficiencies  (scotomata),  which  vary  in  form  and  situation.  This 
weakening  of  the  visual  acuteness  is  especially  remarkable  in  a  dim 
light.  As  to  color  perception,  we  need  only  repeat  the  statements 
already  made  when  speaking  of  serous  retinitis. 

Sometimes  objects  seem  smaller  than  they  really  are  (micropsia), 
sometimes  larger  (mega/opsia),  or  contorted  (metamorphopsia).  The 
presence  of  the  phenomena  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  placing  a 
prism  before  the  eye  with  the  base  turned  upwards  or  downwards. 
The  patient  can  then  compare  the  images  coming  from  the  two  eyes. 

In  very  pronounced  cases  vision  is  completely  destroyed,  the  patients 
are  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  night  and  day,  and  the  eye  is  not 
dazzled  even  by  a  very  bright  light.  The  condition  of  the  eye,  as 
seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  does  not  correspond  with  the  functional 
symptoms. 

As  a  rule,  patients  do  not  experience  pain,  or  at  most  they  suffer 
from  a  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 

The  progress  of  parenchymatous  retinitis  is  usually  very  slow. 
Even  when  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  rapidly 
established,  it  becomes  after  a  short  time  almost  stationary,  with  alter- 
nating remissions  and  exacerbations. 

If  the  morbid  process  is  not  intense,  if  the  exudations  are  insig- 
nificant, and  if  the  disease  is  of  short  duration,  we  may  perhaps 
expect  complete  recovery  ;  but,  even  in  such  cases,  relapses  are  fre- 
quent. If  the  disease  is  of  long  duration,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  exudation,  and  if  there  are  already  secondary  changes  in 
the  nerve  elements,  recovery  is  always  imperfect.  Vision  remains 
more  or  less  altered,  according  as  the  process  is  localized  to  the  centre 
or  periphery  of  the  retina.  Again,  the  disease  often  terminates  in 
atrophy  of  the  retinal  tissue  and  definite  abolition  of  vision. 

The  prognosis  is  therefore  always  very  serious,  and  should  be 
guided  by  such  special  circumstances  as  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
the  intensity  and  extension  of  the  process,  and  its  localization.  The 
prognosis   becomes  more  grave   with   advancing   years,    with   defects 
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in  the  field  of  vision,  with  any  tendency  to  vascular  changes,  and 
with  the  probability  of  an  analogous  cerebral  affection.  The  more 
numerous  the  relapses,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  final  atrophy. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  this  affection,  excepting  where  there  is  a 
syphilitic  taint,  is  often  unknown.  It  has  been  attributed  to  heredity, 
dysmenorrhcea,  the  sudden  effect  of  a  dazzling  light,  and  contusions 
of  the  eyeball.  The  disease  may  also  extend  to  the  retina  from  the 
choroid ;  again,  it  may  be  in  connection  with  some  atheromatous 
alterations  of  the  brain. 

Treatment. — Complete  rest  to  the  eyes,  keeping  the  patient  for 
a  long  time  in  a  room  always  at  the  same  degree  of  darkness,  and  diet 
regulated  to  suit  the  general  constitution  are  essentials ;  any  consider- 
able hyperemia  of  the  retina  and  congestion  to  the  head  demand 
repeated  local  depletion  of  blood,  effected  by  applying  a  wet  cupping- 
glass  to  the  temple,  cold  compresses  and  mild  purgatives.  For  the 
exudations  we  may  give  internally  calomel,  sublimate  of  mercury,  and 
iodine  preparations ;  externally  inunction  with  mercurial  and  iodine 
ointment. 

After  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  condition,  the  patient  should 
begin  to  use  his  sight  only  very  gradually ;  he  should  avoid  too  bright 
a  light,  and  for  a  length  of  time  should  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
a  relapse. 

Retinitis  punctata  albescens  and  Retinitis  striata. — Some 
observations  have  been  published  of  a  peculiar  retinal  affection  in  which 
the  ophthalmoscope  shows  great  numbers  of  small  white  round  dots, 
chiefly  between  the  papilla  and  macula.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  hemorrhages,  but  they  may  be  also  of  inflammatory  origin. 
The  defect  of  vision  consists  in  the  diminishing  of  central  vision,  the 
eccentric  visual  field  remaining  intact. 

Much  more  frequently,  extensive  white  striae  are  seen  in  the  retina, 
covering  part  of  the  vessels  and  even  passing  through  the  papilla. 
They  result  probably  from  development  of  connective  tissue  after 
hemorrhagic  or  inflammatory  processes.  Vision  is  often  but  slightly 
affected.  In  both  of  these  diseases  treatment  consisted  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Heurteloup's  leech,  iodide  of  potassium,  small  doses  of  sub- 
limate, and  care  of  the  general  health. 


3.  SYPHILITIC   RETINITIS. 

Constitutional  syphilis  becomes  localized  in  the  retina  as  in  other 
portions  of  the  eye,  such  as  the  iris  and  choroid.  In  the  nervous 
membrane,  it  is  characterized  by  a  general  opacity  which  gives  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  a  grayish  or  bluish 
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reflection,  in  which  the  outline  of  the  optic  nerve  is  no  longer  visible. 
This  opacity  disappears  near  the  periphery  of  the  membrane.  It  is 
very  visible  along  the  large  retinal  vessels.  The  veins  seem  swollen 
and  tortuous,  but  in  a  very  variable  degree ;  hemorrhage  has  occa- 
sionally been  observed.  The  detection  of  these  symptoms  becomes 
very  difficult  when  we  have  also  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  which  in  the 
early  stages  are  very  thin,  but  become  more  apparent  as  the  disease 
progresses. 

When,  in  any  case,  ophthalmoscopic  examination  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  an  opacity  of  the  retina,  or  of  the  vitreous 
in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  periphery. 
In  this  situation,  opacity  of  the  retina  becomes  less  and  less  and 
disappears,  whilst  opacities  of  the  vitreous  body  are  here  much  more 
pronounced  than  at  the  centre. 

Another  common  complication  is  an  alteration  in  the  choroid. 
This,  indeed,  may  be  the  starting  point  of  the  disease  which  has  sec- 
ondarily spread  to  the  external  layers  of  the  retina  (chorio-retinitis). 

The  changes  in  the  choroid,  concealed  at  first  by  the  loss  of  trans- 
parency in  the  subjacent  membrane,  are  often  invisible  till  the  retinal 
affection  has  passed  off. 

In  a  rarer  form  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  the  opacity  is  very  well  marked 
at  the  fovea  centralis,  and  gradually  decreases  round  the  macula.  The 
optic  papilla  and  its  neighborhood  preserve  their  transparency  (recur- 
ring central  retinitis  of  von  Graefe).  This  condition  supervenes  sud- 
denly and  is  accompanied  with  great  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of 
central  vision,  which  may  even  amount  to  blindness  if  both  eyes  are 
affected.  In  a  short  time  the  disease  disappears,  but  returns  after  a 
few  weeks  or  months. 

The  relapses  may  be  very  frequent,  leaving  after  the  first  attacks  a 
normal  condition  of  the  fundus  and  of  vision.  But  later  the  vision  is 
permanently  injured,  and  the  retinal  affection  remains  constant. 

In  the  ordinary  variety  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  the  functional  disturb- 
ance consists  in  a  diminution,  at  first  of  little  moment,  although  some- 
times very  rapid,  of  the  central  visual  acuteness,  whilst  the  periphery 
of  the  field  of  vision  in  the  majority  of  cases  remains  normal.  The 
results  of  the  examination  vary  considerably  with  the  illumination 
(torpor  retinae;.  Frequently,  patients  complain  of  the  presence  of 
immobile  black  spots  ("positive  scotomata),  of  floating  bodies  (opacities 
of  the  vitreous  humor),  of  luminous  and  colored  apparitions  (photopsia 
and  chromopsia). 

When  the  disease  is  in  the  form  of  chorio-retinitis,  we  sometimes 
find,  with  the  perimeter,  defects  in  the  visual  field,  which  correspond 
in   form  and  situation   to  the  disseminated   foci  on   the  fundus  of  the 
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eye ;  thus,  if  the  morbid  process  occupies  the  periphery,  the  visual  field 
is  perceptibly  contracted.  Yet  there  is  not  always  a  direct  relation 
between  the  alterations  visible  to  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  amount 
of  functional  disturbance.  If  the  macula  is  affected,  we  find  a  central 
scotoma  with  dyschromatopsia  throughout  the  entire  scotoma;  some- 
times also  patients  see  objects  smaller  than  they  are  in  reality  (microp- 
sia) and  difformed  (metamorphopsia). 

The  progress  of  the  disease,  besides  being  very  slow,  is  very 
variable.  It  is  often  cured  by  active  treatment  in  six  or  eight  weeks, 
at  other  times  it  is  very  stubborn,  and  it  is  always  apt  to  recur.  When 
the  relapses  are  very  frequent,  the  arteries  become  thinner,  with  slow 
atrophy  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  In  the  last  place,  the  pigmentary 
epithelium  becomes  diffusely  discolored,  and  black  spots  make  their 
appearance  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  From  their  star-like  appearance 
and  connection  with  the  retinal  vessels,  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance 
of  this  last  stage  of  chorio-retinitis  resembles  very  closely  that  of  pig- 
mentary retinitis,  and  we  may  fall  into  an  error  of  diagnosis  if  we  do 
not  take  into  careful  consideration  the  antecedents. 

The  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  becomes  more  serious  the  longer  it  lasts,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  relapses.  The  possibility  of  complete  recovery  depends 
on  the  density  of  the  opacities,  and  on  the  alterations  of  the  retinal 
tissue. 

Etiology. — Statistics  as  to  the  antecedents  of  patients  affected 
with  this  disease  show  that  the  constitutional  syphilis  manifests  itself 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  retinal  inflammation,  with  the  ensemble 
of  symptoms  which  we  have  described.  If  there  is  nothing  in  these 
symptoms  absolutely  pathognomonic,  still  they  derive  some  value  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  much  more  frequently  seen  in  syphilitic  persons 
than  in  others  affected  with  retinitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  almost  entirely  of  anti- 
syphilitic  medication,  regular  mercurial  inunction,  with  confinement 
to  bed  in  a  dark  room,  the  internal  administration  of  mercurials  and 
iodide  of  potassium.  We  may  add  to  this  treatment  with  advantage 
sudorifics,  which  should  be  given  according  to  the  general  strength  of 
the  patient. 

When  there  are  acute  symptoms,  we  may  derive  benefit  by  applying 
the  artificial  leech  to  the  temple.  The  treatment  should  be  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  disease  has  disappeared,  and  should  only  be 
gradually  and  cautiously  stopped,  as  relapses  are  apt  to  occur. 

The  torpor  of  the  retina,  which  sometimes  remains  for  a  consider- 
able period,  is  best  treated  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnia  in 
the  temple. 
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4.  RETINITIS  ALBUMINURIA. 

In  addition  to  venous  hyperemia,  we  find  a  grayish  opacity  of  the 
retina,  surrounding  the  optic  papilla,  obscuring  its  outline,  and  par- 
tially veiling  the  vessels.  This  opacity  is  condensed,  and  in  it  we  find 
small  hemorrhages  of  a  round  or  striated  form.  At  some  distance 
from  the  papilla,  there  are  developed  a  certain  number  of  milk-white 
points  or  small  patches,  which  increase  in  size,  become  united  to  each 
other,  and  so  form  a  large  grayish-white  glittering  ring  around  the 
nerve,  sending  offshoots  towards  the  periphery  of  the  eye,  where  we 
find  a  few  isolated  white  patches.     The  vessels  are  to  a  large  extent 


Fig. 
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buried  in  the  tumefied  retinal  tissue,  on  which  we  also  find  numerous 
apoplectic  foci  (Fig.  89). 

Round  the  yellow  spot,  we  observe  a  mass  of  small  white  spots, 
arranged  in  lines,  radiating  from  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is  of  a 
deep  red  color.  The  peripheral  parts  of  the  eye  do  not  undergo  any 
alteration. 

This  appearance  of  the  retina  is  due  to  a  serous  transudation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  optic  disc,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  retina.  We  then  have  fatty  degeneration  of  these  structures, 
and,  later,  sclerosis  of  the  nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells.  As  the 
radiating  fibres  in   the  region  of  the  macula  radiate  from  the  central 
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spot,  their  special  arrangement  explains  the  peculiar  appearance  in  this 
region — that  is  to  say,  the  star-shaped  arrangement  of  the  white  points 
and  spots  which  indicate  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  radiating 
fibres. 

The  walls  of  the  vessels  also  are  affected  with  analogous  changes. 

In  a  few  cases  the  inflammatory  process  is  concentrated  on  the  optic 
nerve,  and  it  becomes  the  seat  of  a  considerable  swelling,  the  ophthal- 
moscopic image  of  which  exactly  resembles  strangulated  papilla.  (See 
Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nerve.) 

In  this  disease,  the  functional  disturbance  is  very  variable,  and  does 
not  bear  any  relation  to  the  ophthalmoscopic  alterations.  Central 
vision  always  suffers  more  or  less,  but  is  rarely  completely  destroyed. 
In  most  cases  the  visual  field  remains  entirely  free,  unless  at  a  later 
stage  the  disease  is  complicated  with  separation  of  the  retina.  Per- 
ception of  colors  is  normal.  The  disease  generally  affects  both  eyes, 
but  in  different  degrees. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  slow,  being  interrupted  by 
stationary  periods;  at  times  there  seems  to  be  some  improvement,  and 
then  again  a  sudden  exacerbation. 

Still,  cases  of  complete  recovery  have  been  seen  (in  albuminuria,  after 
scarlet  fever,  or  in  pregnancy),  in  which  the  retina  and  vision  have 
returned  to  their  normal  state.  In  other  cases  traces  of  the  retinal 
opacities  remain,  with  the  consequent  disturbance  of  vision  ;  or,  again, 
the  disease  terminates  in  atrophic  changes,  or  in  separation  of  the 
retina.  Often  the  progress  of  the  general  disease  and  the  death  of  the 
patient  put  an  end  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  ocular 
affection. 

Hemorrhages  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  vitreous  body 
are  common  complications.  They  are  important  as  indications  of  a 
general  hemorrhagic  condition,  which  may  also  manifest  itself  in 
epistaxis,  purpura  haemorrhagica,  cerebral  apoplexy. 

The  prognosis,  although  bad  in  itself,  becomes  more  serious,  in 
consequence  of  the  danger  to  which  the  general  disease  exposes  the 
life  of  the  patient.  If  the  general  health  be  re-established,  the  ocular 
affection  may  also  pass  off,  and  the  vision  improve,  or  even  be  restored 
to  its  normal  state. 

Etiology. — This  form  of  retinitis  is  closely  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  especially  if  the  albuminuria  is 
chronic,  consequently  we  have  it  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  (Bright's 
disease),  in  bad  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  in  chronic  alcoholism,  in 
the  acute  exanthemata,  especially  after  scarlet  fever,  and  during  preg- 
nancy. According  to  some  authorities,  the  retinitis  is  due  to  a  defi- 
ciency of   the  nutrition  of   the  retinal    tissue  owing  to   the  altered 
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condition  of  the  blood  ;  according  to  others,  it  is  due  to  the  vascular 
tension  of  the  arterial  system,  which  increases  with  the  disturbance 
of  the  general  circulation  (left  ventricular  hypertrophy)  secondary  to 
the  disease  of  the  kidneys.  However,  retinitis  albuminuria  is  only 
observed  in  8  or  id  per  cent,  of  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  if 
once  established  it  may  pursue  a  course  perfectly  independent  of  the 
general  state. 

Treatment. — The  general  state  of  health  seldom  admits  of  blood- 
letting, which,  however,  when  performed  in  suitable  cases  on  the  tem- 
ple, seems  to  be  beneficial  in  checking  inflammatory  symptoms  j  it  may 
be  replaced  by  dry  cupping,  administration  of  derivatives,  etc.  As  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  eyes  is  concerned,  good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  general  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium,  iron  preparations, 
tannin,  digitalis,  and  the  moderate  use  of  diuretics  and  diaphoretics; 
a  milk  diet  is  generally  of  great  benefit. 

The  majority  of  these  patients  cannot  stand  any  reducing  treatment ; 
their  general  condition  requires  rather  a  strengthening  and  tonic 
course. 

[We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  disease  which  we  have  just 
described  with  uraemic  amaurosis,  which  is  also  met  with  in 
Bright's  disease,  and  which  is  not  due  to  any  alteration  of  the  retina. 
It  is  characterized  by  sudden  dimness  of  vision,  which  may  amount  to 
total  blindness,  coming  on  rapidly,  and  passing  off  after  the  attack 
(see  further  on  Amblyopia  from  Intoxication)]. 
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Leukaemia  must  also  be  reckoned  among  the  general  affections  which 
may  give  rise  to  retinitis. 

On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  we  find  the  normal  red  color  of 
the  fundus  changed  into  a  pale  lemon,  which  is  due  to  an  alteration  in 
the  color  of  the  blood  from  the  excess  of  leucocytes  which  it  contains. 
This  change  of  color  is  not,  however,  constant. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  papilla  is  the  seat  of  small,  whitish,  round 
OfKU  ities,  which  are  often  surrounded  with  hemorrhages,  and  the  largest 
of  which  do  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  papilla;  they  then  seem 
to  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  retina.  These  opacities  are  found 
as  far  as  the  equatorial  region  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  accompany 
final  vessels  as  white  bands. 

The  anatomical  cause  of  these  opacities  has  been  found  in  the  collection  of  leuco- 
lymphatic  corpuscles,  Leber),  which  are  analogous  to  the  leukemic  foci  of  other 
how),  and  of  the  choroid   (Engel,  Reimcrs).      In  other  cases,  the  opaci- 
ties are  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  nerve  lihres  of  the  retina  (Recklinghausen). 
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The  functional  disturbance  is,  as  a  rule,  inconsiderable,  at  least 
when  the  disease  is  not  complicated  with  hemorrhage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  macula,  or  in  the  vitreous  body.  Apoplectic  foci  have 
also  been  seen  in  the  choroid  (Saemisch).  This  affection  does  not 
require  any  special  treatment  beyond  that  of  the  general  disease. 


ART.  III.— Retinitis  Pigmentosa. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  disease,  which  is  often  present  long 
before  the  characteristic  alteration  of  the  retina  makes  its  appearance,  is 
a  marked  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness  whenever  the  illumination 
is  defective  (hemeralopia).  Hence,  it  happens  that  in  the  evening 
patients  are  not  able  to  find  their  way,  which  symptom  can  be 
reproduced  also  in  day-time  by  examining  them  in  a  dimly-lighted 
room.  It  thus  appears  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  torpor  of  the 
retina,  which  demands  bright  illumination  to  call  forth  its  normal 
function. 

For  some  time  this  hemeralopia  is  the  only  thing  which  annoys  the 
patient  j  but  in  time  there  supervenes  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field, 
at  first  only  noticed  when  the  light  is  insufficient,  but  after  a  time  in 
any  light. 

This  contraction  follows  an  irregular  concentric  course,  and  slowly 
but  continuously  advances  towards  the  point  of  fixation.  Central 
vision  may  for  a  long  time  remain  unaltered.  Even  when  the  field  of 
vision  is  reduced  to  a  few  inches,  patients  may  be  able  to  read  the 
smallest  type,  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  move  about  alone  (exactly  as 
when  a  normal  eye  looks  through  a  narrow  tube).  Again,  in  trying  to 
see  successively  the  objects  which  a  normal  eye  includes  in  one  picture, 
the  eyes  move  about  rapidly.  This  unsteady,  uncertain  and  restless 
look  may  assume  the  character  of  nystagmus.  Color-perception  is 
normal ;  the  sense  of  light  considerably  weakened. 

Gradually  the  insensibility  also  invades  the  central  portion  of  the 
retina,  and  the  disease  ends  in  complete  blindness. 

To  the  ophthalmoscope,  this  disease  is  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  pigmentary  masses  in  the  retina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vessels  and  by  a  grayish  or  whitish  discoloration  of  the  optic  papilla, 
which,  however,  never  assumes  a  chalky  whiteness,  or  resembles  a 
tendinous  reflection.  There  is  also  a  more  or  less  well-marked  diminu- 
tion of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye  (Fig.  90). 

The  intensely  black  pigment,  collected  into  denticulated  and  star- 
shaped  masses,  as  a  rule,  appears  first  of  all  near  the  periphery,  and  is 
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inconsiderable  ;  after  a  time  it  increases  in  amount,  and  gradually 
encroaches  on  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  often  following  the  course 
of  the  vessels.  The  image  of  the  fundus  seems  obscured  by  a  slight 
veil. 

The  quantity  of  retinal  pigment  varies  very  much  in  this  disease  ; 
sometimes  the  entire  fundus  is  covered  with  it,  so  that  the  contracted 
vessels  can  scarcely  be  traced  among  the  masses  of  pigment ;  sometimes 
we  find  only  a  few  isolated  patches  of  pigment  in  the  equatorial  region 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye ;  finally,  cases  have  been  recorded  which 
presented  all  the  functional  symptoms  so  characteristic  of  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  and  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  pigment  in  the  retina. 

Fig.  90. 
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Along  with  the  pathological  alterations  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  sometimes  also  find  modifications  in  the  choroid,  which  consist  of 
an  irregular  discoloration  of  that  membrane,  due  to  the  loss  of  pig- 
ment in  its  epithelial  layer. 

In  cases  of  advanced  retinitis  pigmentosa,  we  also  meet  with  partial 
opacity  of  the  lens  at  its  posterior  pole,  which  only  occasionally  is  the 
starting  point  of  a  complete  cataract.  The  vitreous  body  is  sometimes 
the  seat  of  flaky  or  filamentous  opacities  (Mooren,  Schweigger,  Archiv 
fiir  OphthaL,  vol.  i,  p.   103;. 
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Histological  research  tends  to  show  that  the  choroidal  pigment  of  the  epithelial  layer 
may  be  infiltrated  into  the  retina.  This  process  was  first  observed  in  chorioretinitis 
with  exudation  between  the  two  membranes.  In  such  cases  the  external  layers  of  the 
retina  are  slowly  destroyed,  and  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  choroid  with  the  pigment 
which  they  contain  come  forward  to  the  internal  layers  of  the  retina ;  or  again,  these 
cells  are  disorganized,  and  their  pigment  alone  penetrates  the  retina.  In  typical  cases 
of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  where  there  is  no  choroidal  complication,  we  find  a  well- 
marked  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  retina,  more  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  have  undergone  a  thickening,  which 
causes  contraction  of  the  large  vessels,  and  complete  obliteration  of  the  smaller.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pigmented  epithelium  is  altered.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  cells 
which  have  become  atrophied ;  on  the  other,  cells  highly  pigmented,  which  are 
infiltrated  into  the  retina  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vessels.  Finally,  the  nerve 
elements  are  also  atrophied  (Leber).  The  retinal  pigment  sometimes  seems  to  come 
from  the  pigmented  epithelium  of  the  ciliary  body  (Schweigger). 

The  progress  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  slow ;  it  generally 
begins  with  hemeralopia  in  early  youth,  rarely  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life ;  it  attacks  both  eyes,  and,  at  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  ends  in 
complete  blindness.  Sometimes  it  may  remain  stationary  for  a  long 
time. 

The  ultimate  prognosis  is  thus  absolutely  bad. 

The  aetiology  of  this  disease  is  not  known  ;  it  often  appears  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  as  if  it  were  hereditary,  and  some- 
times is  coincident  with  idiocy  or  deaf-mutism.  A  certain  number  of 
children  affected  with  the  disease  are  the  offspring  of  consanguineous 
marriages ;  others  seem  to  be  the  subjects  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Pig- 
mentation of  the  retina  is  also  seen,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
last  stage  of  chorio-retinitis.  It  is  likewise  observed  in  some  cases  of 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 

Hitherto  all  treatment  has  been  ineffectual.  Local  blood-letting, 
with  Heurteloup's  apparatus,  atropine  and  eserine  lotions,  the  internal 
use  of  iodides,  of  iron  and  mercurial  preparations,  cod-liver  oil, 
hydropathy — all  have  been  tried,  but  with  a  negative  result. 

If  the  eye  suffer  from  the  light,  we  may  give  more  or  less  deeply- 
colored  blue  glasses.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnia  and  the 
constant  current  have  been  employed  to  diminish  the  torpor  of  the 
retina. 


ART.  IV.— Hemorrhagic  Retinitis — 
Retinal  Apoplexy. 

In  our  description  of  the  various  forms  of  retinitis,  we  have  noticed 
apoplectic  spots  as  being  found  along  with  the  other  changes  which 
characterize  the  disease.     In   the  present  article,  we  shall  speak  of 
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idiopathic  apoplexy,  which  is  found  in  what  is  to  all  appearance  a 
healthy  retina. 

With  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  see  the  apoplectic  foci  as  red  spots, 
which  vary  in  color  and  form.  Sometimes  they  are  numerous,  large,  and 
closely  packed  ;  sometimes  we  only  find  a  few  isolated  patches  in  the 
course  of  the  retinal  vessels,  near  the  periphery,  or  just  at  the  macula. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerve,  these  apoplectic  spots  are 
most  frequently  elongated,  with  striated  contours  (in  the  direction  of 
the  nervous  fibres).  Their  color  primarily  depends  on  the  thickness 
of  the  hemorrhagic  spot,  but  to  some  extent  on  the  general  color  of 
the  eye,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bright  red  when  the  choroid  is  deficient 
in  pigment,  and  deeper  red  when  the  eye  is  darker.  Sometimes  the 
spots  are  diffuse,  and  produce  all  around  them  serous  infiltration  of  the 
retina. 

The  hemorrhage  may  extend  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  retina,  and 
may  externally  even  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  the  choroid ;  more  rarely  the  blood 
penetrates  through  the  membrana  limitans  and  hyaloid  to  the  vitreous  body;  in  a 
few  rare  cases  it  has  been  observed  to  spread  between  the  retina  and  vitreous  body. 

The  functional  disturbance  depends  on  the  extent  and  situation  of 
the  hemorrhage.  When  the  extravasations  are  isolated  and  situated 
towards  the  periphery,  central  vision  may  be  perfect,  and  the  peripheral 
interruptions  of  the  visual  field  can  be  detected  only  by  very  careful 
examination.  Vision  is  seriously  interfered  with  when  the  apoplectic 
spot  occupies  the  macula,  and  each  hemorrhagic  focus  causes  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  in  the  visual  field.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  blood  intercepts  the  luminous  rays  before  they  reach  the 
layer  of  the  retina  suited  to  their  reception,  and  partly  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  delicate  tissue  of  which  the  membrane  is  composed,  by  the 
effused  blood. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  absorption  of  retinal  hem- 
orrhage is  always  very  slow ;  it  may  occupy  several  weeks  or  a  few 
months. 

During  this  time,  the  spots  grow  gradually  paler ;  they  split  up  into 
smaller  fragments,  and  finally  disappear  without  leaving  any  trace. 
Sometimes  we  find  them  replaced  by  choroidal  alterations ;  or,  again, 
their  seat  is  often  marked  by  the  presence  of  blackish  pigment.  Some- 
times the  primary  situation  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  recognized,  even 
after  all  the  extravasated  blood  has  been  absorbed,  by  a  grayish  or 
whitish  coloration  (due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  injured  retinal 
If  the  hemorrhage  has  been  very  extensive,  or  if  it  has 
r<:<  urred,  the  destruction  of  the  tissue  and  the  compression  of  the 
-'is  elements  may  excite  atrophy  of  the  retina. 
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The  disturbance  of  vision  may  in  great  part  disappear  with  the 
absorption  of  the  hemorrhage,  if  it  has  not  been  very  extensive.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  defects  in  the  visual  field  remain,  and  where  there  is 
secondary  atrophy  vision  is  completely  destroyed. 

Very  extensive  retinal  hemorrhages  seem  to  predispose  to  glauco- 
matous complications,  against  which  iridectomy  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  any  avail. 

The  prognosis  in  retinal  apoplexy  is  serious ;  it  is  more  so  if  the 
hemorrhagic  foci  are  numerous,  very  extensive,  or  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  macula.  It  is  rendered  more  serious  by  the  liability  to 
relapse. 

^Etiology. — Hemorrhage  of  the  retina  is  met  with,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  various  forms  of  retinitis.  It  may  be  due  to  injury,  or  to  a 
sudden  diminution  of  intraocular  tension  (as  after  iridectomy  for  glau- 
coma). Most  frequently,  hemorrhage  of  the  retina  coincides  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  (hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle),  or  of 
the  vascular  system  (rigidity  of  the  arteries,  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion). In  such  cases,  it  comes  on  in  advanced  life,  and  there  are  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion. 

Hemorrhage  may  also  occur  after  the  cessation  of  any  habitual 
hemorrhoidal  flow,  along  with  menstrual  disturbance,  or  general  dis- 
eases— such  as  diabetes,  oxaluria,  pernicious  anaemia,  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, jaundice  and  scurvy. 

The  treatment  must  vary  with  the  patient's  general  condition, 
and  with  the  precise  cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  When  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  indicated  or  allowable,  we  use  cold  compresses  and  local 
blood-letting.  In  other  cases,  we  give  a  derivative  course,  which  tends 
to  promote  absorption,  or  strengthening  and  tonic  medicines,  milk  diet, 
diuretics  and  purgative  mineral  waters,  digitalis  or  Haller's  acid  elixir. 

Along  with  this  we  give  the  eyes  absolute  rest,  and  make  the  patient 
avoid  everything  which  would  cause  congestion  of  the  head.  The 
temporary  use  of  a  pressure  bandage  may  also  be  of  great  service  in 
hastening  the  absorption  of  the  hemorrhage. 


ART.  V.— Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery 
of  the  Retina. 

The  penetration  of  a  blood-clot  into  the  central  artery,  as  a  deter- 
mining cause  of  sudden  blindness,  was  first  observed  by  von  Graefe 
{Archives  d*  Ophthalmologic,  1859,  vol.  i,  p.  136).* 

*  The  patient  having  died  two  years  later  from  heart  disease,  the  dissection  of  the 
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With  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  find,  shortly  after  the  impaction  of 
the  embolon,  a  decided  paleness  of  the  papilla,  which,  however,  is  still 
transparent ;  the  arteries  seem  to  be  empty  of  blood,  and  are  seen  on 
the  retina  and  papilla  as  narrow  white  threads.  The  veins,  generally 
contracted,  are  of  a  somewhat  greater  calibre  in  the  equatorial  region 
of  the  eye. 

Soon  the  retina  begins  to  grow  dim,  and  is  gradually  rendered 
absolutely  opaque  by  a  grayish-white  infiltration,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  macula  is  seen  as  a  deep  red  spot.  During  this  period,  we  can 
observe  in  the  veins  a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  collateral  circulation.  The  blood  which  they 
contain  flows  from  the  periphery  towards  the  optic  nerve  in  a  jerking 


Fig.  91 
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manner,  sometimes  stopping  short  suddenly,  and  irregularly  filling  the 
various  portions  of  the  vessel. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  begins  with  the  sudden  sensation  as  of  a 
fog  before  the  eye,  but  vision  is  totally  extinguished  in  a  few  minutes. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  retinal  infiltration  rapidly 
decreases,  and  the  special  color  of  the  macula  also  fades  ;  gradual 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  and  retina  supervene.  Vision  is  sometimes 
re-established  to  a  slight  extent,  but  very  incompletely,  and  generally 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  field  ;  but  it  ultimately  becomes  extinct, 
and  in  general  does  not  return. 

eye  was  entrusted  to  Schweigger,  who  has  preserved  the  anatomical  preparation, 
■bowing  the  embolon  in  the  central  artery,  at  I  millimetre  below  the  fenestrated 
membrane  |  Fig.  91). 
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The  prognosis  is  therefore  absolutely  bad. 

Etiology. — Almost  all  the  cases  observed  have  been  connected 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  an  atheromatous  degeneration  of 
the  vascular  system  ;  in  one  case,  there  was  an  aneurism  of  the  primary 
carotid  (Knapp).  Cases  have  also  been  recorded  in  which  embolism 
of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  supervened  during  pregnancy  and 
Bright's  disease. 

Treatment. — To  promote  the  re-establishment  of  circulation, 
some  have  performed  massage,  frequent  paracentesis  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  sclerotomy,  and  iridectomy,  with  the  view  of  decreasing  the 
pressure  which  the  internal  fluids  exercise  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

Such  remedial  measures  have,  however,  been  without  any  result, 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  circulation  was  not  completely  impeded 
by  the  embolon. 

Cases  have  also  been  seen  in  which  the  embolon  was  situated  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  central  artery,  with  infiltration  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  retina,  the  macula  still  remaining  normal. 

The  functional  disturbance  is  then  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  visual 
field,  and  may  completely  disappear. 

Virchow  has  attributed  the  suppurative  choroiditis  which  occurs  in 
puerperal  fever,  phlebitis,  pyaemia  (see  page  226)  to  embolism  of  the 
vessels  of  the  eye,  and  has  published  several  cases  submitted  to 
anatomical  examination  (Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  1856,  pp.  539 
and  711  ;  Archiv  fiir  Pathologische  Anatomie,  1856,  vol.  ix,  fasc.  2,  p. 
307  ;  and  vol.  x,  fasc.  2,  p.  179). 


ART.  VI.— Detachment  of  the  Retina. 

When  the  media  of  the  eye  are  transparent,  and  when  the  detach- 
ment is  considerable,  the  diagnosis  does  not  present  any  difficulty. 

With  the  mirror  of  an  ophthalmoscope,  we  see,  in  a  portion  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  an  unwonted  grayish  or  greenish-blue  reflection. 
This  portion  of  the  fundus  presents  folds  and  undulations  when  the 
patient  changes  the  direction  in  which  he  is  looking.  We  are  not 
slow  in  recognizing  the  retinal  vessels  in  this  floating  membrane. 
They  are  somewhat  irregular  in  their  outline,  being  partially  hidden 
from  view  by  the  folds  of  the  separated  surface.  The  vessels  are 
generally  of  a  deep  brown  color. 

On  carefully  examining  the  boundary  of  the  detached  portion  of  the 
retina,  we  find  that  the  vessels  are  bent  as  they  descend  to  its  normal 
level.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  serious  infiltration  at  this  point ; 
sometimes  there  are  small  apoplectic  spots. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  the  detachment  is  found  in  the  inferior 
half  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  ;  for,  even  when  the  retina  has  been 
primarily  detached  above,  the  sub  retinal  fluid  spreads  between  the 
retina  and  choroid,  and  reaches  the  inferior  portions.  The  superior 
part  of  the  retina,  primarily  separated,  may  then  become  re-attached 
to  the  choroid  and  recover  the  integrity  of  its  functions. 

The  diagnosis  presents  greater  difficulty  when  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  retina  is  detached,  without  formation  of  folds,  and 
with  transparency  of  the  exudation  which  has  produced  the  sepa- 
ration. 

We  must,  in  such  cases,  ascertain  correctly  the  differences  of  level, 
which  may  be  done  either  directly  by  means  of  a  binocular  ophthal- 
moscope, or  indirectly  by  following  the  course  of  a  vessel  and  observ- 
ing, by  slight  lateral  movements  of  the  biconvex  lens,  that  the  portion 
of  the  vessel  which  crosses  the  detached  retina  is  farther  forward  than 
that  which  lies  on  the  normal  fundus.  Generally  the  vessels  on  the 
separated  retina  are  dark  colored,  stretched,  and  hidden  here  and 
there.  Frequently  perforation  has  been  noticed  in  the  detached 
portion.  It  can  be  recognized  by  its  incurved  margins  and  by  the 
apparition  of  the  red  choroid.  The  exuded  fluid  that  produces  the 
detachment  is,  in  most  cases,  serous,  seldom  bloody  or  purulent. 

The  disturbance  in  vision,  produced  by  separation  of  the  retina,  is 
very  characteristic  ;  the  patient  complains  of  a  grayish  cloud  which 
floats  before  the  eye,  and  sometimes  of  mobile  black  patches  which 
cross  the  field  of  vision  in  all  directions. 

Careful  examination  shows  a  defect  in  the  visual  field  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  position  and  extent  of  the  separated  portion. 
Thus,  when  the  separation  is  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  eye,  the 
patient  can  no  longer  see,  or  can  only  imperfectly  distinguish  objects 
in  the  superior  part  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  degree  to  which  the 
visual  acuteness  in  this  portion  of  the  field  is  diminished,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  secondary  changes  which  take  place  in  the  separated 
retina,  so  that  while  the  affection  is  recent,  the  patient  may  still  be 
able  to  count  fingers ;  but  vision  is  entirely  destroyed  when  the 
separated  retina  is  infiltrated,  or  when  its  tissue  has  undergone  de- 
generation. 

Between  the  defective  portion  of  the  visual  field  and  the  portion 
which  is  still  preserved,  there  generally  exists  a  zone  in  which  the 
vision  is  very  imperfect ;  this  corresponds  with  the  place  at  which  the 
retina,  without  being  already  detached,  begins  to  rise  above  the  normal 
level,  and  at  which  we  see  the  bend  in  the  retinal  vessels. 

Central  vision  is  generally  diminished  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
disease,  and   more  so  if  the  separation   takes  place  near  the  macula. 
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The  patients  complain  that  objects  seem  to  be  deformed,  and  that 
straight  lines  are  curved  or  interrupted  (metamorphopsia).  Difficulty 
in  the  perception  of  color  is  also  very  well  marked.  When  the 
separation  involves  the  macula  itself,  and  when  all  perception  has 
ceased  in  this  region,  the  patient  still  uses  the  portion  of  the  retina 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  choroid,  and  thus  there  is  eccentric 
fixation. 

The  black  spots  which  float  before  the  eye  are  caused  by  opacities 
of  the  vitreous,  which  appear  before,  or  often  accompany,  the  retinal 
separation. 

In  addition,  the  patient  sometimes  complains  of  sparks  of  fire,  of 
bright  stars,  or  of  luminosities  which  rapidly  pass  before  the  eyes. 
These  photopsias  are  due'  to  an  irritation  or  dragging  of  the  retina, 
which  arises  from  a  sudden  displacement  of  liquid  during  ocular 
movements. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  separation  of  the  retina  is  accom- 
panied by  a  diminution  in  tension  of  the  eyeball,  the  eye  becoming 
more  and  more  soft.  It  is  only  when  the  separation  of  the  retina  is 
due  to  a  choroidal  tumor,  or  in  the  still  rarer  cases  where  there  is  a 
complication  of  the  iris,  that  separation  is  followed  by  an  increase  of 
intraocular  pressure,  the  eyeball  becoming  harder. 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  generally  progressive.  The  separation 
may  involve  the  entire  retina,  which  then  assumes  an  infundibular 
form,  the  greater  opening  being  directed  forwards.  It  is  almost 
always  followed  by  the  formation  of  soft  cortical  cataract  with  cap- 
sular opacities,  or  by  chronic  iritis  with  occlusion  of  the  pupil  and 
symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  ball. 

Yet,  frequently  we  find  that  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  having 
attained  a  certain  stage,  remains  stationary ;  but  it  is  only  very  excep- 
tionally that  we  see  cases  where  spontaneous  cure  has  taken  place  from 
absorption  of  the  fluid  or  from  rupture  of  the  retinal  sac. 

In  the  last  case,  the  effused  fluid  escapes  into  the  vitreous ;  the 
membrane  is  reapplied  to  the  choroid  and  resumes  its  functions. 

The  prognosis  is  consequently  very  grave ;  complete  cure,  even 
temporary  cure,  is  very  rare.  In  cases  which  remain  stationary,  and 
even  when  there  is  some  improvement  of  function  (which  is  not  often 
of  long  duration),  the  vision,  as  a  rule,  remains  defective  and  subject  to 
variations  which  annoy  the  patient.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  patient,  as  a  rule,  sees  a  little  better  in  the  morning,  for,  after 
the  prolonged  dorsal  decubitus,  the  retina  becomes  reapplied  to  the 
choroid  ;  but  any  such  improvement  rapidly  disappears.  In  making 
our  prognosis  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that,  when  separation  is  due 
to  something  in  one  eye  which  also  exists  in  the  other  (progressive 
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myopia),  we  often  have,  at  a  later  stage,  the  other  eye  also  affected 
with  separation  of  the  retina. 

/Etiology. — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  retinal  detach- 
ment is  the  presence  of  progressive  myopia.  Either  there  is  a  special 
tendency  in  this  disease  to  serous  effusion  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  choroid,  or  the  retinal  separation  is  the  mechanical  result  of  the 
elongation  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  ball  (see  Posterior 
Staphyloma). 

The  separation  may  again  be  caused  by  injury  of  the  eye  with 
serous  or  hemorrhagic  effusion  between  the  choroid  and  retina.  In 
other  cases,  the  effusions  are  due  to  retinitis  or  choroiditis.  In  certain 
forms  of  irido-choroiditis  with  secondary  changes  of  the  vitreous  body, 
membraneous  opacities  are  formed  in  the  vitreous,  which  are  attached 
to  the  retina  at  one  point,  and  on  contracting,  drag  the  retina  away 
from  the  choroid.  Leber  has  found  that  a  perforation  in  the  detached 
portion  can  be  frequently  noticed  from  the  beginning  of  the  affection  j 
he  thinks  that  it  precedes  the  occurrence  of  the  detachment,  and  is 
caused  by  the  traction  of  the  diseased  shrinking  vitreous,  which,  then 
pressing  through  the  opening,  separates  the  retina  from  the  choroid. 
Separation  of  the  retina  has  also  been  seen  to  occur  as  a  consequence 
of  sudden  compression  of  the  orbital  vessels  by  intra-orbital  tumors  or 
abscesses,  which  retard  the  venous  circulation.  Choroidal  and  retinal 
tumors  and  sub-retinal  cysticercus  are  amongst  the  causes  of  retinal 
separation.  Again,  it  has  been  seen  to  follow  wounds  of  the  sclerotic, 
when  the  cicatricial  contraction  diminishes  the  extent  of  the  surface 
to  which  the  retina  is  indirectly  attached. 

Treatment. — We  must  begin  with  derivatives  and  antiphlogistic 
remedies ;  rest  in  bed  with  a  pressure  bandage,  mild  laxatives,  hypo- 
dermic use  of  pilocarpine  and  mercurial  inunctions,  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  Heurteloup's  apparatus,  are  the  usual  remedies  with  which  we 
hope  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  perhaps  even  obtain  the 
absorption  of  the  sub-retinal  fluid. 

Puncture  of  the  Sclerotic. — When  this  treatment  proves  un- 
successful, we  have  to  perform  puncture  of  the  sclerotic.  Graefe's 
cataract  knife  is  entered  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  detachment,  taking  care  not  to  reach  the  retina, 
lest  thereby  it  be  further  separated.  The  instrument  is  then  given  a 
slight  rotation  to  make  the  wound  gape  and  the  fluid  flow  off.  Sutures 
are  applied  to  the  wound  of  the  conjunctiva  and  a  firm  bandage,  and 
the  patient  is  kept  in  bed.  The  amelioration  or  cure  that  has  been 
obtained  is  not  often  lasting,  but  the  operation  can  be  repeated  with- 
out danger  to  the  eye.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Sichel,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  von  Graefe's  puncture  of  the  retina  from  the  inside,  by  entering 
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a  double-eyed  needle  10  mm.  behind  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea 
into  the  vitreous  humor,  and  dividing  the  detached  retina  so  as  to 
make  the  fluid  flow  into  the  vitreous  humor.  Bowman  performed  the 
same  operation  with  two  needles.  De  Wecker  had  proposed  drainage 
by  introducing  a  golden  thread  through  sclerotic  and  choroid,  in  order 
to  have  a  lasting  filtration  of  the  fluid,  and  he  has  also  performed  the 
perforation  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  with  galvano-cautery ;  but 
these  methods  have  not  been  of  real  use,  and  he  proposes  now 
to  replace  them  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  on  the  conjunctiva 
round  the  cornea. 

In  cases  of  separation  of  the  retina  with  complete  loss  of  vision,  the 
eyeball  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  very  painful  dazzling  or  very  intense 
phosphenes.  The  optic  nerve  must  then  be  divided,  and  should  this 
fail,  we  must  have  recourse  to  enucleation. 


ART.  VII.— Tumors  of  the  Retina. 

Histological  research  tends  to  prove  that  the  tumors  of  the  retina, 
described  under  the  names  of  fungus  hsematodes,  medullary  or 
encephaloid  cancer,  are  identical  with  the  neoplasm  to  which 
Virchow  has  given  the  name  of  glioma.  Besides  this  neoplasm, 
already  described  by  Robin  (Sicker s  Iconographie,  plate  61,  fig.  14) 
and  by  Schweigger  (Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologic,  vi,  2,  p.  324),  we 
find  cases  of  gliosarcojtia,  which  are  much  less  common. 

Glioma  of  the  retina  maybe  compared  with  similar  tumors  of  the  brain;  for,  as 
these  latter  originate  in  the  cellular  elements  (neuroglia)  of  the  brain  substance, 
so  the  glioma  of  the  retina  begins  in  the  external  granular  layers  (Robin, 
Schweigger),  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  nerve  fibres  (Iwanoff).  The  tumor  is 
composed  of  large  granulation  masses  and  nuclei,  traversed  by  a  fine  meshed 
fibrous  network,  and  of  a  small  number  of  fibres  and  cells  provided  with  filiform 
prolongations. 

The  neoplastic  tissue  is  also  supplied  with  vessels  of  tolerably  large  calibre,  and 
the  tumor  becomes  more  vascular  when,  having  perforated  the  eye,  it  develops 
externally. 

Diagnosis. — Rarely  do  we  see  glioma  at  its  very  beginning, 
because  it  usually  attacks  children  who  are  too  young  to  express  any 
difficulty  of  vision,  and  the  parents  do  not  perceive  the  signs  of  the 
disease  till  it  has  reached  a  somewhat  advanced  stage.  In  the  early 
stages  the  external  appearance  of  the  eye  does  not  present  any  change; 
there  is  no  pain  nor  any  symptom  of  inflammation.  If  at  this  period 
we  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find  numerous  white 
patches  of  variable  size  on  the  retina,  some  of  which  are  still  situated 
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behind  the  retinal  vessels,  whilst  others  involve  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  membrane  and  distinctly  protrude  beyond  its  level.  Soon  separa- 
tion of  the  retina  takes  place,  the  membrane  being  pushed  forwards 
by  a  fluid  effusion,  and  the  neoplasm  now  becomes  more  visible.  It  is 
seen  to  consist  of  crimpled  prominences,  white,  like  mother-of-pearl, 
presenting  in  places  a  fine  and  close  vascular  network.  This  special 
reflection  coming  from  an  eye  deprived  of  its  visual  power,  caused  it  to 
be  called  formerly  amaurotic  cat's-eye  (Beer).  Although  this  reflec- 
tion may  also  be  produced  whenever  white  masses  (purulent  matter, 
separated  retina  which  has  undergone  secondary  changes)  are  found 
immediately  behind  the  lens,  it  is  never  so  well  marked  as  in  glioma, 
because  in  this  disease  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  pigment,  and  the 
vitreous  body  remains  perfectly  transparent. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease  vision  is  seriously  impaired, 
and  it  is  soon  entirely  destroyed. 

Progress  and  Termination. — This  tumor  always  continues  to 
develop  (von  Graefe).  As  it  advances  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  the 
intraocular  pressure  increases,  and  the  eye  then  assumes  the  character- 
istics of  a  glaucomatous  eye ;  insensibility  and  diffuse  haziness  of  the 
cornea,  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  hyperaemia  of  the  con- 
junctival and  subconjunctival  veins.  The  lens  becomes  opaque. 
Sometimes,  during  the  development  of  the  tumor,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyeball  takes  place,  and  ends  in  atrophy  of  the  ball ; 
which,  however,  does  not  stop  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  Glioma 
usually  extends  beyond  the  eyeball  along  the  optic  nerve,  which  may 
be  attacked  by  the  neoplasm  shortly  after  it  has  begun  in  the  retina, 
and  long  before  it  has  filled  the  entire  eyeball. 

Again,  when  the  tumor  has  completely  filled  the  eyeball,  it  comes 
to  the  surface  by  perforating,  either  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  or 
through  the  membrane  itself,  more  rarely  through  the  sclerotic.  When 
in  contact  with  the  air,  it  assumes  a  deep  red  color,  bleeds  easily, 
secretes  abundantly  and  increases  rapidly. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  the  extension  of  the  neoplasm  to  the 
optic  nerve  are  slight  exophthalmos,  a  certain  stiffness  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  ball,  a  feeling  of  resistance  on  making  pressure  towards 
the  fundus  of  the  orbit.  The  cavity  which  normally  exists  between 
the  orbit  and  eyeball  is  effaced.  All  these  symptoms  are  much  more 
distinct  if  the  neoplasm  has  invaded  the  orbital  tissue,  where  it  may 
arise  from  numerous  foci,  which  rapidly  unite  to  form  tumors  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  osseous  walls  preserve  their  integrity 
for  a  longtime;  but  the  degeneration  extends  along  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  brain  either  in  its  continuity,  or  only  affecting  certain  parts. 
GHomatOUS  tumors  have  aNo  been  observed  in  the  diploe  of  the 
'9 
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cranial  bones,  in  the  liver  and  in  the  ovaries.  (Knapp,  Die  intraoc. 
Geschwillste,  1868,  p.  5;  Schiess-Gemusius,  in  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd. 
xlvi,  3 ;  Heymann  und  Fiedler,  in  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologic,  xv,  2, 
p.  173.)  The  patient  then  succumbs  with  the  special  symptoms  of 
one  or  other  of  these  complications. 

^Etiology. — Retinal  glioma  affects  almost  exclusively  young  chil- 
dren. In  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  congenital.  The  influence  of 
heredity  cannot  be  denied,  as  the  disease  is  often  found  in  several 
members  of  the  same  family. 

Prognosis. — If  the  eyeball  is  enucleated  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  affection,  when  it  is  still  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  ball,  we 
may  entertain  hopes  that  a  return  of  the  disease  will  be  avoided.  On 
the  ether  hand,  if  the  optic  nerve  is  invaded  by  the  degeneration,  and 
especially  if  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  periorbital  tissue,  it  is  certain 
to  return  after  a  very  brief  interval.  Glioma  is  undoubtedly  a  malig- 
nant tumor,  and  the  prognosis  is  consequently  very  serious.  Often 
both  eyes  are  successively  affected. 

Treatment. — When  once  the  glioma  has  been  recognized,  the  eye 
must  be  enucleated  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and,  as  we  cannot  always 
foresee  whether  the  optic  nerve  is  already  affected,  it  is  of  importance 
to  cut  it  as  high  up  as  possible.  Von  Graefe  for  this  purpose  began 
the  operation  by  first  of  all  dividing  the  optic  nerve.  If  we  suspect 
the  presence  of  morbid  foci  in  the  orbital  tissue,  all  the  suspected 
tissue  must  be  removed  after  the  enucleation  of  the  eyeball. 

Cysts  of  the  retina  have  been  observed  on  examination  of 
enucleated  eyes  (Iwanoff,  Klinische  Monats blatter,  1864,  p.  417; 
Vernon,  London  Ophthal.  Hospital  Reports,  vi,  3).  Sometimes  only 
one  is  found,  sometimes  several,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  nut,  and  generally  situated  on  the  external  surface  of  the  retina. 
They  appear  as  transparent  vesicles,  and  are  probably  due  to  a  devel- 
opment of  colloid  matter  which  forms  the  cyst  contents,  and  to  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  radiating  fibres.  These  hypertrophied  fibres  form 
the  lateral  and  external  walls  of  the  cyst,  whilst  the  internal  or  inferior 
wall  is  represented  by  the  other  layers  of  the  retina  (Iwanoff). 

The  symptoms  arising  from  sub-retinal  cysticercus  will  be  de- 
scribed in  speaking  of  cysticercus  of  the  vitreous  body. 


ART.  VIII. — Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Retina. 

In  speaking  of  the  histology  of  the  retina,  we  have  already  said  that 
the  nerve  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  lose  their  sheath  near  the  fenestrated 
membrane,  beyond  which  the  fibres  are  transparent  and  of  single  contour. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  several  of  the  nerve  fibres  retain  their 
sheath  till  they  reach  the  retina  and  remain  opaque.  This  congenital 
anomaly  is  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  whitish  patch  just  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  papilla,  with  striated  dentilations  at  its  periphery. 

The  retinal  vessels  which  pass  over  the  spot  are  sometimes  slightly 
masked  ;  sometimes  completely  hidden.  As  a  rule,  there  are  several 
of  those  white  patches  surrounding  the  optic  nerve  ;  they  are  of  pyra- 
midal form,  and  the  apex  extends  into  the  retinal  substance  to  a 
variable  degree,  but  their  diameter  rarely  exceeds  that  of  the  optic 
nerve.  More  rarely  these  whitish  spots  are  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  papilla.  In  such  cases  the  nerve  fibres  have  as  usual 
lost  their  sheath  at  the  membrana  cribrosa,  but  have  resumed  it  farther 
on  in  their  course  (Virchow). 

Whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  these  white  spots,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  absolutely  normal  retinal  tissue,  and  the  vessels  do  not 
present  any  alteration.  Again,  the  fibres  which  have  the  double  con- 
tour have  not  lost  their  conductivity ;  the  visual  functions,  apart  from 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  blind  spot,  are  perfectly  intact. 

This  congenital  anomaly,  which  is  most  frequently  discovered  ac- 
cidentally whilst  making  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  for  it  does 
not  give  rise  to  any  symptom,  is  sometimes  found  in  both  eyes  ;  some- 
times only  in  one. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

ART.  I. — Inflammation  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

OPTIC  NEURITIS  OR    PAPILLITIS— NEURO-RETINITIS  OR  PAPILLO- 
RETINITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  characterized  by  ophthalmoscopic 
symptoms,  which  are  limited  to  the  papilla  and  to  the  retina  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood. 

At  first,  we  find  a  certain  degree  of  hyperaemia  and  oedema,  which 
may  at  first  affect  only  a  portion  of  the  papilla.  Soon,  however,  the 
whole  structure  becomes  involved,  as  is  shown  by  the  red,  grayish,  or 
violet  color,  which  spreads  to  all  the  altered  structures.  These  lose 
their  usual  transparency,  and  thus  hide  either  wholly  or  in  part  the 
fenestrated  membrane,  the  margins  of  the  papilla,  and  the  vessels  in 
that  situation. 

The  optic  nerve  and  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  retina  are 
( on>iderably  swollen,  but  in  different  degrees.  Rarely  does  the  swell- 
ing of  the  retina  exceed  that  of  the  optic  nerve;   generally  the  sharp 
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edges  of  the  papilla  protrude  considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the 
membrane  which  surrounds  it. 

On  the  surface   of  these  parts  we   find 


Fig.  92. 
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striated  opacities,  which 
radiate  out  to  the  limit 
of  the  tissues  involved. 
Sometimes  we  find  yel- 
lowish spots  on  the  pa- 
pilla, which  extend  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the 
optic  nerve  on  to  the 
retina.  Not  unfrequently 
do  we  meet  with  small 
hemorrhages,  which  vary 
in  size  and  shape. 

The  vessels  of  the  retina 
are  very  much  altered,  the 
arteries  are  diminished  in 
calibre  and  sometimes 
scarcely  visible,  the  veins 
are  distended,  enlarged, 
and  tortuous ;  and  at  cer- 
tain points  these  vessels  disappear  behind  the  aforementioned  opacities. 
Von  Graefe  distinguishes  two  principal  varieties  of  optic  neuritis  : — 

1.  Optic  Neuritis  (choked  disc) — Stauungspapille . — The  charac- 
teristic alterations  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope  are  great  promi- 
nence of  the  papilla,  the  margins  of  which  are,  however,  well  defined, 
red  coloration  of  the  optic  nerve,  tortuous  and  dark-colored  veins,  and 
frequently  ecchymotic  spots.  The  infiltration  of  the  tissues  is  limited 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  the  entire 
change  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  intraocular  termination  of  the 
optic  nerve ;  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  fenestrated  membrane. 

This  variety  seems  to  result  from  some  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
followed  by  serous  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  the  optic  papilla,  com- 
mencing at  the  point  where  the  sclerotic  ring  offers  a  resistance  to  any 
swelling  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  strangulated. 

2.  The  neuritis,  or  neuro-retinitis  descendens  originates  in 
the  nerve  centre,  and  extends  along  the  optic  nerve  till  it  reaches 
the  eye. 

The  papilla  is  less  swollen  and  not  so  red,  the  opacity  of  the  tissue 
is  much  more  pronounced,  and  of  a  grayish  color.  The  infiltration 
extends  farther  into  the  retina,  especially  along  the  vessels.  We  also 
find  small  whitish  spots,  due  to  sclerosis  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  fibres,  and  sometimes  even  the  changes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  macula,  which  usually  occur  in  retinitis  albuminurica  (a  star-shaped 
figure  composed  of  small  points  or  white  radiating  lines). 

In  some  cases,  the  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  the  two  forms  of  optic 
neuritis  are  so  intermingled  as  to  make  the  distinction  between  stran- 
gulated papilla  and  descending  neuritis  very  difficult. 

3.  There  is  a  third  form,  much  more  rarely  seen,  in  which  the 
inflammatory  swelling  is  restricted  to  the  circumference  of  the  papilla 
and  to  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  retina.  It  is  called  circum- 
papillary  retinitis  (Jwanoff)  or  peripapillitis.  With  the  ophthalmo- 
scope the  centre  of  the  papilla  is  seen  at  its  normal  level,  but  seems  to 
be  more  deeply  colored  than  usual ;  all  around  it  the  tissue  is  raised 
into  a  grayish  ring,  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  albuminuric  reti- 
nitis. This  form  of  peripapillitis  has  been  observed  in  connection 
with  meningitis. 

The  functional  disturbance  is  generally  considerable,  the  visual 
acuteness  is  much  impaired,  and  the  field  of  vision  is  irregularly 
defective.  However,  there  is  no  ratio,  even  approximate,  between 
the  ophthalmoscopic  condition  and  the  state  of  vision.  The  percep- 
tion of  colors  is  quite  normal  in  the  beginning,  but  becomes  affected 
with  the  first  symptoms  of  atrophy.  The  sense  of  light  is  always 
normal,  or  nearly  so,  even  when  the  vision  is  already  considerably 
impaired. 

Sometimes  the  most  marked  alterations  are  seen  in  the  fundus,  with 
a  nearly  normal  state  of  vision.  The  only  thing  which  annoys  the 
patient  is  complete  but  momentary  loss  of  vision,  which  passes  off  as 
suddenly  as  it  supervened.  In  other  cases,  vision  is  considerably 
impaired  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  although  the  ophthalmoscopic 
signs  do  not  vary. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  eye  is  not  changed.  The  patient  does 
not  complain  of  pain  in  the  diseased  eye  itself,  but  sometimes  of  neu- 
ralgia in  its  neighborhood.  In  some  cases  a  persistent  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose  has  been  observed  (Nettleship,  Priestley-Smith,  Leber) 
with  more  or  less  severe  central  symptoms.  Chemical  analysis  has 
shown  this  fluid  to  be  identical  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  Leber 
believes  it  to  come  from  the  third  ventricle  through  an  opening  in  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

Progress  and  Termination. — This  disease  may  develop  in  very 
various  ways.  Sometimes  the  functional  disturbance  and  anatomical 
changes  gradually  increase  during  several  months  ;  sometimes  the  dis- 
ease attains  its  acme  in  a  few  days;  occasionally  vision  is  destroyed  in 
I  few  hour-,  (von  Graefe,  Hutchinson). 

In  most  cases,  the  aggravation  is  rapid  during  the  first  days  and 
weeks;   later  it  becomes  less  and  less  perceptible. 
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In  the  form  of  neuritis  which  accompanies  cerebral  tumors,  and 
which  generally  affects  both  optic  nerves,  the  development  is,  as  a  rule, 
slower  and  more  regularly  graduated ;  the  disease  generally  leads  to 
almost  complete  loss  of  vision,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  papilla. 
With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  papilla  is  seen  to  collapse,  the  vessels 
diminish  in  calibre,  the  ecchymotic  and  whitish  spots  disappear,  and 
signs  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  supervene. 

But  this  atrophy  following  neuritis  has  certain  peculiarities  by  which 
it  may  easily  be  recognized  :  the  large  venous  trunks  remain  for  a  long 
time  tortuous,  their  contour  and  that  of  the  optic  nerve  continue  veiled 
by  the  grayish  haze  of  the  retina,  and  the  papilla  neither  presents  that 
tendinous  appearance  which  it  has  in  ordinary  atrophy,  nor  is  there 
any  cupping  of  its  surface.  Still,  these  differences  may  in  a  few  years 
cease  to  exist. 

In  the  forms  of  neuritis  which  are  characteristic  of  encephalitis  or 
meningitis,  their  development  presents  the  greatest  variations.  The 
affection  may  stop  short  at  any  stage  or  may  end  in  nerve  atrophy. 

Again,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  neuro-retinitis,  where  the 
disease  is  due  to  disturbance  of  the  menstruation  or  to  affections  of 
the  orbit,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  developed,  and  quickly  acquires  its 
greatest  intensity  ;   in  such  cases  it  is  capable  of  complete  cure. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  neuro-retinitis  and  of  optic  neuritis 
is,  as  a  rule,  very  unfavorable ;  firstly  because  the  remote  causes 
(intracranial)  often  leave  small  hope  of  cure;  then  it  may  happen  that 
the  neuritis  ends  in  complete  blindness  with  atrophy  of  the  papilla, 
although  the  primary  cause  may  be  of  short  duration  (meningitis,  etc.). 
We  must,  therefore,  beware  of  giving  a  prognosis  before  we  have,  by 
prolonged  observation,  made  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
case  in  all  its  bearings. 

As  a  rule,  the  disease  may  be  expected  to  take  a  more  favorable  turn 
when  it  rapidly  attains  its  greatest  intensity,  than  when  it  increases 
slowly  but  steadily  (von  Graefe).  For  this  reason,  the  prognosis  in 
cases  of  cerebral  tumor,  with  few  exceptions,  is  absolutely  bad  ;  whilst, 
if  the  neuritis  is  secondary  to  disturbance  of  the  menstruation,  complete 
or  partial  cure  may  be  expected. 

Etiology. — Optic  neuritis  is  sometimes,  although  rarely,  met  with 
as  an  idiopathic  condition;  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  cause. 
Sometimes  we  may  be  able  to  attribute  it  to  a  concussion,  either  of 
the  orbital  walls  or  of  the  eyeball ;  more  frequently  it  seems  to  be 
due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  distant  organs,  e.g.,  to 
dysmenorrhea,  or  to  constitutional  causes,  such  as  syphilis.  Again, 
optic  neuritis  has  been  seen  as  a  consequence  of  chills,  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  of  severe  typhoid  fever. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  affection  is  due  to  some  cause  (either 
organic  or  merely  circulatory)  which  acts  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
optic  nerve,  either  on  the  intracranial  or  intraorbital  portion. 

i.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  begins  at  the  apparent  origin  of  the 
optic  nerve  (encephalitis),  in  a  morbid  focus  situated  near  its  intra- 
cranial portion,  or  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium  (encephalo-meningitis).  The  inflammation  seems  to  descend 
and  extend  along  the  optic  nerve  till  it  reaches  the  papilla  and  neigh- 
boring portion  of  the  retina  ^neuro-retinitis). 

2.  The  disease,  limited  to  the  optic  papilla  {choked  disk,  Stauungs- 
papille))  appears  to  result  from  a  mechanical  hyperemia,  secondary  to 
compression  of  the  optic  nerve  or  to  venous  stasis.  Most  frequently 
it  is  found  in  conjunction  with  cerebral  tumors,  hydrocephalus, 
numerous  exudations  or  neoplasms  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  etc. 

In  like  manner  it  has  also  been  observed  in  connection  with  orbital 
tumors,  with  phlegmon  of  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  orbit,  inflammation 
of  Tenon's  capsule,  etc. 

Such  conditions  as  we  have  just  described  increase  the  intraorbital 
or  intracranial  pressure;  which,  acting  on  the  cavernous  sinus, 
impedes  the  venous  circulation  (von  Graefe).  Hence,  we  have  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels  and  infiltration  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  These 
latter  have  to  pass  through  the  scleral  ring,  which  is  very  rigid.  In 
doing  so  they  undergo  a  literal  strangulation,  which  increases  the 
mechanical  hyperemia.  These  details  explain  the  infiltration  and 
prominence,  which  are  sometimes  great,  of  the  nerve,  as  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  which  we  have  described. 

This  explanation,  which  we  owe  to  von  Graefe,  has  often  been  con- 
tradicted by  cases  of  tumor  or  rapid  exudation  in  the  cranial  cavity, 
without  any  corresponding  optic  neuritis  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
cases  which  have  been  observed  in  which  there  has  been  this  affection 
without  any  increase  of  the  intracranial  pressure.  Again,  von  Graefe's 
hypothesis  does  not  agree  with  the  anatomical  researches  of  Seseman. 
According  to  this  observer,  the  central  vein  of  the  optic  nerve  com- 
municates extensively  by  an  abundant  anastomosis  with  the  ophthalmic 
vein,  or  may  sometimes  even  join  it  directly,  so  that  the  compression 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  cannot  produce  that  amount  of  disturbance  of 
the  optic  nerve  which  has  been  attributed  to  it.  The  discovery  of  the 
space  between  the  two  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  (intravaginal  space), 
which  communicates  with  the  cerebral  arachnoid  space  (Schwalbe), 
furnishes  a  simple  anatomical  explanation  of  the  production  of  optic 
neuritis.  The  arachnoid  liquid  is  pushed  forward  by  any  increase  of 
intracranial  pressure  into  this  intravaginal  space,  till  it  reaches  the 
rated  membrane,  where  it  compresses  and  chokes  the  optic  nerve 
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in  this  situation  (Schmidt,  Rimpler).  The  fact  that  this  phenomenon 
does  not  occur  in  every  case  where  there  is  increased  intracranial 
pressure  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  some  interruption  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  arachnoid  and  intravaginal  space,  which  inter- 
ruption the  excess  of  cerebral  pressure  would  itself  cause  at  the  optic 
foramen. 

Panas  thinks  that  when  the  arachnoidal  space  is  filled  with  fluid,  which  flows  off 
into  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  papillitis  is  produced ;  but  when  a  neoplasm  or  a 
fluid  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  exercise  pressure  on  the  cavernous  sinus,  they 
only  give  rise  to  venous  hyperemia  in  the  retinal  vessels. 

Parinaud  considers  optic  neuritis  as  the  consequence  of  a  lymphatic  oedema,  propa- 
gated through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  papilla,  whenever  there  is  interstitial  oedema  of 
the  brain.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  interstitial  oedema  of  the  brain,  and  in  most 
cases  the  anatomical  alterations  are  found  in  the  papilla,  the  central  parts  of  the  optic 
nerve  being  quite  normal. 

Benedict  tries  to  explain  optic  neuritis  in  diseases  of  the  brain  as  a  vasomotor  neu- 
rosis due  to  the  irritation  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  This  theory  explains 
nothing  at  all. 

Treatment. — If  possible,  our  treatment  should  be  directed  towards 
the  cause  of  the  neuritis.  Thus,  we  may  have  to  treat  irregularities  of 
the  circulation  (dysmenorrhcea,  etc.)  by  suitable  remedies,  or  we  may 
have  to  open  orbital  abscesses,  or  remove  neoplasms  which  compromise 
the  intraorbital  portion  of  the  nerve. 

Intracranial  affections  most  frequently  require  derivative  treat- 
ment— blood-letting  at  the  temple,  permanent  vesicants  or  setons 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  internal  administration  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  regular  mercurial  inunctions,  sudo- 
rifics,  cathartics,  etc. 

If  the  patient  is  anaemic,  we  must  abstain  from  all  debilitating 
treatment,  substituting  dry  cupping  and  mustard  foot-baths,  and  giving 
internally  preparations  of  iron  and  quinine. 

The  constant  current  has  also  been  employed  in  this  disease  to  check 
the  neuralgia  and  sudden  loss  of  vision,  and  seems  to  be  beneficial. 
The  positive  pole  should  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the 
negative  to  the  eyelids  (Benedict,  Driver). 

In  cases  of  imminent  blindness  and  severe  pain,  de  Wecker  has 
performed  incision  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  fluid  it  contains.  This  operation  seems  to  be  effectual  as  far 
as  the  pain  is  concerned. 
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ART.  II. — Acute  and  Chronic  Retro-bulbar 
Neuritis. 

The  name  of  acute  retro-bulbar  neuritis  has  been  given  by  von  Graefe 
to  cases  where  an  obscuration  of  the  vision  occurs  (with  or  without 
chromopsia  and  photopsia),  ending  in  complete  blindness,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  or  days ;  sometimes  following  some  form  of 
systemic  disease,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  gastritis,  angina ;  but  some- 
times without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  the  general  health.  This 
affection  usually  attacks  both  eyes. 

The  pupil  is  much  dilated,  and  does  not  respond  to  light.  To  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  optic  papilla  presents  a  very  slight  diffused  opacity, 
which  extends  to  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  retina.  The  papilla 
is  not  raised  above  its  ordinary  level.  The  arteries  are  diminished  in 
calibre,  but  the  circulation  in  them  is  not  interrupted ;  the  veins  are 
dilated  and  tortuous,  but  are  everywhere  distinctly  seen,  for  the  opacity 
of  the  tissues  is  not  dense. 

These  ophthalmoscopic  changes  do  not  account  for  the  complete 
absence  of  vision. 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  true 
optic  neuritis,  when  it  assumes  a  most  acute  form. 

The  quantitative  perception  of  light  may  be  restored,  even  after  pro- 
longed blindness  ;  sometimes  there  is  complete  recovery  ;  at  other 
times  the  nerve  undergoes  partial  atrophy  restricted  to  the  temporal 
half;  again,  it  may  happen  that  the  vision  is  permanently  lost,  in 
which  case  there  is  rapid  atrophic  degeneration. 

Chronic  retro-bulbar  neuritis  may  in  the  beginning  affect  only  one  eye,  and  even 
without  any  alteration  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  ;  or  both  eyes  may  be  affected, 
and  hyperemia  of  the  papilla  observed.  The  functional  disturbances  are  such  as  to 
cause  complaints  of  a  glimmering  mist  which  covers  all  objects,  and  general  dimness 
of  vision.  Examination  discovers  central  scotoma ;  in  the  beginning  a  color- 
scotoma  only,  but  gradually  all  power  of  perception  within  its  area  may  be  lost.  The 
anatomical  reason  is  an  interstitial  neuritis  at  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve  (Neuritis 
axialis — FSrster,  Samelsohn),  and  the  best  type  of  this  affection  is  the  central  scotoma 
of  toxic  amblyopia,  the  course  and  treatment  of  which  we  shall  have  to  describe 
afterward-. 

The  prognosis  of  the  acute  forms  seems  to  be  much  more  favor- 
able in  the  case  of  children  and  young  people  than  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life. 

Treatment. — In  acute  cases  active  administration  of  mercury, 
iodide  of  potassium,  blood-letting,  derivatives,  have  all  been  tried 
with  varying  results.  On  the  supposition  that  the  primary  cause  was 
an  arrest  of  the  circulation  (thrombosis,  isehajmia),  some  have  proposed 
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paracentesis  corneae  and  iridectomy.  We  must  add  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  vision  returns  without  any  special  treatment  of  the  local 
disease. 


ART.  III.— Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

PROGRESSIVE  WHITE  ATROPHY— ATROPHIC  DEGENERATION. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  rests  on  the  disturbance  of  vision, 
and  on  the  alterations  of  the  optic  papilla  as  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope. 

The  first  characteristic  sign  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  a 
discoloration  of  the  optic  papilla.  It  becomes  pale,  loses  its  reddish 
tint,  and  resembles  more  and  more  a  white  piece  of  tendon,  as  the 
atrophic  process  of  the  nerve  elements  makes  progress.  Sometimes 
the  reflection  of  the  optic  nerve  is  bluish  ;  more  rarely  greenish. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  opacity  of  the  nerve  tissue 
slightly  veils  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  vessels,  so  that  the  light 
from  the  mirror  cannot  penetrate  to  the  fenestrated  membrane.  When 
the  atrophy  is  more  complete,  this  membrane,  scarcely  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  nerve  elements  changed  into  cellular  tissue,  becomes  on 
the  other  hand  very  distinct ;  it  presents  a  surface  absolutely  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  tendon,  on  which  bluish  points  mark  the  passage  of 
the  bundles  composing  the  optic  nerve.  Various  observers  have  noted 
the  presence  of  pigmentary  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  nerve. 

The  discoloration  of  the  nerve  most  frequently  begins  in  its  tem- 
poral half,  and  on  this  side  also  the  fenestrated  membrane  first  begins 
to  become  distinct. 

But  again,  the  surface  of  the  nerve  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
neighboring  retina,  and  thus  we  find  that  there  is  a  slight  cupping, 
involving  the  entire  papilla  (atrophic  cupping,  see  p.  247).  This 
excavation  is  sometimes  very  deep,  if  the  disease  has  attacked  the 
intraocular  extremity  of  a  nerve  in  which  there  previously  existed  a 
physiological  cup  (H.  Miiller). 

As  to  the  vessels  of  the  optic  papilla,  the  numerous  capillaries  dis- 
appear, and  to  their  obliteration  we  must  in  great  part  attribute  the 
discoloration  of  the  nerve  (von  Graefe). 

The  central  vessels  sometimes  preserve  their  normal  volume  for  a 
very  long  time,  or  it  may  even  be  slightly  increased.  This  is  almost 
always  observed  in  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  cerebral  or  spinal  origin. 

When  the  atrophy  is  due  to  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  or  when 
that  artery  has  suffered  compression  before  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
nerve,  the  arteries  of  the  papilla  are  thin  and  scarcely  visible.     The 
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central  vessels  are  also  diminished  in  calibre,  and  sometimes  entirely 
disappear  when  the  atrophy  of  the  papilla  is  secondary  to  retinitis  or 
chorio-retinitis. 

In  all  such  cases  of  atrophy,  the  margins  of  the  papilla  are  very  well 
defined,  and  the  contours  very  clearly  demarcated  ;  sometimes  the 
diameter  of  the  papilla  seems  to  be  diminished.  After  long-continued 
atrophy,  there  is  sometimes  seen  a  curvilineal  shrinking,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  retraction  of  the  external  sheath  of  the 
nerve. 

In  speaking  of  optic  neuritis,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  very  easy,  at 
least  for  some  time,  to  distinguish  the  atrophy  of  the  papilla  in  which 
that  disease  terminates  by  the  want  of  definition  of  the  contour  of  the 
nerve,  by  its  irregularity,  and  by  the  layer  of  exudation  which  masks 
portions  of  it. 

The  disturbance  of  vision,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
in  greater  detail  in  our  chapter  on  Amblyopia  and  Amaurosis,  may  be 
said  to  correspond  generally  with  the  atrophic  alteration  of  the  nerve 
tissue  of  the  papilla.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  affections  of 
the  central  vision  (direct)  and  the  modifications  of  the  eccentric 
(alterations  of  the  visual  field). 

We  may  find  the  central  vision  more  or  less  changed,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  ;  the  change  varying  from  a  central 
defect  which  can  scarcely  be  detected,  to  absolute  blindness.  We  see 
also  strongly  discolored  and  even  perfectly  white  papillae  with  normal 
acuteness  of  vision. 

The  visual  field  may  suffer  in  very  different  ways.  It  may  for  a 
very  long  time  remain  intact,  both  as  to  its  limits  and  continuity.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  generally  or  partially  contracted.  The  general  con- 
traction may  be  perfectly  concentric  or  irregular.  The  partial 
contraction  sometimes  involves  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
visual  field  (scarcely  a  quarter),  sometimes  it  involves  an  entire  half 
(hemiopia). 

Again,  we  find  more  or  less  complete  interruption  in  the  continuity 
of  the  visual  field,  to  which  the  name  of  scotoma  has  been  applied. 
Scotomata  may  occur  at  the  centre  or  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
visual  field. 

All  the  defective  portions  of  the  field  of  vision  may  be  distinctly 
limited,  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  retina  being  normal;  sometimes, 
however,  there  is  an  intermediate  zone  in  which  vision  is  imperfect. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  optic  nerve  atrophy,  the  patients  lose  the 

r  of    readily   distinguishing   colors.      This    insensibility    is    first 

irved    for  the   green,  then   for  the   red,  next   for   the  yellow,  and 

finally  for  the  blue.      There  is  no  exact  relation  between  the  progressive 
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loss  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  colors  and  the  diminution  of  the 
visual  acuteness  (consult  the  article  on  Amblyopia  infra). 

Lastly,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  condition  of  the  pupil 
was  one  of  the  symptoms  to  which  great  importance  was  formerly 
attached.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  response 
of  the  iris  to  light  gradually  decreases  as  the  retinal  sensibility 
diminishes,  so  that  the  weakness  of  vision  is  accompanied  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil. 

Still,  this  phenomenon  is  not  constant ;  if  atrophy  only  exists  on  one 
side,  the  pupil  may  contract  when  the  retina  of  the  healthy  eye 
receives  a  luminous  impression.  Even  when  there  is  absolute  blind- 
ness, the  reflex  action  of  the  iris  is  not  always  entirely  destroyed. 

Again,  when  the  atrophy  is  connected  with  an  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord  (locomotor  ataxy),  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  marked  contraction  of  the  pupils,  which  may  not 
be  larger  than  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's-head.  In  such  cases  of 
myosis,  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  does  not  vary  with  the  illumination, 
but  is  still  capable  of  change  in  convergence  and  accommodation 
(Robertson). 

The  general  symptoms  which  accompany  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves 
depend  essentially  on  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  they  are 
entirely  absent,  and  the  patient  complains  only  of  the  ocular  affection ; 
sometimes  this  absence  of  other  morbid  symptoms  is  only  temporary. 
As  a  rule,  these  symptoms  are  those  of  cerebral  disease;  vomiting, 
headaches,  sensibility  of  the  head  to  palpation,  dizziness,  syncopy, 
disturbance  of  the  intellect,  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the 
oculo-motor,  trigeminous,  or  other  nerves,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  deaf- 
ness, absence  of  smell,  etc.  Again,  when  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves 
accompanies  spinal  disease,  we  find  the  usual  ataxic  symptoms. 

Progress  and  Termination. — Sometimes  the  atrophy  only 
affects  one  side ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  found  in  both  eyes,  which  may  be 
affected  simultaneously  or  successively,  and  to  a  different  extent.  The 
progress  of  the  atrophy  is  generally  slow  ;  it  rarely  can  be  said  to  have 
definitely  stopped,  although  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  been  arrested 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  usually  terminates  in  complete  atrophy  and 
blindness  of  one  eye,  or  of  both.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  till  it 
reaches  this  unfortunate  climax,  varies  from  a  few  months  to  a  few 
years  ;  the  second  eye  may  be  affected  immediately  after  the  first,  or 
after  an  interval  of  several  years. 

The  prognosis  is  always  very  serious,  when  we  cannot  hope  to 
deal  with  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  effectively.  Even  when  we 
can,  the  atrophy  often  follows  a  course  independent  of  the  exciting 
cause.     If  the  atrophy  is  confined  to  one  side,  and  is  due  to  some 
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intraorbital  cause,  whilst  the  nerve  of  the  other  eye  remains  healthy, 
there  need  be  no  anxiety  for  that  eye. 

Etiology. — In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  there  is  no  appreciable 
cause  for  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves ;  in  other  cases  it  is  the 
termination  of  various  diseases  of  the  nerve,  or  of  the  retina  (tumors 
of  the  nerve,  optic  neuritis  or  neuro-retinitis,  embolism  of  the  central 
artery,  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  chorio-retinitis). 

Sometimes  it  is  due  to  intraorbital  disease,  which  either  extends  to 
or  compresses  the  optic  nerve.  Amongst  such  diseases  we  may  cite — 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  and  fatty  tissue  of  the  orbit,  and  orbital 
tumDrs  (cancers,  cysts,  fatty  tumors,  gummata,  periostitis  and 
exostosis),  hemorrhages,  fractures  or  fissures  of  the  bone  in  the  region 
of  the  orbit  or  the  optic  foramen  (Berlin,  von  Holder).  Other  causes 
of  optic  nerve  atrophy  (progressive  amaurosis)  are  to  be  found  in  very 
various  forms  of  intracranial  alterations  or  in  spinal  diseases.  Again, 
clinically,  we  may  distinguish  a  cerebral  from  a  spinal  amaurosis.  The 
first  in  many  cases  arises  from  a  descending  atrophy,  secondary  to 
some  interruption  of  the  nerve  conductivity  near  the  base  of  the  brain, 
as  happens  when  there  is  tumor  (exostosis,  tuberculosis  or  gumma  near 
the  chiasma),  internal  hydrocephalus,  exudation  or  cellular  prolifer- 
ation as  in  chronic  basilar  meningitis).  Some  cases  of  cerebral 
amaurosis  are  due  rather  to  a  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  for  example,  after 
typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  dysmenorrhcea,  abdominal  stasis,  suppression 
of  the  usual  discharges. 

Spinal  amaurosis  most  frequetly  occurs  in  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  posterior  columns  (tabes  dorsalis)  ;  more  rarely  in  myelitis  of 
the  lateral  columns,  and  after  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  ocular  disease  often  precedes  the  other  symptoms  by  several 
years. 

•ntial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  may  often  be  ascribed  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  such  as  chronic  alcoholism,  excessive 
use  of  tobacco,  all  sorts  of  excesses,  great  physical  exhaustion,  debili- 
tating moral  excitation,  intellectual  fatigue.  The  great  preponder- 
ance of  men  (from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age)  amongst  those  who  are 
affected  with  essential  optic  nerve  atrophy  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
Spe<  ial  causes,  which  exert  a  special  influence  on  the  male  sex. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  demands  a 
very  careful  study  of  its  aetiology,  and  of  the  special  character  of  the 
disease.  When  there  is  an  abscess  or  intraorbital  tumor,  the  surgical 
indication  should  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Syphilitic 
disease  necessitates  the  use  of  specific  treatment  (mercurials,  iodide  of 
ium).  Cerebral  affections  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
therapeutic  rules  which  hold  good  for  such  cases.      Remedies  acting  on 
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the  skin  (actual  cautery)  and  intestines  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Violent  and  debilitating  treatment  only  hastens  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  disease.  Again,  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  patient's 
strength  by  a  nutritious  diet  and  tonics,  than  to  resort  to  active,  but 
fatiguing  and  painful,  treatment.  If  the  general  state  allows  or  requires 
local  blood-letting,  the  effect  of  this  treatment  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  it  should  be  repeated  only  with  very  great  caution. 

In  essential  atrophy,  good  has  resulted  from  long-continued  trans- 
piration, obtained  by  pilocarpine  injections,  and  from  the  temporary 
use  of  a  high  temperature  (Turkish  baths).  In  spinal  atrophy,  some 
have  recommended  nitrate  of  silver,  zinc,  phosphorus,  as  also  the  pro- 
longed application .  of  ice  bags  or  hot  water  to  the  vertebral  column 
(Chapman).  Elongation  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been  also  tried  (de 
Wecker),  but  the  verified  results  are  absolutely  bad. 

Again,  where  there  has  been  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco, 
we  must  absolutely  interdict  them  to  the  patient,  prescribe  bromide  of 
potassium,  preparations  of  iron,  and  a  regimen  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  nutrition. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnine,  and  the  continuous  current, 
have  been  extolled  in  all  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Numerous  are  the  cases  of  improvement  and  of  recovery  attributed 
to  this  treatment  in  ophthalmological  literature ;  yet  not  infrequently 
we  find  these  remedies  of  no  service. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  making  sure  about 
the  general  indications  of  each  case,  by  carefully  inquiring  as  to  the 
antecedents  and  concomitant  symptoms,  before  beginning  any  course 
of  treatment.  We  must  regulate  the  patient's  hygienic  conditions  as 
well  as  his  diet,  and  see  that  the  eyes  have  absolute  rest. 


ART.  IV. — Tumors,  Apoplexy  and  Hydropsia 
of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

Tumors  of  the  optic  nerve,  although  somewhat  infrequent,  are 
chiefly  of  three  kinds — viz.,  myxoma,  glioma  and  gliosarcoma  or 
myxo-sarcoma.  Carcinoma  has  only  been  observed  as  an  extension 
from  a  neighboring  structure. 

Von  Graefe,*  who  has  observed  and  published  several  cases  of 
tumors,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  following  symptoms  from  the 
diagnostic  point  of  view  :  — 

*  See  Archiv  f.  Ophthal.,  x,  I,  p.  193. 
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(a)  The  progressive  propulsion  of  the  eyeball  parallel  to  the  orbital 
axis,  and  a  little  outwards. 

(b)  Preservation  of  the  mobility  of  the  eye. 

(V)  Preservation  of  a  cellular  layer  between  the  eye  and  the  tumor, 
and  integrity  of  the  centre  of  rotation. 

(d)  Flabby  consistence  of  the  tumor. 

(e)  Absence  of  pain. 

(/)  Absence  of  subjective  luminous  sensations. 

(g)  Rapid  abolition  of  the  sight,  more  rapid  than  in  other  benign 
tumors. 

These  tumors  are  of  slow  growth,  and  require  surgical  interference. 
After  the  enucleation  of  the  eyeball,  the  tumor  is  removed  if  it  be 
circumscribed,  or  all  the  affected  portions  of  the  eyeball  are  extirpated. 
When  the  tumor  is  confined  to  the  optic  nerve  alone,  it  may  be  excised 
and  the  eyeball  preserved  (Knapp). 

Apoplexy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  rare,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
observed  in  connection  with  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the 
venous  trunks  or  cavernous  sinus.  More  frequetly  apoplectic  foci  are 
found  between  the  nerve  and  its  fibrous  sheath  after  traumatic  lesions, 
cerebral  hemorrhage  (Michel),  and  hemorrhagic  meningitis  (Manz). 
It  is  probable  that  to  these  hemorrhages  are  due  the  dark  pigment  spots 
which  are  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  near  the  periphery,  and  sur- 
rounding the  atrophied  optic  papilla.  Yet,  some  observers  have  also 
shown  that  there  may  be  pigment  spots  on  the  optic  papilla  without 
previous  hemorrhage. 

Hydropsia  of  the  optic  nerve  consists  in  a  serous  effusion  into  its 
sheath.  According  to  the  researches  of  Schwalbe,  it  is  probable  that 
in  many  cases  the  fluid  comes  from  the  cerebral  arachnoid  space  which 
communicates  directly  with  the  space  enclosed  by  the  two  sheaths  of 
the  optic  nerve. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AMBLYOPIA   AND   AMAUROSIS. 

The  terms  "amblyopia"  and  "amaurosis,"  in  their  original 
acceptation,  designate  only  a  symptom — viz.,  a  diminution  or  loss  of 
the  visual  function.  They  are  now,  however,  employed  with  a  more 
restricted  meaning,  and  are  used  to  describe  cases  of  visual  weakness, 
in  which,  after  thorough  examination  by  all  the  methods  at  command, 
we  can  neither  find  any  lesion  whatsoever,  nor  any  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

The  diminution  may  then  be  considered  as  due  to  an  interruption 
of  power  of  transmission  in  the  nerve  (von  Graefe). 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  in  diagnosing  amblyopic  affections, 
to  exclude  with  certainty  any  disturbance  of  the  transparency  of  the 
media,  diseases  of  the  membranes  which  form  the  eyeball,  and  all 
anomalies  of  refraction  and  accommodation. 

This  being  done,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine,  according  to  the 
method  already  indicated  (see  p.  37),  the  visual  acuteness  at  the  centre 
(V)  and  at  the  periphery  (Ve).  This  examination  should  also  be 
conducted  in  a  darkened  room,  with  a  lamp,  the  intensity  of  which 
can  be  approximately  regulated,  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the  effect  of 
various  degrees  of  illumination  on  the  visual  field. 

Moreover,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  visual  field  can  only  be 
made  with  a  perimeter  (p.  39)  and  by  taking  into  account  the  percep- 
tion of  colors.  Von  Graefe  classifies  the  various  conditions  of  vision, 
revealed  by  functional  examination,  under  three  leading  categories:  — 

1.  Central  vision  is  to  a  certain  extent  impaired,  whilst  the  peripheral 
vision  is  absolutely  normal.  This  condition,  especially  when  the 
disease  has  already  lasted  for  some  time,  almost  certainly  excludes  the 
idea  of  progressive  amaurosis. 

2.  The  central  vision  being  impaired,  the  peripheral  is  also  dimin- 
ished to  a  like  extent ;  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  concentric  contraction 
proportional  to  the  decrease  of  central  acuteness  (the  visual  field  is 
relatively  normal).  There,  the  functional  disturbance  does  not 
suffice  of  itself  to  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  The  condition 
of  the  optic  papilla,  and  the  duration  and  mode  of  development  of  the 
disease,  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  This  form  specially  lends 
itself  to  rational  treatment  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  individual. 

3.  The  diminution  of  the  peripheral  vision  is  irregular  and  defective 
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(scotoma),  and  doe?  not  correspond  to  the  central  vision  (the  visual 
field  is  abnormal).  In  this  variety,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable. 
Yet,  although  recovery  is  scarcely  ever  possiblf  in  such  cases,  the 
condition  may  sometimes  remain  stationary,  as  for  example  in  hemi- 
anopsia.    (See  article  on  Hemianopsia.) 

As  a  rule,  when  the  amaurosis  is  dangerous,  the  vision  of  one  eye  is 
very  seriously  compromised  before  the  visual  acuteness  of  the  other 
begins  to  diminish.  We  must  then  study  the  development  in  the 
second  eye,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  the  disease  follows  the  same  course  in 
it  as  in  the  first.  In  this  way  we  often  obtain  information  as  to  the 
future  of  the  disease. 

The  anomaly  of  the  visual  field  most  frequently  begins  to  appear  on 
its  external  side ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  it  first  on  the 
inner  side. 

Apart  from  these  functional  symptoms,  a  certain  importance  is  also 
to  be  attached  to  other  phenomena,  such  as  photopsia,  chromopsia, 
muscae  volitantes,  etc.  Yet  these  phenomena  belong  rather  to  diseases 
of  the  internal  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  amaurotic 
affections  (consult  the  articles  on  Hyperaesthesia  and  Anaesthesia). 

As  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  colors  (pathological  dyschro- 
matopsia),  we  have  already  said  that  this  defect  begins  with  the  green, 
and  extends  to  the  red,  to  the  yellow,  and  finally  to  the  blue;  we  have 
also  proved  that  the  progressive  loss  of  the  power  of  distinguishing 
colors  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness. 
Yet,  there  is  often  a  certain  relation  between  these  two  functions,  in  so 
far  as  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  and  extent  of  color  perception 
precedes,  both  at  the  centre  and  periphery  of  the  visual  field,  any 
diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness  at  the  same  place.  This  symptom 
thus  acquires  a  certain  importance  in  the  prognosis.  When  we  find 
central  amblyopia  with  absolutely  normal  peripheral  vision,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  diminution  in  the  color  perception,  the  prognosis  is  less 
favorable  than  when  the  chromatic  sense  remains  intact.  We  must 
not,  however,  at  once  conclude  that  we  are  dealing  with  progressive 
amaurosis,  even  when  there  is  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  optic 
papilla,  for  observation  has  shown  that  the  disease  may  be  permanently 
arrested.  When  the  defects  of  the  visual  field  (scotomata)  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  /one  which  preserves  its  color  perception,  we  may  admit 
that  the  scotoma  will  not  extend  for  the  present,  but  we  must  be 
guarded  in  giving  our  prognosis,  for  it  may  ultimately  make  progress. 
\{  there  is  already  chromatic  insensibility  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ICOtoma,  we   may  be  sure  that  the  amblyopia  will  also  extend  to  these 

The  examination  of  the  phosphenes  gives  less  certain  results  than 

20 
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the  objective  examination  of  the  visual  functions.  It  is  only  of  value 
in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  in  which  the  phosphenes  still  remain 
in  portions  of  the  retina  insensible  to  light. 

Next  in  order  to  the  functional  examination,  the  condition  of  the 
optic  papilla  decides  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  disease.  We 
have  already  described  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  absence  of  these  symptoms,  that  is  to  say,  perfect 
integrity  of  the  papilla,  when  the  visual  acuteness  has  been  diminished 
for  some  length  of  time,  is  not  frequently  seen  ;  but  in  such  cases  we 
may  expect  recovery.  Often,  tVie  signs  of  atrophy  do  not  supervene 
till  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and  therefore  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  our  prognosis. 

The  mode  in  which  amblyopic  affections  develop  is  very  variable. 
It  may  happen,  although  rarely,  that  the  disease  supervenes  suddenly, 
or  is  developed  very  rapidly.  A  few  moments,  hours,  or  days,  suffice 
to  establish  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  central  scotoma,  or  even 
complete  blindness.  These  affections  sometimes  end  favorably,  some- 
times the  disease  persists,  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  ensues. 

The  prognosis  therefore,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  determined  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  its  progress.  If  there 
be  no  atrophy  of  the  papilla,  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  especially 
if  the  functional  condition  is  stationary  and  improves,  and  if  the 
phosphenes  remain. 

Much  more  frequently  the  visual  disturbance  develops  slowly.  In 
such  cases,  the  disease  takes  several  months  before  it  becomes  station- 
ary, and,  if  the  morbid  cause  remain,  it  may  develop  into  progressive 
amaurosis.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  forms 
which  are  primarily  favorable,  the  visual  functions  become  weakened 
simultaneously  in  both  eyes  and  to  an  equal  extent.  When  the  disease 
has  been  for  a  long  time  stationary,  and  when  there  is  no  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  we  may  even  hope  for  complete  recovery. 

Amongst  these  forms,  we  may  mention  cases  of  amblyopia  due  to 
excess  in  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco,  habitual  constipation,  affec- 
tions of  menstruation,  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  or  of  pathological 
and  physiological  secretions,  venereal  excesses,  irregularity  of  sleep, 
or  fatigue  of  the  eyes  from  want  of  sleep.  These  causes  act  sometimes 
alone,  but  more  frequently  in  combination.  The  more  we  succeed  in 
accurately  diagnosing  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  in  removing  or 
counteracting  them,  the  more  our  prognosis  will  gain  in  precision. 

The  prognosis  is  more  serious  when  there  is  room  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  chronic  meningitis ;  for,  although  active  treatment  often 
acts  most  beneficially,  not  infrequently  do  we  see  this  amblyopia  change 
into  degenerative  amaurosis. 
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Disturbance  of  vision  occurring  in  conjunction  with  acute  and 
violent  cerebral  symptoms  (encephalo-meningitis)  must  be  estimated 
according  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affection  is  still  in  operation  at 
the  time  of  our  examination,  or  has  already  passed  off.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  the  disease  has  once  become  stationary,  it  may  remain  so, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  amblyopia  or  condition  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exciting  cause  is  still  in  operation,  our 
prognosis  must  be  very  reserved. 

It  is  true  that  cases  of  complete  blindness,  secondary  to  cerebral 
disease,  have  been  recorded,  in  which  a  part  of  the  visual  power 
returned  after  several  weeks.  But,  as  a  rule,  if  blindness  after  an  acute 
affection  is  prolonged,  and  if  degeneration  of  the  papilla  is  also  pre- 
sent, no  hope  can  reasonably  be  entertained.  The  most  unfavorable 
prognosis  belongs  to  those  forms  of  amaurosis  in  which  the  vision  of 
one  eye  is  gradually  lost  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  irregular 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  and  atrophic  degeneration  of  the 
papilla,  whilst  there  is  an  analogous  diminution  in  the  other  eye, 
generally  setting  in  before  the  first  is  lost.  Having  thus  spoken  of 
amaurosis  and  amblyopia  in  a  general  way,  it  remains  for  us  to  describe 
the  special  forms  which  these  diseases  assume. 


I.  CONGENITAL   AMBLYOPIA.     DYSCHROMATOPSIA.     ACHRO- 
MATOPSIA. 

Congenital  amblyopia  is  found  in  persons  whose  eyes  are  absolutely 
normal  in  conformation,  and  in  whom  the  ophthalmoscope  does  not 
reveal  any  anomaly.  The  diminution  of  the  visual  power  may  be  more 
or  less  considerable,  but  it  is  absolutely  stationary.  The  visual  field 
is  normal,  as  is  also  the  color  perception. 

The  amblyopia  often  affects  one  eye  only,  and  is  so  great  that  the 
patients  cannot  count  fingers  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  paces.  We 
al>o  find  in  the  eye  affected  an  eccentric  fixation.  Again,  many  of 
these  cases  of  monocular  amblyopia  are  accompanied  with  strabismus. 

In  other  cases  the  amblyopia  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
both  eyes ;  yet,  in  these  cases  the  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness 
never  attains  the  same  degree  as  in  cases  of  monocular  amblyopia. 

A  congenital  deficiency  in  the  perception  of  colors  (Daltonism) 
may  be  partial  or  total.  In  total  achromatopsia  every  color  appears 
white  or  gray.  In  partial  achromatopsia  the  eye  fails  to  distinguish 
some  particular  color  or  its  complementary  color ;  or  it  always  con- 
founds them  with  gray  (complete  partial  achromatopsia))  or  it  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  pure  colors,  but  gets  confused  amongst  shades  of  the 
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same    {partial  incomplete    achromatopsia,    quantitative  achromatopsia, 
torpor  of  the  chromatic  sense). 

Partial  Achromatopsia. — The  most  frequent  form  of  partial 
achromatopsia  is  for  red  ;  next  in  order  comes  achromatopsia  for  green, 
and  the  least  frequent  is  for  blue. 

Red  Blindness  (Anerythropsia — Daltonism). — In  this  form 
red  appears  as  dark-gray,  its  complementary  tint  as  light-gray.  Cinna- 
bar red  is  confounded  with  brown  or  green,  purple  with  violet  or 
dark-brown.  The  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum  is  curtailed,  and  the 
entire  spectrum  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  colors  only — viz.,  yellow 
and  blue. 

Green  Blindness  (Achloropsia). — Green  is  seen  as  blue  or  gray-, 
as  is  also  its  complementary  color,  purple.  We  find  that  there  is 
confusion  between  green  and  purple,  and  between  yellowish-green  and 
red,  etc.  The  length  of  the  spectrum  is  not  diminished,  but  the  green 
portion  appears  as  gray,  or  is  somewhat  indefinite ;  on  its  left  the  red 
or  yellow  is  seen,  on  its  right  the  blue. 

Blue  Blindness  (Akyanopsia)  is  very  rare.  It  is  characterized 
by  an  inability  to  distinguish  blue  and  its  shades ;  there  is  also  a  con- 
fusion between  blue  and  yellow  shades.  The  blue  extremity  of  the 
spectrum  is  diminished. 

Great  difficulty  occurs  in  many  cases  in  which  we  have  to  distin- 
guish between  red  and  green  blindness  and  between  blue  and  yellow 
blindness,  symptoms  of  both  of  these  deficiencies  existing  in  the  same 
individual.  Thus  we  are  disposed  to  admit  simultaneous  blindness  for 
the  complementary  colors,  and  to  call  those  cases  red-green  blindness 
or  blue-yellow  blindness. 

Total  Achromatopsia. — In  total  achromatopsia  the  eye  cannot 
distinguish  any  color  or  shade  ;  it  only  distinguishes  variations  in  light 
and  shade.     The  spectrum  is  curtailed  on  both  sides. 

Congenital  dyschromatopsia  is  much  more  common  in  men  (3-5  per 
cent.)  than  in  women  (less  than  1  percent,  in  the  latter).  It  is  heredi- 
tary, and  is  transmitted  on  the  mother's  side,  although  she  herself  is 
not  affected  with  it.  In  all  cases  of  congenital  dyschromatopsia  the 
other  functions  of  the  eye  are  normal. 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remedy  defects  in  the 
chromatic  sense  have  had  for  their  object  to  facilitate  and  increase  by 
systematically  exercising  the  power  of  color  perception  (Favre).  It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  use  tinted  glasses,  chosen  to  increase  the 
sensibility  of  the  eye  for  certain  colors,  and  to  diminish  it  for  others 
(Delboeuf,  Spring).  Either  of  these  means  is  of  great  benefit  where 
there  is  torpor  of  the  chromatic  sense  ;  they  are,  however,  of  no  avail 
in  achromatopsia,  whether  partial  or  total. 
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2.  AMBLYOPIA    FROM   WANT    OF    USE. 
Amblyopia  ex  Anopsia. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  when  in  early  life,  for  some  reason,  an 
eye  otherwise  healthy  does  not  participate  in  vision,  the  retinal  sensi- 
bility becomes  dull,  and  there  is  consequently  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced amblyopia. 

This  decrease  of  retinal  sensibility  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  period  during  which  the  eye  has  been  inactive.  In  the 
first  stage,  central  vision  is  more  or  less  impaired,  whilst  peripheral 
remains  normal. 

Later,  the  special  sensibility  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  extinguished  ; 
the  eye  no  longer  fixes  objects  exactly,  but  moves  about  in  an  uncer- 
tain manner,  seeking  to  use  the  portion  of  the  retina  most  favorable 
for  vision.  In  the  end,  the  fixation  is  definitely  eccentric,  or  perhaps 
the  visual  acuteness  is  reduced  to  the  perception  of  light. 

In  many  cases  this  form  of  amblyopia  is  followed  by  strabismus  or 
nystagmus  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  deviation  of  the  eye  (monocular  stra- 
bismus) is  the  origin  of  the  impairment  of  the  visual  acuteness. 

Other  causes  which  may  prevent  an  eye  from  participating  in  binoc- 
ular vision,  and  so  bring  about  an  amblyopia  ex  anopsia,  are  opacities 
of  the  cornea  and  cataract  in  early  life. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  advisable  to  delay  in  making  an  artificial 
pupil  in  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  or  in  putting  to  rights  any  devi- 
ation of  the  eye.     (See  Chapter  on  Strabismus.) 

In  cases  where  this  form  of  amblyopia  is  slight,  considerable  im- 
provement is  always  obtained  by  regular  exercises.  This  improvement 
is  almost  certain  in  the  first  period  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second.     At  a  later  stage,  the  result  is  negative. 

The  exercise  suited  to  the  condition  consists  in  making  the  ambly- 
opic eye  read,  for  a  few  minutes  several  times  a  day,  large  type,  with 
the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses.  As  the  vision  improves,  smaller  letters 
and  weaker  convex  glasses  are  used,  whilst  the  duration  of  the  exercise 
is  increased. 

These  exercises  may  also  be  extended  to  the  peripheral  vision  in  the 
following  manner:  After  having  closed  the  healthy  eye,  we  set  up 
an  object  of  medium  size,  a  card  for  example,  and  move  round  this 
<  ard  various  objects  which  the  patient  must  try  to  see  and  recognize. 
The  objects  chosen  at  first  arc  of  considerable  size,  and  are  held  very 
near  the  fixed  (ard,  so  that  the  diseased  eye  can  easily  recognize  them. 
By  degrees  they  are  brought  nearer  the  limits  of  the  visual  field,  and 
are  diminished  in  size 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnine   have  also  given  good  results 
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(Nagel).  They  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  regular  exercise  of 
the  eye,  or  alone  when  the  full  benefit  of  such  exercise  has  been 
obtained. 

3.  HEMERALOPIA. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease  is  inability  to  see  except 
in  a  strong  light.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  in  the  twilight,  or  after 
sunset,  or  when,  in  broad  daylight,  the  patient  is  placed  in  darkness. 
The  sense  of  light  is  considerably  lowered,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
eye  to  reduce  light  very  small  (torpor  of  the  retina). 

In  good  light  the  patients  see  perfectly ;  their  visual  field  is 
normal,  as  is  also  their  color  perception. 

As  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  is  decreased,  the  central  acute- 
ness  and  extent  of  the  visual  field  are  also  diminished.  Sometimes 
eccentric  vision  is  better  than  the  direct.  During  the  period  in  which 
the  amblyopia  is  manifest,  the  color  perception  is  also  impaired. 
Simultaneously,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  loss  of  accommodation  and 
weakness  of  the  oculo  -motor  muscles  in  general  have  been  observed 
(A.  von  Graefe). 

All  these  phenomena  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  they  can  be  produced  at  will,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a  dark 
place. 

The  affection  always  attacks  both  eyes,  but  often  in  different 
degrees. 

Dryness  of  the  conjunctiva  (Habbenet)  and  white  pearly  patches 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (Bittot)  have  been  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  this  disease.  In  cases  of  hemeralopia  of  sudden  origin  the 
ophthalmoscope  reveals  nothing  abnormal,  or  at  most  a  slight  hyper- 
semia  of  the  papilla.  The  result  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
is  very  different  when  the  disease  is  a  symptom  of  an  affection  of  the 
deep  membranes  of  the  eye  (consult  article  on  Retinitis  Pigmentosa). 

In  the  few  cases  where  an  autopsy  has  been  made  of  persons  affected  with  heme- 
ralopia, considerable  roughness  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  has  been  found,  with  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Progress  and  Termination. — The  course  of  acute  hemeralopia 
is  very  characteristic*  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  attacks  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  same  injurious 
influences  (endemic  or  epidemic  hemeralopia)  ;  it  increases  during  the 
first  days,  and  often  disappears  when  the  injurious  surroundings  are 
removed ;  if  not,  the  disease  may  last  for  weeks  or  even  for  a  few 
months.  Prolonged  duration  of  the  disease  is  most  common  in  per- 
sons suffering  from  a  relapse.     It  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  disease  ends  favorably. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  hemeralopia  is  absolutely 
good  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  serious  when  accompanied  with 
permanent  disturbance  of  the  vision  or  with  gradual  contraction  of  the 
visual  field,  as  in  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

Etiology. — Hemeralopia  is  especially  common  in  spring,  and 
amongst  classes  of  the  community  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
night  chills.  Hence  it  is  common  among  soldiers,  sailors,  etc.  Those 
who  are  weak  and  badly  nourished  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
it.  Among  sailors  hemeralopia  is  often  found  along  with  scurvy ;  the 
officers  enjoy  almost  absolute  immunity  from  it. 

Again,  epidemics  of  hemeralopia,  due  to  a  bad  regimen  and  dazzling 
light,  are  seen  in  prisons  and  in  educational  establishments,  as  also  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  prolonged  fasts. 

All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  hemeralopia  is  due  to  the  prolonged 
action  of  bright  light  on  a  retina  weakened  by  some  general  debilitating 
cause. 

Treatment. — Besides  the  remedies  which  are  suited  to  the  general 
condition  (clearing  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  administration  of  qui- 
nine, iron,  cod-liver  oil),  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remove  the  patient 
from  every  injurious  influence. 

The  most  rapid  results  are  obtained  by  keeping  persons  affected  with 
hemeralopia  in  a  dark  apartment  (Forster,  Dark  Rooms  of  Netter). 
For  some  time  after,  in  order  to  prevent  relapses,  we  must  protect 
them  from  too  strong  a  light  by  making  them  wear  blue  or  smoked 
glasses.  Epidemics  of  hemeralopia  have  been  cut  short  by  a  continu- 
ance of  rainy  or  cloudy  weather.  Favorable  results  have  been  ascribed 
to  instillations  of  pilocarpine  or  eserine  (Galezowski). 


4.  ANAESTHESIA   AND    HYPERESTHESIA   OF   THE   RETINA. 
OPTIC    HYPERESTHESIA.     ASTHENOPIA. 

Retinal  anaesthesia  is  characterized  by  a  diminution  of  the  central 
visual  acuteness,  generally  inconsiderable,  rarely  well  marked  ;  in  some 
rases  there  is  almost  complete  blindness.  The  visual  field  is  always 
abnormal  and  very  much  contracted  concentrically  or  irregularly. 
True  hemianopsia  is  very  rare.  Chromatic  anomalies  are,  so  to  speak, 
never  absent ;  sometimes  the  patient  ceases  to  recognize  some  one  or 
more  colors  ;  sometimes  the  colorblindness  is  absolute.  The  phos- 
phenes  are  preserved. 

Functional  examination  rapidly  fatigues  the  retina  (Schweigger). 
11  of  the  accommodation  is  often  present.  Some  patients  are 
relieved  by  the  use  of  yellow  glasses. 

There  is  also  a  certain  hyperesthesia  of  the  retina,  which,  in  hysterical 
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subjects,  often  attains  considerable  intensity,  or  may  be  manifested  only 
by  slight  photophobia.  In  such  cases  the  patients  see  best  through 
dark-colored  glasses,  or  in  feeble  light,  and  the  visual  field  is  then 
enlarged. 

The  optic  papilla  preserves  its  normal  aspect,  even  although  the 
disease  is  of  long  duration. 

The  disease  is  almost  always  found  in  both  eyes,  but  in  different 
degrees. 

Progress  and  Termination. — This  affection  is  suddenly  devel- 
oped, or  attains  its  maximum  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days. 
Sometimes  it  remains  stationary  for  a  certain  time ;  more  frequently 
recovery  is  complete  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  In  a  few  isolated 
cases  recovery  is  not  perfect,  especially  when  the  general  health  is  not 
restored  to  the  normal  conditions  (in  hysterical  patients). 

The  prognosis  is  therefore,  as  a  rule,  favorable. 

Etiology. — Retinal  anaesthesia  almost  exclusively  affects  women 
and  children.  It  is  observed  in  conjunction  with  cutaneous  anaesthesia 
(hemianaesthesia)  or  with  muscular  spasms,  in  persons  of  a  generally 
irritable  disposition,  and  under  the  influence  of  psychical  excitement. 
It  is  especially  apt  to  attack  people  who  are  nervous,  anaemic,  or 
hysterical,  or  who  are  convalescent  from  some  serious  disease,  such  as 
scarlatina,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Treatment. — Patients  must  be  placed  for  a  few  days  in  an  abso- 
lutely dark  room,  and,  beginning  with  the  sixth  day,  the  light  must  be 
gradually  increased.  When  the  patients  go  out,  different  shades  of 
blue  glasses  must  be  prescribed.  Afterwards,  when  anaesthesia  prevails, 
the  use  of  yellow  glasses  is  often  successful.  The  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  preparations  of  zinc  in  increasing  doses  (i^  to  4^  grains 
of  zinc  lactate  daily)  and  bromide  of  potassium  (15  to  45  grains  daily) 
have  been  recommended.  Absolute  rest  to  the  eyes,  strengthening 
diet,  aromatic  and  saline  baths  (hydrotherapeutics),  complete  the  treat- 
ment. 

Good  results  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  strychnine,  from  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  must  be 
very  carefully  used,  and  from  the  constant  current. 

Retinal  anaesthesia  of  hysterical  origin  may  be  effectively  treated 
by  metallo-therapeutics  (Burq,  Charcot).  When  we  have  ascertained 
which  metal,  on  being  applied  to  the  forehead,  causes  the  amblyopia 
and  dyschromatopsia  momentarily  to  disappear,  strips  or  plates  of  it 
should  be  kept  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and  along  with  this  we 
administer  the  preparations  of  the  same  metal  internally. 

Hyperesthesia  of  the  optic  centres  presents  itself  with  the 
following  characteristics  :    In  slight  degrees,  the  patient  is  tormented 
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with  the  persistence  of  retinal  impressions  (secondary  images  and 
complementary  colors).  The  more  serious  cases  are  characterized  by 
dazzling,  musce  volitantes,  luminous  impressions,  more  or  less  intense, 
chromopsia,  and  dreadful  hallucinations.  These  phenomena  co-exist 
either  with  a  normal  or  an  amaurotic  state  of  the  vision,  and  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  ciliary  hyperesthesia,  lachrymation,  and  orbicu- 
lar spasm. 

This  affection  has  been  attributed  to  the  irritating  action  of  an  in- 
tense light  ;  for  example,  the  light  reflected  from  a  large  expanse  of 
snow  illuminated  by  strong  sunlight  ;  or  to  sudden  variations  of  illu- 
mination. It  may  also  come  on  when  the  eyes  have  been  used  for  a  long 
time  on  very  bright  objects.  At  other  times,  the  hyperesthesia  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  cerebral  affection  (prodromata  of  insanity)  and  to  the 
prolonged  use  of  certain  narcotics.  Sometimes  it  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis. 

Treatment. — The  eyes  must  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  by  the 
patient  either  remaining  in  a  dark  room,  or  wearing  dark-colored 
glasses.  Congestive  states  of  the  brain  require  saline  purgatives,  cool- 
ing drinks,  and  even  local  blood-letting.  In  a  case  of  complete 
amaurosis  accompanied  by  optic  hyperesthesia,  which  resisted  all  other 
means,  von  Graefe  divided  the  optic  nerve,  which  completely  relieved 
the  patient. 

Retinal  Asthenopia  occurs  chiefly  as  a  defect  of  visual  energy, 
the  vision  being  otherwise  healthy.  In  some  persons  we  find  that 
although  we  carefully  correct  any  existing  anomaly  of  refraction  and 
accommodation,  as  also  any  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti,  they 
are  still  unable  to  use  their  eyes  for  their  ordinary  occupations, 
although  their  visual  acuteness  is  normal.  Severe  pains  in  the  eyes, 
with  dimness  of  vision,  always  come  on,  and  sometimes  very  quickly. 
Blue  or  smoked  glasses  are  without  effect,  but  in  some  cases  yellow 
glasses  afford  immediate  and  lasting  relief.  Santonin,  which  has  been 
recommended,  is  of  no  benefit,  and  the  same  remark  holds  true  regard- 
ing the  instillation  of  pilocarpine.  . 


5.  TOXIC  AMBLYOPIA. 

1.  The  most  frequent  form  of  toxic  amblyopia  is  due  to  excesses  in 
alcoholic  drinks  and  the  use  of  tobacco. 

This  form  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  considerable  diminution 
of  the  central  visual  actiteness  {central scotoma),  whilst  the  visual  field 
retains  its  integrity.  The  scotoma  is  usually  oval  in  shape,  its  long  axis 
being  horizontal,  and  extends  from  the  fixation  point  towards  the  blind 
spot.      Patients  often  tell  us  that    they  see  better  by  reduced   than   by 
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strong  light.  The  color  perception  is  impaired  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  scotoma. 

In  the  early  stages  of  such  affections  the  ophthalmoscope  does  not 
reveal  any  alteration  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye ;  later,  we  find  a  well- 
marked  hyperemia  of  the  nasal  half  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  a  pale- 
ness of  the  temporal  half.    Again,  we  may  find  signs  of  nerve  atrophy. 

The  disease  almost  always  affects  both  eyes  to  a  nearly  equal  extent. 
It  attains  its  acme  very  slowly,  remains  stationary,  and  passes  off  if  the 
patient  is  protected  from  every  injurious  influence  before  the  disease  is 
very  far  advanced.  In  such  circumstances,  and  under  proper  treat- 
ment, vision  may  be  completely  restored. 

On  the  other  hand,  relapses  are  frequent  if  the  patient  is  again  ex- 
posed to  the  original  injurious  conditions.  The  relapse  may  assume 
a  more  serious  form  of  amblyopia,  and  terminate  in  progressive  atrophy. 
The  disease  is  due  to  chronic  retro-bulbar  neuritis  (see  p.  297). 

Prognosis. — So  long,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
optic  papilla,  and  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  remove  the  patient  from 
every  injurious  surrounding  or  bad  habit,  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly 
favorable.  The  chances  of  complete  recovery  diminish  with  the 
duration  of  the  disease  and  with  the  appearance  of  atrophic  symptoms 
in  the  optic  papilla. 

In  our  treatment  we  should  take  into  account  all  the  aetiological 
conditions.  The  disease  sometimes  yields  if  tobacco  and  alcohol  be 
absolutely  interdicted,  and  the  patient's  mode  of  living  regulated  both 
as  regards  food  and  sleep.  In  order  to  hasten  recovery  and  make  it 
more  certain,  we  may  beneficially  use,  according  to  the  general  consti- 
tution of  the  patient,  either  local  blood-letting,  or  diaphoretic  or 
aperient  remedies.  Yet,  amblyopia  from  excesses  in  alcohol  and 
tobacco  most  frequently  occurs  in  persons  who  are  weak  and  badly 
nourished,  and  whose  general  condition  prevents  any  enfeebling  treat- 
ment, and  requires  rather  such  remedies  as  will  stimulate  their  vital 
forces.  Often  it  is  beneficial,  after  a  favorable  change  has  set  in,  to 
stop  all  remedies,  and  to  resort  to  them  again  only  if  the  favorable  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  interrupted.  The  internal  administration  of 
potassium  bromide,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnine,  seem 
to  be  of  use  in  chronic  cases. 

2.  Amblyopia  from  lead- poisoning. — It  also  affects  both  eyes  simul- 
taneously, and  is  often  so  rapidly  developed  that  in  a  few  days  the 
amaurosis  is  almost  complete,  the  pupils  being  widely  dilated.  In 
other  cases  the  disease  develops  slowly,  and  begins  with  central  ambly- 
opia without  any  contraction  of  the  visual  field.  Sometimes  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  we  find  no  visible  alteration  of  the  fundus  ;  more 
frequently  we  find  changes  which  resemble  those  of  albuminuric  reti- 
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nitis  and  optic  neuritis  (choked  disc)  ending  in  atrophy  of  the  papilla. 
In  our  treatment  of  this  form  of  amblyopia,  we  must  follow  the  general 
indications  afforded  by  lead-poisoning  (iodide  of  potassium,  injections 
of  morphine,  milk  diet). 

3.  Urcemic  amaurosis. — Along  with  the  other  symptoms  of  uraemia, 
such  as  headache,  fever,  faintness,  dyspnoea,  vomiting,  syncopy,  convul- 
sions, and  coma,  there  is  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness, 
which  in  a  few  days  may  almost  amount  to  complete  blindness.  In  most 
cases  the  vision  speedily  returns,  but  not  always  in  a  regular  manner. 
With  the  ophthalmoscope  nothing  is  seen,  except,  perhaps,  slight 
oedema  of  the  papilla  and  of  the  surrounding  retina  (Schmidt-Rimpler). 

4.  Amblyopia  supervening  after  large  doses  of  quinine  is  very  rare, 
and  is  almost  always  transitory  (like  the  buzzing  in  the  ears  and  the 
deafness).  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  disturbance  of 
vision  persisted,  and  even  a  few  cases  in  which  there  was  complete 
blindness,  with  pallor  of  the  optic  papillae,  smallness  and  scarcity  of 
the  retinal  vessels.  Salicylic  acid  in  large  doses  has  also  caused  analo- 
gous impairment  of  vision  (Riess). 

We  may  here  state  that  any  circumstance  which  produces  general 
debility  may  give  rise  to  a  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness.  Severe 
epistaxis,  repeated  menorrhagia,  prolonged  suppuration,  profuse  secre- 
tion, or  prolonged  lactation,  may  be  counted  amongst  such  causes.  In 
these  cases  it  often  suffices  to  remove  the  cause,  and  strengthen  the 
patient's  system,  to  arrest  the  disease  and  procure  a  steady  improve- 
ment. If,  however,  we  find  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  some 
disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve,  we  must  be  very  guarded  in 
our  prognosis. 


6.  AMBLYOPIA  FROM  CONCUSSION  OF    THE    EYEBALL  AND  FROM 

REFLEX  ACTION. 

We  place  these  two  classes  of  amblyopia  in  the  same  group,  for  the 
impairment  of  vision  which  characterizes  them  has  not  as  yet  been 
explained.  Thus,  we  have  seen  that  after  some  shock  to  the  eyes,  as 
by  the  passage  of  a  projectile  before  them — a  blow  from  a  fist  or  the 
cork  from  a  bottle — the  visual  acuteness  is  very  much  diminished,  and 
there  may  even  be  complete  blindness.  At  first,  the  ophthalmoscope 
may  not  show  any  change ;  later,  we  may  find  atrophic  degeneration 
in  the  optic  nerve.  In  these  cases  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnine 
have  been  very  highly  recommended. 

The  so-called  reflex  amaurosis  has  been  observed  in  connection 
with  lesions  or  prolonged  irritation  of  the  fifth  pair  (supra-orbital  and 
dental  nerves,  etc.).     Thus,  in   these  cases  we  have  seen  the  disease 
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arrested,  and  even  the  vision  improved,  by  the  excision  of  frontal 
cicatrices  which  involved  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  as  also  after  the 
extraction  of  decayed  teeth. 


7.  HEMIANOPSIA. 

A  symptom  which  frequently  accompanies  migraine  and  gastralgia 
consists  in  the  sudden  and  transitory  suppression  of  one-half  of  the  field 
of  vision  (visits  dimidiatus,  amaurosis  partialis  fugax  of  Forster).  This 
phenomenon  sometimes  lasts  some  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
longer,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  luminous  apparitions  (scin- 
tillating scotomatd),  which  occupy  the  patient's  attention  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  does  not  observe  the  hemianopsia.  These  attacks  appear 
at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  for  the  whole  life,  but  with  diminish- 
ing intensity  and  frequency  in  later  years.  During  the  intermissions 
between  the  attacks  the  vision  is  quite  normal.  The  hemianopic  and 
transitory  character  of  the  disease  indicates  that  it  is  due  to  a  limited 
central  ischaemia.  Some  observations  show  complication  with  disturb- 
ance of  speech,  hemiplegic  weakness,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  per- 
sistent central  disease  (Charcot).  Usually  we  prescribe  bromide  of 
potassium  and  other  remedies  used  in  migraine,  such  as  quinine  (metallo- 
therapeutics).     The  attack  is  sometimes  shortened  by  a  dose  of  alcohol. 

In  true  hemianopsia  one-half  of  the  field  of  vision  in  each  eye  is 
blind.  Most  frequently  the  half  of  the  visual  field  which  is  defective 
is  situated  in  both  eyes  on  the  same  right  or  left  side  (lateral  homony- 
mous hemianopsia,  right  or  left)  ;  more  rarely  it  is  crossed,  so  that  the 
nasal  or  temporal  half  is  wanting  in  each  eye  (internal  nasal,  or  ex- 
ternal temporal  hemianopsia). 

1.  In  homonymous  hemianopsia  (right  or  left)  there  is  always  a 
very  distinct  line  of  demarcation  separating  the  corresponding  blind 
halves  of  the  two  retinae  on  which  the  disease  depends,  from  the  halves 
in  which  the  vision  is  preserved.  The  line  does  not,  in  general,  pass 
through  the  point  of  fixation,  which,  therefore,  is  included  in  the  half 
preserving  its  vision.  The  visual  acuteness  of  this  point  remains  nor- 
mal, and  its  chromatic  sense  is  not  disturbed. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  nerves  does  not  show  any 
alteration,  even  after  the  hemianopsia  has  lasted  for  a  considerable  time. 
Von  Graefe,  however,  observed  a  case  of  atrophy  of  the  papilla, 
limited  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nerve  with  retinal  anaesthesia. 

Hemianopsia  commonly  comes  on  suddenly  and  remains  stationary  ; 
in  some  cases,  however,  it  is  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  progressive  blindness  for  colors  in  the  affected  part  of  the 
visual  field   precedes  the  hemianopsia.     It  may  remain  always  at  the 
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Fig.  93. 


same  point,  but  also  the  condition  may  improve,  and  there  may  even 
be  complete  recovery.  When  the  fixation  point  escapes  the  deficiency, 
vision  is  little  interfered  with.  Reading  and  writing  being  executed 
from  the  left  to  right,  the  right  hemianopsia  is  much  more  felt  than  the 
left  j  the  patients  counteract  it  by  turning  their  heads  sideways. 

The  explanation  of  this  defect  in  the  visual  field  is  to  be  found  in 
the  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  in  the  chiasma  (Fig.  93).  The 
right  optic  tract  (r.  t.)  supplies 
fibres  to  the  temporal  side  of  the 
right  eye  and  nasal  side  of  the  left. 
Any  lesion  of  this  tract  will,  there- 
fore, produce  left  hemianopsia. 
Right  hemianopsia  is  simply  ex- 
plained by  a  lesion  of  the  left  optic 
tract  (1.  t.). 

Crossed  temporal  hemianopsia 
can  only  depend  on  some  cause 
which  acts   on   the  nerve   fibres  as 

they  cross  in  the  chiasma;  nasal  hemianopsia  on  multiple  lesions  act- 
ing on  both  tracts. 

The  prognosis  can  only  exceptionally  admit  the  restitution  of  the 
deficiency,  but,  so  far  as  the  danger  of  blindness  is  concerned,  is 
absolutely  good.  Blindness  can  only  supervene  if  there  is  some  lesion 
of  the  other  optic  tract  or  some  new  intracranial  affection.  In  cases 
where  chiasma  is  implicated  and  the  affection  a  progressive  one,  such 
as  a  tumor,  complete  blindness  may  result. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  these  various  forms  of 
hemianopsia  is  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  some  circumscribed  focus  of 
inflammation,  periostitis,  tumors,  embolism,  and  injuries.  It  occurs 
equally  in  affections  of  the  corpora  geniculata  or  quadrigemina,  the 
optic  thalamus,  the  pulvinar,  the  fibres  of  Gratiolet,  and  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  occipital  lobe.  It  is  here  that  the  optic  tract  of  the 
same  side  takes  its  origin,  and  wounds  of  this  optic  centre  produce 
hemianopsia,  as  we  have  learned  by  the  interesting  experiments  of 
Munk,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  some  pathological  (Westphal) 
and  clinical  (Schmidt-Rimpler,  Nieden)  observations.  Munk  believes 
that  the  cortical  centre,  receiving  the  symmetric  retinal  impressions 
of  both  eyes,  includes  also  the  visual  centre,  that  is  to  say,  the  region 
where  the  visual  perceptions  are  transformed  into  notions.  Therefore, 
loss  of  the  visual  centre  involves  also  the  loss  of  the  notions  accumulated 
in  this  region  by  time  and  experience,  so  that  an  object  may  be  seen 
without   awaking  the  notion  of  its  signification  or  use.    This  has  been 
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called  mental  blindness  (Seelenblindheit)  ;  we  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  call  it  loss  of  the  visual  memory,  visual  amnesia. 

Hemianopsia  may  be  accompanied  with  hemiplegia,  hemianesthesia 
of  the  same  side,  and  aphasia  if  the  deficiency  is  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

In  a  few  cases  we  find  hemianopic  deficiencies  of  the  supe?dor  or  in- 
ferior portions  of  the  visual  field,  which  are  without  anatomical  ex- 
planation. When  they  are  clearly  defined,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  acuteness  of  the  central  vision  is  nearly  normal,  they  do  not 
forebode  progressive  amaurosis. 

2.  Temporal  hemianopsia  (external)  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  vision  in  the  external  half  of  each  eye.  Still,  in  this  form, 
the  defect  is  never  so  exactly  limited  to  the  median  line  as  in  homony- 
mous hemianopsia.  There  is  always  a  transition  zone  between  the  de- 
fective part  of  the  visual  field  and  the  part  which  still  preserves  its 
usual  acuteness. 

These  forms  sometimes  come  on  suddenly  and  symmetrically  in 
both  eyes.  At  any  moment  the  condition  may  become  stationary, 
recede,  and  even  completely  disappear.  But  the  defect  may  also 
gradually  extend  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  visual  field  and  lead  to 
complete  blindness. 

Therefore,  the  prognosis  in  such  cases  of  hemianopsia  should  be 
very  reserved,  as  we  are  unable,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  progressive  forms  from  those  which  are  more  favorable. 
The  latter  are  characterized  by  rapid  and  symmetrical  development  in 
both  eyes,  by  the  relatively  good  central  visual  acuteness  (^  or  ^), 
and  by  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  optic  papilla,  even  although  the 
disease  is  of  some  duration. 

./Etiology. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  tumor,  or  some  localized 
inflammatory  affection,  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Anything  in  this 
region  which  is  developed  immediately  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
chiasma  will,  first  of  all  and  by  preference,  affect  the  crossed  nerve 
fibres,  which  circumstance  explains  the  anaesthesia  of  the  internal 
portions  of  both  retinae. 

3.  Nasal  hemianopsia  (internal),  that  is  to  say,  blindness  in  the 
nasal  portion  of  the  visual  field  of  each  eye,  can  be  produced  only  by 
a  disease  on  both  sides  of  the  chiasma  or  on  the  external  side  of  both 
optic  nerves.     The  condition  is  of  doubtful  existence. 

There  is  nothing  special  as  regards  the  eye  in  the  treatment  of 
hemianopsia.  The  central  cause,  to  which  the  anomaly  of  the  vision 
is  due,  can  alone  furnish  us  with  indications. 
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8.  SCOTOMATA. 
This  name  is  applied  to  interruptions  of  the  continuity  of  the  visual 
field.     These   interruptions  are  situated  at   the  centre  of  the   field  of 
vision  (central  scotoma)  or  towards  its  periphery  (eccentric  sco- 
toma). 

Again,  the  scotoma  is  either  well  defined,  or  there  is  a  diminution 
of  the  visual  acuteness  in  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  cases  of  central  scotoma,  the  acuteness  of  vision  may  be  so 
reduced  that  the  patient, instead  of  using  the  centre  of  the  retina, 
piefers  to  use  an  adjacent  portion  (eccentric  fixation). 

In  such  cases,  ordinary  examination  suffices  for  purpose  of  diagnosis. 
In  other  cases,  the  central  vision  has  not  suffered  so  severely,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  then  greatly  assisted  by  the  examination  of  the  color  per- 
ception (Leber).  Thus,  the  patients  do  not  distinguish  colors  in  the 
part  of  the  visual  field  corresponding  to  the  scotoma,  which  they  per- 
fectly distinguish  in  the  unaffected  portions. 

Along  with  central  scotoma,  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  may  be 
absolutely  normal,  or  there  may  be  a  more  or  less  irregular  contrac- 
tion. 

Again,  central  scotomata  may  either  come  on  suddenly  or  take 
several  weeks  or  months  to  develop  ;  they  affect  both  eyes  simulta- 
neously or  successively.  During  the  period  of  development,  they 
may  extend  outwards,  or  there  may  be  a  general  diminution  of  the 
visual  acuteness  which  becomes,  by  degrees,  limited  to  the  central 
region,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  scotoma. 

If  the  disease,  toxic  central  scotoma  excepted,  has  once  been  sta- 
tionary for  a  few  months,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  extending  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  we  can  no  longer  hope  to  restore  vision  in  the  anaes- 
thetic portions  of  the  visual  field. 

Eccentric  scotomata  are  often  situated  symmetrically  in  both 
eyes.  If  the  peripheral  vision,  in  the  parts  near  the  scotoma,  is 
perfectly  normal,  there  is  no  fear  of  blindness.  If  otherwise,  the 
disturbance  of  vision  often  indicates  the  beginning  of  an  amaurotic 
affection.  The  examination  of  the  color  sense  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  scotoma  is  very  important ;  for,  as  long  as  the  perception  of 
colors  is  normal,  the  extension  of  the  scotoma  is  not  imminent. 

To  the  ophthalmoscope  the  optic  papilla  and  retina  sometimes  seem 
to  be  absolutely  normal ;  but  more  frequently  there  are  symptoms  of 
optic  nerve  atrophy. 

Prognosis. — Except  in  the  case  of  toxic  central  scotoma  the  vision 
rarely  improves  or  regains  its  normal  condition.  If  the  scotoma  has 
been  present  for  some  time,  and  if  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision 
U  normal,  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
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blindness.  When  the  eccentric  vision  (apart  from  the  scotoma  and 
not  in  connection  with  it)  is  diminished,  the  disease  has  then  the 
characteristics  of  progressive  amaurosis. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  these  scotomata  is  rather  obscure.  They 
are  due  to  circumscribed  alterations  in  the  cerebral  terminations  of  the 
optic  nerves,  or  to  a  retro-bulbar  neuritis.  The  disease  sometimes 
seems  to  be  hereditary. 

Treatment. — Since  there  is  this  uncertainty,  the  treatment  should 
be  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  to  the  conditions 
which  seem  to  have  determined,  or  which  accompany,  the  disease. 
Local  blood-letting,  revulsives,  diaphoretics,  aperients,  are  sometimes 
useful.  In  other  cases,  benefit  is  obtained  from  tonics,  iron,  hot  baths, 
residence  in  the  country,  etc.  Iodide  of  potassium,  lactate  of  zinc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  have  also  been  recommended,  as  also  injections  of 
strychnia,  and  the  constant  current. 

The  cerebral  and  spinal  forms  of  amaurosis  have  been  discussed  in 
our  chapter  on  Degeneration  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

It  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  means  which  are  employed  for  the 
detection  of  a  simulated  amaurosis. 


SIMULATED  AMAUROSIS. 

Pretended  blindness  in  one  eye  may  easily  be  detected  by  a  prism 
placed  with  its  base  upwards  or  downwards  before  the  admittedly 
healthy  eye,  while  the  patient  is  made  to  look  at  a  black  point  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  If  he  says  that  there  are  two  points,  it  is  evident  that 
he  sees  with  both  eyes. 

We  may  also  place  before  the  healthy  eye  a  prism,  so  that  its  base 
crosses  horizontally  the  middle  of  the  pupil ;  in  that  way  it  produces 
monocular  diplopia,  and  convinces  the  malingerer  that  he  has  diplopia 
with  his  good  eye  alone.  Then  we  open  his  other  eye  and  push  the 
prism  upwards  or  downwards,  so  that  it  covers  now  the  whole  pupil. 
Diplopia  would  be  produced  now  by  the  vision  with  both  eyes,  and, 
when  two  images  are  seen,  simulation  is  sure. 

Another  method  consists  in  placing  a  prism  of  10  or  15  degrees 
with  its  base  outwards  before  the  eye  said  to  be  blind.  If  it  sees,  it 
will  turn  inwards  for  the  sake  of  single  vision,  and  we  will  also  observe 
the  movement  of  readjustment  outwards  when  the  prism  is  withdrawn 
(de  Weltz).  An  eye  really  deprived  of  vision  will  not  move,  as 
binocular  vision  no  longer  exists.  Ordinary  stereoscopes,  with  pris- 
matic lenses  or  with  mirrors  (Flees's  apparatus),  are  very  useful  in  dis- 
covering pretended  monocular  blindness. 

Another  good  method  of  detecting  simulation  is  the  use  of  Stilling's 
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black  sheets,  on  which  letters  are  printed  in  various  colors.  These 
letters  become  invisible  when  looked  at  through  a  glass  of  a  determined 
color,  thus  red  letters  are  invisible  if  looked  at  through  a  green  glass, 
etc.  A  great  variety  of  these  tests  can  be  obtained  in  drawing  upon 
ordinary  white  paper  signs  or  words  with  red  and  blue  pencils  or  inks, 
which  become  invisible  to  the  eye  provided  with  a  red  or  blue  glass 
(Bravais). 

To  avoid  any  error,  the  surgeon  will  do  well,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain 
what  takes  place  for  his  own  eye.;  then  he  should  place  the  same  glass 
before  the  good  eye  of  the  person  whom  he  is  examining,  the  other 
eye,  which  is  supposed  to  be  blind,  being  kept  open.  If  the  person 
reads  all  the  letters,  the  simulation  is  evident. 

Simulated  amaurosis  of  both  eyes  can  only  be  detected  by  careful 
observation  of  the  movements  of  the  pupils,  and  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  mode  of  the  pretended  development,  compared  with  the 
results  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 


21 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  VITREOUS  BODY. 

Anatomy. — The  vitreous  body  occupies  the  entire  space  of  the 
cavity  of  the  eyeball  comprised  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  and  the  retina.  It  is  exactly  adapted  to  this  cavity,  being  convex 
posteriorly  and  to  the  sides,  whilst  anteriorly  there  is  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  which  the  lens  is  lodged. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  a  clear,  perfectly  transparent  mucoid  sub- 
stance. It  is  enclosed  in  a  very  thin  vitreous  membrane,  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  which  is  united  to  the  neighboring  structures  at  two 
places  only,  viz.,  at  the  ora  serrata  near  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  and  at 
the  optic  papilla. 

The  histological  structure  of  the  vitreous  body  is  but  imperfectly 
known  ;  according  to  some  authorities,  its  substance  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, and  does  not  contain  any  formed  material.  Still,  the  fact 
that  foreign  bodies  may  be  encysted  in  the  vitreous  body,  and  the 
transformations  which  it  undergoes  when  laid  bare,  seem  to  point  to 
the  presence  of  a  cellular  stroma.  Briicke  thought  that  he  recognized 
the  presence  of  several  concentric  membranes,  and  Hannover  believed 
that  there  are  numerous  membranes  dividing  the  vitreous  into  segments 
like  an  orange.  All  such  formations,  as  also  the  star-shaped  cells  of 
the  vitreous  body,  observed  by  several  anatomists,  are  thought  by 
others  to  be  artificial,  depending  on  the  method  employed  in  the  his- 
tological preparation  of  the  tissue.  According  to  Ritter,  the  surface 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  is  next  to  the  vitreous,  is  covered 
with  a  very  delicate  epithelium.  Stilling,  again,  finds  a  central  canal 
having  a  diameter  of  2  millimetres.  This  canal  becomes  wider  as  it 
approaches  the  optic  nerve,  where  its  opening  exceeds  by  2  millimetres 
the  diameter  of  the  papilla.  Stilling  has  also  been  able  to  distinguish 
a  cortical  substance,  which  nearly  occupies  the  peripheral  third  of  the 
vitreous  body  (in  concentric  layers),  and  a  star-shaped  nucleus  which 
has  three  rays,  similar  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lens. 

The  vitreous  body  has  neither  vessels  nor  nerves.  It  derives  the 
materials  for  its  nutrition  and  reconstruction  from  the  uveal  tract. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  VITREOUS  BODY. 

ART.  I. — Inflammation  of  the  Vitreous.    Hyalitis. 

Idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  body  was  long  contested  ; 
it  has  only  been  admitted  since  we  have  been  able  to  observe  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  the  changes  which  take  place  when  a  foreign  body  is 
introduced  into  the  vitreous  humor.  At  first  we  notice  a  slight  haze 
round  the  body,  which  grows  thicker,  and  finally  hides  it  from  our 
view.  At  the  same  time  other  filamentous  or  flaky  opacities  are  formed 
in  other  portions  of  the  vitreous.  If  circumstances  allow  us  to  watch 
the  ulterior  evolution  of  the  phenomena,  we  find  that  the  grayish  opacity 
surrounding  the  foreign  body  assumes  a  yellowish  color,  which  gradu- 
ally extends  to  the  surrounding  tissue,  and,  if  situated  immediately 
behind  the  lens,  may  change  the  appearance  of  the  pupil. 

Again,  we  may  be  able  to  observe  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
vitreous  body  after  excision  of  corneal  staphyloma  or  the  extraction  of 
cataract  by  flap  operation.  In  such  cases  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
vitreous  takes  place  very  rapidly. 

The  course  of  these  alterations  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  there  is 
an  abundant  formation 'of  cellular  tissue  which  becomes  vascular,  and 
the  vessels  of  which  communicate  with  those  of  the  deep  structures  of 
the  eye.  At  a  later  stage,  this  tissue  contracts,  and  may  thus  cause 
separation  of  the  retina.  In  other  cases,  as,  for  example,  when  a 
foreign  body  is  encysted,  the  formation  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  limited 
to  a  circumscribed  area.  But  it  is  especially  after  affections  of  the 
choroid  and  ciliary  body  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
alteration  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  the  symptomatology  of  the 
suppurative  inflammation  is  precisely  that  of  suppurative  choroiditis 
and  cyclitis  (see  p.  225).  We  would  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the 
treatment  of  these  affections  for  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the 
vitreous  body. 


ART.  II.— Opacities  of  the  Vitreous  Body. 

The  form  of  these  opacities  is  very  variable  :  — 

1.   Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  the  vitreous  body,  which  is  otherwise 

tly   transparent,    we   see   well-defined   opacities,  with    very    fine 

prolongations,  which  remain  almost  immobile.     Generally  only  a  few 

are   seen,  almost   always   situated    in   the    neighborhood    of  the   optic 

nerve.      We  find  them  secondarily  to  retinitis,  or  in  cases  of  posterior 

staphyloma,  or,  in  elderly  persons,  without  any  other  alteration  of  the 

Schweigger). 
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2.  In  other  cases,  the  opacity  of  the  vitreous  is  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  or  dotted  veil  which  is  spread  out  in  front  of  the  fundus  of 
the  eye.  It  presents  to  the  ophthalmoscope  a  somewhat  diffuse  appear- 
ance, which  may  be  confounded  with  the  haze  of  retinal  oedema. 
This  form  of  opacity  occurs  especially  in  syphilitic  affections  (retinitis 
and  choroiditis). 

3.  The  most  frequent  form  is  that  of  mobile,  filamentous,  or  mem- 
branous opacities.  They  are  easily  recognized  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, when  the  patient  moves  his  eye  rapidly.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  opacities  move,  and  the  extent  of  their  excursions,  may 
give  us  some  information  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  vitreous  humor 
has  become  liquid.  Those  opacities  are  chiefly  seen  after  hemorrhages 
or  diseases  of  the  deep  membranes  of  the  eye  (cyclitis  and  choroiditis). 
Still,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  opacities  forming  after  idiopathic 
alterations  of  the  vitreous  body. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  depends  on  the  shadows  thrown  by  these 
objects  on  the  retina. 

If  that  membrane  be  very  sensitive  (hyperesthesia  of  the  retina), 
and  especially  if  the  look  be  directed  on  some  well-illuminated  surface, 
the  eye,  even  in  the  normal  state,  easily  perceives  a  great  variety  of 
small  opaque  bodies  (globules  isolated,  or  strung  together,  curled  up 
filaments,  etc.),  which  have  been  called  moving  scotomata  or  muscce 
volitantes  (myodesopsia).  These  phenomena  are  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  to  many  patients.  Still  the  musca  volitantes  have  no 
importance  when  the  visual  acuteness  is  normal,  and  when,  on  ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  we  do  not  find  any  real  opacity  of  the  vitreous 
body. 

Real  opacities  of  the  vitreous  influence  the  vision  in  very  different 
ways.  Diffuse  opacities  more  or  less  veil  the  entire  visual  field  ;  flaky 
or  membranous  opacities,  when  extensive,  may  so  intercept  the  lumin- 
ous rays  as  to  destroy  vision  for  small  objects.  The  patient  then  gets 
into  the  habit  of  moving  his  eye  abruptly  so  as  momentarily  to  free 
the  central  part  of  the  visual  field  ;  but  soon  the  opacities  regain  their 
former  position,  and  the  visual  field  is  once  more  obscured.  These 
movements  are  often  repeated  by  the  patient  (as  when  he  wishes  to 
read),  and  this  symptom  is,  therefore,  very  characteristic  of  the  disease 
which  we  are  discussing. 

We  can  easily  obtain  information  from  the  patient  as  to  the  details 
of  these  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  by  using  the  endoptic  test.  For  this 
purpose,  the  patient  must  look  on  some  bright  surface  through  a  very 
small  opening  pierced  in  a  card.  A  strong  convex  lens  placed  before 
the  eye  will  aid  him  in  seeing  the  opacities. 

The  cause  of  these  opacities  must  be  especially  sought  for  in  those 
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affections  of  the  ciliary  body  or  of  the  choroid  which  in  various  ways 
bring  about  this  alteration  of  the  vitreous  body:  — 

a.  By  disturbance  of  its  nutrition,  or  by  inflammatory  irritation. 

b.  By  different  kinds  of  effusion  :  serous,  purulent,  but  especially 
hemorrhagic. 

Effusions  of  blood  may  also  result  from  injury,  from  a  blow  on  the 
eve,  from  extraordinary  muscular  effort,  as  in  violent  coughing  or 
vomiting,  or,  again,  from  congestion  of  the  eye  due  to  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  hemorrhoidal  or  menstrual  discharge,  or  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  the  blood-vessels.  The  effused  blood  may  occupy  the  entire  vit- 
reous body,  or  only  a  portion  of  it  ;  after  a  short  time  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vitreous  and  becomes  absorbed.  Long  afterwards  we 
can  still  see  with  the  ophthalmoscope  flaky  opacities,  the  mobility  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  fluidity  of  the  vitreous. 

The  prognosis  varies  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  opacities. 
When  they  are  due  to  hemorrhage,  without  any  serious  disease  of  the 
choroid,  and  the  vitreous  is  otherwise  healthy,  they  may  be  absorbed. 
But  generally  opacities  of  the  vitreous  remain,  and  do  not  completely 
pass  off.  Disturbances  of  the  general  circulation  are  likely  to  occasion 
relapses.  We  must  also  remember  that  in  cases  of  myopia,  opacities 
of  the  vitreous  often  precede  separation  of  the  retina,  and  that  in  other 
cases  separation  of  the  retina  may  follow  the  contraction  of  the  newly 
formed  cellular  tissue  in  the  vitreous  body.  Purulent  effusions  (abscess 
of  the  vitreous  body)  usually  lead  to  the  loss  of  sight. 

Treatment. — Very  often  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  choroidal  or 
retinal  affection,  of  which  the  opacities  are  a  consequence.  In  cases 
where  the  effusion  arises  from  general  disturbance  of  the  circulation  or 
local  injury,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  artificial  leech  of  Heurte- 
loup  to  the  temple,  to  keep  cold  compresses  on  the  eye,  to  use  foot- 
baths, and  to  enjoin  absolute  rest.  We  must  also  take  into  account 
any  special  indications,  such  as  hemorrhoidal  discharge,  menstrual 
disturbances,  etc. 

To  aid  the  absorption  of  the  opacities,  we  may  produce  diaphoresis 
by  means  of  injections  of  pilocarpine  ;  we  may  also  give  laxatives, 
corrosive  sublimate,  iodide  of  potassium  ;  hot  compresses  often  seem 
to  act  favorably.  We  have  obtained  very  good  results  from  repeated 
paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  with  slow  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  especially  in  the  common  case  of  persistent  opacities  of  the 
vitreous  humor  accompanying  posterior  staphyloma.  The  constant 
current  has  also  been  recommended  for  the  rapid  absorption  of  these 
opacities  (Giraud-Teulon,  Lefort). 

Id  one  i  ase,  ron  Graefe  obtained  a  great  improvement  of  the  visual 
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acuteness  by  lacerating  and  displacing  membranous  opacities  of  the 
vitreous  with  a  needle. 


ART.  III.— Fluidity  of  the  Vitreous  Body, 
Synchysis. 

The  vitreous  body  may  lose  its  normal  gelatinous  consistence,  and 
become  more  or  less  fluid  (synchysis  of  the  vitreous  body). 
Often,  only  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  body  (anterior  or  posterior)  is  thus 
affected.  The  synchysis  can  only  be  diagnosed  with  certainty  when 
there  are  also  present  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  which,  by  the  rapidity 
and  extent  of  their  movements,  may  indicate  to  us  the  degree  of  fluidity 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  float. 

Softness  of  the  eyeball  has  wrongly  been  cited  as  a  symptom  of  this 
affection,  for  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  almost  always  a  fluid  vitreous 
in  such  eyes,  yet  the  disease  is  often  observed  in  eyes  which  have 
rather  an  increased  tension. 

Tremulous  iris,  especially  at  the  periphery,  is  also  said  to  be  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  which  we  are  discussing,  but  is  not  immediately 
due  to  it,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  iris  has  lost  the  point  of  support  on 
which  it  should  rest.  This  symptom,  then,  merely  indicates  that  the 
same  circumstance  which  has  produced  softening  of  the  vitreous  has 
also  caused  displacement  of  the  lens  (from  rupture  of  its  suspensory 
ligament). 

Partial  fluidity  is  chiefly  met  with  in  cases  of  sclerotic  ectasia,  and 
in  that  portion  of  the  vitreous  which  is  next  to  the  ectasia.  General 
liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  body  is  also  observed  in  staphylomatous 
eyes,  as  also  after  effusions,  after  dislocation  of  the  lens,  after  loss  of 
a  portion  of  the  vitreous,  and,  again,  where  there  is  some  affection  of 
the  deep  structures  (choroiditis). 

A  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  presence  of 
cholesterine  crystals  of  tyrosine  and  of  phosphates  (Poncet)  in  the  midst 
of  the  vitreous  body.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  we  then  see  numerous 
bright  shining  bodies,  which  become  endowed  with  rapid  movement 
whenever  the  eye  moves,  and  gradually  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vit- 
reous when  the  eye  is  fixed  (scintillating  synchysis). 

These  crystals  may  be  found  in  a  transparent  vitreous,  or  they  may 
be  mixed  with  other  filamentous  opacities,  to  which  they  may  be  ad- 
herent. Their  origin  is  not  exactly  known.  They  are  also  met  with 
in  the  lens,  in  the  retina,  and  between  the  retina  and  choroid,  and 
in  perfectly  healthy  eyes — notably  in  those  of  aged  persons. 
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ART.  IV. — Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vitreous 
Humor. 

When  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  fragment  of  lead,  iron,  stone  or 
glass  enters  the  vitreous  humor,  and  the  lesion  of  the  parts  which  it 
pierces  before  being  brought  to  rest  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  an  ex- 
amination of  the  media  of  the  eye,  we  can,  at  least  for  a  short  time 
after  the  accident,  diagnose  its  presence  either  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope or  the  endoptic  test,  or,  again,  by  the  functional  condition — 
especially  by  the  examination  of  the  field  of  vision.  After  some  time, 
it  is  often  lost  to  view  in  the  inflammatory  disturbance  which  its  pres- 
ence excites,  or  it  becomes  encysted  by  a  membrane,  through  which  it 
can  for  some  time  still  be  recognized  by  its  characteristic  reflection,  or 
it  sets  up  immediately  a  suppurative  hyalitis. 

If  once  encysted,  the  foreign  body  may  sometimes  remain  for  a  long 
time — even  to  the  end  of  life — without  occasioning  any  disturbance. 
Yet  this  immunity  of  the  wounded  organ  is  never  sure,  for  it  is  often 
lost  by  inflammation  at  a  period  long  after  the  accident  (probably  from 
displacement  of  the  encysted  body). 

Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  one  eye  threatens  the  other  eye  with  sympathetic  inflammation. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  always  important,  when  a  foreign  body  has 
entered  the  vitreous,  to  ascertain  if  it  cannot  be  extracted.  If  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it  still  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  we  may 
extract  it,  enlarging  the  wound  if  necessary,  then  applying  a  pressure 
bandage,  and  following  such  a  course  of  treatment  as  the  lesion  seems 
to  demand  (cold  compresses,  atropine,  etc.). 

If  the  foreign  body  has  already  entered  the  eye,  and  if,  on  account 
of  its  nature  and  the  danger  its  presence  involves  to  both  eyes,  we 
decide  to  operate,  we  must  make  sure  of  its  exact  position  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  and  by  carefully  examining  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic 
with  a  probe. 

If  we  find  a  spot  which  is  specially  painful,  the  foreign  body  is  most 
likely  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  vitreous  (von  Graefe).  More- 
over, the  situation  of  the  external  wound,  the  course  of  the  foreign 
body,  and  careful  probing  of  the  wound  should  aid  us  in  our  diag- 
nosis. 

Method  of  Operation. — At  the  spot  where  it  is  believed  the 
foreign  body  may  be  most  easily  readied,  a  meridional  incision  from 
i  to  1.5  centimetre  in  length  should  be  made  through  the  sclerotic  to 
the  vitreous,  and  an  attempt  made  to  seize  the  object  with  a  blunt 
hook  or  forceps. 

In  the  case  of  a  fragment  of  iron,  the  extraction  should  be  performed 
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with  the  electro-magnet  (Hirschberg's),  by  means  of  which  success  is 
often  attained  even  when  the  object  is  invisible,  and  its  exact  position 
unknown.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  reinsert  the  magnet  several 
times,  or  to  change  the  pole,  as  the  fragment  may  itself  have  been 
magnetized  in  forging.  After  the  operation,  the  sclerotic  wound  may 
be  closed  by  a  suture. 

The  cases  in  which  vision  has  been  partially  or  wholly  preserved  by 
the  aid  of  this  instrument  are  so  numerous  that  its  use  is  expressly 
indicated.  If  a  traumatic  cataract  exists  as  the  result  of  the  injury, 
extraction  may  be  made,  and  the  magnet  inserted  into  the  corneal 
wound  and  through  the  pupil.  Should  the  operation  be  unsuccessful, 
it  will  then  become  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  sympathetic  affec- 
tions in  the  other  eye,  to  practice  enucleation,  or  evisceration. 

The  operation  which  we  have  just  described  is  also  available  in  cases 
where  the  lens,  being  dislocated  into  the  vitreous,  becomes  the  starting 
point  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  eye,  which,  by  its  influence 
on  the  general  health  or  on  the  other  eye,  may  render  surgical  inter- 
ference necessary.  We  may  attempt  its  removal  by  a  simple  sclerotic 
incision  according  to  the  prescribed   rules,  or  by  a  peripheral  linear 

Fig.  94. 


graefe's  blunt  hook. 

incision  of  the  cornea  with  iridectomy,  using  a  curette  or  a  blunt  hook 
(Fig.  94)  to  draw  the  lens  out  of  the  eye. 

Cysticercus  of  the  Vitreous  Body. — When  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  development  of  the  cysticercus  before  it 
enters  the  vitreous  body,  we  find  in  the  fundus  a  bluish-gray  opacity 
situated  between  the  retina  and  choroid.  This  opacity  increases  in 
extent  and  density,  and  the  retinal  vessels  at  this  point  gradually  grow 
dimmer  till  they  become  imperceptible.  Then  the  grayish  opacity 
extends  forwards  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  a  small  cysticercus 
vesicle  is  detached,  which  enters  the  vitreous  body.  At  other  times, 
the  vesicle  is  placed  below  the  retina,  causing  separation  ;  it  then  per- 
forates that  membrane,  and  escapes  into  the  vitreous  humor. 

To  the  ophthalmoscope,  cysticercus  of  the  vitreous  body  appears  as 
a  bluish-gray  transparent  vesicle,  showing  at  its  periphery  a  clear, 
slightly-reddish  (hydatic)  reflection  ;  occasionally  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  cysticercus  are  to  be  seen,  as  they  sometimes  advance  out  of, 
and  retract  into,  the  vesicle. 

At  a  later  period,  the  diagnosis  of  cysticercus  may  be   rendered 
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difficult  by  opacities  of  the  vitreous  body.  These  opacities  are  charac- 
teristic :  they  appear  as  a  system  of  curtains  or  multiple  veils,  their 
folds  presenting  themselves  to  the  ophthalmoscope  as  furrows  or  deep 
striae,  the  configuration  of  which  varies  with  the  movements  of  the 
eye. 

The  visual  disturbance  at  first  consists  of  a  well-defined,  fixed  inter- 
ruption of  the  visual  field,  in  the  form  of  a  black  globe,  but  at  a  later 
stage  there  is  in  addition  a  more  extensive  cloud. 

If  the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  it  leads  to  chronic  irido-cyclitis  with 
periodical  exacerbations,  and  ends  in  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  Some- 
times there  may  even  supervene  a  purulent  panophthalmitis  with  exoph- 
thalmos. 

Two  cysticerci  have  been  observed  to  exist  in  the  same  eye,  but  the 
presence  of  a  cysticercus  in  both  eyes  of  the  same  individual  has  not 
been  noted.  The  presence  of  cysticercus  does  not  seem  to  render  the 
other  eye  liable  to  a  sympathetic  disease.  Cysticercus  of  the  vitreous 
body  is  very  common  in  the  North  of  Germany,  but  rare  in  the  South 
of  Germany,  in  England,  Switzerland  and  France. 

The  natural  course  of  this  disease  having  been  always  disastrous,  the 
extraction  of  the  cysticercus  is  undoubtedly  indicated,  and  should  be 
attempted  as  soon  as  possible,  even  though  the  object  be  imbedded 
under  the  retina. 

The  best  results  accompanied  by  preservation  of  the  sight  have  been 
obtained  by  Alfred  Graefe,  who  has  also  constructed  an  ophthalmoscope 
for  the  special  purpose  of  determining  the  precise  location  of  the 
cysticercus.  This  being  done,  he  makes  at  that  point  a  meridional 
incision  in  the  sclerotic,  as  in  the  operation  for  detachment  of  the 
retina,  if  the  cysticercus  is  implanted  under  the  retina,  or  directly  into 
the  vitreous. 

Sometimes  the  cysticercus  appears  at  once  ;  if  not,  it  has  to  be  drawn 
out  with  forceps.  Should  suppurative  inflammation  supervene,  enuclea- 
tion must  be  resorted  to. 


ART.  V. — Persistence  of  the  Hyaloid  Artery. 

During  intra-uterine  life,  as  is  well  known,  the  hyaloid  artery  crosses 
the  vitreous  body  from  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  hyaloid 
This  artery  disappears  at  the  end  of  foutal  life. 

lu  very  rare  cases  it  persists  throughout  life.  It  is  seen  as  an  opaque 
COrd,  surrounded  with  a  second,  somewhat  grayish,  /one  (Saemish)  ; 
with  focal  illumination,  .some  have  even  thought  that  the)-  observed 
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a  red  color  in  the  cord,  along  with  undulatory  movements  (Zehender). 
The  persistent  artery  has  also  been  seen  to  be  attached  to  a  dislocated 
cataract  (Wecker).  Lately,  we  observed  *  such  a  case  where  the  cord 
began  on  the  papilla  as  an  irregular  grayish  opacity  occupying  the 
upper  half  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  surrounding  retina ;  it  crossed 
the  vitreous  body  outwards  and  downwards,  and  was  attached  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  capsule,  which  it  enclosed  in  a  concave  opacity.  The 
same  eye  had  also  remnants  of  the  pupillary  membrane  in  the  form  of 
filaments  beginning  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  iris  and  uniting  into  a 
central  pigmentary  spot  upon  the  capsule.  The  patient  could,  with 
this  eye,  count  fingers  at  i  metre's  distance. 


ART.  VI. — Separation  of  the  Vitreous  Body. 

This  separation  has  been  observed  and  demonstrated  anatomically 
by  Iwanoff  in  eyes  which  had  sustained  injury  and  in  myopic  eyes. 

In  cases  of  posterior  staphyloma,  the  injured  vitreous  retracts,  and 
detaches  itself  from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  remains  adherent  to 
the  retina  (Duke  Charles  of  Bavaria).  The  ophthalmoscopic  character 
of  this  disease  remains  as  yet  undecided.  Galezowski  claims  to  be  able 
to  recognize  it,  at  least  in  the  direct  image,  by  the  existence  of  a  gray 
crescent  surrounding  the  papilla  at  a  little  distance  from  it. 

*  Vide  Debien'e,  French  Ophthalm.  Society,  1886,  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 

Anatomy. — The  lens  is  a  completely  transparent  body,  and  in 
shape  resembles  an  ordinary  bi-convex  optical  lens.  Its  anterior  sur- 
face is  contiguous  with  the  iris  and  aqueous  humor ;  its  posterior  sur- 
face, much  more  convex  than  the  anterior,  is  in  contact  with  the 
vitreous  body,  and  lies  in  the  hyaloid  fossa. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  composed  of  a  very 
elastic,  structureless,  transparent  membrane,  which  is  divisible  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  portion  ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  anterior 
portion  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium.  By  its  capsule  the  lens  is 
attached  to  the  zonule  of  Zinn  (suspensory  ligament),  which  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Near  the  ciliary  processes 
this  ligament  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  becomes  united  with 
the  anterior  capsule,  the  other  with  the  posterior.  The  space  between 
these  two  layers  and  the  equatorial  portion  of  the  capsule  is  called  the 
canal  of  Petit.     It  contains  small  quantities  of  fluid. 

The  lens  substance  is  divisible  into  nucleus  and  cortex,  the  former 
being  composed  of  the  innermost  layers  of  the  lens.  The  cortical  sub- 
stance consists  of  superimposed  layers;  it  is  softer  and  more  succulent 
than  the  nucleus.  As  age  advances,  the  lens,  which  in  youth  is  clear 
like  water,  becomes  yellow  and  even  brown.  Simultaneously,  its  sub- 
stance becomes  more  dense,  partly  because  the  nucleus  increases  in 
size,  and  partly  because  the  cortical  substance  becomes  less  soft. 

Histology. — The  primary  elements  of  the  lens  are  the  crystalline 
fibres.  They  form  elongated  hexagonal  prisms,  and  enclose  nuclei 
with  nucleoli  when  they  belong  to  the  cortical  layer,  whilst  the  latter 
are  wanting  in  the  cells  of  the  interior  portion  of  the  lens.  The  con- 
tour of  the  fibres  is  smooth  in  the  cortical,  irregularly  dentilated  in  the 
central  portion,  because  the  latter,  of  earlier  growth,  are  compressed 
by  the  fibres  of  more  recent  formation  which  proceed  from  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  capsule,  more  particularly  by  those 
situated  near  the  equator  of  the  lens.  The  fibres  are  united  by  a 
cementing  substance,  and  form  by  their  union  concentric  lamellae. 
Yak  h  of  these  lamellce  presents  the  same  arrangement  of  fibres,  which 
are  so  grouped  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  surfaces  of  two  contiguous 
fibres  is  filled  by  the  acute  angle  of  another  fibre.  Their  extremities 
are  cut  short,  the  one  being  oblique,  the  other  round. 
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On  carefully  examining  the  lens,  we  may  find  a  star-shaped  figure 
with  three  rays  on  either  side ;  the  superior  ray  of  the  anterior  surface 
occupies  the  vertical  meridian,  as  does  also  the  inferior  ray  of  the  pos- 
terior surface,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  former.  These  star-shaped  figures  are  formed  by  the  termination 
of  the  crystalline  fibres  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

A  fibre  springs  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  its  extremity  curves 
round  the  equator,  ending  near  it  on  the  posterior  surface,  a  second 
lens  fibre,  close  to  the  first,  arises  a  little  higher,  and  as  they  are  of 
equal  length,  it  terminates  beside  the  other,  and  a  very  little  farther 
from  the  equator ;  all  the  contiguous  fibres  one  after  the  other  are 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  all  their  extremities  are  situated 
in  a  straight  line  which  forms  one  of  the  rays  of  the  figure.  A 
molecular  amorphous  substance  and  a  system  of  inter-fibrillar  canals 
are  found  occupying  the  figure. 

The  nutrition  of  the  lens  is  furnished  by  the  zonule  of  Zinn  and  the 
canal  of  Petit  formed  by  the  two  laminae  of  this  ligament.  As  age 
advances,  the  lens  fibres  become  dense  and  hard,  and  acquire  a  yellow- 
ish tinge.  The  nucleus  is  then  more  easily  distinguished  from  the 
cortex  by  its  density  and  more  decided  yellowish  hue.  At  the  same 
time,  the  liquid  surrounding  the  lens  diminishes. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LENS. 

ART.  I.— Cataract. 

A.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

By  cataract  is  meant  the  more  or  less  complete  opacity  of  the  lens. 
In  the  early  stages  it  is  not  always  easy  to  diagnose  the  presence  and 
extent  of  a  disturbance  of  the  transparency  without  very  minute  exami- 
nation. For  this  purpose  the  pupil  should  be  dilated  with  atropine, 
and  we  should  make  use  both  of  focal  illumination  and  of  the  ophthal- 
moscopic (plane)  mirror. 

To  focal  illumination,  the  opacities  of  the  lens  seem  to  be  of  a  gray- 
ish or  whitish  color.  In  examining  old  persons,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  lens  with  a  real 
opacity  ;  for  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  the  lens  always  reflects  a  good 
deal  of  light,  and  the  nucleus  takes  on  a  yellow  tint;  yet  this  error  is  easily 
detected  when  the  visual  acuteness  is  normal  for  the  patient's  age,  and 
when  the  lens  appears  transparent  to  the  ophthalmoscope. 

By  using  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  alone  with  a  feeble  illumination, 
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the  slightest  opacity  can  be  detected  as  striae  or  points  which  appear 
black  on  the  red  fundus  of  the  eye.  Translucent  opacities  produce  the 
effect  of  a  veil  spread  over  the  ophthalmoscopic  image. 

When  the  opacity  involves  a  great  portion  of  or  the  entire  lens,  it 
is  easily  detected  at  first  sight  by  the  grayish  or  whitish  tint  of  the 
pupil.  Cataract  can  then  be  confounded  only  with  plastic  deposits  in 
the  pupillary  field  (false  cataract)  ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  iris  is  ad- 
herent and  of  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
dark  shadow  which  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  throws  on  the  lens. 
The  breadth  of  this  shadow  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance 
between  the  cataract  and  the  iris. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  varies  with  the  form  and  exact  seat  of 
the  cataract.  When  the  opacity  begins  in  the  centre,  the  patient  sees 
better  in  dark  places,  and  in  any  condition  in  which  the  pupil  is 
dilated  ;  the  opposite  is  the  case  when  the  opacity  is  in  the  periphery 
of  the  lens.  During  the  early  stages  the  patients  often  complain  of 
myopia  and  of  polyopia ;  objects  appear  surrounded  with  a  haze  or 
cloud,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  increases  imperceptibly  and  slowly 
for  months  or  years,  till  they  can  no  longer  distinguish  anything  more 
than  day  and  night. 

The  progress  of  cataracts  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  slow.  Except  in  a 
few  special  forms  (congenital,  traumatic  cataracts,  etc.),  the  lens  only 
becomes  opaque  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  more  or  less  inactive;  sometimes  it  seems  to  come  to  a  stand- 
still. Ultimately,  the  cataract  generally  occupies  the  entire  lens,  or 
nearly  so ;  the  time  which  it  takes  to  mature  may  vary  from  several 
months  to  several  years.  As  a  rule,  the  two  eyes  are  successively 
attacked. 

./Etiology. — The   latest   anatomical  researches  show   that   senile 
cataract  is  preceded  by  diminution  in  volume  of  the  lens  (Priestley- 
Smith)  consequent  upon  progressive  induration.     The  capsule,   being 
retained  by  the  suspensory  ligament,  is  unable  to  follow  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  lens  substance,  and  separation  of  the  peripheral  layers  occurs, 
iated  with  the  formation  of  vacuoles  in  which  the  fluid  of  the  lens 
collects,   thus  giving   rise    to    opacities  at    first   apparent,    then    real 
•  incipient  cataract).      At  the  same  time,  the  cellules  of  the  capsule 
and  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  lens,  especially  those  containing  vigor- 
ous nuclei,  begin  to  multiply  and  extend  into  the  empty  spaces  (Becker), 
e,  there  is  a  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
anterior  pole  (capsular  cataract),  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  cells  in  the 
internal  face  of  the  posterior  capsule,   and  finally  the  formation  of 
ilar  (  ells  in   the  equatorial  zone  of  the  lens,  and  solitary 
ones  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule. 
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Retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  lens  fibres  ensues,  during  which 
they  become  atrophied,  brittle  and  opaque,  and  eventually  transformed 
into  molecular  detritus,  fat,  crystals  of  cholesterine  and  phosphates. 
The  general  and  special  causes  of  these  changes  in  the  lens  are  not 
exactly  known.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of 
the  general  nutrition  (diabetes,  ergotism,  senile  marasmus,  etc.),  some- 
times to  inflammatory  affections  in  the  uveal  tract,  or  in  the  deep 
membranes  of  the  eye  in  general  (choroiditis,  irido-choroiditis,  cho- 
roido-retinitis,  etc.)  Michel  has  attributed  the  origin  of  cataract  to 
arterio- sclerosis;  others  to  renal  atrophy  (nephritic  cataract). 

However  this  may  be,  cataract  is  especially  a  disease  of  advanced 
life,  and  is  oftenest  found  in  persons  over  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Sooner  it  is  secondary  to  internal  diseases  of  the  eye  (iritis,  choroiditis, 
separation  of  the  retina),  or  to  general  diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  or 
again  it  may  be  due  to  injury  of  the  eye  (traumatic  cataract).  In  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  the  opacity  of  the  lens  appears  after  recovery 
from  diseases  of  the  skin  which  have  involved  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cutaneous  surface.  Cataract  is  also  found  at  birth  (congenital 
cataract),  or  it  may  be  formed  during  the  first  years  of  life  as  a  conse- 
quence of  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — The  recorded  cases  of  recovery  from  cataract  by 
medication  may  be  attributed  to  an  error  in  diagnosis.  Cases  of 
spontaneous  recovery  of  sight  are  probably  cases  of  dislocation  of  an 
opaque  lens,  or  of  absorption,  without  lesion  of  the  capsule  or  after 
rupture  ot  the  capsule  by  injury. 

Recovery  from  cataract  can  only  be  obtained  by  surgical  interference. 

B.   VARIETIES  OF  CATARACT. 

Cataracts  have  always  been  grouped  according  as  the  opacity  affects 
the  capsule  {capsular  cataract),  or  the  lens  itself  {lenticular  cataract), 
or  both  structures  at  the  same  time  {capsulo- lenticular  cataract). 

Lenticular  cataract  is  either  partial  and  stationary  {zonular  or  polar 
cataract),  or  total  and  progressive  {senile  cortical  cataract). 

i.  Soft  or  Liquid  Cortical  Cataract. 

The  opacity  is  grayish  and  like  milk  ;  generally  the  lens  is  swollen, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  increase  of  volume,  the  iris  is  pushed 
forwards,  the  pupil  is  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish.  At  a  later 
stage,  the  contents  of  the  capsule  may  become  completely  liquid  and 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  this  condition  {cystic  or  sedimentary  cataract), 
or  they  may  undergo  a  retrograde  metamorphosis. 

This  retrograde  metamorphosis  consists  in  the  gradual  absorption  of 
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the  liquid  portion,  and  a  deposition  of  calcareous  and  fatty  matter  on 
the  capsule.  As  a  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  volume  of  the 
cataract  slowly  diminishes,  and  may  at  length  be  reduced  to  the  two 
layers  formed  by  the  capsule  with  the  above-mentioned  deposits  {cat. 
arido-silicosa).  The  anterior  chamber  is  deeper  than  in  the  normal 
condition,  the  iris  is  tremulous  when  the  eye  moves,  or  its  pupillary 
margin  is  adherent  to  the  capsule. 

2.  Nuclear  Cataract, 

We  get  from  the  pupillary  field  when  dilated  a  grayish  or  yellowish 
reflection.  With  focal  illumination  we  can  easily  detect  the  presence 
of  an  opacity  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  separated  from  the  capsule  by 
transparent  layers  (the  shadow  cast  by  the  iris  is  very  large).  To  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  opacity  sometimes  seems  to  be  inconsiderable,  but 
well  defined,  and  the  periphery  of  the  lens  transparent. 

The  visual  disturbance  consists  of  a  diminution  of  the  visual  acute- 
ness  caused  by  the  lenticular  opacity,  and  of  myopia  or  rather  myopic 
astigmatism.  When  the  pupil  is  dilated  with  atropine  the  vision  is 
improved. 

This  condition  may  last  for  a  long  time,  but  the  longer  it  remains 
the  more  intense  is  the  color  of  the  cataract ;  it  becomes  brownish-red 
or  dark  brown  ;  and  finally  the  cortical  substance  may  also  be  affected, 
the  cataract  becoming  complete. 

3,  Senile  Cataract. 

This  variety,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  begins  in  the 
cortical  layers  nearest  to  the  nucleus.  The  opacities  assume  the  form 
of  short  striae  or  irregular  patches  of  a  grayish  coloration.  Simulta- 
neously the  nucleus  becomes  yellowish  or  brownish. 

As  the  cataract  develops,  the  cortical  opacities  are  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  large  striae  which  glisten  like  an  aponeurosis ;  sometimes 
the  striae  are  narrow  and  very  white ;  at  other  times  no  striae  can  be 
discerned,  the  opacity  being  composed  of  irregularly  disseminated 
grayish  points  or  patches. 

The  extent  and  intensity  of  the  deeper  color  at  the  centre  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  consistence  and  extent  of  the  nucleus. 

The  cataract  is  ripe  when  all  the  lens  substance  has  become  opaque  ; 
when  it  has  been  for  any  length  of  time  in  this  condition,  its  appear- 
and consistence  may  be  modified  by  the  condensation  of  the  cor- 
tical masses,  which  condensation  sometimes  begins  before  the  entire 
cortex  is  opaque. 

The  period  occupied  by  the  development  of  the  cataract  is  very 
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variable,  being  in  some  cases  a  few  months,  in  other  cases  several 
years. 

Sometimes,  in  senile  cataract,  the  nucleus  is  so  dark  that  to  simple 
inspection  the  pupil  appears  black.  These  black  cataracts,  which  can 
be  easily  diagnosed  with  the  ophthalmoscope  or  with  focal  illumination, 
are  uniformly  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  nucleus.  Von  Graefe  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  hsematine  from  old 
intraocular  hemorrhage  being  carried  by  the  endosmotic  current  into 
the  lens. 

In  other  cases  of  senile  cataract,  the  opaque  nucleus  is  hard,  and 
the  cortical  substance  is  perfectly  liquid  (cataract  of  Morgagni).  This 
variety  of  cataract  is  easily  diagnosed  when  the  capsule  is  transparent ; 
for  the  nucleus,  instead  of  being  found  at  the  centre  of  the  cataract,  is 
seen  to  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  It  disappears  when 
the  patient  throws  his  head  backwards,  and  reappears  when  he  bends 
forwards. 

When  the  senile  cataract  is  complicated  with  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  the  deep  membranes,  we  often  find  calcareous  masses  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  capsule,  while  the  remainder  is  shrunken. 
Thus  we  have  the  calcareous  cataract,  distinguished  by  its  chalky 
appearance.  With  this  there  often  exists  a  relaxation  of  the  zonule 
of  Zinn,  so  that  any  movement  of  the  eye  produces  a  trembling  of 
the  cataract  (tremulous  cataract). 

In  other  cases  we  find  fatty  masses  in  the  cataract,  as  also  cholesterine 
grains,  characterized  by  their  peculiar  scintillating  reflection.  Again 
some  have  even  observed  fibrinous  and  osseous  alterations  in  the  lens 
elements  (Stellwag),  the  presence  of  which,  however,  has  been  doubted 
by  other  observers  (Virchow,  H.  Mliller). 

C.  FORMS  OF  PARTIAL  CATARACT. 

Not  unfrequently  do  we  find  isolated  opacities  in  the  lens,  as  very 
narrow  striae,  situated  near  the  periphery  of  the  cortical  substance. 
Such  opacities  are,  as  a  rule,  covered  by  the  iris,  and  so  may  exist 
without  causing  any  disturbance  of  the  vision  ;  they  may  be  present 
for  a  number  of  years  without  invading  the  rest  of  the  lens. 

More  rarely  we  find  opaque  patches  in  the  cortex  at  some  distance 
from  the  anterior  capsule  ;  such  opacities  remain  for  a  long  time  iso- 
lated and  circumscribed. 

Sometimes  also  we  see  in  the  lens  a  great  number  of  points  or 
opaque  striae  in  the  midst  of  the  transparent  cortical  substance.  This 
condition,  which  sensibly  disturbs  vision,  is  often  stationary  for  a 
length  of  time,  or  the  opacity  only  makes  very  slow  progress.     Com- 
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plications  of  the  deep  membranes  of  the  eye  can  be  diagnosed  in  some 
cases,  but  not  in  all. 

i.  Zonular  Cataract. 

Zonular  cataract  occupies  only  a  few  layers  of  the  lens  next  to  the 
nucleus,  which  retains  its  transparency,  as  do  also  the  peripheral 
layers  (Fig.  95).  On  examining  the  pupil,  we  find  in  it  a  grayish  or 
whitish  opacity,  which  with  focal  illumination  can  easily  be  ascertained 
to  be  separated  from  the  iris  by  a  layer  of  transparent  cortical  sub- 
stance. 

This  form  of  cataract,  which  is  either  congenital  or  develops  during 
infancy,  is  most  frequently  stationary  throughout  life;  progressive  cases 
are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  few  striae  or  opaque  patches  in 
the  transparent  region  of  the  lens. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  varies  according  as  the  pupil  is  contracted 
(as  in  broad  daylight),  or  dilated  (as  in  a  weak  light,  or  after  using 

Fig.  95. 
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atropine).  In  the  first  case  the  patients  see  very  little,  and  guide 
themselves  with  difficulty.  In  the  second,  they  see  tolerably  well, 
sometimes  sufficiently  so  to  read.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  large 
retinal  images  obliges  them  to  bring  objects  very  near  their  eyes,  so 
that  they  appear  very  myopic ;  sometimes  patients  affected  with  this 
form  of  cataract  become  really  myopic.  Not  unfrequently  do  we  find 
that  such  persons  are  affected  with  nystagmus. 

This  variety  of  cataract  is  often  found  in  several  members  of  the 

family.     In  most  cases,  zonular  cataract  affects  both  eyes,  as  in 

rachitic  children,  where  there  is  also  some  irregularity  in  the  formation 

of  the  enamel  (Horner ).    Its  mode  of  development  has  been  connected 

with  cerebral  affections  accompanied  with  convulsions  (Arlt,  Horner). 

When  the  cataract  is  stationary,  and  the  vision  of  the  patient 
Hlffi<  ient  for  ordinary  occupations,  there  is  no  need  of  operation. 
When,  in  the  same  conditions,  the  patient  can  only  read  easily  with  a 
22 
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dilated  pupil,  we  may  constantly  use  instillations  of  atropine,  or  per- 
form an  iridectomy  so  as  to  allow  luminous  rays  to  enter  by  the 
transparent  peripheral  portions  of  the  lens.  When  the  cataract  is  very 
extensive  or  shows  signs  of  a  progressive  nature,  we  may  practice 
discission  or  extraction. 


2.  Circumscribed  Cataract  of  the  Posterior  Cortex — Posterior  Polar 

Cataract. 

With  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  we  detect  opaque  bands  in  the 
posterior  layers  of  the  lens  which  converge  towards  its  posterior  pole. 
With  focal  illumination  we  find  that  all  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
lens  are  transparent.  This  form  of  cataract  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  eyes  affected  with  some  disease  of  the  deep  membranes 
(choroido-retinitis,  retinitis  pigmentosa). 

Posterior  polar  cataract  is  in  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  round 
opacity  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (perhaps 
in  the  vitreous  body?).  Its  position  is  recognized  on  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  by  the  fact  that  the  opacity  remains  fixed  at  the  centre  of 
the  eyeball,  no  matter  how  it  moves ;  it  is  often  found  in  conjunction 
with  posterior  staphyloma  and  atrophic  choroiditis. 

3.  Capsular  Cataract. 

Capsular  cataract  arises,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  the  prolifi- 
cation  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  capsule  near  the  anterior  pole. 
Prolongations  sent  out  by  some  of  these  cells  penetrate  between  the 
epithelial  layer  and  the  capsule  proper.  The  epithelium  thus  detached 
from  the  capsule  covers  up  the  newly-formed  tissue  either  entirely  or 
in  part.  Occasionally  a  thin  subjacent  layer  of  the  capsule  becomes 
detached  and  raised  up  with  the  epithelial  layer,  so  that  a  capsular 
cataract  produces  a  true  splitting  of  the  capsule  (Becker).  Under  the 
epithelium  are  found  deposits  of  finely  granulated  hyaline  in  many 
layers  forming  a  fibrillary  tissue.  Besides  these  deposits,  calcareous 
substances  may  be  seen  in  the  lacunae  which  surround  atrophied  cells 
(Becker). 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  capsular 
cataract: — 

(a)  Central  Capsular  Cataract. — This  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  pupillary  field  as  a  round,  chalky- white  patch  surrounded  with  a 
grayish  zone.  The  opacity,  as  a  rule,  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
capsule,  either  slightly  or  in  the  form  of  a  small  pyramid,  the  summit 
of  which  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  by  a  filamentous  prolongation  (pyramidal  cataract). 
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This  capsular  opacity  is  also  found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
capsule,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lens  itself  (H.  Miiller). 

It  is  found  in  newly -born  children  ;  or  it  is  formed  in  early  life, 
generally  as  a  consequence  of  perforations  of  the  cornea.  A  similar 
opacity,  projecting  into  the  vitreous  body,  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
posterior  capsule.  It  indicates  the  insertion  of  the  hyaloid  artery, 
traces  of  which  are  seen  in  certain  cases  as  a  thin  filament  connecting 
the  lens  with  the  optic  nerve. 

Central  capsular  cataract  may  remain  throughout  life  without  in- 
creasing ;  in  such  cases,  no  operation  should  be  performed,  as  lumin- 
ous rays  pass  easily  between  the  opacity  and  the  margin  of  the 
pupil. 

(b)  Capsular  cataract  as  an  accompaniment  of  lenticular 
cataract  is  always  readily  recognized  by  its  chalky -white  appearance, 
which  is  due  to  calcareous  incrustations.  It  is  most  frequently  observed 
in  cataractous  lenses  that  have  passed  maturity.  At  other  times  it  is 
found  in  eyes  that  have  suffered  from  choroidal  or  iritic  inflammation  ; 
in  the  latter  case  we  often  find  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the 
pupil  (adherent  cataract). 

(Y)  Traumatic  Cataract — Foreign  bodies  in  the  lens. — Any  lesion 
of  the  eye  which  produces  an  opening  in  the  lens  capsule  exposes  the 
cortical  substance  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous  humor.  The  cortical 
masses  become  swollen  by  imbibition,  and,  assuming  a  whitish  color, 
escape  by  the  capsular  wound  and  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  aqueous  humor  then  attacks  another  portion  of  the  cortical 
substance,  and  in  this  way  the  entire  lens  may  be  absorbed.  This  is 
observed  in  young  persons  when  the  capsule  has  been  opened  to  any 
extent. 

At  other  times,  when  the  wound  has  been  very  small,  it  may  happen 
that  it  cicatrizes  in  a  short  time,  so  that  we  find  a  grayish  opacity 
which  may  diminish  in  extent,  or  even  disappear. 

If  the  capsular  opening  has  been  very  great,  and  the  accident  has 
happened  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  there  is  cause  to  fear 
that  sudden  swelling  of  the  lens  which  is  apt  to  set  up  inflammation  of 
the  iris.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  the  absorption  will  be  more  tedi- 
ind  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  choroid  is  more  to  be  dreaded.  In 
our  prognosis,  moreover,  we  must  take  into  account  such  complica- 
tions as  may  arise  from  injury  to  other  portions  of  the  eye  (penetrating 
wound  of  the  cornea,  prolapse  or  tearing  of  the  iris,  intraocular 
hemorrhages,  separation  of  the  retina). 

a  result  of  violent  contusions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  without  any 

m  of  the  capsule,  a  slow  and  progressive  opacity  of  the   lens  lias 

been  observed  to  follow  in  a  short  time,  and  may  be    attributed  to 
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defective  nutrition  (after  rupture  of  the  suspensory  ligament),  or  to  a 
severe  shock  to  the  lens  fibres. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  ordinary  traumatic  cataract,  it  is  important 
above  everything  to  obtain  and  maintain  complete  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
with  atropine.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  this,  or  if  the  swelling  of  the 
lens  menaces  the  eye,  we  must  perform  an  iridectomy,  or  extract  the 
traumatic  cataract  with  or  without  iridectomy. 

When  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  fragment  of  iron  or  stone,  is  lodged 
in  the  lens,  it  is  possible  to  detect  its  presence  in  the  early  stages  be- 
fore the  lens  substance  has  become  perfectly  opaque.  Later,  metallic 
bodies  may  still  be  recognized  by  the  brownish  color  which  their 
oxidation  imparts  to  the  surrounding  tissue.  If,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  cataract  is  absorbed,  the  foreign  body  may  remain  attached  to  the 
capsule,  or  it  may  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  behind  the  iris.  In 
the  last  case,  its  presence  gives  rise  to  all  the  dangers  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  eye  (irido-choroiditis,  sympathetic  disturbance  in  the  other  eye). 
The  same  danger  naturally  exists  if  the  foreign  body  has  pierced  the 
lens  and  is  lodged  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye  (sympathetic  affections). 
Whenever  a  cataractous  lens,  enclosing  a  foreign  body,  requires  to 
be  removed  by  extraction,  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
extract  the  foreign  body  at  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  eye.  As  a  rule,  a  curette  should  be  introduced 
behind  the  foreign  body,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  it  before  everything 
else. 

D.  THE  CONSISTENCE  OF  CATARACTS  (Diagnosis  of). 

Having  dilated  the  pupil  with  atropine,  so  as  to  be  able  to  examine 
the  entire  extent  of  the  lens,  we  ascertain  the  exact  coloration  and 
appearance  of  its  surface  by  focal  illumination. 

At  first  we  detect  the  presence  of  the  nucleus  by  the  slightly  darker 
amber  or  yellow  coloration  of  the  central  portion  of  the  lens.  The 
intensity  of  this  shade  and  its  extent  afford  indications  as  to  the 
hardness,  size,  and  thickness  of  the  nucleus. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  consistency  of  the  cortical  masses  is  much  more 
difficult.  In  the  first  place,  some  idea  of  their  consistency  may  be  got 
from  the  volume  of  the  cataract,  in  so  far  as,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  cataract  is  soft  when  the  cortical  substance  is  very  considerable 
and  presses  the  iris  forwards  ;  the  anterior  chamber  is  then  shallower, 
and  there  is  an  unwonted  sluggishness  in  the  movements  of  the  pupil. 
Yet,  these  symptoms  are  only  of  value  where  a  comparison  with  the 
other  eye  shows  that  they  do  not  depend  on  some  physiological  con- 
dition, and  where  there  is  no  other  circumstance  which  might  account 
for  them,  such  as  an  increase  of  intraocular  pressure. 
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The  conformation  of  the  cortical  masses  is  of  chief  importance  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  consistence  of  a  cataract.  It  is  soft  when  there 
are  large  radiating  striae,  of  a  bluish  or  rather  grayish  color  and  bright 
metallic  lustre  ;  between  the  striae  we  find  less  opaque  portions  of  the 
lens  filled  with  grayish  points  or  patches  of  an  irregular  form.  When 
the  striae  of  the  cataract  are  of  medium  size,  they  are  then,  as  a  rule, 
very  bright ;  the  cortical  mass,  although  soft,  has  still  sufficient  con- 
sistence to  adhere  to  the  nucleus  during  expulsion.  Sometimes  the 
striae  are  narrow,  or  of  medium  size,  and  whitish,  so  that  if  we  judged 
by  color  alone  we  should  be  apt  to  think  the  cataractous  matter  soft. 
Yet,  in  such  cases  it  is  very  cohesive,  and  the  cataract  is,  as  a  rule, 
hard.  We  may  be  certain  that  it  is  hard  when  the  striae  are  narrow, 
linear  and  radiating,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  color.  Let  us  also 
add  that,  in  all  such  cases,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the 
size  of  the  nucleus  the  more  probably  is  the  cataract  hard  (very 
coherent).  When  the  cortical  substance  is  striated,  and  so  thin  that 
we  can  see  the  dark  nucleus  more  readily  than  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  indicates  that  the  cataract  has  undergone  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  and  that  the  cortical  mass  is  adherent  and  of  laminated 
structure.  The  space  between  the  anterior  capsule  and  the  pupillary 
margin  is  in  such  cases  unusually  deep,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  light 
passes  by  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  cortical  substance,  causing  the 
patient  to  hope  that  the  cataract  will  be  cured  spontaneously. 

Any  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  as  to  the  consistence  of  the 
cortex,  depending  on  the  form  and  color  of  the  striae,  cannot  be  of 
service  in  that  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which  the  striae  are  not  pres- 
ent. Here  the  diagnosis  of  the  consistence  of  the  cataract  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Still,  some  importance  may  be  attached  to 
the  following  characteristics :  If  the  cortex  preserve  some  of  its 
normal  transparency — that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  not  completely  opaque — 
but  present  only  a  diffused  whitish  or  grayish  appearance,  it  may  be 
considered  as  of  normal  consistence  ;  it  has  not  yet  become  softened. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  lost  all  transparency,  and  is  to  all 
appearance  perfectly  amorphous,  without  striae  or  patches,  and  of  a 
grayish  or  whitish  color,  it  is  most  probably  liquid.  In  such  cases, 
in  easily  detect  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  which  is  no  longer  at 
the  centre  of  the  cataract,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  cortical 
s.  The  position  of  the  nucleus  is  thus  of  importance  in 
judging  of  the  degree  of  softness  of  the  surrounding  cortex.  If  the 
cortical  substance  is  grayish,  and  its  surface  uniformly  dotted  or 
•  led,  we  judge  of  its  consistence  chiefly  by  its  transparency. 
If  the  opacity  is  almost  complete,  the  substance  is  most  likely 
soft,    but    at    the   same    time    grumous,   so   that   it   will    readily  adhere- 
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to  the  capsule.  Often  the  extraction  of  the  nucleus  is  attended 
with  difficulty. 

When  we  find  between  the  opaque  patches  other  portions  which  are 
still  transparent,  the  consistence  is  nearly  that  of  the  normal  lens — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  gelatinous,  and  all  the  more  so  the  more  numerous  the 
transparent  portions.  The  presence  of  narrow  striae  between  the 
points  indicates,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cortical-  substance  is 
harder. 

In  concluding  these  observations  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  consistence 
of  cataracts,  we  can  only  repeat  the  advice  which  von  Graefe  so  often 
gave :  When  we  are  not  perfectly  certain  as  to  the  consistence  of  a 
cataract,  it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  tolerably  coherent,  for  an  incision 
somewhat  too  large,  if  not  greatly  in  excess,  endangers  the  success  of 
the  operation  less  than  an  extraction  rendered  difficult  by  the  small - 
ness  of  the  incision. 


E.  CATARACT  OPERATIONS. 

General  Considerations. — Before  operating  for  cataract,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  general  condition  of  the 
eye  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  operation,  especially  as  regards  its 
visual  functions,  so  that  after  the  operation  we  may  not  be  disappointed 
by  some  unforeseen  amaurosis.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  carefully 
examine  the  tension  of  the  eyeball,  the  condition  of  the  anterior 
portions,  such  as  the  iris  and  pupil.  We  should  also  inform  ourselves 
as  to  the  state  of  vision  before  the  cataract  supervened,  and  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  formed ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  we 
should  examine  the  present  condition  of  the  visual  functions  of  the 
cataractous  eye. 

The  examination  of  the  external  portions  of  the  eye  often  affords  us 
very  valuable  indications.  The  presence  of  synechias,  easily  discov- 
ered, especially  when  atropine  is  used,  the  condition  of  the  iris  itself 
(decoloration,  disorganization,  atrophy),  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
the  eyeball  compared  with  its  fellow,  all  give  us  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  complication.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
cataract,  and  the  youth  of  the  patient  relatively  to  the  age  at  which 
cataract  usually  supervenes,  often  induce  us  to  examine  most  carefully 
the  visual  functions,  especially  if  the  patient  be  very  myopic,  and  if  we 
find  in  the  other  eye  the  usual  alterations  which  accompany  progressive 
myopia  of  a  high  degree. 

These  various  complications,  according  to  their  gravity  and  according 
to  the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  the  visual  acuteness,  demand 
from  us  a  corresponding  degree  of  caution  in  our  prognosis ;  and  in 
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cases  in  which  we  foresee  that  there  would  be  no  improvement  of 
vision,  we  must  abstain  from  any  operation. 

When  the  only  complication  present  is  some  affection  of  the  con- 
junctiva, of  the  eyelids,  or  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  we  should,  by 
appropriate  treatment,  remove  all  such  sources  of  irritation  before 
operating. 

Should  we  operate  on  one  eye  for  cataract  whilst  the  other  is  completely 
healthy  f 

Von  Graefe  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  operation  will  be  successful,  as,  for 
example,  in  cases  which  are  suited  for  operation  by  discission  or  by 
simple  linear  extraction  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  better  to  abstain. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  cataract  has  begun  to  be  formed  in  the 
other  eye,  or  has  even  become  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  following  his  usual  avocations,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  operate 
on  the  eye  which  was  first  affected,  without  waiting  till  the  patient  is 
completely  blind. 

Should  we  wait  till  the  cataract  is  completely  mature  before  operating? 

Experience  has  shown,  it  is  true,  that  the  cataract  comes  out  of  the 
capsule  more  easily  and  more  completely  when  the  entire  lens  substance 
is  involved,  and  therefore  we  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  wait  till  this  takes 
place.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the 
cataract  attains  this  state  of  maturity,  and  we  will  thus  be  obliged  to 
defer  the  operation  till  the  long  period  of  relative  immaturity  has 
passed,  or,  at  least,  till  the  patient  can  no  longer  use  his  eyes.  In 
these  cases  we  need  not  wait  till  the  cataract  is  completely  ripe,  but 
may  practise  artificial  ripening,  and  select  a  mode  of  operating  which 
does  not  involve  any  particular  element  of  danger.  In  cases  of  con- 
genital cataract,  or  of  cataract  occurring  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
the  rule  is  to  operate  early,  for  the  defective  condition  of  the  vision 
may  easily  become  at  this  period  of  life  the  source  of  strabismus  or  of 
nystagmus. 

Shoull  zue  operate  on  both  eyes  at  the  same  ti?ne  ? 

As  a  rule,  we  are  opposed  to  this  practice,  for  the  reason  that  the 
behavior  of  the  patient  during  the  first  operation,  the  progress  towards 
recovery,  and  the  ultimate  result,  often  give  very  valuable  indications 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  second  operation  should  be  performed. 
It  is  only  under  special  circumstances  that  we  decide  to  operate  on 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  such  as  when  the  patient  cannot  be  sufri- 
<  iently  long  with  us  to  wait  for  a  second  operation,  or  cannot  return 
to  have  it  done,  or  expressly  desires  it. 
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EXTRACTION   OF   CATARACT. 

The  honor  of  having  originated  the  extraction  of  cataract  belongs 
to  Jaques  Daviel,  who,  about  1 747-1 750,  brought  forward  his  method. 
This  process,  which  required  several  instruments — viz.,  a  lance  for 
puncturing,  a  two-edged  knife  for  enlarging  the  puncture,  and  scissors 
for  finishing  the  flap — consisted  in  making  a  section  in  the  form  of 
an  arc  in  the  corneal  border,  which  detached  about  the  lower  two- 
thirds  ;  then,  after  turning  up  the  flap,  the  capsule  was  opened  and  the 
lens  removed. 

Modifications  of  this  method,  made  by  his  successors,  related  at  first 
to  the  instruments  employed ;  the  knife  of  Richter  appearing  in  1773, 
and  that  of  Beer  in  1813  ;  and  to  the  flap,  the  base  of  which  was 
brought  nearer  to  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  cornea  (Richter, 
1773),  and  cut  in  the  superior  border  (Wenzel,  Santarelli,  1795).  At 
a  much  later  period  the  corneal  section  was  brought  nearer  the  sclero- 
corneal  juncture,  and  the  depth  of  the  flap  also  diminished  more  or 
less  according  to  the  consistency  of  the  cataract  (Jacobson,  1863). 
Moreover,  the  operation  became  gradually  surrounded  with  various, 
precautions.  Instead  of  operating  with  the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture, 
he  was  made  to  lie  down,  and  was  left  in  bed  until  the  cicatrization 
of  the  wound  was  completed.  The  compressive  bandage  was  im- 
proved, so  as  to  immobilize  the  eyes  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
after-treatment,  following  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  was  directed  in  a  more  rational  manner.  Again, 
Iridotomy  (Petit,  Maunoir  and  Carron  du  Villars,  followed  by  Has- 
ner,  Coursserant,  Sr.,  and  Chavernac)  and  Iridectomy  were  resorted 
to  as  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  arising  at  times  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  pupil,  and  of  preventing  the  dangers  resulting  from  the 
prolapse  of  the  iris.  The  latter  procedure  was  at  first  only  adopted 
in  exceptional  cases,  afterwards  in  combination  with  the  flap  method, 
either  as  a  preliminary  measure  (Mooren,  1862)  or  as  a  simultaneous 
operation  (Jacobson,  1863).  The  form  of  the  incision  likewise  under- 
went several  modifications.  A  linear  incision  was  substituted  for  the 
large  flap  in  cases  of  cataracts  without  nuclei  (Gibson,  181 1,  von 
Graefe,  1852)  and,  for  the  other  forms  with  nuclei,  an  almost  linear 
incision  or  small  flap,  cut  with  a  straight  knife,  in  the  sclero-corneal 
border,  combined  with  iridectomy  (von  Graefe,  1865). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  application  of  antiseptic  principles  and 
the  use  of  cocaine  (Koller,  1884)  constituted  a  manifest  advancement 
both  in  facilitating  the  operation  and  in  diminishing  its  dangers. 

As  for  the  results  obtained  by  extraction  methods  Daviel  was 
successful  in  182  out  of  206  operations;  von  Graefe  obtained  90  per 
cent,  of  good  results  in  1600  cases  operated  by  the  flap  method,  and 
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by  his  own  method  95  per  cent.  ;  whilst  Horner,  by  means  of  the 
latter  procedure,  combined  with  the  use  of  antiseptics,  obtained  98 
per  cent. 

1.    Extraction  by  Flap  Operation. 

Indications. — Flap  extraction  is  only  applicable  for  cataracts  in 
which  the  nucleus  is  hard  in  proportion  to  the  surrounding  cortical 
substance.  We  can,  therefore,  employ  it  :  1st,  in  senile  cataracts, 
when  there  is  a  hard  nucleus  of  some  size,  although  the  cortex  may  be 
of  normal  consistence,  softened,  or  even  have  passed  into  the  stage 
of  retrograde  metamorphosis  ;   2d,  in  young  persons,  where  there  is  a 

Fig.  96. 


very  large  nucleus,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  consistence ;  3d,  in 
cataracts  which  have  fallen  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Preparations. — Aseptic  precautions  being  preferable  to  antiseptic 
ones,  the  chief  preparation  will  consist  in  strict  cleanliness  for  the 
patient  and  his  surroundings.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  opera- 
tion, a  mild  purgative  should  be  prescribed,  so  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  quiet  a  few  days  without  going  to  the  closet,  also  a  general 
bath,  and  repeated  bathing  of  the  face  with  a  solution  of  boracic  acid, 
some  of  which  should  be  inhaled  into  the  nostrils. 

Neither  atropine  nor  eserine  should  be  employed,  because  the  former, 
by  paralyzing  the  sphincter,  invites  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  the  latter 

Fig.  97. 


induces  constriction  of  the  pupil,  which  makes  the  passage  of  the  lens 
more  difficult. 

During  the  operation,  the  patient  should  recline  on  the  bed  which 
he  will  occupy  during  his  recovery,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  move- 
ment. It  is  important  to  be  able  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  services 
of  a  nurse  who  is  thoroughly  trained  in  her  duties,  for  a  person  who 
has  been  operated  on  must  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  any  sud- 
den movement  of  the  head  and  of  the  entire  body.  The  patient's 
room  should  be  easily  darkened  and  aired. 

The  instruments  necessary  for   this  operation   are — fixation  forceps 

60),  a  cataract  knife  with  a  straight  or  curved  edge  (Figs.  96  and 

and  a   cystitome  (Fig.  98;,  or  a  little   pointed    hook,  which   we 
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prefer.  All  the  instruments  should  be  carefully  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  boracic  acid  just  before  using. 

Description  of  the  Operation. — The  patient,  whose  healthy 
eye  should  be  covered  by  a  light  bandage,  must  lie  so  that  the  light 
may  fall  in  a  suitable  manner  on  the  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  on. 
The  eye  and  the  lids  should  be  cleansed  with  a  solution  of  sublimate 
i  15000,  care  being  taking  that  the  hands  of  the  operator  and  of  his 
assistants  are  absolutely  clean.  The  cornea  and  the  conjunctiva 
may  then  be  anaesthetized  by  means  of  cocaine.  The  head  should 
be  firmly  fixed,  and  the  eylids  separated  by  an  assistant  placed  behind 
the  patient. 

The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  the  formation  of  the  flap,  either  in 
the  superior  or  inferior  aspect  of  the  cornea  (superior  or  inferior 
keratotomy). 

The  extraction  by  superior  flap,  although  more  difficult  of  execution, 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  cause  escape  of  vitreous,  and 
allows  the  superior  eyelid  after  the  operation  to  play  the  part  of  a 
bandage,  covering  and  slightly  compressing  the  wound.  We  are  forced 
to    operate  inferiorly — 1st,  when  there  is  an  adhesion  between  the 

Fig.  98. 

superior  pupillary  margin  and  the  capsule  ;  2d,  when  the  patient 
cannot  voluntarily  turn  his  eye  downwards,  which  action  is  necessary 
for  the  introduction  of  the  cystitome,  and  for  the  natural  expulsion  of 
the  cataract  in  the  third  step  of  the  operation. 

(a)  Inferior   Keratotomy. 

i.  First  Stage  :  Section  of  the  Cornea. — The  operator  takes 
the  fixation  forceps  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  cataract  knife  in  his  right, 
holding  the  cutting  edge  downwards.  With  the  first  he  seizes  a  fold 
of  the  conjunctiva  very  near  the  internal  margin  of  the  cornea,  a  little 
above  its  horizontal  diameter.  The  surgeon  has  most  command  over 
his  forceps  when  he  holds  them  near  the  extremity  of  their  branches ; 
and  he  should  take  hold  of  the  eyeball  at  that  moment  when,  following 
his  indications,  the  patient  places  his  eye  in  the  most  suitable  position 
for  operation,  which,  if  he  adopts  our  method,  is  when  the  patient 
looks  slightly  upwards  and  outwards.  As  soon  as  the  eye  is  fixed  in 
this  position,  the  forceps  are  only  required  to  prevent  its  displacement, 
and  they  should  not  exercise  any  dragging  influence  or  pressure  on  the 
eyeball. 
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The  cataract  knife  is  held  between  the  first  three  fingers  (Fig.  99), 
so  that  the  index  and  medius  are  opposite  to  the  thumb,  whilst  the 


fourth  is  folded  on  the  palm,  and  the  fifth  supports  the  hand  on  the 
bony  prominence.  The  operator  first  holds  the  knife  in  front  of  the 
eye,  in  that  position  which  it  should  occupy  in  the  organ  itself,  that  is 


Fig.  100. 


Fir,.  101 


y,  he  should  hold  the  point  horizontally  with  the  edge  turned 
downwards,  parallel   to  the   plane  of  the  iris.      When   he   has  assured 
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himself  that  the  diameter  of  the  knife  is  suitable,  and  that  the  exten- 
sion of  his  fingers  will  suffice  for  the  formation  of  the  flap,  he  pierces 
the  external  margin  of  the  cornea  with  the  point  of  the  knife  at  its 
junction  with  the  sclerotic,  at  a  point  one  millimetre  beneath  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  cornea. 

According  to  the  old  method,  the  flap  was  made  in  the  corneal  sub- 
stance, consequently  the  puncture  and  counter  puncture  were  made 
at  points  situated  one  millimetre  within  the  conjunctival  limb.  The 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  methods  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  comparing  Figs,  ioo  and  101,  which  represent  the  new 
(Jacobson's),  with  Figs.  102  and  103  representing  the  old. 

Having  made  thepuncture,  the  surgeon  rapidly  and  steadily  pushes 
the  point  of  the  knife  towards  the  point  which  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  point  of  puncture,  always  keeping  the  blade  of  the  knife  parallel 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.    The  counter  puncture  is  then  made 


Fig.  102. 


Fig.  103. 


in  the  cornea  by  piercing  the  conjunctival  limb  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  as  in  the  puncture.  By  further  extending  the  fingers,  the  flat  of 
the  knife  is  advanced  till  the  inferior  border  of  the  pupil  is  hidden 
behind  the  instrument ;  the  fixation  forceps  are  then  removed,  and  the 
section  is  completed  by  steadily  pushing  the  point  of  the  knife  on  in 
its  primary  direction.  The  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  lean  any 
weight  on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  eyeball  must  be  turned 
towards  the  temple  if  there  is  any  danger  of  wounding  the  nose. 

Shortly  before  the  completion  of  the  flap,  when  there  is  only  a 
narrow  bridge  of  the  cornea  to  be  cut,  the  surgeon  should  stop  the 
forward  movement  of  the  knife,  and  finish  the  section  by  withdrawing 
the  knife  as  gently  as  possible.  By  so  doing,  he  will  round  off  the 
flap,  which,  to  be  regular,  should  be  made  entirely  in  the  conjunctival 
limb.    As  the  section  approaches  completion,  the  assistant  must  let  the 
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lids  go  gently,  and  the  surgeon,  on  withdrawing  the  knife,  should  direct 
the  patient  to  shut  his  eyes,  as  if  to  sleep,  that  is  to  say,  without  spasm 
of  the  orbicularis. 

Accidents  which  may  happen  during  the  first  step  of  the 
operation. — If  it  happens  that  the  point  of  puncture  has  been  badly 
chosen — that  is  to  say,  above  or  below  the  point  at  which  the  operator 
proposed  to  make  it,  the  operation  should  be  continued,  provided  the 
difference  is  not  too  great ;  the  point  of  counter  puncture  may  be 
altered  so  that  the  flap  will  possess  the  necessary  dimensions.  But  if 
the  knife  has  entered  the  sclerotic  or  cornea  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  conjunctival  limb,  that  a  slight  turning  of  the  edge  forwards  or 
backwards  does  not  bring  the  incision  to  the  corneal  periphery,  it  is 
better  to  withdraw  the  knife,  and  for  the  time-being  to  abstain  from 
any  operation.  In  acting  otherwise,  we  run  the  risk  of  making  a  very 
irregular  flap,  either  too  small  or  too  large,  which  would  be  followed 
by  very  serious  consequences  during  the  second  stage  of  the  operation. 

If  the  knife,  in  crossing  the  anterior  chamber,  leaves  the  plane 
parallel  to  the  iris,  in  which  it  should  advance,  the  point  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  cornea  or,  more  frequently,  with  the  iris.  If  the  point 
of  the  knife  should  wound  the  iris  immediately  after  it  enters  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  surgeon,  if  dexterous,  may,  by  a  simple  change 
in  the  inclination  of  the  handle,  free  it,  avoiding  the  slightest  retrac- 
tion, which  would  be  followed  immediately  by  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor.  But  if  the  knife  has  already  gone  farther  into  the  iris,  and 
the  aqueous  escapes  when  it  is  disengaged,  it  is  advisable  to  withdraw 
the  knife  altogether  and  delay  the  operation,  being  ready  to  begin 
again  when  the  eye  has  once  more  regained  a  state  of  rest.  When  the 
iris  has  been  punctured  near  the  pupillary  margin,  it  is  better  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  without  any  attempt  to  disengage  the  point  of  the 
knife.  In  this  way  the  wounded  portion  of  the  iris  will  be  removed, 
and  we  may  expect  to  have  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  irregularity  in 
the  form  of  the  pupil. 

The  counter  puncture  may  be  irregular ;  it  may  have  entered  the 
cornea  too  soon,  or  the  sclerotic  too  late.  In  the  first  case,  if  the 
position  of  the  counter  puncture  be  not  too  far  from  the  conjunctival 
limb,  we  may,  by  turning  the  blade  very  slightly  backwards,  cause  our 
incision  to  run  in  the  limb  ;  in  the  second  case,  we  may  attain  our 
purpose  by  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  slightly  forwards.  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  premature  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  iris  comes  in  front  of  the  cutting  edge;  if  the  counter 
puncture  has  already  been  made,  we  must  stop  for  a  moment  and  dis- 
engage the  iris  by  pressing  very  gently  on  the  cornea  with  the  pulp  of 
the  index  finger;   then  the    corneal  section   must  be  finished  rapidly. 
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More  frequently  we  cannot  avoid  cutting  a  considerable  piece  of  the 
iris.  When  on  account  of  this  excision  there  exists  an  opening  in  the 
iris,  it  should  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  pupil,  which  can  be 
done  by  dividing  the  bridge  separating  them  before  terminating  the 
operation. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  nervous  patient  who  contracts 
his  eyelids  firmly,  or  if  we  foresee  from  certain  irregularities  in  the 
puncture  or  counter  puncture  that  the  flap  would  be  too  small,  and 
require  ultimately  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  flap 
attached,  by  preserving  a  narrow  bridge  at   its  summit  (Desmarres). 


Fig.  104 


This  bridge,  as  we  shall  again  see,  is  cut  after  the  second  stage  of  the 
operation.  By  so  doing,  we  are  more  likely  to  avoid  prolapse  of  the 
iris  and  of  the  vitreous  body;  we  may  even,  if  the  agitation  of  the 
patient  demands  it,  continue  the  fixation  of  the  eyeball  till  the  incision 
is  enlarged,  and  even  till  we  have  completed  the  second  stage  of  the 
operation. 

The  irregularity  of  the  incision  may  cause  the  flap  to  be  too  small ; 
we  may  then  enlarge  the  corneal  incision  either  with  a  knife  which  has 
a  slightly  concave  blade  rounded  at  the  point  (Fig.  104%  or  with  a  pair 
of  curved  scissors  (Fig.  105).  As  a  rule,  scissors  are  to  be  preferred, 
for  with  them  the  incision  can  be  made  more  rapidly,  and  without  that 


Fig.  105. 


pressure  on  the  eyeball,  which  is  almost  inevitable  with  the  blunt- 
pointed  knife. 

2.  Second  Stage  :  Opening  of  the  Capsule. — Having  left 
the  patient  a  few  moments  at  rest,  and  having  wiped  the  lids  with  a 
piece  of  clean  linen,  the  surgeon  directs  his  assistant  to  elevate  the 
superior  eyelid  very  carefully,  whilst  he  himself  draws  down  the 
inferior  one,  avoiding  all  pressure  on  the  eyeball. 

If  the  surgeon  has  not  perfect  confidence  in  his  assistant,  he  should 
hold  the  superior  lid  himself.  It  should  be  held  very  lightly,  and 
let  go  at  the  first  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  which  the 
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patient  makes.  The  operator  introduces  the  cystitome  under  the 
flap,  elevating  it  as  little  as  possible,  separating  the  lips  of  the 
wound  by  slight  pressure  with  the  neck  of  the  cystitome.  The  instru- 
ment is  introduced  with  its  back  forwards  (see  Fig.  106),  and  the 
small  blade  is  kept  flat  against  the  cornea  till  the  edge  is  fairly  in  the 
pupillary  field.  Taking  great  care  not  to  touch  the  iris,  the  back  of 
the  instrument  should  be  pushed  till  it  comes  into  proximity  with  the 
superior  margin  of  the  pupil.  On  reaching  this  situation,  the  surgeon, 
by  a  slight  rotatory  movement  of  the  instrument  between  his  fingers, 
turns  the  edge  towards  the  capsule,  which  he  incises  by  drawing  the 
instrument  down  till  it  nearly  touches  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
pupil. 

The  cystitome  is  held  flat  whilst  being  withdrawn,  and  the  back  of 
the  instrument  should  be  brought  out  of  the  wound  first,  without 
unnecessarily  raising  the  flap. 

As  soon  as  the  instrument  is  clear  of  the  eye,  the  lids  are  allowed 

to  close  gently. 

Fig.  106. 


Introduction  of  Cystitome. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  we  saw  Iarjavay  practice  the  method  of 
opening  the  capsule  with  the  point  of  the  cataract  knife  while  crossing 
the  anterior  chamber  in  making  the  corneal  flap.  When  the  point 
arrived  opposite  the  pupil  he  thrust  it  into  the  capsule,  withdrew  it, 
and  continued  the  division  of  the  cornea.  We  shall  presently  see  how 
this  idea  has  been  revived  in  more  recent  times. 

Accidents  which  may  happen  during  the  second  stage. — 
It  may  happen  that  on  lifting  the  eyelids  to  commence  the  second  step 
in  the  operation  we  find  a  greater  or  less  prolapse  of  the  iris.  Without 
giving  heed  to  this  for  the  moment,  we  follow  exactly  the  prescribed 
rules  for  the  introduction  of  the  cystitome,  and  avoid  hooking  the  iris. 
If  it  should  ^ret  <  aught,  we  must  try  to  disengage  the  instrument ;  but, 
if  it  has  been  at  all  dragged  upon,  we  prefer  to  excise  the  wounded 
portion. 
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The  incision  of  the  capsule  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
chiefly  when  the  consistency  of  the  membrane  is  increased,  as  is  apt  to 
happen,  especially  when  the  cataract  has  passed  the  period  of  maturity  ; 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  slight  pressure  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  cystitome  on  the  capsule.  This  naturally  requires  great 
delicacy  of  manipulation,  which  practice  alone  can  give,  as  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  surgeon  may  rupture  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  cause 
a  prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  Moreover,  this  pressure  must  cease  as 
soon  as  the  small  blade  of  the  cystitome  has  entered  the  cataractous 
mass,  and  it  is  safer  even  to  hold  the  instrument  almost  flat  whilst  con- 
tinuing the  incision  of  the  capsule  j   if  this  precaution  be  neglected, 

Fig.  107. 


Cystitome  of  Desmarres. 

we  may  have  a  dislocation  of  the  lens.  If  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  capsule  is  sufficiently  divided,  we  must  repeat  the  incision  in  the 
manner  indicated,  before  withdrawing  the  cystitome  from  the  eye. 
Complete  opening  of  the  capsule  is  generally  indicated  by  a  slight 
forward  movement  of  the  lens  with  a  perceptible  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  and  a  slight  rising  of  the  flap,  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  removing  the  instrument. 

When  the  summit  of  the  flap  has  been  left  attached  by  a  bridge  of 
corneal  tissue,  we  may  advantageously  use  Desmarres'  cystitome  in 
opening  the  capsule,  for  it  is  provided  with  a  cutting  edge,  with  which 
we  may,  immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  capsule,  complete  the 

Fig.  10S. 


Daviel's  Curette. 

section  of  the  cornea.  If  necessary,  the  fixation  of  the  eye  may  then 
be  continued  during  this  stage  of  the  operation  ;  but  if  we  wish  to 
prevent  the  sudden  evacuation  of  the  cataract,  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
fixation  forceps  as  soon  as  the  knife  completes  the  corneal  section. 
This  should  be  done  as  slowly  as  possible. 

3.  Third  Stage  :  Extraction  of  the  Cataract. — The  surgeon, 
gently  raising  the  superior  lid  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  draws 
the  inferior  lid  slightly  downwards  with  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  and  directs  the  patient  to  look  up ;  these  movements 
are  often  sufficient  to  cause  the  cataract  to  escape  from  the  eye. 

When  the  spontaneous  muscular  contractions  of  the  patient  are  not 
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sufficient  to  start  the  lens,  the  surgeon  can,  with  his  fingers  placed  as 
indicated,  easily  make  slight  pressure  through  the  eyelids  on  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  lens,  whilst  he  also  makes 
slight  counter  pressure  below  on  the  sclerotic.  (Fig.  109. j  Such 
:re  must  be  made  very  gently,  and  should  continue,  gradually 
increasing,  till  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  lens  crosses  the  pupil ;  it 
should  then  diminish,  entirely  ceasing  when  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
lens   presents  itself  in   the  wound.     If  these   manipulations   are  not 

Fig.  109. 


EXPULSION    OF    THE   CATARACT. 


successful  in  removing  the  cataract,  we  must  seek  for  the  source  of 
failure,  which  may  be  an  insufficient  opening  of  the  capsule,  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  or  some  fault  in  the  flap.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
to  re-introduce  the  cystitome  ;  in  the  second,  whatever  may 
be  the  origin  of  the  pupillary  contraction,  we  must  abstain  from  any 
exaggerated  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  as  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  body 
is  apt  to  occur.  It  is  better  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  iris,  which,  as  a  rule,  makes  the  expulsion  of  the  cat. 
23 
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very  easy.  Instead  of  iridectomy,  Coursserant,  Sr.,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  majle  an  incision  in  the  iris  with  scissors,  from  the  ciliary 
border  towards  the  pupil,  as  Petit,  Maunoir  and  others  had  previously 
advocated.  Chavernac  proposes  a  similar  incision  in  the  pupillary 
border,  when  the  expulsion  of  the  lens  is  impeded  by  the  iris.  If, 
notwithstanding  the  light  pressure  exercised  on  the  eye- 
ball through  the  lids,  there  is  still  delay,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  attempt  extraction  with  Critchett's  curette  (Fig. 
no)  or  a  wire-loop  introduced  behind  the  iris. 

These  instruments  should  also  be  used  when,  from  some 
excessive  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  or  of  the 
patient,  or  some  peculiarity  of  the  eye  which  is  being  operated 
on,  there  is  an  escape  of  vitreous  before  the  lens  is  expelled.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  of  great  importance  to  proceed  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  the  ex- 
traction of  the  cataract.  We  should  therefore  use  the  wire- 
loop  or  the  curette. 

4.  Fourth  Stage  :  Clearing  away  of  Debris 
from  the  Wound. — When  in  a  normal  operation  the  third 
step  has  ended  in  a  successful  expulsion  of  the  cataractous 
lens,  and  when  we  have  allowed  the  lids  to  close,  it  remains 
for  us,  after  giving  the  patient  a  short  interval  of  repose,  to 
begin  the  fourth  and  last  step  of  the  operation,  that  is,  to 
clear  the  pupil  and  the  wound  of  such  cataractous  debris 
as  they  may  contain.  Lastly,  we  must  see  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupil  is  normal,  and  the  coaptation  of  the 
flap  perfect. 

The  superior  eyelid  being  closed,  we  begin  by  gently 
rubbing  it  with  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb  in  a  direction 
concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  By  so  doing,  we 
collect  the  cortical  masses  retained  behind  the  iris  at  the 
centre  of  the  pupil.  We  then  direct  these  masses  towards 
the  summit  of  the  flap  by  lightly  sliding  the  superior  eyelid 
over  the  cornea  from  above  downwards. 

After  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  cortical  masses,  if  we 
find  that  there  are  capsular  opacities,  we  try  to  remove  them 
by  means  of  a  small  hook,  or  with  curved  forceps  with  fine 
teeth  (Fig.  in),  or  with  Graefe's capsular  forceps  (Fig.  112). 
The  blades  of  the  forceps  are  closed,  and  introduced  along 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  so  as  not  to  wound  the  iris.  The 
opaque  portion  is  then  taken  hold  of  by  the  forceps  without  including  the 
hyaloid  membrane.  The  extraction  of  the  opaque  capsule  is  often 
followed  by  a  loss  of  vitreous. 
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The  pupil,  when  it  is  properly  cleared,  is  of  a  deep  black. 

Our  attention  should  then  be  directed  to  the  proper  coaptation  of 
the  flap  ;  if  it  be  insufficient  we  must  try  to  ascertain  the  cause,  which 
may  be  either  the  presence  of  cortical  matter  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  or  a  prolapse  of  the  iris ;  or,  again,  a  hernia  of  the  vitreous. 

To  free  the  wound  of  cortical  substance,  it  generally  suffices  to  wait 
a  little  till  the  aqueous  humor  has  again  collected,  and  then  to  separate 
the  lips  of  the  wound  slightly,  so  that  the  liquid  current  may  wash  out 
the  cataractous  debris ;  if  not,  we  may  use  Daviel's  curette  (Fig.  108), 

Fig.  in. 


or  a  tortoise-shell  spatula,  which  is  very  gently  slid  along  the  sclerotic 
margin  of  the  wound,  beginning  at  the  nasal  side. 

If  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  prevents  the  coaptation  of  the  flap,  we 
should  endeavor  to  reduce  it  by  gentle  friction  across  the  lid,  or  by 
means  of  a  spatula,  with  which  we  push  the  iris  back  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  When  the  pupil  regains  its  usual  form  and  position,  a  drop 
of  eserine  may  be  instilled.  But,  if  the  pupillary  border  be  displaced 
in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  and  especially  if  the  prolapse  be  per- 
sistent, we  must  not  hesitate  to  practice  iridectomy. 

Fig.  112. 
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The  flap  may  again  be  raised  by  the  vitreous  body,  which,  enclosed 
in  the  hyaloid  membrane,  presents  itself  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  It  suffices,  then,  to  open  the  membrane  by  a  small  cut  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  ;  a  few  drops  of  vitreous  escape,  and  the  hernia  of 
the  hyaloid  having  disappeared,  the  coaptation  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound  becomes  more  perfect. 

In  cases  where  a  badly-formed  flap  prevents  the  perfect  coaptation 
of  the  margins  of  the  wound,  a  pressure   bandage  may,  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  serve  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  an 
unfavorable  result  from  this  state  of  matters. 

Sometimes,  after  the  extraction  of  the  lens,  the  cornea  seems  to  be 
sunk  down,  folded,  or  even  deeply  depressed.  The  reproduction  of 
the  aqueous  may  establish  its  normal  curvature ;  but,  in  other  cases, 
this  defect  persists  till  a  bandage  is  applied,  which  ought  to  be  made 
more  compressive  than  usual. 

We  merely  mention — not  having  tried  it  ourselves  or  seen  it  put  in 
practice  by  others — Hasner's  proposal  to  puncture,  in  cases  of  corneal 
collapse,  the  vitreous  body,  the  fluid  from  which  then  fills  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  may  thus  cause  a  more  perfect  coaptation  of  the  flap.* 

When  the  surgeon  has  found  that  the  position  of  the  flap  is  good,  he 
may,  to  reassure  the  patient  and  raise  his  courage,  make  him  count 
fingers  or  show  him  a  few  objects  which  are  not  too  brilliant.  During 
such  examination,  which  must  be  of  short  duration,  it  is  advisable  to 
shield  the  eye  from  too  intense  a  light  by  the  hand  used  as  a  screen. 
At  last  the  eye  and  the  lids  have  to  be  washed  carefully  with  the 
antiseptic  solution.*)* 

Dressing  and  Treatment  after  Flap  Extraction. — The  dress- 
ing consists  of  the  application  of  a  compressive  bandage  on  the  eye 
which  has  been  operated  on  :  the  other  is  also  closed,  and  the  room 
somewhat  darkened.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  dressing  fulfils 
the  condition  of  steadying  the  globe  as  much  as  possible  without  annoy- 
ing the  patient.  We  may  then  leave  it  in  position  forty-eight  hours  un- 
disturbed, which  we  consider  a  great  advantage  in  the  process  of  repair. 
The  patient,  attended  to  if  possible  by  a  thoroughly  trained  nurse, 
should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  he  should  get  only  such  nourishment  as  does  not  require 
mastication.  However,  there  are  some  patients  who  become  restless 
in  bed  during  the  daytime,  and  who  will  sit  quietly  in  an  arm-chair. 
In  such  cases  we  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

If  there  be  any  reason  to  fear  sleeplessness,  we  administer  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia,  or  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate. 

The  second  day  after  the  operation  we  change  the  bandage,  and  if 
we  find  everything  going  on  well  it  may  remain  during  the  next  forty- 

*  Henry  Williams,  of  Boston,  has  proposed  the  application  of  a  suture  on  the 
summit  of  the  flap  through  cornea  and  sclerotic,  or,  having  formed  a  conjunctival 
flap,  the  attaching  of  it  by  a  suture  to  the  sclerotical  conjunctiva.  London  Ophthalm. 
Hosp.  Reports,  1867,  vol.  vi,  pp.  28,  35  ;  and  Knapp's  Archiv,  1869,  I,  i,  p.  91. 

Panas  finishes  the  operation  by  injecting  an  antiseptic  solution  into  the  anterior 
chamber  and  the  capsule.  Wicherkiewitch  and  M'Keown  recommend  these  in- 
jections also  for  the  complete  removal  of  cortical  matter. 

j-  De  Wecker  proposes  to  cover  the  wound  with  iodoform  powder.  Galezowski 
applies  on  the  wound  a  gelatine  disc,  which  contains  sublimate  and  cocaine. 
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eight  hours.  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  we  remove  the  bandage  in  the 
morning,  at  each  dressing  paying  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and 
bathing  the  eye  with  a  solution  of  sublimate  if  required.  Even  after 
that  interval,  we  still  use  the  bandage  at  night,  whilst  a  simple  knitted 
bandage  is  used  during  the  day.  After  eight  days,  if  the  progress  of 
the  recovery  has  been  uninterrupted,  the  patient  begins  to  wear  a 
loose  shade  of  black  silk,  then  dark  spectacles,  with  which  he  may  be 
able  to  go  out  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  according  to 
circumstances — especially  according  to  the  irritability  of  the  eye  to 
light. 

(b)  Superior  Keratotomy,  or  Superior  Section. 

Ir  this  method,  the  fixation  forceps  take  hold  of  the  conjunctiva  at 
a  point  beneath  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  cornea,  the  knife  is  held 

Fig.  113. 


SUPERIOR    SECTION,   LEFT   EYE. 


with  its  edge  upwards,  and  the  flap  is  made  according  to  the  principles 
already  indicated. 

The  second  step  is  much  more  difficult  than  with  the  inferior  flap, 
because  the  natural  disposition  of  the  eye  is  to  turn  upwards.  It  is 
therefore  better,  especially  if  the  operator  is  somewhat  inexperienced, 
when  this  method  is  adopted,  and  when  the  patient  is  agitated,  to  pre- 
serve a  small  bridge  of  corneal  or  conjunctival  tissue  at  the  summit  of 
the  flap  (Tig.  113),  so  that  the  capsule  may  be  divided  whilst  the  eye 
i>  kept  fixed. 

In  the  third  step,  the  hands  are  placed  exactly  in  the  same  position 
as  for  extra  tion  of  the  lens  by  inferior  keratotomy;   but  the  principal 
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pressure  should  naturally  be  made  on  the  inferior  margin  of  the  lens, 
with  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

All  the  other  manipulations  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  made 
in  inferior  keratotomy.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  expulsion  of 
the  cortical  masses  becomes  much  more  difficult,  and  iridectomy,  in 
cases  of  prolapsed  iris,  almost  impossible,  if  the  patient  cannot  of  his 
own  accord  turn  his  eye  downwards. 

Accidents  which  may  happen  after  Extraction  by  Flap 
Operation. — The  pain  which  the  patient  feels  during  the  hours  which 
immediately  succeed  the  operation  need  cause  us  no  alarm-;  in  old 
persons  this  symptom  seems  to  be  even  more  favorable  than  complete 
insensibility  of  the  organ  which  has  undergone  the  operation.  If  the 
pain  continues  till  the  evening,  and  is  likely  to  produce  insomnia,  we 
give  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  or  a  dose  of  chloral,  as 
already  indicated. 

If  the  patient,  the  day  after  the  operation,  or  at  a  later  period,  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  eye,  or  in  the  forehead  and  head  on  the  side  of  the 
eye,  which  has  been  operated  on,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the  cause 
of  the  pain  by  closely  examining  the  organ.  This  examination  is  best 
made  by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  candle,  which  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously used  for  direct  illumination,  or  the  light  may  be  concen- 
trated with  a  convex  glass  on  the  separate  points  which  we  wish  to 
inspect. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  we  find  an  imperfect  coaptation  of 
the  flap,  the  margin  of  which  may  already  be  the  seat  of  an  infiltra- 
tion of  a  yellow  or  white  color  with  grayish  striation,  which  extends 
towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  As  a  rule,  this  condition  of  matters 
may  be  diagnosed  before  the  lids  are  opened  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
upper  eyelid,,  especially  at  the  inner  canthus,  by  a  more  copious  secre- 
tion of  tears,  which  may  also  be  detected  by  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  moistness  of  the  linen  placed  next  to  the  eye,  under  the  bandage. 
The  best  means  of  arresting  this  exudation  consists  in  the  immediate 
application  of  the  electro-cautery  to  the  affected  spots.  To  this  ad- 
vice, given  by  Abadie,  we  owe  the  preservation  of  more  than  one  eye. 
The  application  of  ice-cold  compresses  to  the  eye,  or  of  leeches  to  its 
neighborhood,  should  be  firmly  rejected,  as  being  in  reality  dangerous. 
According  to  the  effect  produced  we  repeat  the  cauterization,  and 
apply  the  compressed  bandage  in  the  intervals.  At  each  dressing,  the 
conjunctival  sac  and  the  region  of  the  wound  are  carefully  cleansed 
with  the  sublimate  solution.  The  pain  is  most  effectively  checked  with 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia. 

In  other  cases,  particularly  when  blennorrhea  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
is  present,  and  (more    rarely  observed)  when    the  patient   is  in   an 
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advanced  state  of  senile  marasmus,  we  find,  generally  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  that  the  superior  eyelid  is 
swollen  and  shining;  this  is  accompanied  with  a  yellowish  or  dirty 
grayish  nearly  liquid  discharge,  traces  of  which  are  found  on  the  linen 
of  the  bandage  ;  the  matter  is  also  accumulated  in  the  internal  angle 
of  the  eye.  On  opening  the  lids,  we  notice  that  the  same  matter 
mixed  with  tears  escapes ;  we  find  conjunctival  chemosis  and  a  general 
infiltration  of  the  cornea,  which  is  most  pronounced  in  the  flap,  where 
by  degrees  it  gives  place  to  a  profuse  suppuration,  which  spreads  over 
the  entire  cornea.  We  may  be  able  to  counteract  this  condition  by 
cauterizations,  and  by  active  treatment  with  sublimate;  but  when  this 
diffuse  suppuration  is  thoroughly  established,  neither  remedies  nor 
bandages  are  of  any  further  use.  Hot  fomentations  and,  at  a  later 
stage,  cataplasms  can  alone  help  to  ease  the  pain. 

Apart  from  these  misfortunes  which  may  originate  in  the  flap,  there 
are  other  complications  which  begin  in  the  iris.  Ordinarily  they  do 
not  appear  till  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  due  to  cortical  masses  retained  in  the  eye.  The  patients  com- 
plain of  severe  periorbital  pain  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  ;  there 
is  lachrymation,  with  deep  injection  and  sometimes  slight  serous  che- 
mosis. The  aqueous  humor  is  muddy  and  the  pupil  begins  to  contract. 
In  such  circumstances  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  instil- 
lation of  duboisine  ;  we  use  a  very  strong  solution,  instilling  one  drop 
every  five  minutes  for  half  an  hour;  we  repeat  these  instillations  several 
times  a  day.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  check  the  pain  and 
procure  the  sleep  which  is  so  beneficial  in  such  affections.  At  the  same 
time,  we  order  mercurial  frictions,  with  fractional  doses  of  calomel 
internally.  The  application  of  leeches  before  or  behind  the  ear  on  the 
same  side  as  the  operated  eye  has  also  a  good  effect,  when  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  too  enfeebled  constitution. 

When  the  iritis  supervenes  at  the  time  of  cicatrization,  and  seems 
to  be  caused  by  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  we  may  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  there  is  only  a  slight  displacement  of  the  pupillary  border, 
indicating  that  the  iris  has  been  drawn  into  the  corneal  wound,  we  per- 
sist in  the  application  of  a  compressive  bandage,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix.  In  case  of 
an  actual  prolapse  it  becomes  necessary  to  excise  it,  in  order  to  clear 
the  wound  and  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  these  changes  in  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea  which  almost  always  result  from  the  enclosure  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  iris  in  the  wound.  Cauterization  of  the  iritic  hernia  is  not 
advantageous  under  these  conditions. 

The  general  regimen,  a->  also  the  general  treatment  of  such  accidents, 
must  depend  in  all  cases  on  the  constitution  of  the  patients,  on  their 
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age,  and  on  their  temperament.  To  full-blooded  persons  we  give  mild 
laxatives  and  non-stimulating  drinks  ;  for  old  and  weak  patients  we 
order  nourishing  food,  wine,  quinine,  etc. 

2.  Flap  Extraction  Combined  with  Iridectomy. 

At  first  iridectomy  was  only  performed  on  account  of  synechia,  or 
when  the  iris  was  perceptibly  contused  or  even  pushed  between  the 
edges  of  the  wound  (von  Graefe).  Later,  this  combination  of  iridec- 
tomy with  flap  extraction  came  to  be  preferred  in  every  case  where 
there  was  occasion  to  use  very  special  precautions  (Mooren)  ;  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  person  had  already  lost  one  eye  in  consequence  of  iritis 
after  a  cataract  operation,  or  when,  after  the  instillation  of  atropine, 
the  slow  or  imperfect  dilatation  of  the  pupil  showed,  previous  to  the 
operation,  a  marked  predisposition  of  the  iris  to  inflammation.  After- 
wards, it  was  proposed  always  to  perform  iridectomy  in  conjunction 
with  flap  extraction,  it  being  thought  that  the  greater  number  of  good 
results  should  outweigh  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  deformity 
in  the  pupil  (Jacobson). 

Iridectomy  was  combined  with  flap  extraction  in  two  different  ways : 
sometimes  the  iridectomy  was  performed  several  weeks  (fifteen  days  to 
six  weeks)  before  the  extraction  of  the  cataract  (Mooren)  ;  sometimes 
both  operations  were  performed  at  the  same  time  (Jacobson). 

Jacobson,  who  practiced  as  a  general  method  flap  extraction  com- 
bined with  iridectomy,  made  the  flap  entirely  in  the  conjunctival  limb 
at  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  cornea.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
having,  by  his  method,  directed  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  great 
advantages,  as  concerns  the  recovery  of  the  eye,  to  be  derived  from  a 
peripheral  section,  advantages  which  are  probably  due  to  several  causes. 
These  causes  are — ist,  the  highly  vascular  nature  of  the  conjunctival 
limb,  which  also  explains  the  well-known  fact  that  lesions  and  ulcera- 
tions of  the  cornea  heal  the  more  readily  the  nearer  they  are  to  the 
corneal  margin  ;  2d,  the  possibility  of  excising  the  iris  to  its  ciliary 
insertion  when  the  section  is  peripheral — by  so  doing,  we  prevent  the 
cortical  masses  from  lodging  behind  the  iris  and  becoming  a  source  of 
irritation  ;  3d,  having  made  the  iridectomy,  the  possibility  of  opening 
the  capsule  with  the  cystitome  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lens  margin 
— this  condition  especially  affords  an  explanation  of  the  complete  ex- 
pulsion of  the  cortical  substance  ;  4th,  the  more  easy  expulsion  of  the 
cataract,  the  border  of  which  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  wound,  and  moves  in  its  normal  position,  without  any  rotation 
round  its  axis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral  flap  predisposes  much  more  than 
does  the  classical  flap  to  prolapse  of  the  vitreous,  and  this  circumstance 
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compelled  Jacobson  habitually  to  use  complete  general  anaesthesia 
during  the  operation. 

We  must  admit  that  the  statistics  published  by  the  author  of  this 
method  undoubtedly  contained  a  greater  number  of  favorable  results 
than  had  hitherto  been  obtained  by  flap  extraction  ;  but  it  must  also 
be  added,  that  the  notable  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  caused  by  the 
inferior  iridectomy,  exercises  a  most  prejudicial  influence  on  the  tolera- 
tion of  variations  in  the  illumination.  It  produces  also  a  most  uncom- 
fortable dazzling,  and  increases  the  patient's  difficulty  in  guiding  him- 
self, rendering  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish  objects  at  different 
distances  without  change  of  glasses.* 

As  regards  the  execution  of  flap  extraction  combined  with  iridec- 
tomy, it  only  differs  from  the  classical  operation  by  the  introduction, 
between  the  first  and  second  steps,  of  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
iris.  If  we  prefer  to  maintain  the  fixation  of  the  eye  during  the  iridec- 
tomy, it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  bridge  of  corneal  tissue  at  the  summit 
of  the  flap. 

The  blood  which  sometimes  escapes  after  the  iridectomy,  and  which 
may  conceal  the  pupil,  is  easily  evacuated  by  pressing  the  superior  eye- 
lid very  gently  on  the  eye.  If,  notwithstanding  these  manipulations, 
some  blood  remain  in  the  anterior  chamber,  we  must  open  the  capsule 
according  to  the  ordinary  method,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cortical  mass 
enters  the  capsular  opening,  we  will  find  the  blood  retract  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  dressing,  as  also  the  after  treat- 
ment, does  not  differ  from  that  prescribed  after  the  classical  extraction. 

3.  Cataract  Extraction  by  Linear  Incision. 

General  Considerations. — The  dangers  of  flap  extraction,  which 
arise  from  an  incision  involving  almost  the  half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  and  from  defective  coaptation  of  the  flap,  naturally  led 
to  the  idea  of  restricting  as  much  as  possible  the  section  destined  to 
give  passage  to  the  cataract.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  expulsion  of  the  lens  through  a  wound  too  small  to 
allow  it  to  pass  easily,  must  cause  contusion  of  the  margins  of  the 
wound  and  straining  of  its  angles.  Daily  experience,  indeed,  warns 
us  that  we  must  carefully  avoid  a  tedious  extraction,  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  run  serious  risks. 

Consequently,  the  extent  of  the  incision  should  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  consistence  and  size  of  the  cataract.   It  is  one  of  the  great- 

.11s,  the  author  of  the   method    has  abandoned    it   in    favor  of  von 
'$  operation,  declaring  (Arc/t.f.  Op/ith.,  1868,  xvi,  2,  p.  269)    that   the    latter 
includes  all  the  progress  attained  at  that  epoch,  and  Stating  the  causes  to  which  it  owes 
riority.     These  we  will  explain  in  treating  of  this  operation. 
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est  merits  of  von  Graefe  to  have  established  linear  extraction  on  its 
true  basis,  and  to  have  restricted  its  use  to  certain  well-defined  groups 
of  cataract  cases. 

(a)  Simple  Linear  Extraction. 

Indications. — This  method  is  suitable  for  entirely  soft  or  liquid 
cataracts,  which  may  have  developed  spontaneously,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  an  injury  of  the  lens  in  a  young  person. 

This  variety  of  cataract  is  almost  exclusively  observed  in  children 
and  in  young  adults  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five.  At  a  more 
advanced  age  it  is  sometimes  developed  as  a  consequence  of  deep-seated 

Fig.  114. 


disease  of  the  eye,  and  requires  a  careful  examination  of  the  functional 
state  before  decision  as  to  the  operation.  If  such  examination  reveals 
the  absence  of  the  visual  faculty,  the  operation  for  cataract  can  have 
no  other  end  than  to  give  the  pupil  its  normal  black  reflexion. 

The  extraction  of  a  capsular  opacity  through  a  linear  incision  in  the 
cornea  is  only  advisable  in  cases  where  there  is  no  direct  continuity 
between  the  capsular  fragments  and  the  margin  of  the  pupil ;  even 
then  the  surgeon  must  use  every  precaution,  and  relinquish  the  attempt 
if  slight  traction  does  not  draw  out  the  opacity.  Prolonged  traction 
on  the  iris  or  on  the  ciliary  processes  frequently  becomes  the  source  of 

Fig.  115. 
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iritis  or  irido-cylitis,  which  may  end  in  the  loss  of  the  eye.  We  shall 
indicate  in  a  future  chapter  the  method  which  is  suitable  for  such  cases. 

(See  Chap,  on  Discission.) 

Description  of  the  Operation. — The  instruments  necessary  for 
the  operation  are — 1st,  a  spring  speculum  for  the  lids  (Fig.  59);  2d, 
fixation  forceps  (Fig.  60);  3d,  a  triangular  keratome  (Fig.  61);  4th, 
von  Graefe's  cystitome  (Fig.  98);  5th,  a  large  curette  (Fig.  114). 

There  may  also  be  at  hand  a  probe-pointed  knife  (Fig.  115)  to 
enlarge  the  wound  if  necessary,  and  iris  forceps  and  curved  scissors,  in 
case  it  is  required  to  excise  a  prolapsed  iris. 
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First  Step  :  Section  of  the  Cornea. — The  patient  being  placed 
on  a  couch  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  speculum  introduced 
under  the  eyelids,  without  separating  them  to  a  needless  extent,  the 
surgeon  takes  hold  of  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  near  the  internal  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea,  and  at  the  nasal  extremity  of  its  horizontal  diameter 
(Fig.  116);  he  then  proceeds  to  make  his  incision  in  the  following 
manner:  The  triangular  keratome  being  directed  towards  the  fixation 
forceps,  the  surgeon  rests  the  point  of  the  instrument,  held  flatly,  on 
the  point  of  the  cornea  which  is  situated  in  the  horizontal  diameter  at 
2  millimetres  from  the  scleral  ring.  Having  made  a  slight  depression 
at  this  point,  he  penetrates  the  anterior  chamber,  and  pushes  the  point 
of  the  instrument,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris,  right  on  towards 
the  fixation  forceps  (Fig.  116),  till  the  wound  is  about  6  or  7  milli- 
metres in  length. 

Then,  lowering  the  handle  of  the  instrument  towards  the  patient's 
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temple,  so  that  the  point  is  brought  nearer  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  whilst  the  aqueous  humor  is  escaping,  he  withdraws  the 
instrument  gently,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  internal  wound. 
This  enlargement  of  the  internal  wound,  which  is  of  importance  for 
the  regularity  of  the  opening,  is  easily  managed  by  holding  the  handle 
of  the  instrument  towards  the  patient's  cheek  when  we  wish  to  enlarge 
the  superior  angle  of  the  wound,  or  towards  the  forehead  when  we  wish 
to  enlarge  the  wound  at  its  inferior  angle. 

Second  Step  :  Rupture  (Discission)  of  the  Capsule. — With- 
out removing  the  fixation  forceps,  the  cystitome  is  now  taken,  and  its 
small  blade  is  held  flat  against  the  external  lip  of  the  wound,  which  is 
gently  depressed,  and  the  instrument  is  introduced,  with  the  back  of 
the  blade  forwards,  into  the  anterior  chamber  along  the  posterior  sur- 
rnea     Fig.  117;.      On    reaching  the  internal   pupillary 
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margin,  the  edge  of  the  cystitome  is  turned  towards  the  capsule,  which 
is  ruptured  by  withdrawing  the  instrument  till  its  point  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  external  margin  of  the  pupil.  If  a  sufficiently  large 
opening  in  the  capsule  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  blade  of  the  instru- 
ment is  again  held  horizontally,  the  back  being  now  turned  towards 
the  wound,  and,  holding  it  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea, 
it  is  removed  from  the  anterior  chamber,  so  that  the  point  of  the  cys- 
titome leaves  the  wound  last. 

Third   Step:  Extraction  of  the  Cataract. — Still  keeping  the 
eye  fixed,  the  back  of  a  large  curette  is  gently  pressed   against  the 

Fig.  117. 


external  lip  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  make  the  wound  gape,  and  at  the 
same  time  gentle  pressure  is  made  with  the  fixation  forceps  on  the 
internal  side  of  the  ball  (Fig.  118).  The  lens  emulsion  speedily 
escapes  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  which  is  allowed  to  close  by 
removing  the  curette  as  soon  as  the  pupil  regains  its  usual  deep  black 
appearance. 

All  that  is  then  required  is  to  remove  the  fixation  forceps  and  the 
lid  speculum.  When  all  the  cataract  does  not  come  completely  out, 
we  allow  the  lids  to  close,  and,  while  lightly  rubbing  the  superior  lid 

Fig.  118. 


over  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  bring  the  lens  fragments  into 
the  pupil,  we  wait  patiently  till  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  is  re-secreted. 
The  debris  is  then  generally  washed  out  by  the  aqueous  humor  which 
escapes  through  the  wound.  These  manipulations  may  be  repeated 
several  times  at  short  intervals,  and  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  introduction  of  a  curette  into  the  anterior  chamber.     Moreover, 
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the  retention  of  a  small  portion  of  a  soft  cataract  in  the  anterior 
chamber  does  not  materially  influence  the  result  of  the  operation,  for 
such  fragments  are  speedily  absorbed  in  young  persons.  Nevertheless, 
for  reasons  indicated  in  speaking  of  flap  extraction,  we  prefer  to  evac- 
uate the  lens  masses  as  completely  as  possible  by  exercising  a  little 
patience  ;  and,  by  repeating  the  prescribed  manipulations  several  times, 
we  almost  always  obtain  the  desired  result. 

Having  thus  finished  the  operation,  we  hold  a  moist  sponge  for  a 
few  seconds  on  the  closed  lids,  and  then  apply  a  pressure  bandage,  as 
after  flap  extraction. 

The  secondary  treatment  is  of  the  most  simple  description. 
During  the  first  two  days  we  leave  the  bandage  in  position,  and  then 
change  it  every  morning,  instilling  a  drop  of  atropine  at  each  dressing. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  while  continuing  the  instillation  of  atro- 
pine, we  replace  the  compress  and  bandage  by  a  black  silk  bandage 
worn  loosely  before  the  eye,  and  very  gradually  accustom  the  patient 
to  daylight.  We  may  allow  him  to  go  out  as  soon  as  all  traces  of  irri- 
tation have  disappeared  from  the  operated  eye,  generally  in  about  a 
week  from  the  operation,  making  him  still  wear,  however,  shell-shaped 
spectacles  of  smoked  glass. 

Accidents  which  may  occur  during  and  after  the  operation. 
— When  there  is  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  we  attempt  its  reduction  by 
lightly  rubbing  the  superior  lid  over  the  cornea,  or  by  pushing  it  back 
by  means  of  a  spatula.  Nevertheless,  if  the  reduction  is  not  easily 
made,  or  if  it  will  not  remain  in  place,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  occa- 
sioning a  serious  complication  in  an  operation  usually  almost  harmless, 
we  unhesitatingly  excise  the  prolapsed  portion. 

This  small  iridectomy  does  not  considerably  increase  the  size  of  the 
pupil,  for  it  can  only  remove  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  to  the 
ievel  of  the  internal  lip  of  the  wound. 

Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  an  accident  of  great  rarity  j  it  may  be 
caused  by  the  cystitome,  when  it  penetrates  directly  through  a  thin 
cataract  into  the  vitreous  body,  or  by  misdirected  pressure  on  the  eye- 
ball. Should  this  accident  occur  before  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract, 
we  must  at  once  extract  the  lens  by  introducing  a  curette  into  the  eye. 
Apart  from  the  prolapse  causing  the  expulsion  to  be  more  difficult  and, 
as  a  rule,  less  complete,  there  is  the  danger  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
being  caught  in  the  wound.  In  that  case,  we  apply  a  tight-fitting 
I  ompress  and  bandage  for  several  days.  Notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tion, we  sometimes  find  an  irritation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  the 
formation  of  a  cicatrix  much  more  apparent  than  the  almost  impercep- 
tible whitish  line  which  ordinarily  indicates  the  situation  of  the  linear 
in<  ision  in  the  cornea. 
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If  the  surgeon  has  made  an  error  in  his  diagnosis  as  to  the  consist- 
ency of  the  cataract,  and  if  he  recognizes,  after  making  his  incision, 
the  presence  of  a  nucleus  of  some  size,  he  must  enlarge  the  wound 
with  a  blunt-pointed  knife  and  extract  the  nucleus  by  means  of  a 
curette  or  Weber's  hook. 

When,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract,  there  remain  capsular 
opacities  in  the  pupillary  field,  they  may  be  easily  removed  by 
introducing  through  the  corneal  wound  a  pair  of  forceps  or  a  small 
hook. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  a  non-adherent  shrunken  capsular  cataract, 
after  the  corneal  incision  we  introduce  into  the  anterior  chamber  a  pair 
of  capsular  forceps  or  a  sharp  hook,  with  which  we  take  hold  of  the 
cataract  and  draw  it  out.  Even  when  this  form  of  cataract  is  in  part 
adherent  (at  most  for  a  third  of  its  pupillary  margin),  we  can  make  the 
corneal  section  just  above  the  adherent  portion,  take  hold  of  the  cata- 
ract with  a  sharp  hook  near  the  opposite  pupillary  margin,  extract  it 
and  cut  off  the  portion  of  iris  drawn  out  quite  close  to  the  opening  in 
the  cornea. 

We  rarely  have  occasion  to  see  after  a  normal  operation  any  serious 
accident  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  When  there  is  secondary 
iritis,  we  should  follow  the  same  course  as  when  it  occurs  after  the 
flap  operation. 

Extraction  by  Suction. — We  should  mention  here  the  extraction 
of  cataract  by  suction,  the  best  instrument  for  which  is  Bowman's 
suction  needle.  In  order  to  introduce  this  needle,  a  small  linear  inci- 
sion in  the  cornea,  and  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  are  required.  As 
this  operation  can  only  be  applied  to  soft  or  nearly  liquid  cataracts, 
which  may  be  easily  extracted  by  the  usual  linear  method,  the  use  of 
the  suction  needle  seems  to  be  superfluous. 

(b)  Linear  Extraction  Combined  with  Iridectomy. 

General  Considerations. — The  easy  and  rapid  recovery  after 
linear  sections  of  the  cornea,  compared  with  the  dangers  to  which  the 
eye  was  exposed  from  the  flap  opening,  naturally  led  to  a  desire  of  being 
able  to  use  the  linear  method  in  such  varieties  of  cataract  as  were 
reserved  for  flap  extraction.  The  first  attempts  made  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  linear  extraction  to  hard  cataracts  with  a  large  consistent 
nucleus,  very  soon  showed  the  dangers  which  were  run  in  forcing  the 
cataract  out  by  a  passage  which  is  too  narrow  for  it. 

It  was  found  that  the  violent  contusion  of  the  iris  and  of  the 
margins  of  the  wound,  which  results  from  the  disproportion  between 
the  size  and  consistence  of  the  cataract  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
wound,  seriously  compromised  the  recovery;   and  the  results  of  the 
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method  were  such  that  linear  extraction  was  restricted  by  all  judicious 
and  conscientious  observers  to  soft  cataracts. 

The  attention  of  those  who  continued  to  study  the  question  was 
naturally  brought  to  bear  on  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  passage, 
and  of  helping  the  expulsion  of  a  cataract  with  a  nucleus,  either  by 
previous  trituration  (Desmarres),  or  by  using  traction  instruments. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  extent  of  the  linear  incision  was  first 
increased  till  it  embraced  a  quarter  of  the  corneal  circumference  ; 
the  principle  of  a  linear  wound  being  thus,  to  some  extent,  abandoned, 
whilst  the  incision  retained  the  form  of  a  slit,  whose  margins  tended 
to  close  accurately  as  soon  as  the  lens  had  passed.  To  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  corneal  wound  situated  near  the  sclerotic  margin,  there 
was  added  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  (von  Graefe),  in  order 
to  protect  that  membrane  from  the  dangers  of  contusion,  and  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  pupillary  opening,  which  by  its  contraction 
might  readily  prevent  the  application  of  a  suitable  curette  (larger, 
flatter,  and  provided  with  a  sharper  edge  than  Daviel's  curette) 
which  is  used  to  draw  out  the  cataract.  Yet  von  Graefe,  who  was 
the  first  to  propose  linear  extraction  combined  with  iridectomy  and 
the  use  of  the  curette  (see  Archiv  filr  OphthaL,  1859,  v.  i,  p.  158), 
only  wished  to  use  it  in  certain  varieties  of  cataract,  where  the  nucleus 
is  of  medium  size  and  the  cortical  substance  soft  and  abundant.  He 
proposed  to  substitute  this  method  for  flap  extraction,  especially  where 
the  latter,  from  conditions  of  the  general  health,  seemed  dangerous, 
as  when  there  was  senile  marasmus,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bronchi, 
asthma,  or  some  other  affection  which  would  prevent  the  patient  from 
being  confined  to  bed  for  any  length  of  time.  He  also  recommended 
this  method  for  soft  adherent  cataracts,  and  for  such  as  contain  a  foreign 
body.  Waldau  attempted  to  generalize  the  method  by  comprising  as 
suitable  cases  senile  cataracts.  He  had  a  traction  instrument  made, 
which  resembled  a  large  curette  with  edges.  This,  being  introduced 
behind  the  nucleus,  in  reality  forced  a  passage  for  the  hardest  cataracts 
through  a  linear  incision  at  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea.  Still, 
the  results  obtained  by  this  proceeding  as  a  general  method  were  not 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  allow  him  to  abandon  advantageously  the 
classical  method  of  flap  extraction. 

Linear  extraction  combined  with  iridectomy  and  extraction  of  the 
cataract  with  a  curette,  underwent  important  modifications  in  Critchett's 
hands.  He  increased  the  dimensions  of  the  incision  (to  one-third  of 
the  corneal  circumference),  and  made  it  at  the  superior  aspect  (see 
Fig.  119),  so  that  the  deformity  of  the  pupil  from  the  iridectomy 
might  be  hidden  by  the  superior  eyelid.  This  method,  it  is  true, 
greatly  reduced  the  in<  onvenience  of  the  enlarged  pupil.      Moreover, 
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he  replaced  Waldau's  curette  by  another,  which  was  much  thinner, 
was  perfectly  flat,  and  had  a  margin  only  at  its  extremity.  But 
notwithstanding  these  important  modifications  which  distinguish  the 
English  method  (spoon  extraction)  from  that  of  Waldau,  it  could  not 
pretend  to  replace  in  a  general  manner  flap  extraction.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  English  method  the  after-treatment  is  much  shorter  and 
more  simple,  and  the  number  of  completely  successful  operations  was 
almost  the  same  as  with  flap  extraction  ;  but  the  number  of  imperfect 
recoveries  was  much  greater. 

Consequently,  linear  extraction  combined  with  iridectomy  at  that 
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period  could  be  considered  only  as  an  exceptional  method,  applicable 
to  certain  forms  of  cataract.  There  was  thus  no  reason  for  abandoning 
the  classical  method,  in  vogue  for  such  a  number  of  years  and  on 
such  a  large  scale,  for  this  new  method,  which,  moreover,  demanded 
that  the  surgeon  should  familiarize  himself  with  manipulations  to  which 
he  was  not  accustomed,  and  be  provided  against  unforeseen  dangers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when  von  Graefe  was  led.  by 
continual  study  and  close  investigation,  to  propose  a  new  method, 
which,  realizing  more  perfectly  the  advantages  of  the  linear  extraction, 
and  the  easy  expulsion   of   the  cataract,   was  immediately  put  into 
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practice  on  a  large  scale  by  the  author  himself,  as  also  by  other  surgeons, 
so  that,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  this  new  method  gained  the  favor  of 
all  those  who  were  able  to  assure  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
reaped  by  the  fortunate  combination  suggested  by  the  Berlin  professor. 

We  may  enumerate  the  advantages  of  this  method  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  — 

t.  The  situation  and  form  of  the  wound.  The  incision  is  as  nearly 
linear  as  the  necessary  extent  of  the  wound  permits  ;  it  is  made  in 
the  scleral  limb,  and  is  situated  at  the  spot  to  which  the  lens  will 
come  as  soon  as  the  aqueous  humor  escapes.  The  cataract,  after  the 
excision  of  the  iris,  will  come  out  directly,  without  the  rotation 
forwards  which  is  necessary  when  the  wound  is  situated  in  the  cornea 
itself.  This  peripheral  situation,  besides,  gives  to  the  operation  a  less 
dangerous  character  j  for  the  observation  of  injuries  and  of  operations 
had  proved  that  wounds  at  the  corneo-sclerotic  margin  are  in  a  more 
favorable  condition  for  cicatrization,  and  present  fewer  dangers  during 
the  period  of  recovery,  than  those  made  in  the  cornea  itself. 

2.  The  excision  of  the  iris,  after  the  peripheral  section  of  the  cornea, 
allows  the  capsule  to  be  opened  at  the  equator  of  the  cataract,  thus 
affording  an  easier  expulsion  of  the  lens,  and  a  more  complete  removal 
of  the  cortical  substance,  which  separates  from  the  nucleus  as  it  passes 
through  the  corneal  wound.  In  fact,  this  lenticular  debris  remaining 
in  the  eye  is  usually  hidden  behind  the  iris. 

.  3.  The  cataract  readily  slips  through  this  incision  without  the 
introduction  of  a  traction  instrument.  This  advantage  removes  the 
drawback  which  was  justly  attributed  to  curette  extraction — viz., 
the  necessity  of  introducing  a  curette  into  the  eyeball  and  the  risk 
occasioned  thereby. 

4.  The  wound  may  be  covered  with  a  conjunctival  flap,  which 
circumstance,  in  the  opinion  of  von  Graefe  and  of  other  observers 
{e.g.,  Arlt),  promotes  the  rapidity  of  the  cure,  if  it  has  not  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operation. 

Again,  the  form  of  the  wound  allows,  without  the  slightest  danger, 
all  those  manipulations  which  are  of  use  in  expelling  as  completely  as 
possible  the  cortical  substance. 

These  advantages,  and,  what  is  of  more  value  than  all  theoretical 
considerations,  the  statistics  of  the  results,  incontestibly  showed  the 
superiority  of  von  Graefe's  method  over  all  others.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, give  a  description  of  his  method  in  all  its  details. 

(C)   Peripheral  Linear  Extraction  (von  Graefe's  Method). 

Indications. —  Linear  extraction   combined  with  iridectomy  was 
ly   used    in   (uses   of  cataract    where    the   nucleus  was   relatively 
24 
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small  and  the  thick  cortical  masses  soft.  Von  Graefe's  method,  which 
gave  an  easy  exit  even  to  the  largest  and  hardest  cataracts  without  the 
introduction  of  a  traction  instrument,  has  extended  the  primitive  use 
of  the  linear  method  to  all  senile  cataracts.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
adopted  instead  of  the  classic  flap  extraction. 

Description  of  Von  Graefe's  Operation. — We  will  not  repeat 

here  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
and  antiseptic  precautions  indi- 
cated in  a  preceding  chapter.  In 
von  Graefe's  operation,  atropine 
is  not  instilled  into  the  eye,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  margins  of  the 
coloboma  re-enter  the  anterior 
chamber  much  more  easily  after 
the  iridectomy,  when  it  is  not  used. 
We  thus  always  avoid  all  difficulty  with  the  iris. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  the  operation  are :  A  lid  speculum 
without  a  spring,  which  opens  and  closes  with  a  screw  (Fig.  120); 


LID    SPECULUM. 


Fig.  121. 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  123. 


Fig.  124. 


Waldau's  fixation  forceps,  with  a  catch  (Fig.    121);  a  von  Graefe's 
knife  (Fig.    122);  iris   forceps,   straight   or  curved  (Figs.  123,  124); 
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a  pair  of  bent  scissors  (Fig.  125),  or  Wecker's  scissors  forceps;  a 
curved  cystitome  (Fig.  126);  a  caoutchouc  curette  (von  Graefe) 
(Fig.  127),  and  a  tortoise-shell  spatula. 

First  Step  :  Peripheral  Section. — Having  inserted  the  specu- 
lum under  the  eyelids,  the  surgeon  steadies  the  eyeball,  and  draws  it 
gently  downwards  by  taking  hold  with  the  fixation  forceps  of  a  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva  immediately  beneath  the  inferior  border  of  the  cornea. 
Holding  the  knife  with  the  edge  upwards,  he  punctures  the  sclerotic 


Fig. 


Fig.  127. 


at  a  point  situated  about  1  millimetre  from  the  corneal  margin,  and 
2  millimetres  below  the  tangent  to  its  summit.  The  point  of  the 
knife,  on  entering  the  anterior  chamber,  is  at  first  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  till  the  instrument  has  advanced  7  or  8 
millimetres;  then,  lowering  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  the  point  is 
'1  so  as  to  be  brought  under  the  sclerotic  margin  near  the  point 
of  counter-puncture  (Fig.  128). 

This  point  should  be  symmetrical  to  the  point  of  puncture,  that  is 
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to  say,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  margin  and  from  the  tangent  to 
the  summit  of  the  cornea :  we  know  that  the  counter-puncture  is 
made  when  the  point  of  the  knife  no  longer  finds  any  resistance.  The 
edge,  which  till  now  has  been  directed  upwards,  is  then  turned 
obliquely  forwards  towards  the  corneal  margin,  and  a  sawing  move- 
ment is  imparted  to  the  instrument  by  making  it  penetrate  to  its  entire 
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extent  and  then  withdrawing  it.     This   last   movement,  as  a   rule, 

suffices  to  effect  the  section  of  the  margin  of  the  sclerotic ;  if  not,  the 

sawing  movement  is  repeated  till  the  knife,  having  cut  the  last  strand 

of  sclerotic  tissue,  is  free  and  mobile  beneath  the  conjunctiva  (dotted 

line,  Fig.  128).     To  cut  the  conjunctival  tissue,  the  edge  of  the  knife 

is  directed  forwards,  or  even  a  little  upwards  if  a  conjunctival  flap  is 

wanted. 

Fig.  129. 


PUNCTURE  AND  COUNTER- PUNCTURE. 


Many  surgeons,  and  we  among  their  number,  do  not  like  the  con- 
junctival flap,  and  never  make  the  incision  in  the  sclerotic.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  our  incision  in  the  corneal  margin,  at  the  junction 
of  that  membrane  with  the  sclerotic,  and  the  puncture  and  counter- 
puncture  are  made  3  millimetres  below  the  tangent  to  the  summit  of 
the  cornea  (Fig.  129).     By  so  doing  we  best  avoid  hemorrhage  into 
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the  anterior  chamber,  and  prolapse  of  the  vitreous,  two  accidents 
which  may  be  due  respectively  to  a  conjunctival  flap  and  to  a  section 
made  too  much  in  the  periphery. 

Ad.    Weber   has  constructed    a  special    form    of  triangular  knife 
(Fig.  130)  with  which  we  obtain  a  linear  incision  similar  to  that  which 

Fig.  130. 


WEBER'S   TRIANGULAR    KNIFE — B,  DEGREE   OF   CURVATURE;    C,   CONCAVITY 
OF   THE   BLADE. 


Fig.  131. 


we  have  just  described.  It  is  introduced  at  the  base  of  the  cornea, 
in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  base,  and  is  advanced  in  the  anterior 
chamber  till  it  reaches  the  point  opposite  to  the  point  of  puncture 

(Fig.  131). 

Weber  recommends  the  knife  in  two  sizes  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cataract. 

Second  Step  :  Iridectomy. — Having  intrusted  the  fixation  for- 
ceps to  an  assistant,  the  conjunctival 
flap,  if  present,  is  everted  on  the  cor- 
nea by  means  of  the  straight  iris  for- 
ceps ;  the  prolapsed  iris  is  thus  left 
completely  bare.  With  the  same  for- 
ceps the  iris  is  taken  hold  of  towards 
the  external  part  of  the  wound  and 
gently  drawn  out  ;  it  generally  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  which 
is  incised  at  the  very  angle  of  the 
wound  itself  (Fig.  132).  Then  by  a 
second  snip  of  the  scissors  the  iris  is 
cut  at  the  centre,  and  by  a  third  at  the 
internal  angle  of  the  wound.  In  doing 
tins,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw 
the  iris  into  the  angles  of  the  wound, 
lest  it  should  remain  caught.  To  make 

the  matter  perfectly  certain,  we  must  watch,  after  the  iridectomy,  if  the 
sphincter  of  the  iris  enters  the  anterior  chamber,  and  promote  its 
return  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  spatula  on  the  angles  of  the  wound. 
ave  seen  already  that  this  result  is  most  easily  obtained  when 
atropine  has  not  been  instilled  info  the  eye  before  the  operation. 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  small   iridectomy,  or  a  simple  incision  of  the 
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Fig.  132. 


sphincter,  we  return  the  iris  to  the 
anterior  chamber  ;  because  we  can 
then  seize  as  small  a  portion  as  we 
wish,  and  at  the  desired  spot,  which 
is  impossible  if  the  prolapse  re- 
mains. 

Ad.  Weber  prefers  to  take  hold 
of  the  iris  with  a  blunt  hook  rather 
than  with  the  ordinary  forceps,  and 
we  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Third  Step  :  Opening  of  the 
Capsule. — After  the  iridectomy, 
and  till  the  operation  is  finished,  it 
is  well  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Horner,  who  causes  the  speculum 
to  be  gently  removed  by  an  assist- 
ant thoroughly  accustomed  to  do  so,  and  thus  all  pressure  which  that 
instrument  may  exercise  on  the  eyeball  is  avoided.  W  eprefer  to  have 
the  lids  separated  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  speculum.  The  fixation  forceps  being  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
assistant,  the  capsule  is  opened  by  two  incisions  of  the  bent  cystitome, 
both  of  which  start  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  go,  the 
one  towards  the  nasal  side,  the  other  towards  the  temporal,  till  they 
reach  the  superior  margin  of  the  lens.  Generally  the  superior  extrem- 
ities of  these  incisions  are  united  by  a  third  made  parallel  to  the 
superior  border  of  the  cornea.  It  is  important  to  introduce  the  cys- 
titome into  the  anterior  chamber  with  great  care,  guiding  it  flatly 
along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  When  the  point  of  the 
instrument  has  entered  the  capsule,  it  is  well  to  hold  it  almost  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  capsule,  so  that  it  does  not  penetrate  the  cataract 
too  deeply ;  by  neglecting  this  precaution  we  may  easily  dislocate  the 
lens. 

Arlt  prefers  to  the  cystitome  a  sharp  hook,  with  which  he  opens  the 
capsule  in  a  triangular  flap,  and  Becker  uses  a  cystitome  curved  back 
so  as  to  form  a  sharp  hook,  which  we  believe  is  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  cystitome. 

To  obtain  a  still  more  complete  opening  in  the  capsule,  Ad.  Weber 
uses  a  double  hook,  the  fine  teeth  of  which  are  placed  one  beneath  the 
other  (Fig.  133).  He  moves  it  in  the  capsule  from  one  side  of  the 
pupil  to  the  other,  and  from  the  two  angles  of  the  capsular  wound 
towards  the  incision  in  the  cornea.  He  then  cuts  off  a  capsular  flap 
which  may  remain  attached  to  the  hook.  We  have  constructed  a 
cystitome  (Fig.  134)  which  is  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way  into  the 
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anterior  chamber;  on  arriving  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  pupil,  by 
our  pressing  on  a  button  the  cystitome  becomes  double,  and,  on  draw- 
ing it  back  towards  the  corneal  margin,  a  large  central  opening  is 
made  in  the  capsule.  Before  withdrawing  it  from  the  wound  we  close 
it,  and  thus  drag  out  the  capsular  flap.  This  flap  is  absent  only  when, 
from  fear  of  penetrating  the  cataract,  the  instrument  has  been  inclined 
too  much.  In  this  case  it  often  happens  that  only  one  point  enters 
the  capsule,  which  is  then  opened  as  if  by  an  ordinary  cystitome. 

De  Wecker  has  constructed  a  similar  cystitome  in  the  form  of  forceps. 

Gayet  has  proposed  to  open  the  capsule  of  the  lens  near  its  superior 


Fig.  133. 


Fig.  134. 


weber's  double  hook. 


meyer's  double  cystitome. 


border.  For  this  purpose  he  makes  slight  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  so 
IS  to  bring  the  margin  of  the  lens  into  the  corneal  wound,  and  opens 
the  equator  of  the  cataract  with  the  linear  knife.  Knapp  also  adopts 
the  same  method. 

Fourth  Step:  Extraction  of  the  Cataract.— The  removal  of 
the  lens  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

A  large  <  urette  is  taken,  and  the  back  of  the  instrument  is  lightly 
laid  against  the  sclerotic,  close  to  the  centre  of  the  wound,  so  as  to 
make   it    gape.     At    the    same   time,    with    the    fixation    forceps,    the 
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ball  is  gently  drawn  downwards  (Fig.  135).  During  this  movement, 
the  cortical  masses  come  forward,  and  the  superior  margin  of  the 
nucleus  begins  to  present  itself.  To  hasten  its  expulsion,  the  back 
of  the  curette  is  gently  slid  along  the  sclerotic  from  one  angle  of  the 
wound  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa  (gliding  movement).  The  pressure 
should  be  gradually  and  carefully  increased  till  the  greatest  diameter 

Fig.  135. 


of  the  nucleus  crosses  the  wound.  The  pressure  is  then  diminished, 
and  simultaneously  the  curette  is  slid  along  the  sclerotic  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  wound  ;  it  is  moved  from  below  upwards,  in  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  incision.  Just  as  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  nucleus  leaves  the  wound,  it  is  well,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  needless  separation  of  the  lips,  to  direct  the  eyeball  slightly 

Fig.  136. 


upwards,  and  when  it  is  in  this  position  the  fixation  forceps  should  be 
removed. 

Another  means,  proposed  by  von  Graefe,  of  bringing  about  the 
expulsion  of  the  cataract  is  the  following  :  The  back  of  the  curette 
is  applied  to  the  sclerotic  near  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig. 
136).  Slight  pressure  on  this  region,  made  towards  the  centre  of  the 
eye,  causes  the  superior  border  of  the  lens  to  appear  in  the  wound. 
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The  curette,  slightly  inclined  forwards,  is  then  guided  on  to  the  corneal 
surface,  from  below  upwards,  so  as,  as  it  were,  to  push  the  cataract 
out  of  the  wound.  If  this  second  method  be  adopted,  the  fixation 
forceps  must,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  be  placed  a  little 
more  towards  the  nasal  side  of  the  corneal  periphery,  otherwise  there 
will  not  be  space  for  the  proper  application  of  the  curette.  In  a  few 
cases  where  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract  is  difficult,  it  is  advisable  to 
intrust  the  fixation  forceps  to  an  assistant,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  lens  by  applying  a  second  curette  to  the  sclerotic  border  of  the 
incision,  which  is  thus  opened  more  easily. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract,  the  surgeon  takes  the  speculum 
from  the  hand  of  his  assistant,  who  has  held  it  till  now,  and  carefully 
removes  it. 

Fifth  Step. — It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  does  not  come  out  with  the  nucleus.  For  reasons 
already  explained,  it  is  important  to  remove  it  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble. With  this  end  in  view,  the  lids  are  allowed  to  close  till  the 
aqueous  is  at  least  partially  reproduced,  and  the  upper  eyelid  is  gently 
rubbed,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  in  order  to  collect  the  cor- 
tical fragments  as  much  as  possible  into  the  pupillary  field  ;  then  the 
patient  is  directed  to  look  downwards.  By  pressing  lightly  with  the 
elevated  superior  lid  the  wound  is  made  to  gape,  and  the  inferior  eye- 
lid is  used  to  push  the  lens  substance  towards  the  wound.  To  clear 
the  capsule  of  debris  we  may  make  use  of  injections  of  warm  water 
(M'Keown),  or  solution  of  sublimate  (Panas),  or  boracic  acid  (Wicher- 
kiewitz).  When  the  pupil  appears  quite  black,  we  must  cleanse  the 
wound  and  the  eye,  carefully  removing  with  small  forceps  the  blood 
clots  that  are  generally  formed.  Lastly,  the  aqueous  humor,  often 
mixed  with  a  little  blood,  is  evacuated.  The  normal  condition  of  the 
pupil  should  be  noted.  If  there  be  a  conjunctival  flap,  it  is  replaced, 
either  by  sliding  the  convex  surface  of  the  small  curved  forceps  over 
the  cornea  on  to  the  sclerotic,  or  with  the  back  of  the  caoutchouc 
curette.  The  manipulation,  at  the  same  time,  removes  from  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound  the  cortical  substance  and  iris  pigment  which 
are  hidden  in  that  situation.  In  order  to  insure  the  thorough  cleaning 
of  the  pupil,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  focal  illumination  by  a  lamp  or 
electric  light  if  the  daylight  be  insufficient. 

Dressing  and  after  Treatment. — The  dressing  is  the  same  as 
that  used  after  flap  extraction. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  treatment  after  the  operation.  Thepressure 
bandage,  renewed  for  the  first  time  forty-eight  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, should  then  be  changed  daily.  As  regards  light,  we  must 
observe,  for  the  first  lew  days,  those  precautions  which  are  usual  after 
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every  cataract  operation.  We  should  keep  the  patient  at  rest,  but  in 
all  respects  less  rigorously  so  than  after  flap  extraction.  As  to  diet, 
we  may  give  anything  which  does  not  heat  or  require  to  be  chewed. 
If  a  portion  of  the  cortical  substance  remain  in  the  eye,  we  early  instill 
a  few  drops  of  atropine,  and  keep  the  pupil  dilated  if  the  conjunctiva 
can  bear  the  use  of  atropine.  •  As  a  rule,  when  the  course  of  the 
recovery  is  normal,  we  abstain  altogether  from  using  atropine  or 
eserine.  After  the  first  three  or  four  days,  the  pressure  bandage  may 
be  replaced  by  a  small  loose  bandage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  if  his  eyes  are  protected 
by  dark  spectacles.  When  the  operation  has  been  perfectly  normal, 
we  rarely  find  any  interruption  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  recovery. 

Of  course,  the  same  precautions  as  regards  cleanliness  and  antisep- 
tics are  to  be  observed  here  as  in  the  flap  operation. 

Accidents  which  may  happen  during  and  after  the 
Operation. — If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  cocaine,  the  patient 
struggle  considerably  during  the  application  of  the  speculum,  or  fixa- 
tion forceps,  it  is  better  to  administer  chloroform  till  complete  anaes- 
thesia is  obtained ;  the  inconveniences  of  so  doing  are,  by  reason  of 
the  form  of  the  wound,  much  less  to  be  feared  than  in  flap  extrac- 
tion. It  is  then  preferable  to  make  the  operation  in  the  lower  border 
of  the  cornea.  We  also  use  chloroform  when  palpation  shows  a 
marked  increase  of  the  internal  tension  of  the  eye,  which  is  not 
diminished  after  the  use  of  cocaine. 

When  the  point  of  puncture  has  been  badly  chosen  in  relation  to 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  if  the  knife  has  already  entered  the  anterior 
chamber,  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  should  be  post- 
poned. The  extremely  insignificant  wound  soon  heals,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  may  proceed  with  the  operation.  If  the  point  of  puncture  is 
at  the  corneal  margin,  but  too  low  or  too  high,  this  difference  may  be 
compensated  by  our  choice  of  the  point  of  counter-puncture  without 
changing  the  size  of  the  incision.  The  only  inconvenience  which  then 
arises  is  a  slight  deviation  of  the  coloboma,  which,  according  to  rule, 
should  be  placed  directly  upwards. 

When  the  point  of  the  knife  has  been  carried  towards  a  point  of 
counter-puncture  other  than  the  one  prescribed,  and  this  is  discovered 
before  the  sclerotic  margin  has  been  pierced,  we  may  without  fear 
draw  the  point  of  the  instrument  back  into  the  anterior  chamber  and 
then  direct  it  to  the  proper  point ;  the  form  of  the  knife  prevents  the 
escape  of  aqueous  humor.  It,  however,  escapes  as  soon  as  the  point, 
in  making  the  counter-puncture,  pierces  the  sclerotic,  and  sometimes 
raises  up  a  large  extent  of  the  conjunctiva.  This,  when  seen  for  the 
first  time,  is  apt  to  cause  alarm,  but  need  not  in  the  least  alter  our 
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mode  of  action  :  it  generally  disappears  with  the  cutting  of  the  con- 
junctival flap,  during  which  we  must  be  careful  to  turn  the  blade  of 
the  knife  directly  forwards. 

The  escape  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber,  which  often  follows 
the  excision  of  the  iris,  may  hinder  the  precision  of  the  movements  of 
the  cystitome ;  we  may,  in  such  cases,  make  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
blood  by  causing  the  wound  to  gape,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  we 
are  forced  to  allow  it  to  remain,  and  with  a  little  practice  the  capsule 
can  be  opened  notwithstanding  the  blood. 

Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  occurs  when  the  wound  is  made  too  much 
in  the  periphery,  or  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  contractions  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or,  again,  when  the  pressure  of  the  instruments  on 
the  eye  is  too  great ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  due  to  some  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  eye  (partial  atrophy  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn).  It  naturally 
presents  the  greatest  inconvenience  when  it  takes  place  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  cataract.  If  by  chance  this  accident  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  the  first  step,  the  fixation  forceps  and  stop  speculum 
should  be  removed  at  once,  and  the  patient  put  fully  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  A  trustworthy  assistant  may  then  gently 
separate  the  lids  with  his  fingers,  whilst  the  surgeon  very  carefully 
accomplishes  the  various  steps  in  the  operation.  It  then  becomes 
almost  always  necessary  to  use  the  curette  or  Weber's  loop  in  extract- 
ing the  lens,  for  any  other  manipulations  may  increase  the  prolapse  of 
the  vitreous,  without  insuring  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  has  taken 
place  after  the  excision  of  the  iris  or  after  the  rupture  of  the  capsule, 
we  advise  the  immediate  extraction  of  the  cataract  by  the  curette  or 
Weber's  loop.  It  need  not  be  said  that,  in  all  these  cases,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  close  the  lids,  omitting  the  fifth  step 
altogether,  so  that  the  bandage  may  be  applied  at  once.  Collapse  of 
the  cornea  after  the  operation,  even  although  considerable,  does  not 
prevent  a  normal  recovery  when  the  bandage  is  carefully  applied. 

Anomalies  in  the  course  of  recovery  require  the  same  treatment  as 
after  flap  extraction  (see  p.  358). 

It  is  rare  that  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  recovery  is  interrupted 
by  any  serious  accident  after  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  observed  at 
different  times  during  the  first  day  or  two  days  after  the  operation,  or 
even  at  a  later  period.  It  sometimes  persists  for  a  few  days,  and  may 
recur  even  after  complete  absorption.  This  hemorrhage  is  never  con- 
siderable, and  disappears  on  the  prolonged  application  of  the  bandage. 

On  the  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  we  not 
infrequently  find  a  slight  serous  chemosis,  without  tumefaction  of  the 
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Fig.  137. 


lids,  increase  of  the  secretion,  or  infiltration  of  the  wound — in  a  word, 
without  any  other  sign  of  irritation  or  infiltration.  This  chemosis  is 
probably  due  to  the  conjunctival  flap.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
slight  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  eye,  which  disappears  when  the 
chemosis  is  incised  with  curved  scissors. 

When  the  iris  has  not  been  carefully  replaced,  there  may  be,  especially 
in  eyes  which  are  relatively  hard,  an  imprisonment  of  that  membrane 
in  the  cicatrix,  and  thus  we  may  have  the  period  of  cicatrization  pro- 
longed, as  well  as  a  persistent  susceptibility  of  the  eye.  Besides,  in 
these  circumstances,  the  pupil  dilates  very  imperfectly  under  atropine, 
small  staphylomata  are  found  at  the  angles  of  the  wound,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cicatricial  contraction,  which  also  affects  the  sphincter 

of  the  iris  caught  in  the  wound,  the 
free  margin  of  the  pupil  is  drawn 
more  and  more  upwards.  In  this 
way  the  pupil  assumes  a  form  very 
unfavorable  for  vision.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  improve  this  state  of  mat- 
ters at  a  later  stage  without  surgical 
interference,  and  this  inconvenience 
prompts  us  once  more  to  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  carefully  excising  the 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  of  watching 
closely  the  position  of  the  sphincter 
during  and  after  the  operation. 
When  necessary,  we  never  hesitate  to  complete  the  iridectomy  by 
again  excising  the  iris  at  the  points  indicated,  and  we  never  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  operation  till  the  sphincter  has  completely  entered  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  corneal 
incision  as  indicated  in  Fig.  137. 

METHODS  OF    KUCHLER,  LIEBREICH,  LEBRUN  AND  JAEGER. 

In  cataract  extraction,  Kiichler  makes  a  linear  incision  in  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  138);  the  puncture  and  counter- 
puncture  are  made  in  the  corneo-sclerotic  ring. 

Fig.  138.  Fig.  139. 


SPHINCTER   AS    SEEN   IN   ANTERIOR 
CHAMBER   AFTER    IRIDECTOMY. 


KUCHLER'S    METHOD. 


LIEBREICH'S   METHOD. 


Liebreich  extracts  through  a  very  small  curved  section,  occupying 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  puncture  and  counter- 
puncture  are  made  in  the  sclerotic  (Fig.  139). 
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Lebrun  extracts  through  a  small  medium  flap.  The  puncture  and 
counter-puncture  are  made  at  i  or  2  millimetres  below  the  extremities 
of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cornea.  The  flap  formed  in  the 
superior  half  of  the  cornea  is  about  3  or  4  millimeters  high  (Fig.  140). 

In  none  of  these  three  methods  is  iridectomy  performed. 

Edward  Jaeger  uses  a  special  knife  for  cataract  extraction  (Hohl- 

Fig.  140. 


LEBRUN  S  METHOD. 

messer),  and  makes  the  puncture  and  counter-puncture  in  the  sclerotic 
at  2  millimetres  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  3  below  the  tan- 
gent to  its  summit.  This  incision,  placed  at  the  superior  margin  of 
the  cornea,  should  measure  12  millimetres.  The  iridectomy,  cys- 
totomy, and  expulsion  of  the  cataract  are  the  same  as  in  von  Graefe's 
method. 

4.   Extraction  of  the  Cataract  in  its  Capsule. 

Since  extraction  has  been  adopted  as  the  general  method  of  operating 
in  cataract,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  entire 
crystalline  system — /.  e.y  to  extract  the  cataractous  lens  in  its  capsule. 
Such  attempts,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  capsule,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  eye,  often  becomes  a  source  of  imperfect  vision,  have  neverthe- 
less been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  the  eye  which  they 
involve.  Indeed,  this  operation,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  gives  rise  to 
a  more  or  less  considerable  loss  of  vitreous  humor,  which  exposes  the 
organ  to  serious  dangers,  and  often  causes  the  loss  of  the  eye.  It  is, 
however,  right  to  add  that,  when  the  operation  succeeds,  it  gives  the 
best  results  as  to  visual  acuteness.  This  circumstance  explains  why 
certain  of  our  Italian  and  Spanish  confreres  exclusively  use  the  method 
of  extraction  in  the  capsule  in  their  cataract  operations. 

The  majority  of  surgeons  who  have  adopted  this  method  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  complete  anaesthesia  in  extracting  with  the  capsule, 
evidently  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  muscular  contractions  of 
the  patient,  which  increase  the  danger  of  prolapse  of  the  vitreous 
body. 

In  performing  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule,  a  large  incision  is 
generally  made  at  the  inferior  half  of  the  cornea.  Pagenstecher  makes 
his  incision  in  the  sclerotic  at  a  millimetre  from  the  corneal  margin, 
and  leaves  his  flap  attached  by  a  small  conjunctival  bridge.  He  then 
performs  iridectomy,  completes  his  section,  and  removes  the  entire  lens 
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by  introducing  a  large  curette  behind  it.  Other  operators  complete 
their  flap  at  once. 

Delgado,  of  Madrid,  has  attempted  to  extract  the  cataract  in  its 
capsule  as  follows:  He  begins  by  introducing  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, as  in  discission  per  corneam,  an  instrument  which  combines  the 
needle  with  a  spatula;  with  this  he  detaches  the  lens,  and  makes  it 
mobile  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  periphery  of  the  cataract.  Having 
done  so,  he  withdraws  the  instrument,  waits  till  the  aqueous  has  again 
filled  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  extracts  the  lens  in  its  capsule, 
using  von  Graefe's  peripheral  incision  and  the  superior  iridectomy. 
Several  operations  performed  in  this  way  have  given  him  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule  does  not  appear  to  be  admissible 
as  a  general  method  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  should  be  restricted  to 
those  in  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  strength  of  the  suspensory 
ligament  is  defective — -for  example,  when  the  cataract  is  over-ripe, 
when  the  iris  is  tremulous,  and  in  strongly  myopic  eyes  where  a  general 
distention  of  the  globe  exists. 


WHAT  METHOD  OF    CATARACT   OPERATION  SHOULD  WE  ADOPT? 

It  is  evident  that  of  all  the  various  operations  employed  in  senile 
cataract,  flap  extraction  is  the  most  perfect  when  it  succeeds.  It  pre- 
serves a  round,  mobile  pupil,  which  is  a  great  advantage  both  as  regards 
appearance  and  the  function  of  the  iris;  but  the  writings  of  the  ablest 
and  most  conscientious  surgeons,  able  to  testify  concerning  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  extractions  without  iridectomy,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  relatively  large  number  of  unsuccessful  cases  which  followed  the 
classical  operation,  as  also  the  dangers  which  may  arise  even  after  a 
perfectly  normal  operation. 

At  present  it  is  found  by  all  surgeons  who  use  von  Graefe's  method 
on  a  large  scale  that  it  gives  a  larger  number  of  perfectly  successful 
cases ;  that  cases  of  complete  failure  are  much  less  frequent ;  that,  in  a 
word,  the  result  of  an  operation  is  more  in  proportion  to  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  performed.  The  dangers  which,  for  the  first  fifteen 
days  or  even  for  a  longer  period,  attended  the  recovery  of  an  eye  which 
had  undergone  flap  extraction,  are  not  present  for  more  than  two  or 
three  days  in  linear  extraction,  and  the  progress,  as  well  as  the  dura- 
tion, of  the  convalescence  does  not  try  in  the  same  degree  the  patience 
of  the  surgeon  or  of  the  patient. 

Since  the  advantages  of  von  Graefe's  method — regarded  as  to  the 
rarity  of  unsuccessful  cases  and  the  rapidity  of  the  recovery — have 
been  generally  recognized,   flap  extraction  has  been  almost  entirely 
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abandoned.  De  Wecker,  who,  in  1875,  attempted  its  revival  with 
certain  modifications  (small  peripheral  flap  and  frequent  instillation  of 
eserine),  returned,  after  a  year  or  two,  to  the  process  with  iridectomy, 
as  being  the  method  generally  suited  to  cataract  extraction. 

Those  who  object  to  this  method  because  it  is  combined  with 
iridectomy,  on  the  one  hand  lay  stress  on  the  extent  of  the  lesion, 
and  on  the  other  on  the  necessary  deformity  of  the  pupil. 

Whatever  theoretical  considerations  may  be  raised  in  support  of  this 
objection,  daily  experience  shows  that  the  combination  of  extraction 
with  iridectomy,  far  from  increasing  the  dangers  or  retarding  the  re- 
covery, seems  rather  to  be  beneficial,  either  by  facilitating  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  cataract,  or  by  modifying  the  conditions  of  the 
circulation  and  intraocular  tension  in  some  advantageous  way. 

As  regards  the  deformity  of  the  pupil  which  results  from  iridectomy, 
we  cannot  deny  its  optical  inconveniences.  These  are  a  slight  daz- 
zling, and  a  more  pronounced  radiation  than  in  eyes  operated  on 
without  iridectomy.  Yet  even  with  an  iridectomy,  the  visual  acuteness 
may  be  sufficiently  good. 

Moreover,  when  we  operate  according  to  the  directions  laid  down 
by  the  author  of  the  method,  performing  the  operation  at  the  superior 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  enclosure  of  the 
iris  in  the  wound,  the  artificial  pupil  is  hidden  by  the  superior  lid,  and 
the  inconveniences  which  have  just  been  cited  no  longer  exist. 

Again,  what  conscientious  surgeon,  or  what  intelligent  patient, 
would  hesitate  to  choose  an  operation  shown  to  be  superior  by  the 
number  of  satisfactory  results,  even  at  the  price  of  some  slight  optical 
inconvenience  or  trifling  defect? 

When  possible,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  perform  the  iridectomy 
some  weeks  before  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  this  rule  should 
always  be  followed  when  the  eye  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  is 
the  last  hope  of  the  patient,  or  when  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  demand  great  care.  If  this  method  could  be  adopted  in  all 
cases,  the  number  of  successes  would  perhaps  attain  a  maximum,  but, 
for  many  reasons,  the  idea  of  two  separate  operations  at  a  few  weeks' 
interval  is  not  often  entertained  by  the  patient. 

Some  oculists,  especially  in  France,  show  a  tendency  to  return  to 
the  principle  of  extraction  without  iridectomy,  detaching  the  corneal 
border  in  about  one-third  of  its  circumference.  Graefe's  knife  is 
used  in  cutting  this  small  flap.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  more  in- 
struments than  are  absolutely  required,  the  capsule  is  opened  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  either  in  its  passage  across  the  anterior  chamber  or 
after  the  section  is  completed.  Doubtless  our  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  antiseptics,  local  anaesthesia  and  myotics  warrants  and  explains 
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these  attempts;  and  their  general  adoption  will  depend  upon  the 
benefits  arising  from  them,  rather  than  upon  the  attacks  now  directed 
against  extraction  with  iridectomy,  which  has  been  advocated  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  supported  by  numerous  favorable  statistics. 


CATARACT  DISCISSION. 

Indications. — This  method  may  be  used  for  all  cortical  cataracts 
of  children*  and  young  adults  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five. 
It  is  also  used  for  zonular  cataracts,  when  the  extent  of  the  opacity 
does  not  allow  us  to  hope  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  vision  from  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil.  It  is  also  employed  to  divide  very 
thin  secondary  cataracts. 

After  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  the  consistence  of  the  cataract 
is  usually  such  that  absorption  can  only  be  effected  very  slowly  and 
after  repeated  discission.  Besides,  the  iris  neither  tolerates  so  well  the 
contact  of  the  lens  fragments  which  escape  through  the  capsular  open- 
ing, nor  the  pressure  of  a  cataract  which  has  become  soft  and  swollen 
from  the  penetration  of  the  aqueous  humor ;  so  that  discission  of  cata- 
ract at  an  advanced  period  of  life  exposes  the  eye  to  the  serious  risks 
of  an  iritic  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

By  the  method  in  question,  we  propose  to  incise  the  anterior  cap- 
sule, and  thus  place  the  cataract  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  humor, 
which,  entering  into  the  lens  substance,  softens  it  and  prepares  it  for 
absorption.  The  time  necessary  for  absorption  varies  from  a  few 
weeks  to  several  months,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
degree  of  consistency  of  the  cataract.  It  takes  place  more  quickly 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  aqueous  enters  the  lens  substance, 
which  happens  when  the  capsule  has  been  torn  to  a  great  extent.  The 
free  access  of  the  aqueous  humor  to  the  cataract  causes  it  to  increase 
in  volume  proportionately  to  its  consistence,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
capsular  opening. 

The  dangers  from  the  sudden  pressure  of  a  bulky  cataract  on  the 
iris  require  that  we  should  previously  study  the  nature  of  the  cataract 
and  the  irritability  of  the  iris.  The  special  signs  by  which  we  estimate 
the  consistence  of  a  cataract  have  already  been  given  in  detail.  The 
irritability  of  the  iris  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  the 
effect  of  atropine  on  the  pupil.  If  the  pupil  dilates  rapidly,  and  if 
the  dilatation  is  maintained,  we  may  conclude  that  the  iris  will  the 
more  easily  bear  the  consequences  of  the  operation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  capsule  may 

*  Alfred  Graefe  has  shown  that  discission  is  not  well  adapted  for  certain  cases 
where  unusual  firmness  exists.     For  these,  the  linear  extraction  is  preferable. 
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be  widely  opened  when  the  cataract  is  very  soft  and  the  iris  not  very 
irritable,  a  combination  of  circumstances  most  frequently  met  with  in 
very  young  children.  In  cases  of  the  contrary  kind,  the  extent  of  the 
incision  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  better  to  make  the  capsular  opening  too  small  than  too  large. 
In  the  least  favorable  conditions  the  capsule  should  be  simply  punc- 
tured, and  the  operation  repeated  if  the  process  of  absorption  is 
arrested. 

In  zonular  cataracts  it  is  always  prudent  to  begin  with  a  small  incision 
of  the  capsule,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  transparent  cortical 
masses,  which  by  their  rapid  imbibition  considerably  increase  the  size 
of  the  lens. 

Preparation  for  the  Operation. — Cataract  discission  requires 
complete  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  instill 
previously  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  atropine.  The 
patient,  if  a  child,  must  be  wrapped  up  in  some  covering,  so  as  to 
keep  the  limbs  still. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  the  operation  are  :  Fixation  forceps 
(Fig.  60),  and  a  discission  needle.     The  latter  should  be  so  constructed 

Fig.  141. 
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that  its  neck  completely  closes  the  small  opening  made  by  the  point, 
for  then  no  premature  escape  of  aqueous  can  take  place.  We  generally 
use  Bowman's  stop  needle  (Fig.  141),  which  cannot  be  introduced 
further  than  its  stopping  point.  The  head  of  the  patient,  who  as  usual 
is  in  the  recumbent  position,  is  held  steady,  in  the  way  that  has  already 
been  described,  and  an  experienced  assistant  separates  the  lids.  In 
the  absence  of  an  assistant,  the  lid  speculum  may  be  used.  The  sur- 
geon stands  before  the  patient  when  operating  on  the  left  eye,  but 
behind  his  head  when  he  wishes  to  operate  on  the  right  eye  and 
prefers  to  use  his  right  hand. 

(a)  Description  of  the  Discission  Operation  for  Cataract. 
The  surgeon,  taking  the  fixation  forceps  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
needle  in  his  right,  with  the  first  takes  hold  of  the  conjunctiva  near 
the  internal  and  superior  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  needle  is  held 
with  its  edge  towards  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  it  pierces 
perpendicularly  at  a  point  opposite  the  margin  of  the  dilated  pupil. 
The  puncture  should  be  made  downwards  and  outwards,  and  the  iris 
must  not  be  wounded.  When  trfe  needle  has  passed  into  the  anterior 
25 
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chamber,  the  surgeon  lowers  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  pushes 
the  needle  towards  the  superior  aspect  of  the  lens  to  within  a  milli- 
metre of  the  pupillary  margin  (Fig.  142).  He  then  turns  the  edge 
of  the  needle  down  on  the  capsule  and  makes  a  longitudinal  incision 
in  it,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  instrument  slightly  so  that  it 
does  not  penetrate  the  lens  substance  too  deeply.  In  cases  where, 
according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down,  the  operation  should  end 


Fig. 


discission. 

with  a  simple  incision,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  with- 
draw the  needle,  and  take  off  the  fixation  forceps.  The  assistant 
allows  the  lids  to  close,  and  all  is  finished.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
circumstances  allow  a  more  extensive  incision,  the  needle  is  semi- 
rotated  so  that  the  two  blades  face  the  angles  of  the  eye.  The  point 
is  then  ^directed  towards  the  internal  margin  of  the  pupil  (Fig.    143)? 

Fig.  143. 


to  within  a  millimetre  from  the  margin  of  the  iris,  and  a  transverse 
incision  >is  made,  which  should  also  terminate  at  a  millimetre  from  the 
external  margin  of  the  pupil.  Whilst  making  this  second  incision, 
we  must  also,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  withdraw  the  instrument 
slightly  from  the  wound. 

The  surgeon  should  carefully  avoid  making  any  great  pressure  with 
the  collar  of  the  needle  on  the  corneal  wound,  and  should  hold  his 
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fingers,  during  the  various  steps  of  the  operation,  so  that  the  corneal 
opening  may  be  the  centre  of  rotation  of  all  movements  of  the  needle. 

On  finishing  the  operation,  a  compressive  bandage  is  applied.  It 
is  better  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  dark  room.  The  bandage  is  changed  as  usual, 
a  few  drops  of  atropine  being  instilled  each  time.  The  use  of  atropine 
must  be  continued  during  the  entire  time  taken  by  the  absorption 
that  is  to  say,  till  all  lenticular  opacities  have  completely  disappeared. 

If  the  progress  of  the  recovery  be  not  interrupted,  the  compressive 
bandage  is  replaced  after  a  few  days  by  a  small  loose  bandage,  and  at 
a  later  period  by  dark  glasses. 

If  we  find,  some  time  after  the  operation,  that  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion has  been  arrested,  the  opening  in  the  capsule  having  become 
closed  (usually  by  the  formation  of  a  hyaline  substance  which  unites 
the  edges  of  the  wound),  the  operation  must  be  repeated  and  a  fresh 
discission  made,  all  the  more  courageously  if  the  size  of  the  cataract 
has  been  diminished  by  partial  absorption.  To  ascertain  that  the 
absorption  has  been  arrested,  and  that  there  are  no  longer  portions  of 
the  lens  substance  swollen  with  the  aqueous  humor,  it  is  almost 
indispensable  to  examine  with  focal  illumination.  Before  deciding  to 
repeat  the  application  of  the  needle,  it  is  well  to  wait  till  all  irritation 
or  redness  of  the  eye  (pericorneal  injection)  has  passed  away. 

The  time  required  for  complete  absorption  of  the  cataract  after 
discission  varies  with  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  consistence  of 
the  cataract.  In  young  children  absorption  often  takes  place  in  from 
six  to  ten  weeks,  and  one  discission  only  is  sufficient.  We  know  that 
at  this  age  the  iris  is  not  very  irritable,  and  we  may,  therefore,  make 
a  larger  opening  in  the  capsule.  With  older  patients,  the  discission 
has  to  be  performed  with  more  caution  and  the  operation  must  be 
repeated  several  times,  so  that  the  complete  absorption  of  the  cataract 
may  require  several  months,  and  even  more  than  a  year. 

Accidents  which  may  Supervene  after  the  Operation. — 
The  most  frequent  accident  which  may  occur  after  discission  of  a 
cataract  is  inflammation  of  the  iris.  The  patient  then  complains  of 
pain  in  the  eye,  as  also  in  the  surrounding:  structures,  and  in  the  entire 
inferior  half  of  the  head  on  the  side  of  the  operated  eye.  Along  with 
these  symptoms  there  is  pericorneal  injection,  and  the  aqueous  humor 
becomes  muddy,  the  iris  changes  in  color,  and  the  pupil  contracts. 
If  the  iritis  is  a  consequence  of  the  increased  pressure  of  the  swollen 
cataract,  and  if  it  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  continued  application 
of  ice  (Arlt)  and  instillation  of  atropine,  which,  by  dilating  the  pupil, 
withdraws  the  iris  from  all  dangerous  pressure,  it  is  in  vain  to  strive 
■  bdue  the  inflammation   by  the  ordinary  remedies,  that  is  to  say, 
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by  blood-letting  at  the  temple,  instillation  of  atropine,  and  adminis- 
tration of  mercurials.  We  should  rather  hasten  to  tree  the  iris  from 
the  unwonted  pressure  which  has  given  rise  to,  and  which  keeps  up, 
the  inflammation. 

The  only  efficacious  remedy  in  such  circumstances  is  to  extract  the 
cataract  by  a  linear  incision  combined  with  iridectomy  ;  and  we  cannot 
put  off  doing  so  without  exposing  the  eye  to  the  most  serious  risks,  and 
the  patient  to  the  severest  pain. 

The  necessity  of  freeing  the  inflamed  eye  as  quickly  as  possible  of 
the  cataract,  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  inflammation,  is  too 
evident  to  require  to  be  enforced.  It  might  seem,  a  priori,  a  dangerous 
proceeding  to  combine  extraction  with  iridectomy,  when  the  iris  is  the 
seat  of  an  inflammation.  Yet  the  iridectomy  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  expulsion  of  the  cataract,  for  the  pupil  is  generally  firmly  con- 
tracted and  often  cannot  dilate  because  of  the  presence  of  posterior 
synechias.  It  has  also  been  shown,  as  we  have  already  said  in  speak- 
ing of  iridectomy,  that  this  operation,  far  from  increasing  the  iritic 
inflammation,  may  be  the  most  powerful  means  of  checking  it. 

A  slighter  form  of  iritis  has  also  been  observed  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  large  incision  in  the  capsule,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  lens  substance  or  the  nucleus  falls  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
To  check  this  inflammation,  we  may  try  the  effect  of  atropine  by 
itself;  but  if  the  symptoms  of  iritis  persist  or  increase,  it  becomes 
urgent  to  evacuate  the  masses  contained  in  the  anterior  chamber  by  a 
paracentesis  performed  at  the  inferior  periphery  of  the  cornea.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  iritis  generally  disappears,  or,  at  least,  rapidly 
yields  to  the  usual  applications. 

In  cases  where  the  soft  and  liquid  consistence  of  the  cataract  enables 
us  to  foresee  that  a  great'  quantity  of  the  lens  substance  will  fall  at 
once  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  when  the  youth  of  the  patient 
forbids  linear  extraction,  von  Graefe  has  proposed  to  perform  discission 
through  the  cornea  with  a  larger  needle  than  is  generally  used. 

Holding  this  instrument  on  the  cornea  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
edges  are  directed  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  the  surgeon  transfixes 
the  membrane  so  as  to  enter  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  discission 
is  finished  before  the  aqueous  humor  can  escape.  Whilst  the  needle 
is  being  withdrawn,  slight  pressure  should  be  made  on  the  inferior  lip 
of  the  corneal  wound,  thus  permitting  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  soft  cataract. 

If,  after  this,  the  portion  of  the  lens  remaining  in  the  eye  is  too 
great,  we  wait  till  the  aqueous  humor  has  been  re-accumulated,  at 
least  in  part  j  then  we  again  gently  open  the  wound  with  an  Anel's 
stylet,  curved  on  its  external  lip. 
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For  the  rest,  it  suffices  to  have  removed  the  more  fluid  portions  of 
the  cataract,  and  we  may  leave  the  few  remaining  gelatinous  flakes  to 
be  absorbed,  as  they  do  not  cause  any  considerable  irritation.  These 
cases  could  also  be  operated  by  suction. 

Another  mishap,  which  has  been  sometimes  noticed,  consists  in  an 
irritation,  or  even  infiltration  of  the  cornea  at  the  point  of  puncture. 
This  complication,  although  very  unfrequent,  may  arise  from  infection, 
or  from  the  cornea  having  been  injudiciously  dragged  on  by  the  needle. 
It  generally  yields  to  antiseptics  (iodoform,  sublimate,  galvano-cautery), 
and  the  prolonged  use  of  the  tight  bandage,  together  with  the  occa- 
sional application  of  hot  fomentations. 

(b)  Discission  Combined  with  Iridectomy. 

The  ease  with  which  cataract  discission  is  performed,  and  the  rela- 
tively slight  danger  to  which  it  exposes  the  eye,  have  naturally  raised 
a  desire  to  extend  the  indications  of  the  operation  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  cataract 
of  mature  life,  for  this  does  not  readily  undergo  absorption,  requiring 
a  considerable  length  of  time  (from  eighteen  months  to  two  years), 
during  which  the  eye  is  exposed  to  serious  complications — iritis,  glau- 
coma. Such  dangers  are  all  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  the  structures 
involved  are  more  apt  in  advanced  life  to  take  on  an  inflammatory 
process  than  in  youth. 

Sometimes,  even  after  the  age  which  is  fixed  as  the  limit  for  discis- 
sion (twenty  to  twenty-five),  we  find  varieties  of  cataract,  which,  from 
their  consistency,  might  admit  of  this  method  of  operation,  were  we 
not  afraid  of  exposing  the  entire  organ,  especially  the  iris,  to  the  risk 
of  the  prolonged  process  of  absorption.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are,  even  in  youth,  at  which  period  the  eye  more  easily  bears  the  con- 
sequences of  a  discission,  varieties  of  cataract,  which,  after  discission, 
undergo  an  excessive  and  dangerous  amount  of  swelling.  In  both 
cases,  prudence  obliges  us  to  forego  discission,  notwithstanding  the 
desire  to  use  a  method  which,  if  properly  followed,  may  certainly  be 
considered  as  giving  the  best  results.  Von  Graefe  has  devised  a  plan, 
by  which,  even  in  such  cases,  we  may  use  discission  if  it  is  combined 
with  iridectomy. 

The  results  of  this  combination  are  so  satisfactory,  that  it  seems  to 
us  of  special  importance  to  indicate  very  carefully  the  cases  in  which 
it  deserves  a  trial. 

Firstly,  in  cases  of  cataract  in  young  persons,  where  atropine  does 
not  sufficiently  dilate  the  pupil.  The  inefficiency  of  the  atropine 
Instillations  sometimes  arises  from  the  presence  of  synechia:,  which 
have  been   formed  by  a  previous  iritis  ;   in  other  cases  it  depends  on 
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some  special  condition  of  the  iris  tissue.  We  are  also  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  preliminary  iridectomy  when  we  wish  to  perform  discission 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  more  than  fifteen  years  of  ag£,  especially 
in  those  forms  of  cataract  whose  very  slow  absorption  is  not  without 
danger  to  the  eye,  as,  for  example,  in  zonular  cataract.  We  do  not, 
however,  say  that  fifteen  is  the  extreme  limit  between  simple  discission 
and  discission  combined  with  iridectomy ;  but,  given  this  form  of 
cataract  in  persons  of  different  ages,  we  must  judge  as  to  the  necessity 
of  preliminary  iridectomy  chiefly  by  the  greater  or  less  irritability  of 
the  iris. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  zonular  cataract,  after  discission, 
usually  becomes  greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  cause  us  to  perform  discission  at  a  relatively  advanced 
period  of  life,  we  should  take  the  double  precaution  of  performing  a 
preliminary  iridectomy,  and  of  making  our  first  discission  very  small, 
leaving  ourselves  free  to  repeat  it  when  necessary.  Yet,  after  an 
iridectomy  we  can  rupture  the  capsule  more  extensively,  and  thus 
shorten  the  period  of  absorption  ;  for  the  swollen  cataract,  and  the 
lenticular  flakes  which  are  detached,  are  brought  less  in  contact  with 
the  iris,  because  that  membrane  can  yield  more  freely  to  the  pressure, 
and,  the  sphincter  being  cut,  offers  less  resistance.  Again,  if  there 
should  be  inflammation,  the  iridectomy  renders  it  less  dangerous.  It 
should  also  be  added  that,  in  recent  times,  for  this  class  of  cataracts, 
the  method  in  question  has  often  been  replaced  by  von  Graefe's  linear 
extraction,  which,  in  special  cases,  has  this  advantage,  that  the  patient 
is  freed  from  the  cataract  at  a  single  sitting ;  whilst  discission  with 
iridectomy  requires  at  least  two  operations,  if  not  three  or  four,  and  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  cataract  is  completely  ab- 
sorbed. 

Von  Graefe's  extraction  should  therefore  be  preferred,  when  the 
cataract  has  a  certain  consistence,  as  is  occasionally  found  in  young 
persons,  when  the  patient  cannot  remain  so  long  under  the  observation 
of  the  surgeon  as  may  be  necessary  for  discission  ;  or  when  his  eye 
presents  symptoms  of  great  irritability. 

As  to  the  way  of  performing  discission  with  iridectomy,  little 
remains  to  be  said. 

The  iridectomy  is  best  made  at  the  superior  aspect  of  the  eye,  so 
that  the  artificial  coloboma  of  the  iris  may  be  as  far  as  possible  con- 
cealed by  the  superior  lid.  As  to  the  details  of  this  operation  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  description  which  we  have  given  under  the  heading 
of  Iridectomy. 

It  is  necessary  to  allow  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  between  the 
iridectomy  and  the  discission ;  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  days  may 
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suffice  ;  in  other  cases  we  must  wait  several  weeks,  till  all  trace  of  irri- 
tation has  disappeared. 

The  after  treatment,  and  the  remedies  to  be  employed  in  case  of 
accident,  are  the  same  as  after  simple  discission. 

(c)  Discission  for  Artificial  Ripening  and  Forster's  Method. 

Xot  unfrequently  do  we  see  cases  of  cataract,  where  the  slowness 
with  which  the  disease  matures  severely  tries  the  patience  of  the  suf- 
ferer who  desires  to  have  his  vision  restored.  A  time  then  comes  when 
the  patient  can  no  longer  U9e  his  eyes,  whilst  the  surgeon,  from  the 
special  appearance  of  the  cataract,  and  from  his  observation  of  the 
previous  course  of  the  disease,  is  in  a  position  to  conclude  that  com- 
plete maturity  cannot  be  attained  for  a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  always  hesitate  to  extract  a  cataract  which  is  not  perfectly  ripe,  be- 
ing deterred  by  the  fear  that  a  portion  of  the  lens  substance  which  is 
still  transparent  may  be  left  in  the  eye,  and  that,  by  its  secondary 
swelling,  it  may  give  rise  to  serious  complications  during  the  period 
of  recovery. 

As  an  escape  from  this  disagreeable  position,  which  gives  us  the 
alternative  of  either  performing  a  dangerous  operation,  or  allowing  the 
patient  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  such  a  condition  that  he  cannot 
use  his  eyes,  and  that  at  a  period  towards  the  close  of  life,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  opacity  in  those  portions 
of  the  lens  which  remain  transparent,  by  introducing  a  discission  needle. 
This  ingenious  idea  has,  however,  not  met  with  general  favor. 

The  process  of  Forster  for  artificially  ripening  the  cataract  con- 
sists in  performing  iridectomy,  after  which,  the  anterior  chamber 
being  drained  of  its  contents,  a  sort  of  kneading  of  the  lens  is  made, 
with  the  blunt  end  of  a  strabismus  hook  across  the  cornea  and  slight 
pressure  applied  upon  the  surface.  The  movements  of  the  hook 
should  be  made  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery,  and  also 
in  a  concentric  manner.  After  one  or  two  days,  as  a  result  of  this 
manipulation,  opacification  of  the  previously  transparent  parts  of  the 
lens  takes  place,  and  its  extraction  may  be  made  some  weeks  later. 

When  the  lens  is  removed  before  its  maturity,  portions  of  its 
cortical  substance  are  likely  to  remain  adherent  to  the  capsule, 
the  result  of  which  may  be  an  imperfect  cure,  inflammation,  or 
secondary  cataract.  To  combat  this  tendency,  Wicherkiewitz  advo- 
cates washing  the  capsular  sac  by  means  of  injections  of  solution 
of  boracic  acid  thrown  directly  into  it,  a  method  from  which  he  has 
derived  excellent  results.  M'Keown  advocates  the  same  procedure, 
using  warm  water  and  a  special  syringe  (scoop  syringe). 

Preliminary  discission  has  also  been  employed,  chiefly  by  English 
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Fig.  144. 


oculists,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  suction,  in  those  cases  where  the 
cataract  is  not  completely  soft  or  liquid  :  on  this  subject  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion. 

(d)  Couching  of  the  Cataract. 

Couching,  the  earliest  operation  for  the  relief  of  cataract,  possesses 
for  us  only  a  historical  interest.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  to  give  a  brief  description  of  it,  and  to 
note  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  abandonment. 
Examination  of  the  statistics  of  couching  opera- 
tions show  that,  after  a  lapse  of  one  or  two  years, 
little  more  than  half  the  operated  eyes  perma- 
nently regained  their  vision.  These,  moreover, 
were  constantly  menaced  with  the  serious  com- 
plications liable  to  result  from  the  presence  of 
the  lens  in  the  vitreous,  for  it  was  only  in  a  very  small  number  of 
cases  that  the  reabsorption  of  the  lens  was  complete.  Although  these 
facts  were  perfectly  well  known  for  a  long  time,  even  the  opponents 
of  the  operation  were  obliged  to  resort  to  it  in  exceptional  cases, 


Fig.  145. 


where  flap  extraction  was  impracticable.     Thus  it  occupied  a  place  in 

ocular  surgery  up  to  the  time  when  von  Graefe's  operation  became 

universal. 

Fig.  146. 


There  were  different  methods  of  displacing  the  cataract,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  to  reverse  the  lens  (Fig.  144)  as  it  was  being 
pressed  downwards,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  anterior  surface  was 
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directed  upwards,  the  instrument  used  being  a  slightly  curved  cataract 
needle,  with  a  lance-shaped  head  (Fig.  145).  The  pupil  was  dilated 
with  atropine,  and  the  puncture  made  in  the  sclerotic  about  3  milli- 
metres from  the  temporal  border  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  146).  By  an 
upward  and  outward  movement  of  the  handle  of  the  needle  the  lens 
was  displaced  downwards  and  backwards  into  the  vitreous.  Then, 
after  pausing  a  moment  to  assure  himself  that  the  lens  remained  de- 
pressed, the  operator  withdrew  the  needle,  taking  care  that  its  surfaces 
were  in  the  same  position  as  upon  entering.  This  operation  merits  no 
place  in  surgery  now,  having  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  extractive 
methods. 

OPERATION  FOR  SECONDARY  CATARACT. 

Under  the  name  of  secondary  cataract  are  included  opacities  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  formed  in  the  pupillary  field  after  a  cata- 
ract operation,  and  which  prevent  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
vision. 

If  we  carefully  examine  with  focal  illumination  eyes  which  have  been 
operated  on  for  cataract,  and  in  which,  after  the  anomaly  of  refraction 
has  been  corrected  according  to  the  ordinary  rules,  the  visual  acuteness 
is  less  than  it  should  be,  taking  into  account  the  patient's  age,  we  often 
find  that  the  deficiency  in  vision  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  exceed- 
ingly slight  opacity,  stretched  like  a  cob-web  behind  the  pupil.  This 
is  then  a  first  variety  of  secondary  cataract,  and  it  arises  from  the 
formation  of  a  new  tissue  by  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  anterior  capsule. 

In  other  cases  the  capsule  itself  becomes  thickened,  so  that  a  denser 
opacity  is  formed,  which  can  be  seen  behind  the  pupil  by  simple 
inspection.  Again,  in  a  third  series  of  cases,  the  iris  takes  a  part  in 
the  inflammatory  process,  and  an  iritic  exudation  is  then  added  to  the 
capsular  opacity.  This  deposit  may  vary  from  more  or  less  numerous 
simple  synechias  to  the  formation  of  true  plastic  deposits. 

The  mode  of  operation  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
secondary  cataract. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  must  take  care  not  to  perform  any  secondary 
operation  shortly  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.  The  time  which 
we  must  wait  varies  with  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  inflammatory 
process  which  the  eye  has  undergone.  We  should  decide  to  perform  a 
secondary  operation  only  when  all  traces  of  irritation,  such  as  swelling 
of  the  lids,  photophobia,  pericorneal  injection,  have  disappeared.  It 
we  do  otherwise,  we  are  apt  to  revive  the  inflammation,  and  not  only 
tote  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  our  operation,  but  also 
find  that  other  opacities  are  added  to  those  which  already  exist.      It 
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then  becomes  necessary  to  subject  the  patient  to  another  long  period 
of  waiting  before  we  can  attempt  another  operation  on  that  eye. 

We  must  be  very  specially  careful  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
plastic  membranes  which  are  formed  in  iritis.  These  membranes,  always 
highly  vascular,  readily  become  the  starting  point  of  fresh  inflammation 
when  they  are  irritated  by  contact  with  instruments.  In  such  cases, 
we  must  delay  the  operation  for  the  secondary  cataract  for  a  year  or 
more,  till  all  irritation  has  passed  away  from  the  eye,  the  vascularity 


Fig.  148. 


Fig.  149. 


Fig.  147. 
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of  the  membranes  has  disappeared,  and  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
rest.  Still,  this  period  of  waiting  is  not  always  thus  prolonged,  and 
when  the  opacity  is  inconsiderable -we  are  sometimes  at  liberty  to 
perform  the  operation  for  secondary  cataract  a  few  months  after  the 
extraction  of  the  lens. 

In  the  first  variety  of  secondary  cataract  which  we  have  mentioned, 
simple  discission  always  suffices  to  effect  a  central  opening  in  the  slight 
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opacity  found  in  the  pupillary  field.  As  these  opacities  are  not  always 
easily  seen  with  ordinary  light,  the  discission  is  sometimes  more  easily 
performed  in  a  dark  room  with  the  aid  of  focal  illumination. 

In  attempting  to  operate  by  discission  on  cataracts  of  the  second 
class,  we  often  encounter  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  the  opacity 
yielding  before  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which  cannot  succeed  in  cutting 
it.  The  extraction  of  such  opacities,  for  which  numerous  instruments 
have  been  invented  (capsular  forceps,  Fig.  78  ;  Liebreich's  forceps, 
modified  by  Mathieu,  Fig.  147  ;  Serretelles,  Figs.  148  and  149),  re- 
quires, as  a  first  step,  the  formation  of  a  corneal  incision,  and  is  often 
dangerous,  or  even  impracticable  ;  for,  not  unfrequently,  there  are 
more  or  less  numerous  adhesions  between  the  secondary  cataract  and 
the  iris,  which  is,  therefore,  inevitably  exposed  to  considerable  trac- 
tion. 

Fig.  150. 


DISCISSION   WITH    TWO    NEEDLES. 


If,  however,  we  attempt  to  extract  these  opacities,  we  must  pre- 
viously divide  the  synechias,  or  perform  an  iridectomy  where  they  are 
situated.  When  the  adhesion  is  only  partial,  we  can  also  make  an 
incision  in  the  cornea  at  the  point  of  adhesion,  take  hold  of  the 
secondary  cataract  at  the  part  where  it  is  free,  extract  it,  and  cut  it  off 
near  the  corneal  surface  (Arlt). 

The  wisest  operation  for  this  variety  of  cataract  is  that  indicated  by 
Bowman,  and  known  as  discission  by  two  needles  (Fig.  150).  To  per- 
form this  operation,  the  surgeon  with  his  left  hand  introduces  a  discis- 
sion needle  through  the  internal  portion  of  the  cornea  into  the  opacity 
itself.  The  eye  being  thus  fixed,  he  introduces  a  second  needle  with 
his  right  hand,  through  the  external  part  of  the  cornea,  directing  it 
towards  the  point  in  the  opacity  where  the  first  needle  is  situated. 
then   attempts  to  tear  the  secondary  cataract  by  separating   the 
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points  of  the  needles.  By  this  manipulation,  which  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  perform,  he  succeeds  in  making  an  opening  in  the  pupillary 
opacity  sufficiently  great  to  permit  of  vision. 

Agnew,  of  New  York,  operates  in  these  cases  as  follows :  With  a 
von  Graefe's  cataract  knife  he  transfixes  the  cornea  in  its  horizontal 
diameter  so  as  to  obtain  a  wound  nearly  two  millimetres  from  the  nasal 
and  temporal  margins  of  the  cornea.  While  withdrawing  the  knife, 
he  pierces  the  capsular  opacity  with  its  point.  He  then  introduces  two 
hooks,  which  are  almost  blunt  at  the  points,  the  one  by  the  opening 
on  the  nasal  side,  the  other  by  that  on  the  temporal,  and  inserts  them 
into  the  opening  made  in  the  cataract  by  the  point  of  the  knife.  By 
traction  on  the  two*hooks  he  dilates  the  opening  as  much  as  may  be 
required,  without  dragging  either  on  the  iris  or  ciliary  body. 

In  the  other  varieties  of  secondary  cataract,  it  is  almost  always 
necessary  to  perform  iridectomy  or  iridotomy,  or  perhaps  a  combination 
of  these  two  operations.  An  iridectomy,  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
make  in  these  cases,  may  be  advantageously  made  with  von  Graefe's 
linear  knife.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  an  opening  in 
the  iris,  we  try  to  form  a  slit  in  the  plastic  membranes  with  a  strong 
hook.  For  this  purpose  we  use  a  resistant  and  strongly  curved  hook, 
which  is  implanted  in  the  membranes,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  may  tear 
away  portions  of  them.  Often,  in  serious  cases,  the  opening  thus 
effected  again  becomes  closed,  and  even  after  repeated  operation  we 
are  not  always  successful  in  forming  a  small  artificial  pupil. 

For  such  cases  von  Graefe  has  suggested  another  method  of  opera- 
tion, the  principle  and  execution  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
following  note,  written  for  us  by  that  illustrious  savant  in  1869  :  — 

"  When,  in  consequence  of  a  cataract  operation,  the  lens  is  absent, 
and  when  there  is  highly  developed  retro- iritic  exudation,  with  dis- 
organization of  the  iris  tissue,  flattening  of  the  cornea  and  the  other 
sequelae  of  a  destructive  irido-cyclitis,  I  substitute  simple  iridotomy 
for  iridectomy,  which  is,  the  operation  hitherto  performed,  generally 
without  success.  The  operation  consists  in  inserting  a  double-edged 
knife,  resembling  in  shape  a  very  sharp  triangular  knife,  through  the 
cornea  and  newly  formed  tissues  till  it  pierces  the  vitreous  body,  and 
immediately  withdrawing  it;  and,  while  withdrawing  it,  enlarging  the 
wound  in  the  membranes  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  corneal 
wound.  Experience  shows  that  such  plastic  membranes  attached  to 
the  atrophied  iris  and  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  have  a  tendency  to 
contract  sufficient  to  maintain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  opening  which 
has  been  made. 

"If,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  iridectomy,  combined  with  lacera- 
tion or  extraction  of  the  false  membranes,  we   find  that  the  artificial 
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pupil  usually  becomes  closed,  we  must  attribute  this  to  an  excessive 
vulnerability,  which  immediately  sets  up  proliferation  in  those  tissues 
which  have  been  touched,  and  which  are  endowed,  in  consequence  of 
their  structure,  with  an  irritability  altogether  peculiar.  We  know 
that  even  the  transitory  reduction  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  which 
follows  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  is  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  hemorrhage  in  the  anterior  chamber,  which  interferes  with  the  per- 
fect success  of  the  intended  operation  ;  but  most  of  our  failures  in  the 
ordinary  methods  are  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  forceps  and 
the  traction  on  the  surrounding  structures.  Simple  iridotomy  is  free 
from  such  inconveniences;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  subcorneal  act,  and 
enjoys  the  immunity  which  belongs  to  subcutaneous  operations. 

"I  have  also  reduced  the  corneal  wound  to  a  minimum,  by  using 
small  falciform  knives.  These  are  passed  through  the  false  membranes, 
which  are  then  cut  from  behind  forwards." 

De  Wecker  has  invented  scissors  with  which  iridotomy  may  be  very 
conveniently  performed. 

An  incision  4  millimetres  long  is  made  in  the  cornea  and  iris  with  a 
triangular  knife,  in  the  corneal  periphery  where  the  radiating  fibres  of 
the  iris  converge  at  the  superior  margin.  Through  this  opening,  one 
branch  of  the  scissors  is  introduced  behind  the  iris  and  the  other  in 
front,  and  an  incision,  5  or  6  millimetres  in  length,  is  made  down- 
wards and  inwards.  If  the  opening  in  the  iris  does  not  seem  to  be 
wide  enough,  a  second  incision  is  made  downwards  and  outwards.  In 
this  way  an  iris  flap  is  formed,  which  contracts. 

To  simplify  the  operation,  as  also  to  avoid  the  contusion  inseparable 
from  the  introduction  of  the  scissors  and  the  escape  of  vitreous,  Sichel 
follows  von  Graeft's  original  method,  using  a  special  instrument  called 
an  iridotome  (^Fig.  74),  with  which  he  penetrates  the  anterior  chamber 
and  makes  one  or  two  incisions  in  the  pupillary  membranes  which  con- 
verge towards  the  pupil.  Galezowsky  has  also  devised  a  small  falci- 
form knife  for  this  operation.  The  double-edged  needle  which  von 
Graefe  used  in  separation  of  the  retina  may  also  be  very  conveniently 
used. 

In  cases  where  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  is  caught  in  the  cicatrix  and 
sets  up  a  prolonged  irritation,  Green  has  strongly  recommended  the 
following  proceeding  :  The  cornea  is  incised  with  a  straight  triangular 
knife  at  about  2  millimetres  from  its  external  margin,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  iris  is  pierced  ;  then  De  VVecker's  scissors  are  introduced  by 
the  opening — one  branch  behind  the  iris,  the  other  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  scissors  are  advanced  to  3  millimetres  beyond  the 
Opposite  pupillary  margin,  and  both  margins,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
membrane,  arc  divided  by  a  single  snip. 
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When,  from  atrophy  of  its  tissue,  the  iris  has  lost  its  power  of 
retraction  to  such  an  extent  that  section  of  that  membrane  does  not 
afford  a  sufficient  pupillary  opening,  simple  or  double  iridotomy  does 
not  suffice.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  considerable  exudation  behind 
the  iris,  with  disorganization  of  its  tissue  and  flattening  of  the  anterior 
chamber. 

In  such  serious  cases  Ad.  Weber  and  von  Graefe  advised  that  a 
double-edged,  slightly-curved,  lance-shaped  knife  should  be  used, 
which  should  be  made  to  traverse  the  cornea  near  its  external  margin, 
and  to  pass  behind  the  iris  nearly  to  the  opposite  border  of  the  cornea, 
at  which  point  it  should  be  brought  out  to  its  entire  breadth  from 
behind  the  iris.  All  the  tissues  should  be  cut  at  the  angles  of  the 
wound  with  a  pair  of  very  fine  scissors  (see  Fig.  79),  one  branch  of 
which  should  be  introduced  behind  the  iris,  while  the  other  remains 
in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  tissue  thus  circumscribed  is  removed 
with  a  strong  pair  of  capsular  forceps.  Later,  von  Graefe  made  use 
of  linear  section  for  this  kind  of  iridectomy  (compare  p.  396).  Bow- 
Fig.  151. 


man  also  operates  on  thick  secondary  cataracts  by  two  incisions  made 
simultaneously  with  two  triangular  knives  at  the  external  and  internal 
margins  of  the  cornea,  piercing  the  cornea,  the  iris  and  the  cataract. 
The  section  of  the  tissues  is  finished  with  scissors,  and  the  extraction 
is  effected  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  De  Wecker  also  uses  a  triangular 
knife,  which  he  introduces  in  its  entire  breadth  through  the  cornea  at 
its  superior  border,  at  the  same  time  incising  the  iris  and  secondary 
cataract ;  the  knife  should  be  directed  as  much  as  possible  parallel  to 
the  iris.  With  two  cuts  of  the  scissors,  which  begin  at  the  angles  of 
the  wound  and  converge  towards  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea,  he 
excises  a  triangular  portion,  which  must  be  extracted  with  iris  forceps. 
Another  method,  devised  by  Bowman,  may  be  had  recourse  to  in 
operating  on  adherent  secondary  cataracts.  In  consists  in  penetrating 
the  anterior  chamber  with  a  large  triangular  knife  at  the  superior  margin 
of  the  cornea.  When  the  point  of  the  knife  reaches  the  centre  of  the 
normal  pupil,  it  should  be  pushed  behind  the  iris  and  false  membranes 
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so  as  to  make  an  incision  4  millimetres  long  in  the  iris  and  capsule 
(Fig.  151).  The  portion  thus  circumscribed  is  excised  by  means  of 
small  scissors.  The  vertical  section,  a,  b,  should  only  be  made  when  we 
are  unable  to  detach  the  iris  from  the  opaque  particles  which  obstruct 
the  pupil. 

Kriiger  has  constructed  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  punch,  with 
which  he  removes  a  morsel  of  the  membranes  which  block  up  the  pupil. 
The  results  obtained  with  this  instrument  in  desperate  cases — of  which 
we  have  seen  two  remarkable  instances — deserve  the  greatest  attention. 


ART.  II. — Dislocation  of  the  Lens. 

The  lens  may  be  displaced  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  swings 
round  its  centre  of  rotation,  which,  however,  maintains  its  normal 
situation  {incomplete  dislocation)  ;  sometimes  the  lens  is  altogether  dis- 
placed {ectopia),  either  remaining  between  the  iris  and  the  vitreous 
body,  being  displaced  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  nasal  or  to  the 
temporal  side,  or  being  carried  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  into  the 
vitreous  body.  If  there  is  rupture  of  the  sclerotic,  it  may  be  found 
beneath  the  conjunctiva.  It  may  even  be  completely  expelled  from 
the  eye. 

The  symptoms  of  displacement  of  the  lens  are  very  characteristic. 

1.  Incomplete  Dislocation. — When  the  lens  is  removed  from 
its  normal  position,  the  iris,  which  was  in  apposition  to  its  entire 
anterior  surface,  loses  its  support.  There  is  then  an  undulatory  move- 
ment at  the  part  where  the  lens  is  absent ;  and  at  this  point  we  can 
see  a  tremulous  condition  whenever  the  eye  moves.  The  other  parts 
of  the  iris  are  pushed  forwards  by  the  margin  of  the  lens,  which  is 
nearer  to  the  cornea.  Consequently,  on  this  side,  the  anterior  cham- 
ber is  perceptibly  shallower,  whilst  it  is  deeper  at  that  part  where  the 
iris  has  lost  the  support  of  the  lens. 

When  the  dislocation  is  well  marked,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  with 
an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  the  margin  of  the  lens  thrown  backwards 
when  the  pupil  is  dilated.  The  margin  appears  as  a  black  line  on  the 
red  fundus  of  the  eye.  This  line  is,  like  the  equator  of  the  lens, 
convex,  and  divides  the  pupillary  field  into  two  parts.  An  experienced 
observer  will  at  the  same  time  notice  that  the  ophthalmoscopic  image 
of  the  fundus  is  formed  at  different  distances,  according  as  he  observes 
it  through  one  or  other  of  the  two  portions  into  which  the  pupillary 
field  is  divided. 

The  disturbance   in  vision   varies  with   the  degree  of  dislocation. 
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When  the  displacement  is  very  slight,  the  normal  visual  acuity  is 
scarcely  interfered  with,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  absence  of  accommodation.  If  the  movement  of  rotation  has 
been  sufficiently  great  to  throw  the  margin  of  the  lens  into  the 
pupillary  field  (the  pupil  being  dilated),  vision  is  very  much  disturbed, 
and  the  patient  may  suffer  from  monocular  diplopia.  If  the  luminous 
rays  gain  entrance  by  that  part  of  the  pupil  in  which  the  lens  lies,  we 
shall  find  a  strong  myopia  with  irregular  astigmatism. 

If  the  lens  before  displacement  was  affected  with  cataract,  disloca- 
tion may  restore  vision  to  that  eye,  by  removing  from  a  portion  of  the 
pupil  the  obstacle  which  the  cataract  offered  to  the  transmission  of 
luminous  rays. 

Etiology. — Any  traumatic  cause,  such  as  a  blow  sustained  on  the 
eye,  or  on  its  surrounding  parts,  may  determine  incomplete  dislocation 
of  the  lens.  This  is  all  the  more  easily  produced  if  there  already  exist 
such  predisposing  causes  as  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  body,  relaxation  or 
rupture  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  as  is  found  in  cases  where  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  eyeball  is  dilated  (sclerectasia  anterior).  In  such  cases 
the  dislocation  may  occur  spontaneously. 

At  other  times,  incomplete  dislocation  is  caused  indirectly  by  a 
portion  of  the  iris  being  engaged  in  a  peripheral  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea;  if  this  portion  of  the  iris  adheres  to  the  capsule,  the  lens  is 
also  involved  in  the  same  process. 

Again,  congenital  dislocation  of  the  lens  has  been  observed,  some- 
times even  in  both  eyes,  and  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  hereditary.  As  a  rule,  the  displace- 
ment increases  as  age  advances. 

Treatment. — When  the  displacement  of  the  lens  is  so  slight  that 
the  vision  does  not  suffer,  there  is  no  call  for  interference.  If  neces- 
sary, we  order  glasses  suited  to  the  state  of  the  refraction  and  accommo- 
dation. In  cases  where  the  movement  of  rotation  has  brought  the 
margin  of  the  lens  into  the  field  of  the  dilated  pupil,  and  the  lens  has 
become  opaque,  vision  may  be  re-established  by  an  artificial  pupil 
similar  to  that  made  in  zonular  cataract.  As  this  operation  is  always 
performed  so  that  the  artificial  pupil  is  clear  of  the  lens,  whether 
opaque  or  not,  the  eye  will  then  be,  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned, 
in  the  same  condition  as  after  cataract  extraction  (consult  Article  on 
Aphakia  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

2.  Complete  Dislocation. — The  tremulous  movement  of  the 
iris,  and  the  changes  in  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber,  will  be  the 
more  pronounced  the  greater  the  portion  of  iris  deprived  of  its 
support  by  the  dislocation  of  the  lens.  If  the  margin  of  the  dislocated 
lens  occupies  the  pupillary  field,  it  forms  a  curved  line,  which  is  of  a 
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gravish  color   to    focal  illumination,  but  appears  black    to   the  oph- 
thalmoscope. 

We  may  ascertain  the  portion  of  the  pupillary  field  in  which  the 
lens  is  absent  by  its  deeper  color,  and  by  the  absence  of  such  reflec- 
tions as  come  from  the  capsule  ;  which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  easily 
seen  with  focal  illumination  in  the  portion  of  the  pupillary  field  still 
occupied  by  the  lens. 

Again,  ophthalmoscopic  examination  not  only  reveals  the  edge  of 
the  lens  in  the  pupil,  but  also  the  difference  of  refraction  in  the  two 
portions  of  the  pupillary  field,  and  sometimes,  when  the  lens  acts  as  a 
prism,  we  see  simultaneously  two  ophthalmoscopic  images. 

On  examining  the  functional  condition  of  the  eye,  we  at  once  detect 
the  deficiency  in  the  accommodation  which  is  always  present.  The 
state  of  the  vision,  moreover,  depends  on  the  size  of  that  portion  of 
the  pupillary  field  which  is  deprived  of  the  lens.  When  the  margin  of 
the  lens  occupies  the  pupil,  even  when  it  is  retracted,  there  is  gener- 
ally, on  account  of  the  irregular  refraction  of  light  (astigmatism),  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  vision.  In  such  cases,  also,  patients  com- 
plain of  monocular  diplopia.  When  the  lens  no  longer  occupies  the 
pupil  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  possible,  either  by  a  stenopaic  slit,  or  by 
myotics,  to  make  the  light  enter  only  by  the  portion  of  the  pupil 
deprived  of  the  lens  ;  and  then  vision  may  be  considerably  improved 
by  very  strong  convex  glasses. 

If  the  lens  is  opaque,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  easy ;  for  we  then 
see  that  a  portion  of  the  pupil  has  been  rendered  free  of  the  pre- 
existing opacity,  and  the  eye  suddenly  recovers  to  a  certain  extent 
the  vision  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  the  cataractous 
lens. 

Etiology. — Dislocation  of  the  lens  is  sometimes  congenital,  and 
frequently  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  In  such 
cases  the  lens  is,  as  a  rule,  transparent,  but  smaller  than  in  the  normal 
condition,  or  even  in  part  wanting  (coloboma  of  the  lens).  Sometimes 
it  is  so  small  that  it  slips  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber 
whenever  the  patient  bends  his  head  forwards.  We  find  coinciding 
with  this  condition  a  certain  amount  of  amblyopia,  and  often  some 
nystagmus. 

When  the  displacement  of  a  transparent  lens  takes  place  suddenly, 
it  almost  always  is  the  result  of  an  injury  which  has  produced  relaxation 
or  rupture  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  In  every  case  the  displacement 
may  gradually  increase. 

The  dislocated  lens  sometimes  remains  transparent  for  a  length  of 
rime,  but  more  frequently  it  becomes  opaque,  either  immediately,  or  a 
few  months  after  the  accident. 
26 
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(a)  Dislocation  of  the  lens    into   the  anterior  chamber  is 

easily  diagnosed  whether  the  lens  preserves  its  transparency  or  becomes 
cataractous;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  generally  shrivelled.  A  transparent 
lens  enclosed  in  its  capsule  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber  as  a  very 
large  pearl,  and  may  remain  transparent  for  a  very  long  time.  Rarely 
is  its  presence  tolerated  without  producing  symptoms  of  irritation, 
which  are  specially  to  be  feared  when  the  lens  partially  rests  in  the 
pupil.  Sometimes  the  dislocated  lens  contracts  adhesions  with  the 
cornea  or  iris,  and  becomes  the  starting  point  of  some  serious  inflam- 
mation, which  may  threaten  the  existence  of  the  eye  (iritis,  irido- 
choroiditis,  glaucoma). 

When  there  is,  along  with  the  dislocation,  rupture  of  the  capsule,  the 
lens  substance  becomes  swollen  from  the  contact  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
and,  by  pressing  on  the  iris,  sets  up  an  irritation,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  lens  substance  has 
become  swollen. 

As  to  vision,  if  the  dislocated  lens  is  transparent,  the  patient  may 
still  be  able  to  see  very  near  objects,  the  increased  curvature  of  the 
lens,  and  its  distance  from  the  retina,  making  him  very  highly  myopic. 

Treatment. — In  dealing  with  a  dislocation  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  we  may,  first  of  all,  provided  there  are  no  inflammatory 
symptoms,  attempt  to  reduce  the  lens  in  the  following  matter  : 
Having  widely  dilated  the  pupil  with  atropine,  the  patient's  head  is 
laid  backwards,  and  gently  shaken  from  before  backwards  with  the 
surgeon's  two  hands.  If  the  lens  return  behind  the  iris,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  on  his  back,  and  the  pupil  must  be  kept  contracted  for  a 
considerable  time  with  eserine. 

If  the  lens  has  already  set  up  an  inflammation,  or  if  there  has  been 
a  rupture  of  the  capsule,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  its  reduction. 
We  may  try  to  protect  the  iris  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  lens 
by  keeping  it  dilated  with  atropine  ;  but,  should  the  irritation  persist, 
we  must  extract  the  lens  through  a  linear  incision  in  the  cornea,  or, 
better  still,  by  a  flap  incision. 

{b)  Dislocation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  body  produces 
a  tremulous  movement  of  the  entire  iris,  and  the  absence  of  the  cap- 
sular reflections.  With  focal  illumination,  and  more  clearly  with  the 
reflecting  mirror  of  an  ophthalmoscope,  we  can  detect  the  lens  in  the 
vitreous  body.  It  is  recognized  by  its  characteristic  form,  by  the 
peculiar  brightness  of  its  margin,  and  by  the  movements  which  it 
executes  round  the  portion  of  the  suspensory  ligament  to  which  it  is 
attached.  These  movements  resemble  those  of  a  door  on  its  hinges, 
and  are  easily  seen  when  the  eye  is  moved. 

The  vision  of  the  eye,  except  when  there  is  some  other  lesion  accom- 
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panying  the  dislocation,  is  such  as  is  found  in  an  eye  deprived  of  its 
lens  (consult  Article  on  Aphakia). 

A  lens  thus  displaced  in  its  capsule  may  retain  its  transparency  for 
a  long  time.  Sometimes  its  presence  in  the  vitreous  body  does  not 
occasion  any  inflammatory  symptom;  sometimes  it  sets  up  serious 
inflammation,  or  a  simple  non-inflammatory  glaucoma. 

Our  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case.  If  the  lens  does  not  cause  any  disturbance,  it  is  needless  to 
interfere  ;  if  it  becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  we  must  attempt  to 
remove  it  by  means  of  a  hook  or  curette,  after  having  made  an  iri- 
dectomy. 

(V)  Dislocation  of  the  lens  beneath  the  conjunctiva, 
after  rupture  of  the  sclerotic,  is  always  the  result  of  violent  injury.  It 
is  exclusively  observed  in  persons  whose  age  would  indicate  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  elasticity  of  the  sclerotic.  This  rupture  of  the  sclerotic 
generally  takes  place  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles,  at 
the  superior  and  internal  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Violent  injury,  which  alone  can  produce  dislocation  of  the  lens,  will 
also  give  rise  to  other  inflammatory  symptoms,  such  as  swelling  of  the 
lids,  subconjunctival  and  intraocular  hemorrhage.  When  it  is  pos- 
sible to  examine  the  eye,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  lesion  of  the  iris, 
a  portion  of  which  is  caught  in  the  sclerotic  wound ;  we  shall  find  that 
the  remainder  of  the  membrane  is  tremulous,  the  pupil  irregular  and 
without  capsular  reflections,  if  the  lens  has  been  dislocated  in  its 
capsule.  When,  however,  it  has  been  ruptured,  the  debris  will  be 
found  in  the  pupillary  field.  Again,  at  the  point  indicated,  a  small 
tumor,  having  the  characteristic  form  of  the  lens,  is  observed. 

We  may  remove  the  lens  through  a  small  incision  made  in  the  con- 
junctiva over  the  tumor.  A  compress  must  be  kept  on  for  several 
days. 

(a)  Complete  expulsion  of  the  lens  from  the  eye  has  been 
observed  after  such  severe  contusion  of  the  eyeball  as  has  produced 
a  large  wound  in  the  sclerotic  and  cornea — e.  g.y  after  a  blow  from 
the  horn  of  an  ox.  Strange  to  say,  eyes  damaged  in  this  way  have 
been  known  to  recover,  notwithstanding  the  serious  nature  of  the 
injury.  The  absence  of  the  lens  is  then  easily  detected  by  the  symp- 
toms already  indicated — viz.,  tremulous  iris,  absence  of  the  capsular 
reflection,  alteration  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  it  suffices  to  clear  the  wound,  to  excise 
the  herniae  of  the  iris,  and  to  apply  a  compressive  bandage. 

In  our  prognosis,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  notwithstand- 
ing an   apparent  recovery,  eyes  which   are  so  seriously  injured  often 
►me  atrophied.     This  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  due  to 
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the  enclosure  of  the  iris  or  ciliary  body  in  the  wound,  or  may  super- 
vene after  separation  of  the  retina.  We  must  also  consider  the  risk 
oi  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 


ART.  III. — Aphakia,  Absence  of  the  Lens. 

The  term  aphakia  is  applied  to  that  condition  of  an  eye  in  which 
luminous  rays  in  their  course  from  the  cornea  to  the  retina  do  not 
encounter  the  crystalline  lens,  which  has  either  been  removed  by 
operation,  or  has  been  dislodged  from  the  pupillary  field  by  disloca- 
tion. 

The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  :  Tremulous  iris,  its  support 
being  gone,  absence  of  the  capsular  reflections,  and,  again,  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye. 

The  refractory  power  of  the  eye  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  the  lens,  so  that  luminous  rays  are  no  longer  brought 
to  a  point  on  the  retina,  but  considerably  behind  that  membrane.  If 
the  eyeball  is  of  normal  length  we  have  thus  a  high  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia,  sometimes  complicated  with  astigmatism,  which  should  be 
corrected  by  strong  convex  or  cylindrical  glasses,  the  choice  of  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  lens  being  also  the  organ  of  accommodation  which  allows  the 
eye  to  see  near  at  hand  as  well  as  at  a  distance,  this  power  will  be 
absent  in  aphakia.  Eyes  in  which  the  lens  is  absent,  when  provided 
with  glasses,  can  only  see  distinctly  at  one  distance  ;  they  require  a 
different  glass  for  each  separate  distance  at  which  the  patient  wishes 
to  work.  The  methods  of  choosing  these  glasses  is  explained  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REFRACTION  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

Physiology. — When  luminous  rays  enter  the  eye,  they  encounter 
a  collection  of  refractive  media  denser  than  the  air  (cornea,  aqueous 
humor,  lens,  vitreous  body),  which  causes  them  to  deviate  in  the  same 
way  as  does  a  system  of  biconvex  lenses. 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  a  few  words  recall  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
formation  of  images  by  such  lenses,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  explain 
the  laws  of  refraction  in  the  eye. 

By  refraction  is  meant  the  deviation  which  a  luminous  ray  under- 
goes when  it  passes  from  one  medium  into  another.  Further,  we 
know  that  if  a  luminous  ray  passes  from  one  medium  into  a  denser,  it 

Fig.  152. 


F   IS   PRINCIPAL   FOCUS   OF   LENS. 

is  refracted  towards  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence,  whilst,  if 
into  a  rarer,  it  is  refracted  away  from  it. 

All  luminous  rays  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  after  being 
refracted  by  a  convex  lens,  converge  to  a  point  which  is  called  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens,  which  point  coincides  with  its  centre  of 
curvature.  For  example,  a  lens  made  of  a  convex  sphere,  which  has 
a  radius  of  curvature  of  25  centimetres,  will  have  its  focal  distance  at 
25  centimetres  (see  Fig.  152).  All  rays  which  come  from  a  great 
distance  are  practically  considered  as  parallel. 

The  more  the  luminous  source  approaches  the  lens,  the  farther  docs  the 
focus  recede  from  it.  If  the  luminous  point  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
curvature,  the  luminous  rays  which  come  from  it  are  parallel  to  each 
other  on  leaving  the  lens  j  they  do  not  form  a  focus.  If  the  luminous 
source  is  placed  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  lens,  the  refracted 
diverge,  and  do  not  come  together,  although  it  should  be  stated 
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that  their  prolongations  meet  in  front  of  the  lens  at  the  point  known 
as  the  virtual  focus. 

Luminous  points  situated  between  infinity  and  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture of  the  lens,  and  the  points  at  which  the  rays  emanating  from  these 
points  are  brought  to  a  focus,  are  said  to  be  conjugate  foci,  for  their 
relation  is  such  that  the  focus  and  luminous  point  are  reciprocally  the 
foci  of  each  other.  In  Fig.  153,  F  and /are  conjugate  foci,  for  if  the 
luminous  source  is  at  F,  the  focus  will  be  at/,  and  vice  versa,  C  being 
the  principal  focus. 

Refraction  of  Light  in  the  Eye. — In  the  normal  (emmetropic) 
eye,  the  refractive  power  of  the  dioptric  apparatus  is  such  that  lumi- 
nous rays  coming  from  a  very  distant  point  are  brought  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  on  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  (Fig. 

154). 

Fig.  153. 
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Again,  in  order  that  vision  be  clear  and  distinct,  the  focus  of  the 
luminous  rays  must  always  be  formed  on  this  layer  of  the  retina. 
This  condition  is  fulfilled,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  normal  eye  for 
distant  objects,  whose  image  is  thus  naturally  formed  on  the  retina 
by  the  simple  refractive  power  of  the  media  in  relation  with  the  length 

of  the  eye.     But  when   the  object  is 
Fig.  154.  brought  nearer,  the  luminous  rays,  in 

accordance  with  the  law  which  we 
have  stated,  are  brought  to  a  focus 
behind  the  retina,  which  does  not 
change  its  position  (Fig.  155).  Con- 
sequently the  image  of  the  near  object 
cannot  be  distinct.  Yet,  we  see  ob- 
jects distinctly  near  at  hand  as  well  as 
focus  of  rays  which  have  been  distance.     There  must,  therefore, 

PARALLEL  BEFORE    ENTERING  THE  ,  '  .  ' 

normal  eye.  be  some  change  in  the  eye,  the  inter- 

vention of  some  force  modifying  the 
relations  of  the  refraction  of  the  ocular  apparatus  and  its  length ;  this 
is  the  power  of  accommodation. 

Accommodation  of  the  Eye* — Modern  researches  have  demon- 
strated that  the  eye,  when  it  looks  at  a  distance,  is  in  a  state  of  abso- 
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lute  rest,  and  when  it  looks  near  at  hand  undergoes  the  following 
changes :  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more  convex  and 
approaches  the  cornea;  the  posterior  surface  scarcely  becomes  any 
more  convex,  and  does  not  perceptibly  change  its  position  (Fig.  156) 
(Cramer,  Helmholtz). 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  mechanism  of  accommodation. 
According  to  one  theory,  the  contractions  of  the  ciliary  muscle  bring 


Fig. 


COURSE   OF   LUMINOUS    RAYS    COMING    FROM    THE   NEAR    POINT,  F,  ENTERING   AN 
EYE   ACCOMMODATED    FOR    A   GREATER    DISTANCE. 


its  two  points  of  insertion — that  is  to  say,  the  periphery  of  the  iris  and 
choroid — nearer  each  other.  As  the  zonule  of  Zinn  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  choroid,  the  forward  movement  of  the  latter  must 
relax  the  zonule,  and  the  lens,  being  allowed  to  respond  to  its  own 
natural  elasticity,  becomes  more  convex.  H.  Miiller  is  of  opinion 
that  the  circular  fibres  may,  by  their  ciliary  processes,  press  on 
the  equator  of  the  lens,    thereby  making  it  more  convex ;  drawing 

Fig.  156. 


F,  ADAPTATION    OF    EYE    FOR    DISTANCE;    N,  ADAPTATION    FOR    NEAR;    S,    CANAL    01 
SCHLEMM;    a,  ANTERIOR   CAPSULE;    b,  POSTERIOR    CAPSULE. 

backwards  at  the  same  time  the  peripheral  insertion  of  the  iris. 
Simultaneously,  the  radiating  fibres  relax  the  suspensory  ligament  ; 
besides  they  draw  the  choroid  forward,  and  thus  increase  the  pressure 
of  the  vitreous  body  on  the  lens,  which  is  carried  forward  against  the 
iris;  but  the  iris,  being  contracted,  offers  resistance,  and  the  lens 
mes  more  convex,  as  it  were  yielding  at  that  point  where  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  iris. 
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This  much  is  certain,  that  accommodation  for  near  objects  is  effected 
by  the  lens  and  ciliary  muscle. 

Measurement  of  the  Accommodation. — We  have  already 
seen  that,  in  normal  conditions,  vision  for  very  distant  objects  requires 
only  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  and  that  the  accommodation  is 
called  into  play  in  proportion  as  the  object  at  which  the  person  is 
looking  is  brought  nearer  to  his  eye.  It  is,  therefore,  by  means  of  the 
accommodation  that  we  traverse  the  distance  between  the  distant  and 
near  points  of  distinct  vision.  This  distance  is  called  the  range  of 
accommodation.  Again,  as  the  accommodation  acts  by  increasing  the 
convexity  of  the  lens,  we  may,  following  the  example  of  Young  and 
Donders,  compare  the  lens  of  an  eye  at  rest  and  the  lens  of  an  eye 
accommodating  for  a  given  distance  to  two  convex  lenses  of  different 
strength. 

The  accommodative  power  of  an  eye  must,  therefore,  be  equal  to  the 
optical  effect  of  a  convex  glass,  which,  when  added  to  the  lens  in  a 
state  of  accommodative  rest  (punctum  remotum),  will  enable  the  eye 
to  see  the  near  point  of  distinct  vision  (punctum  proximum). 

The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  has  its  distant  point  of  distinct  vision 
at  infinity ;  if  its  punctum  proximum  is  at  10  centimetres  from  the  eye, 
the  range  of  accommodation  is  equal  to  a  convex  glass  which  has  a 
focus  of  10  centimetres.  All  rays  passing  through  that  glass  from  10 
centimetres  will  emerge  parallel,  and  are,  therefore,  brought  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina  when  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 

The  following  is  the  general  formula  which  is  used  to  calculate  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation  : — 

.1—1        1 

a  —  p         r  ' 

where  \  =  amplitude  of  accommodation  ;  p  =  distance  of  the  punc- 
tum proximum  from  the  eye ;  r  =  distance  of  the  punctum  remo- 
tum from  the  eye. 

In  the  emmetropic  eye,  we  know  that  r  =  oo ,  therefore  -  =  0 ; 
therefore  -£=  j  •  For  example,  when  the  punctum  proximum  is 
0m.20  from  the  eye,  we  have  ^  — -q^q  —  5  dioptries  (5  D).* 

In  the  myopic  eye  the  punctum  remotum  is  at  a  fixed  distance ;  if 
the  punctum  remotum  is  at  0m.50  from  the  eye  (myopia  =  ~~  =  2  D), 
and  the  punctum  proximum  at  0m.20  =  5  D,  we  have  i  =  5  D  —  2D 
=  8  D. 

In  the  hypermetropic  eye,  which  is  adapted  for  rays  which  converge 

*  By  dioptrie  is  meant  the  refractive  power  of  a  lens  which  has  a  focal  length  of 
i  metre.  A  lens  of  two  dioptries  has  twice  the  refractive  power  of  a  lens  of  one 
dioptrie ;   its  focal  length  is  therefore  50  centimetres. 
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to  a  point  situated  behind  the  retina,  i  is  negative,  and  therefore  must 
be  added    to  -.     If/  =  0m-20  and  —  r  =  0m10,  {   will   be   equal   to 

1    4.    J    =5D+  10D  =  15D. 

0.20     '    0.10  ' 

In  practice,  we  obtain  a  sufficiently  exact  result  by  finding  the 
farthest  and  nearest  points  of  distinct  vision  for  test-types  of  a  certain 
size. 

In  this  way  the  absolute  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  measured  ;  we 
have  still  to  examine  binocular  accommodation. 

In  the  normal  condition,  the  most  distant  point  of  distinct  binocular 
vision  is  the  same  as  that  of  monocular  vision.  But  the  near  point  is 
no  longer  the  same,  one  eye  alone  being  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a 
shorter  distance  than  the  two  eyes  together.  The  amplitude  of  the 
absolute  or  monocular  accommodation  thus  differs  slightly  from  that 
of  the  binocular. 

This  diminution  in  the  accommodation  is  easily  understood  when 
we  remember  that  to  see  an  object  near  at  hand  we  must  make  the 
eyes  converge  on  it.  There  is  a  limit  to  this  convergence,  and  as 
the  movement  of  accommodation  is  associated  with  the  movement  of 
convergence,  the  one  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  look  with  one  eye  only,  the  movement  of  accommoda- 
tion, which  is  then  not  limited  by  convergence,  may  be  greater. 

But  the  power  of  convergence  and  the  power  of  accommodation 
are,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  each  other,  as  may  be  proved  in 
the  following  manner:  If  we  look  with  both  eyes  at  an  object  at 
some  little  distance  (say  3  metres),  and  then  place  before  one 
of  the  eyes  a  weak  prism  with  its  base  turned  outwards,  which  has  the 
effect  of  diverting  the  retinal  image  towards  the  side  of  the  base,  the 
retinal  image  will  be  carried  beyond  the  fovea  centralis.*  At  first 
there  is  diplopia ;  to  correct  this,  the  eye  before  which  the  prism 
is  placed  converges,  so  that  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  that  is  to 
say  the  fovea,  is  turned  outwards.  Notwithstanding  this  movement  of 
convergence,  the  object  is  distinctly  seen  with  both  eyes,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  the  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  was  accom- 
panied with  accommodation. 

There  is  another  method  of  proving  the  independence  of  the  two 
movements.  When  we  look  at  an  object  close  at  hand  the  two  eyes 
converge  upon  it ;  if  now  a  weak  convex  glass  is  placed  before  one  eye, 
the  accommodation  of  that  eye  is  relaxed ;  yet  the  convergence  does 
not  diminish,  as  the  object  is  still  seen  singly.      By  observing  the  rela- 

*  The  fovea  centralis  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  retina.  In  order  that  an 
object  be  seen  singly  with  both  eyes,  an  image  must  be  formed  on  the  fovea  of  each 
retina,  or  at  least  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retime. 
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tions  between  convergence  and  accommodation,  we  can  measure  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation  for  any  given  degree  of  convergence, 
and  thus  obtain  the  relative  amplitude  of  accommodation. 

But  in  practice  it  is  specially  important  to  note  here  that  there  are 
two  distinct  parts  in  the  relative  power  of  accommodation ;  the  one  is 
negative,  the  other  positive.  To  understand  what  is  meant  by  this 
division  of  relative  accommodation,  let  us  take  the  following  com- 
parison : — 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  arm  can  lift  and  hold  suspended  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  a  weight  of  50  lbs.  at  the  height  of  a  metre;  if,  instead 
of  50  lbs.,  20  lbs.  be  taken,  the  entire  force  is  not  used,  and  a  force 
equal  to  30  lbs.  remains  unused  ;  therefore  it  can  sustain  a  weight  of 
20  lbs.  longer  than   one  of  50  lbs.     It  could  sustain  it  till  the  spare 

Fig.  156a. 
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force  of  30  lbs.  was  exhausted.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the 
weight  will  fall.  The  force  which  is  brought  into  requisition  is  called 
negative  force,  that  which  still  remains  at  our  disposal  the  positive  force. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  eye  for  the  muscular  force  of 
accommodation.  Everybody  knows  that  although  we  may  be  able  to 
read  certain  characters  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  eye,  yet  we 
cannot  do  it  for  any  length  of  time  without  fatigue  ;  whilst  if  we  try 
to  read  the  same  characters  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye,  a 
distance  varying  with  the  individual,  we  can  do  so  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

To  measure  the  negative  accommodation  (that  which  the  person  uses 
iu  reading  at  a  certain  distance),  the  strongest  convex  glass  which 
enables  him  to  see  as  distinctly  at  the  same  distance  is  placed  before 
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his  eye.  This  convex  glass  replaces  the  increased  curvature  which  the 
effort  of  accommodation  had  caused  the  lens  to  assume,  and  which  is 
now  no  longer  required  ;  the  eye  returns  to  a  state  of  rest.  The 
number  of  the  glass  indicates  the  degree  of  accommodation  employed 
— the  negative  accommodation. 

To  measure  the  positive  part  (that  which  the  person  has  still  at  his 
disposal),  we  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  we  mentioned  as 
being  applicable  for  the  arm.  If  the  arm  has  the  strength  to  support 
a  weight  of  50  lbs.,  and  if  we  require  to  add  to  the  weight  it  sustains 
10  lbs.  before  it  gives  way,  we  know  that  there  must  be  in  reserve  a 
force  represented  by  this  10  lbs.  When  an  eye  is  made  to  look  at  any 
object  we  can  always  determine  the  amount  of  accommodation  still  at 
its  command  by  placing  before  it  the  strongest  concave  lens  which 
allows  it  still  to  see  the  object  distinctly.  To  neutralize  the  effect  of 
this  glass  the  eye  is  obliged  to  call  into  action  all  the  accommodation 
at  its  disposal,  and  thus  this  glass  comes  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
positive  accommodation.  The  greater  the  amount  of  the  positive  accom- 
modation, the  longer  will  the  eye  be  able  to  see  at  the  same  distance. 


ANOMALIES   OF   REFRACTION   AND    OF   ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

ART.  I. — General  Considerations. 

The  physiological  considerations  which  have  occupied  our  attention, 
show  that  refraction  may  be  considered  as  that  force  which,  when  the 
eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  brings  luminous  rays  coming  from  very  distant 
objects  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  ;  and  this  force  depends  on  the  ana- 
tomical condition  of  the  eye.  Accommodation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  power  by  which  luminous  rays  coming  from  objects  nearer  at  hand 
are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina ;  it  is  that  power  which  allows  us 
to  see  with  equal  distinctness  at  almost  any  distance.  It  is  due  to 
muscular  contraction ;  therefore,  it  depends  on  the  activity  of  a  mus- 
cle, and  not  only,  as  does  refraction,  on  an  anatomical  condition  of 
the  eye. 

Considered  as  regards  the  power  of  refraction,  a  normal  eye  will  be 
so  constructed  as  to  unite  parallel  rays,  that  is  to  say,  those  coming 
from  a  great  distance,  upon  the  retina.  Donders,  whose  researches 
have  thrown  great  light  on  these  questions,  has  used  the  word  emme- 
fropia  to  signify  in  this  respect  the  normal  condition  of  eye  (from 
7>oy,  being  the  exact  measure,  d>^t  the  eye — Fig.  157,  E).  Be- 
sides the  normal  eye  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  anomalies  {ametropia)  : 
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ist,  Eyes  in  which  luminous  rays  coming  from  a  distance  unite  in  front 
of  the  retina  (Fig.  157,  M)  ;  2d,  eyes  in  which  luminous  rays  unite 
behind the  retina  (Fig.  157,  H). 

In  the  first  case,  the  refraction  being  too  strong,  or  the  eye  too  long, 
the  point  at  which  the  luminous  rays  intersect  is  too  near  the  cornea 
(Fig.  158);  the  distance  is  too  short.  Donders  called  such  an  eye 
brachy-metropic  (I3pa^u?:  short) ;   but,  as  we  shall  see,  this  anomaly 


Fig.  157. 


K,  EMMETROPIC   EYE. 


M,  MYOPIC   EYE. 


H,  HYPERMETROPIC  EYE. 


is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  term  myopia  has  always  been  applied, 
and  an  eye  thus  formed  has  preserved  its  classical  name  myopic  (fiueh, 
to  close). 

In  the  second  case  the  refractive  power  is  too  weak,  or  the  organ  too 
short,  so  that  the  point  at  which  parallel  rays  of  light  intersect  is 
behind  the  retina  (Fig.  159)  ;  it  is  beyond  the  proper  distance,  and 
the  eye  is  said  to  be  hypermetropic  (Imp,  above,  beyond,  fierpov,  io<p). 

Fig.  158. 


MYOPIC    EYE. 


Considered  then  as  regards  refraction,  myopia  is  the  opposite  condi- 
tion to  hypermetropia. 

Accommodation,  as  we  have  seen,  depends  on  a  muscular  effort. 
As  age  advances,  the  muscular  powers  diminish,  and  the  lens  becomes 
more  resistant,  and  its  curvature  less  easily  changed.  These  two 
causes  acting  together  gradually  put  the  near  point  of  distinct  vision 
(punctum  proximum,  P  P)  to  a  greater  distance   from  the  eye  (Fig. 
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160).  When  PP  recedes  beyond  a  certain  distance,  the  condition  is 
called  presbytia,  or  better,  presbyopia  (npe*/3v$j  old). 

Presbyopia  is  the  normal  condition  in  old  age.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  anomaly  ;  it  is  a  normal,  physiological  weakening  j  and 
we  shall  speak  of  it,  when  discussing  the  normal  eye,  as  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  senile  change  in  this  organ. 

As  to  anomalies  of  accommodation,  properly  so  called,  they  may  be 
situated  in  either  of  the  two  organs  on  which  this  function  depends — 

Fig.  159. 


HYPERMETROPIC    EYE. 

viz.,  the  lens  or  ciliary  muscle.  The  lens  may,  from  disturbance  of 
the  nutrition,  lose  its  elasticity ;  it  may  also  be  entirely  absent  (in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  after  cataract  extraction).  This  last  condition 
has  received  the  name  of  aphakia  (a,  privative,  and  (paxij,  lens),  and 
will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  hypermetropia,  since,  besides  the 
loss  of  accommodation,  it  naturally  produces  a  diminution  of  the 
refractive  power. 

The   muscle  of  accommodation  may  be — ist,  weakened;  2d,  para- 

Fig.  160. 


K 


P,      NEAR  POINT  AT  1 5  YEARS. 
p/?  m  30        u 

P",  "  40        " 

lyzed  from  some  central  disturbance,  or  by  the  action  of  atropine  ;  or 
3d,  it  may  be  in  a  state  of  spasm,  which  may  be  accidental,  or  the 
result  of  habitual  contraction,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  hypermetropic 
and  myopic  persons. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  diagnosis  of  these 
anomalies ;  for  detecting  and  determining  the  nature  of  any  ametropia ; 
for  the  examination  of  the  accommodation? 
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We  have  two  methods  of  diagnosis — ist,  trial  made  with  a  series  of 
glasses,  or  convex  and  concave  lenses  ;  2d,  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

If  we  place  the  test-types  at  six  metres  in  front  of  the  patient,  and 
if  at  this  distance  he  is  unable  to  read  No.  VI.,  there  may  be  some 
ametropia,  or  a  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness.  To  find  out 
which  of  these  conditions  is  present,  we  hold  in  front  of  his  eyes 
weak  convex  or  concave  glasses,*  beginning  with  a  comparatively 
weak  glass,  say  0.50  D  (half  a  dioptrie).  If  a  convex  glass  does  not 
impair  but  even  improves  the  vision,  the  person  examined  must  be 
hypermetropic;  if  it  is  improved  by  a  concave  glass,  then  we  are 
dealing  with  myopia. 

To  ascertain  the  degree  of  the  anomaly,  we  try  successively  the 
glasses  of  the  series,  proceeding  from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger. 
The  glass  which  gives  the  greatest  distinctness  of  vision,  and  allows 
the  patient  to  see  No.  VI.  at  6  metres,  indicates  the  amount  of  anomaly 
present.  It  is  convenient  to  represent  the  amount  of  ametropia  by  the 
refractive  power  of  the  glass  which  must  be  added  to  an  ametropic 
eye  in  order  to  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  Thus 
H  12  D  means  that  there  is  a  hypermetropia  requiring  a  convex 
glass  of  12  D(  -(-  12  D)  to  read  No.  VI.  at  6  metres  ;  M  20  D  indi- 
cates a  myopic  eye,  which  requires  a  concave  glass,  No.  20  D  (  —  20 
D),  to  obtain  the  same  result. 

To  diagnose  the  amount  of  hypermetropia,  we  must  stop  with  the 
strongest  glass  with  which  the  person  sees  best  at  a  distance  ;  in  myopia, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  choose  the  weakest  which  gives  distinct 
vision. 

The  second  method  of  diagnosis  consists  in  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion. This  method  is  quite  indispensable.  We  have  already  explained 
its  principle  (p.  27).  In  practice  we  use  a  refracting  ophthalmoscope, 
which  has,  at  the  back  of  the  reflecting  mirror,  the  series  of  convex 
and  concave  glasses  necessary  for  determining  the  refraction. 

*  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  trial-box  containing  two  series  of  lenses,  biconvex 
and  biconcave,  from  0.25  to  No.  20.  The  number  of  each  glass  indicates  its 
refractive  power  in  dioptries  (D);  the  sign,  -(-,  indicates  the  convex  or  positive 
glasses;  the  sign,  — ,  the  concave  or  negative  glasses. 

A  Dioptrie  equals  the  refraction  power  of  a  lens  having  a  focal  distance  of  I 
metre,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  refraction  in  accordance  with  the  metric 
system.  2  D  indicates  a  lens  having  two  units  of  refractive  power,  that  is,  a  focal  dis- 
tance of  50  centimetres.  3  D  is  a  lens  having  three  units,  that  is,  a  focal  distance  of 
about  33  centimetres.  20  D  equals  a  lens  of  20  units  and  a  focal  distance  of  5  centi- 
metres. 0.25  D  is  a  lens  having  only  a  quarter  of  a  unit,  that  is,  a  focal  distance  of  4 
metres;  0.50  D  is  half  a  unit,  or  a  focal  distance  of  2  metres. 

At  the  end  of  this  book  will  be  found  a  table  of  lenses  in  dioptries  with  the  cor- 
responding numbers  of  the  old  system. 
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ART.  II.— The  Various  Kinds  of  Spectacles. 

Before  pursuing  further  the  study  of  ametropia  and  of  the  anomalies 
of  accommodation,  we  wish  to  explain  the  various  kinds  of  spectacles 
used  in  ophthalmic  practice. 

i.  Glasses  suited  to  protect  the  eye  from  foreign  bodies,  or  from 
too  strong  a  light,  are  called  preserves.  They  are  made  of  ordinary 
plain  glass,  and  are  hence  neutral.  Most  frequently  they  are  of  a 
bluish  tint,  or  of  a  shade  called  smoked.  These  glasses  are  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  brightness  of  objects.  The  glasses 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  to  prevent  peripheral  rays  entering 
the  eye   beyond  their  margins.     For  this  purpose  we  sometimes  use 


Fig.  162. 


Fin   161 


glasses  shaped  like  a  watch-glass,  or  protect  the  lateral  parts  with 
pieces  of  taffeta. 

Such  spectacles  should  only  be  worn  out  of  doors,  in  broad  day- 
light, or  in  artificial  light.  If  the  glasses  are  too  dark  they  make 
the  eyes  very  sensitive  to  light,  and  may  also  produce  discomfort  from 
the  great  amount  of  heat  which  they  absorb. 

2.  Stenopaic  glasses  (<rrevoy,  narrow,  and  drf,  a  slit)  are  of  various 
forms.  The  trial  glasses  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  astigmatism, 
which  are  also  of  great  use  in  improving  vision  in  cases  of  permanent 
corneal  opacity,  consist  of  a  metallic  disc  with  a  handle.  This  disc  is 
provided  with  a  slit,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure 
(  Fig.  161) ;   moreover,  the  disc  can  be  rotated  in  its  frame,  so  that  we 
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may  turn  the  slit  in  every  direction.  Other  stenopaic  glasses  are  pro- 
vided with  holes  of  various  sizes  (Fig.  162).  Ordinary  spectacles  may' 
be  arranged  on  this  principle  by  partially  covering  them  with  black 
varnish,  so  as  to  leave  a  round  hole  or  a  slit  of  a  given  size  free  for 
vision. 

3.  Prismatic  glasses  are  also  used  in  ophthalmology.  Luminous 
rays  entering  a  prism  are  deviated  towards  its  base  (Fig.  163).  When, 
therefore,  a  prism  is  put  before  an  eye,  luminous  rays  will  be  displaced 

Fig.  163. 


LUMINOUS    RAYS    DEVIATED   TOWARDS   THE   BASE   OF   A   PRISM. 


on  the  retina  towards  the  base  of  the  prism.  As  the  retina  projects 
its  impressions  outwards  in  the  same  direction  in  which  luminous  rays 
approach  it,  the  object  seems  to  be  displaced  outwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  deviated  luminous  rays,  that  is  to  say, 
towards  the  same  side  as  the  apex  of  the  prism.  If,  therefore,  one 
eye  is  provided  with  a  prism,  there  must  be  binocular  diplopia.  The 
free  eye  sees  the  object  in  its  true  position,  the  other  sees  it  situated 
to  the  same  side  as  the  apex  of  the  prism. 

Fig.  164. 


APPARENT  POSITION,  I7,  OF  AN  OBJECT,  I,  TO  AN  EYE  PROVIDED  WITH  A  PRISM. 

Consequently,  when  a  prism  is  placed  in  front  of  the  left  eye,  with 
its  base  outwards,  the  object  is  seen  by  this  eye  towards  the  right,  the 
diplopia  is  crossed (Fig.  165).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  base  is 
inwards,  the  double  image  is  formed  to  the  left  of  the  object,  and  the 
diplopia  is  ho?nonymous  (Fig.  166).  If  the  base  is  turned  upwards  or 
downwards,  one  of  the  images  is  superimposed. 

We  find  that  when  the  prism  is  not  of  a  high  degree,  and  is  put 
with  its  base  outwards  before  an   eye,  the  diplopia  only  lasts   for  a 
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moment ;  the  second  image  approaches  the  object,  and  becomes  fused 
with  it.  When  this  has  taken  place,  if  we  examine  the  eye  behind 
the  prism,  we  shall  find  that  it  squints,  and  is  turned  inwards.  What 
then  has  taken  place  ?  The  explanation  is  contained  in  a  few  words. 
We  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  double  images,  and  instinctively  try 
to  bring  them  as  far  as  possible  into  one.  To  obtain  this  fusion,  so 
that  the  object  may  be  seen  singly,  each  of  the  two  images  must  be 
formed  at  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  eye  to  which  it  belongs,  or  at  least 


r  OF  A  PRISM  WITH  ITS  BASE  OUTWARDS  '.  THE  OBJECT  L  IS  SEEN  AT  i/  BY  THE 
LEFT  EYE.  THERE  IS  THEREFORE  DIPLOPIA,  AND  SINCE  THE  RIGHT  IMAGE  COMES 
PROM  THE  LEFT  EYE,  AND  THE  LEFT  FROM  THE  RIGHT,  THE  DIPLOPIA  IS  CROSSED. 

at  an  identical  and  corresponding  point  of  the  retina.  The  image  in 
the  eye  provided  with  a  prism,  the  base  of  which  is  turned  outwards, 
is  formed  externally  to  the  fovea  centralis ;  to  bring  the  fovea  to 
coin<  ide  with  the  position  of  the  image,  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye 
must  be  turned  outwards,  consequently  the  anterior  pole  is  turned 
inwards  by  an  isolated  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle. 

It  is  evident  that  the  muscular  contraction  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  prism  placed  in  front  of  the  eye. 
27 
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The  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  external  rectus  when  the  base  is 
turned  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Only,  whilst  the  internal 
muscle  can  overcome  a  prism  of  more  than  300  by  its  contractions, 
the  external  rectus,  in  normal  conditions,  can  scarcely  counteract  a 
prism  of  8°.  To  make  a  superimposed  diplopia  permanent,  a  prism  of 
20  or  30  with  its  base  upwards  or  downwards  is  sufficient. 

4.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  say  something  about  spectacle  glasses 
properly  so-called,  that  is  to  say,  about  convex  and  concave  lenses.    We 


ACTION  OF  A  PRISM  WITH  ITS  BASE  INWARDS  :  THE  OBJECT  L  IS  SEEN  AT  i/  BY  THE 
LEFT  EYE ;  THERE  IS  THUS  DIFLOPIA,  AND  SINCE  THE  LEFT  IMAGE  IS  SEEN  BY 
THE  LEFT  EYE,  AND  THE  RIGHT  BY  THE  RIGHT,  THE  DIPLOPIA  IS  HOMONYMOUS. 

must  here  recall  the  optical  law  which  says  tha.t  parallel  rays  entering  a 
biconvex  lens  emerge  as  convergent  rays,  and  form  a  real  but  inverted 
image  of  the  luminous  object  at  a  point  on  the  axis  of  the  lens  at  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  curvature,  which  point  is  called  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens  (Fig.  167,  F).  Reciprocally,  rays  coming  from  the 
principal  focus  emerge  parallel. 

Parallel  rays  entering  a  biconcave  lens  emerge  divergent,  and,  if  pro- 
jected backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays,  they  also  meet 
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Fig.  167. 


at  the  principal  focus  (Fig.  168,  F).  In  this  case  the  focus  is  virtual, 
as  is  also  the  image,  which  is  erect.  Reciprocally,  rays  coming  from 
the  focus  (or  rather  converging  rays  whose  prolongations  intersect  at 
the  principal  focus)  emerge  parallel  to  each  other. 

In  addition  to  these  lenses,  there  are 
also  plano-convex  and  plano-concave 
(Fig.  169,  B  and  E)  ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  strong  aberration  which  they  pos- 
sess, they  are  seldom  used  in  ophthal- 
mology. Meniscus,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  periscopic,  glasses 
are  more  convenient  (Fig.  169,  C  and 
F).  They  possess  the  advantage  of 
refracting  rays  at  some  distance  from 
the  centre  in  the  same  way  as  they 
refract  rays  at  the  centre  itself,  so  that 
persons  using  these  glasses  can  see  obliquely  through  them. 

Franklin' s  glasses  are  seldom  used.  They  are  composed  of  two  half 
lenses,  the  superior  half  being  concave  and  the  inferior  convex. 
Franklin  was  myopic  and  presbyopic,  so,  when  he  looked  at  a  distance, 
he  saw  through  the  superior  concave  half  of  his  glasses  and  his  myopia 


F,  PRINCIPAL  FOCUS  OF  THE  LENS. 


Fig.  168. 


BICONCAVE    LENS,  CAUSING    PARALLEL    RA.YS   TO    DIVERGE,  AND    UNITING  THE  BACK- 
WARD PROLONGATION  OF  THE  DIVERGING  RAY  AT  THE  VIRTUAL  FOCUS,  F. 


was  corrected  ;  when  he  wrote  or  read,  he  looked  through  the  inferior 
convex  half. 

Such  spectacles  are  very  useful,  and  may  be  employed  to  measure 
roughly  the  positive  and  negative  accommodation  (p.  410)  ;  the  con- 
jlass  indicates  the  amount  of  accommodation  already  expended, 
and  the  con<  ave  the  amount  still  in  reserve.  The  patient  is  examined 
by  making  him  read  alternately  with  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  glasses. 
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On  the  same  principles  glasses  of  double  focus  have  been  constructed. 
For  example,  the  superior  half  may  have  a  refracting  power  equal  to 
-j-  3  D,  whilst  the  inferior  is  equal  to  -j-  6  D  ;  or,  again,  we  may  have 
in  the  upper  half  a  refraction  of  —  4  D,  and  in  the  lower  of  -f-  4  D. 
The  two  halves  of  these  glasses  are  ground  in  a  single  piece,  and  are 
not  composed  of  two  separate  pieces  as  are  Franklin's. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  astigmatism,  we  shall  speak  of  cylindrical 
and  conical  glasses. 

Fig.  169. 


LENSES. 

In  treating  of  each  anomaly  in  particular,  we  shall  see  that  the 
choice  of  proper  glasses  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  ocular  therapeutics  ;  at  present  we 
shall  only  speak  of  the  influence  exerted  by  glasses  upon  vision. 

Convex  glasses  bring  the  near  (P)  and  the  remote  (R)  points  of 
distinct  vision  nearer  to  the  eye. 

Concave  glasses  have  the  opposite  effect ;  they  cause  rays  to  diverge, 
and  remove  the  point  R  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye. 

Fig.  170. 


THE   POINT   K    IS   THE   NODAL   POINT. 


The  change  in  the  positions  of  P  and  R  brought  about  by  using 
glasses  naturally  alters  the  accommodation  for  any  point,  convex 
glasses  diminishing  the  amount  of  accommodation  required,  whilst 
concave  increase  it ;  the  absolute  amplitude  is,  however,  not  percept- 
ibly altered  by  spectacles.  Again,  glasses  modify  the  size  of  an  image 
on  the  retina,  which  depends  on  the  arc  of  the  retina  subtended  by 
the  image;  and  the  farther  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  luminous 
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rays  is  from  the  retina,  the  larger  is  the  arc.  Thus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  making  rays  converge,  we  bring  the  point  of  inter- 
section (nodal  point)  forwards ;  consequently,  the  nodal  point  (K, 
Fig.  170)  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  retina,  and  the  images  are 

Fig.  171. 


larger.  Concave  glasses  on  the  other  hand  displace  the  nodal  point 
backwards  (Fig.  171),  because  they  diminish  the  convergence  of  the 
rays  ;  therefore  the  nodal  point  is  brought  nearer  the  retina  and  objects 
appear  smaller. 


ART.  III. — Influence  of  Age  on  Vision — Presby- 
opia, v 

As  age  advances  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  visual  acuteness  and  a 
gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accom?nodation. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  accompany  these  functional  disturb- 
ances are  the  following :  The  cornea  and  conjunctiva  lose  their  bril- 
liancy ;  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower  ;  the  pupil  contracts  j 
and  the  iris  loses  some  of  its  pigment,  becoming  more  transparent. 
The  hyaloid  membranes  are  thickened  by  the  addition  of  fresh  layers 
of  hyaline  substance,  so  that  they  also  lose  their  normal  transparency  ; 
indeed  sometimes  condylomatous  excrescences  are  formed,  which 
encroach  upon  the  adjacent  tissues  (Donders).  The  sclerotic  loses  its 
elasticity;  and,  since  the  media  are  not  so  clear,  the  fundus  is  less 
distinctly  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  vitreous  reflects  more 
light.  Age  especially  affects  the  lens,  which  becomes  denser  at  the 
centre  ;  it  takes  a  yellow  tinge  and  reflects  an  increasing  quantity  of 
light,  so  that  the  pupil  gives  a  yellowish-grayish  reflection.  This  may 
lead  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  incipient  cataract. 

All  such  changes  must  naturally  influence  the  visual  acuteness  (V). 
At  the  age.of  50,  the  visual  acuteness  is  diminished  by  about  1,  V=  $ ; 
at  60,  V  =  J ;  at  70,  V  =  -f ;  at  90,  V  =  $. 

1  in,  the  power  of  accommodation  is  also  diminished^  the  near  point 
of  distinct   vision   receding  gradually  from  the  eye.     At  10  years  of 
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age,  a  person  can  read  at  7  centimetres ;  at  20,  he  cannot  read  at  a 
nearer  distance  than  10  centimetres,  for  the  point  P  is  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  eye  ;  at  40,  the  distinct  point  of  vision  is  at  22  centi- 
metres;  at  50,  it  is  at  45  centimetres  ;  at  60,  it  is  at  85  centimetres, 
and  so  on.  These  figures  have  been  obtained  from  many  series  of 
observations  made  by  Donders. 

Is  the  cause  of  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  power  of  accom- 
modation to  be  sought  for  in  the  ciliary  muscle  alone,  or  is  it  to  some 
extent  due  to  changes  in  the  lens?  The  power  of  Briicke's  muscle, 
so  far  as  its  capacity  grows  and  decreases  with  the  general  muscular 
powers,  does  not  diminish  at  the  age  at  which  we  find  a  diminution 
of  the  power  of  accommodation  ;  but  the  lens,  becoming  more  and 
more  dense,  presents  a  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  this  muscle. 
Again,  we  find  that  the  diminution  of  the  accommodation  keeps  pace 
with  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens.  For  the  same  reason  the  refractive 
power  of  the  eye  also  decreases,  so  that  at  about  70  years  of  age  the 
point  R  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye,  in  normal  conditions  it 
is  beyond  infinity,  causing  a  slight  amount  of  hypermetropia. 

But  in  enumerating  the  physiological  causes  of  the  diminished  range 
of  accommodation,  we  must,  in  the  second  place,  add  to  the  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  lens  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  muscle  of 
accommodation.  This  diminution  of  power,  which  only  comes  on  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  as  a  part  of  the  general  decline  of  the 
muscular  strength,  is  of  all  the  greater  importance,  that  the  sclerosis 
of  the  lens  requires  then  a  much  greater  force  to  produce  the  accom- 
modative changes. 

When  the  loss  of  power  of  accommodation  is  so  great  that  the  near 
point  of  distinct  vision  is  at  least  at  22  centimetres  from  the  eye,  we 
say  that  the  person  is  affected  with  presbyopia. 

A  person  so  affected  generally  finds  that  he  cannot  read  so  easily  as 
formerly,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  the  eye  is  fatigued  or  the 
light  bad,  and  he  is  obliged  to  hold  the  book  at  a  greater  distance 
whilst  he  tries  to  let  the  light  fall  on  it  as  much  as  possible.  At  the 
new  distance,  the  letters  are  less  easily  recognized,  and  reading  be- 
comes disagreeable  at  first  in  artificial  light,  and  before  long,  in  ordi- 
nary daylight  also.  From  this  time  the  person  is  said  to  be  presby- 
opic. This  begins  in  emmetropia  at  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of 
age,  subject  to  slight  individual  differences. 

The  degree  of  presbyopia  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  convex 
glass  which  brings  the  near  point  of  the  person's  distinct  vision  to 
about  22  centimetres.  Let  this  point  be  40  centimetres  ;  if  we  wish 
to  find  what  glass  will  allow  him  to  see  at  22,  we  must  make  the  follow- 
ing calculations :  — 
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An  emmetropic  eye,  without  accommodation,  to  be  adapted  for  22 
centimetres,  must  have  its  power  of  refraction  increased  by  -^-=4.5  D. 
The  presbyopic  eye  with  which  we  are  dealing  has  a  power  of  accom- 
modation   which    increases    its    refractive    power   by     *-   =  2.5  D. 

Consequently  there  is  a  difference  between  the  power  of  accommoda- 
tion which  it  still  possesses  and  that  which  is  required,  equal  to  a  con- 
vex lens  of  4.5  D  —  2.5  D  =  2  D.  No.  -f  2D,  therefore,  indicates 
the  convex  glass  which  is  necessary,  as  also  the  degree  of  presbyopia. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  presbyopia  in  hypermetropia  and 
myopia. 

A  hypermetropic  eye  becomes  sooner  presbyopic  than  an  emmetropic 
one.  It  already  requires  a  part  of  its  accommodation  to  see  at  a 
distance  ;  and,  therefore,  at  an  early  age  has  not  a  sufficient  range  of 
accommodation  for  near  vision.  In  hypermetropic  eyes,  the  presbyopia 
is  measured  after  the  hypermetropia  has  been  corrected  ;  and  the  glass 
which  is  required  for  work  must  correct  both  the  defective  refraction 
and  the  loss  of  accommodation.  For  example,  if  the  hypermetropia 
be  3  D,  when  the  punctum  proximum  is  at  40  centimetres  (presb.  = 
2  D),  the  glass  required  for  distinct   vision  near   at  hand  is  3  -f-  2  = 

50. 

There  are  some  cases  of  myopia  which  never  become  presbyopic. 
In  such  cases,  the  point  R,  the  remote  point  of  distinct  vision,  is  never 
beyond  22  centimetres.  But  when  the  degree  of  myopia  is  less,  the 
eve  becomes  presbyopic  with  age,  although  at  a  more  advanced  age 
than  in  emmetropia,  and  this  circumstance  has  led  people  to  suppose 
that  they  were  getting  less  myopic.  In  reality,  the  myopia  does  not 
diminish,  for  the  distant  point  of  distinct  vision,  R,  remains  the  same, 
only  the  near  point,  P,  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
degree  of  presbyopia  is  measured  in  myopia  in  the  same  way  as  in 
emmetropia. 

Treatment  of  Presbyopia. — When  we  detect  the  first  symptoms 
of  presbyopia,  by  the  patient  complaining  that  his  eyes  become  easily 
fatigued,  especially  with  reading  at  night,  that  letters  appear  to  him 
less  distinct,  and  that  small  objects  are  no  longer  seen  distinctly,  as 
they  have  to  be  held  at  some  distance  from  the  eyes,  we  should  pre- 
scribe such  convex  glasses  as  will  allow  him  to  see  near  at  hand  for  a 
longer  time,  and  without  fatigue. 

We  must  not  in  these  cases  allow  the  patient  to  do  without  his 
glasses,  and  so  fatigue  his  eyes  under  the  vain  pretext  of  strengthening 
them  by  exercising  them  ;  experience  shows  that  such  exercise,  far 
from  strengthening  the  eyes,  serves  only  to  weaken  them. 

At  first,  a  presbyopic  person  will  use  a  very  weak  convex  glass,  No. 
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0.50  D,  for  example,  and  will  find  the  need  of  so  doing,  especially  in 
the  evening.  When  the  patient  can  work  in  daylight  without  fatigue, 
it  is  then  better  to  abstain  from  wearing  glasses,  reserving  them  for 
work  done  by  artificial  light.  As  age  advances,  and  as  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  eye  decreases,  the  presbyopia  requires  to  be  corrected 
by  stronger  and  stronger  convex  glasses ;  and  the  question  comes  to 
be,  how  do  we,  in  each  individual  case,  determine  the  lenses  necessary 
to  correct  the  amount  of  presbyopia  ?  These  glasses  may  be  found  by 
trial  with  the  series  of  convex  glasses,  beginning  with  the  weakest.  We 
select  the  first  glass,  which  allows  a  patient  to  read  with  comfort  at  22 
centimetres  from  his  eyes,  for  it  is  evident  that  with  this  glass  he  can 
work  still  more  easily  at  30  or  35  centimetres,  which  is  the  distance 
generally  preferred  for  reading  or  writing. 

As  the  range  of  accommodation  of  emmetropic  eyes  decreases,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  proportionately  with  the  age  of  the  person, 
it  has  been  possible  to  construct  a  table  which  approximately  gives  the 
glass  required  to  correct  the  presbyopia  for  any  given  age. 


Age. 

Number  of  Glass. 

45 

+ 

0.75  D 

5o 

+ 

1.50 

55 

+ 

2.25 

60 

+ 

3 

65 

+ 

4 

70 

+ 

5 

75 

+ 

6 

80 

+ 

7 

Although  the  convex  glasses  indicated  in  the  above  table  may  suffice 
in  emmetropia  as  the  starting  point  of  our  examination,  we  must  also 
take  into  account  in  our  ultimate  selection  any  special  circumstances 
in  the  case.  When  a  presbyopic  person  is  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  his 
occupation,  to  work  at  very  small  objects  and,  therefore,  at  very  short 
distances,  we  must  then  select  a  stronger  glass  than  that  which  a  per- 
son at  his  age  ordinarily  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  weaker  glasses 
suffice  for  persons  who  work  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  at  which  a 
book  is  held  (for  example,  artists,  musicians,  etc.).  Proper  glasses  may 
easily  be  chosen,  according  to  the  principles  already  established,  by 
direct  trial  with  convex  glasses. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  must  avoid  giving  too  strong  glasses  at  first. 
Although  the  patient  may  be  able  to  see  well  with  them  for  the  moment, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  use  them  constantly  on  account  of  the  sensations 
of  dizziness,  twitching,  and  even  nausea,  which  are  occasioned.  The 
same  thing  occurs  when  much  stronger  glasses  are  given  than  the 
patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Hence,  it  is  better  for  the 
first  time  to  prescribe  glasses  which  are  rather  too  weak,  and  afterwards 
gradually  to  replace  them  by  stronger  ones. 
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Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  form  of  spectacles  which  a  presbyopic 
person  should  use.  Round  or  oval  glasses  are  most  generally  used,  and 
are  the  most  suitable.  For  persons  who,  while  at  work,  wish  occa- 
sionally to  look  at  a  distance  without  removing  their  glasses,  we  may 
make  a  special  form  of  spectacle  frame  (flattened  above),  so  that  they 
can  see  over  the  tops  of  the  glasses.  In  like  manner,  when  persons 
are  hypermetropic  or  myopic,  we  may  give  glasses  with  a  double  focus. 

When  we  order  strong  convex  glasses,  the  two  glasses  should  be 
fixed  nearer  each  other  than  when  we  order  weaker  spectacles ;  for  a 
presbyopic  person  must  look  as  much  as  possible  through  the  external 
parts  of  the  lenses,  for  the  following  reason  :  The  use  of  strong  con- 
vex glasses  for  near  objects  notably  deranges  the  accommodative  func- 
tions and  the  convergence  of  the  eyes,  the  former  being  weakened  and 
the  latter  augmented,  in  a  marked  degree,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  object. 

This  convergence,  if  it  exceed  a  certain  amount,  becomes  the  source 
of  the  fatigue  which  persons  complain  of  who  have  begun  to  wear  con- 
vex glasses,  or  have  made  a  change  in  the  strength  of  the  lenses,  or  are 
using  them  too  strong.  We  may  supply  this  convergence  by  prismatic 
glasses  with  the  base  turned  inwards,  which,  therefore,  deviate  inwards 
rays  of  light  coming  from  an  object,  and  outwards  the  image  as  seen 
by  the  eye.  If  now  we  look  at  a  biconvex  lens,  we  see  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  two  prisms  with  their  bases  in  opposition 
to  each  other  j  the  summit  of  one  is  outwards,  and  the  presbyopic  per- 
son must  look  through  this  external  part  of  the  biconvex  glass,  if  he 
would  save  the  muscles  of  his  eye  the  effort  of  extreme  convergence. 
In  cases  of  true  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti,  convex  glasses  must 
be  combined  with  prisms,  as  will  be  fully  explained  in  our  chapter  on 
diseases  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  (See  chapter  on  Muscular  Affec- 
tions of  the  Eye.) 


ART.  IV.— Hypermetropia. 

Any  eye  is  said  to  be  hypermetropic  in  which  rays  from  a  distance, 
instead  of  uniting  on  the  retina,  unite  behind  that  membrane  (Fig. 
i  7  2  .  Instead  of  being  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  they  produce 
on  it  only  diffuse  circles  of  light.  The  refractive  power  of  a  hyper- 
metropic eye  is  insufficient  in  proportion  to  its  length.  To  unite  on 
the  retina  of  such  an  eye,  luminous  rays  must  be  convergent  previous  to 
entering  it.  All  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  point  strikes  the  eye  in  par- 
allel or  divergent  rays,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point 
from  the  eye.    For  this  reason  hypermetropic  eyes,  being  unable  to  bring 
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to  a  focus  on  the  retina  the  rays  which  exist  in  nature,  cannot,  by  means 
of  their  refraction  alone,  see  distinctly  any  objects,  whatever  be  their 
distance. 

But  parallel  or  even  divergent  rays  may  be  rendered  convergent 
by  means  of  a  biconvex  lens.  If  then  we  wish  to  procure  for  the 
hypermetropic  eye  convergent  rays  which  it  can  bring  to  a  focus,  we 
must  place  before  it  a  convex  glass  (Fig.  173).  The  refractive  power 
of  this  glass,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  dioptries  which  must  be 

Fig.  172. 


HYPERMETROPIC   EYE  AT   REST;    THE   FOCUS   IS    PLACED   BEHIND   THE    RETINA. 

added  to  place  the  hypermetropic  eye  in  a  suitable  condition  for  focus- 
ing parallel  rays  on  the  retina,  will  indicate  the  degree  of  hyperme- 
tropia.  Thus,  if  a  convex  glass  of  4  D  allows  the  patient  to  read  No. 
VI.  of  the  test  scale  at  6  metres,  the  hypermetropia  is  4  D  (H  =  4  D)  ; 
if  it  is  2.50  D,  the  hypermetropia  is  2.50  D  (H  2.50  D). 

A  convex  glass  acts  by  bringing  the  focus  of  the  luminous  rays  from 
behind  the  retina  on  to  its  surface,  and  the  number  of  dioptries  which 

Fig.  173. 


FOCUS   F   OF   A    HYPERMETROPIC    EYE   BROUGHT    TO    F'    ON   THE   RETINA    BY   A 

CONVEX    LENS. 

must  be  added  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  to  do  so,  expresses 
the  degree  of  hypermetropia.  The  number  of  the  strongest  convex 
glass  with  which  we  can  attain  the  greatest  visual  acuteness  is  the 
number  of  dioptries  which  must  be  so  added. 

A  very  important  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  two  different 
kinds  of  hypermetropia — viz.,  latent  hypermetropia  (HI),  and  manifest 
hypermetropia  (Hm).  The  hypermetropic  eye,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  cannot  in  its  static  condition  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  the 
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retina  ;  but  if  such  an  eye  makes  an  effort  of  accommodation,  the 
lens  is  rendered  more  convex,  and  its  refractive  power  is  increased  ; 
and  if  the  increased  refractive  power  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  the  glass 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  hypermetropia,  this  last  is  corrected,  and 
parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  (Fig.  174). 

At  the  first  glance,  it  might  seem  to  us  that  an  eye,  in  which  the 
defective  refraction  is  concealed  by  its  power  of  accommodation,  was 
normal,  or,  at  least,  when  the  accommodation  is  not  sufficient  to 
correct  the  hypermetropia,  that  the  hypermetropia  was  much  less  than 
it  is  in  reality.  The  hypermetropia  which  shows  itself  notwithstanding 
the  accommodative  efforts  of  the  patient,  and  which  we  may  recognize 
and  measure  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  is  the  manifest  hyper- 
metropia. For  example,  we  may  find  that  the  glass  with  which  a 
patient  sees  best  at  a  distance  is  -f-  2  D,  consequently  there  is  a 
hypermetropia  of  2  D;  again,  on  paralyzing  the  accommodation  with 
atropine,  we  find  that  a  glass  of  6  D  is  required  to  bring  parallel  rays 
to  a  focus  on  the  retina  ;  therefore  the  total  hypermetropia  is  6  D.     The 

Fig.  174. 


HYPERMETROPIC    EYE;    PARALLEL    RAYS  ARE    BROUGHT  FROM   THE    FOCUS  F  TO  THE 
RETINA   AT    F/  BY   AN   EFFORT   OF    ACCOMMODATION. 

increase  of  hypermetropia  which  is  found  after  the  action  of  the  atro- 
pine, is  the  latent  hypermetropia  ;  in  our  example  it  is  6  —  2  =  4  D. 

Hypermetropia  in  general  embraces  three  varieties,  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  are  only  different  degrees  of  the  same.  They  are 
— absolute  hypermetropia,  relative  hypermetropia  and  facultative  hyper- 
metropia. 

Absolute  hypermetropia  is  the  highest  degree.  In  this  case  the 
eye  is  in  such  a  condition  that,  with  the  greatest  possible  effort  of 
accommodation,  it  cannot  neutralize  the  defect  in  its  refraction  so  as 
to  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  It  always  requires 
convex  glasses  for  distant  vision. 

In  relative  hypermetropia,  the  defect  of  refraction  is  less,  and 
the  patient  may  succeed  in  bringing  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  his 
retina  by  a  great  effort  of  accommodation.  But,  in  exercising  this 
amount  of  accommodation,  he  makes  his  eyes  converge,  in  consequence 
Of  the  physiological  relations  which  subsist    between  the  internal  recti 
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and  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  some  near 
object. 

The  patient  is  rarely  conscious  either  of  the  effort  of  accommodation, 
or  of  the  convergence,  and  the  eye  instinctively  adapts  itself  for  the 
most  distinct  vision. 

Again,  there  is  another  and  still  weaker  degree  of  hypermetropia, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  facultative.  In  it  the  patient  can 
focus  parallel  rays  by  a  very  simple  effort,  without  using  a  large 
amount  of  his  accommodation,  so  that  his  optic  axes  preserve  their 
parallelism.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  sees  as  clearly  with  a 
convex  glass  as  without  it,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  his  eye 
normal  (emmetropic). 

When  we  examine  any  patient  as  to  the  state  of  his  refraction  in  the 
manner  already  indicated,  we  cannot  fail  in  our  diagnosis  of  hyper- 
metropia ;  but  other  circumstances  may  have  already  led  us  to  suspect 
its  presence.  These  circumstances,  however,  will  be  more  easily 
understood  when  we  speak  of  the  causes  of  hypermetropia. 

Hypermetropia  is  generally  congenital ;  but  it  may  also  be  acquired, 
as  in  cases  where  the  lens  is  absent,  and,  again,  when  ulcerative  pro- 
cesses lead  to  cicatricial  flattening  of  the  cornea.  The  flatter  the 
cornea  the  less  does  it  refract  luminous  rays.  Further,  senile  changes 
produce  a  certain  flattening  of  the  lens,  and  thus  diminish  the  power 
of  refraction.  Lastly,  we  find  a  certain  disposition  to  hypermetropia 
in  cases  of  glaucoma. 

But  congenital  hypermetropia  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  is  caused  by  the  anatomical  form  of  the  eyeball.  Hyperme- 
tropic eyes  are  smaller  and  rounder,  and  have  a  shorter  antero- 
posterior diameter  than  normal  eyes.  By  making  such  an  eye  turn 
as  far  as  possible  inwards,  we  see  that  the  eyeball  is  relatively  flatter 
from  before  backwards.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in 
the  development  of  these  eyes.  This  arrest  of  development  is  also 
observed  in  the  orbits,  which  are  narrower,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
entire  face. 

The  faces  of  hypermetropic  people  are,  as  a  rule,  flatter,  and  the 
eyes  seem  to  be  farther  apart,  especially  if  the  degree  of  hypermetropia 
is  high. 

Again,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  eye  the  fovea  centralis  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  consequently  the  axis  of 
vision  passes  more  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea  than 
in  the  normal  eye.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  hypermetropic  persons 
the  eyes  are  turned  slightly  outwards  when  they  wish  to  bring  any 
object  at  which  they  may  be  looking  into  the  axis  of  vision.  Hence 
persons  who  have  a  very  high  degree  of  hypermetropia  may  even 
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appear  to  be  affected  with  divergent  strabismus.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  in  such  cases  the  strabismus  is  only  apparent. 

Much  more  frequently  we  find  hypermetropia  associated  with  con- 
vergent strabismus ;  and  so  generally  is  this  the  case  that  when  we 
have  a  convergent  strabismus  we  should  always  suspect  the  presence 
of  hypermetropia  (see  chapter  on  Strabismus). 

Thus,  by  simple  inspection,  without  having  recourse  to  examination 
with  glasses,  we  can  often  detect  a  pronounced  hypermetropia.  Again, 
patients  never  fail  to  tell  us  that  they  do  not  see  so  well  near  at  hand 
as  at  a  distance,  and  that  their  eyes  get  very  easily  tired  when  their 
work  requires  close  application.  This  feeling  of  fatigue  in  the  eyes  is 
accompanied  with  pains  in  the  periorbital  region,  and  sometimes  with 
headache.  This  is  a  symptom  which  at  once  sets  us  on  the  track  of  the 
diagnosis..  Hypermetropic  people,  especially  if  they  work  on  objects 
close  at  hand,  and  if  their  hypermetropia  is  high  or  the  power  of 
accommodation  diminished,  cannot  be  assiduous  at  their  work  ;  they 
are  obliged  to  stop  it  from  time  to  time  to  take  rest. 

When  we  place  a  feeble  convex  glass  before  a  hypermetropic  eye, 
the  patient  sees  at  least  quite  as  well  at  a  distance  with  it  as  he  did 
without  it,  because  part  of  the  accommodation  which  he  required  to  see 
at  a  distance  is  now  relieved.  If  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  so 
great  that  his  unaided  accommodation  cannot  neutralize  it,  he  will 
even  see  better  at  a  distance.  This  one  fact,  that  distant  vision  is  as 
good  with  the  convex  glass  before  the  eye,  or  even  better,  renders  the 
diagnosis  of  hypermetropia  certain.  Its  degree  is  expressed,  as  we 
have  already  said,  by  the  strongest  convex  glass  which  gives  the 
maximum  of  visual  power. 

On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  the  direct  method,  the  accom- 
modation of  both  the  surgeon  and  the  patient  being  perfectly  at  rest, 
the  emmetropic  examiner  can  distinctly  see  the  fundus  only  by  using 
a  convex  glass.  The  strongest  convex  which  he  can  use  for  this  pur- 
pose indicates  the  amount  of  hypermetropia. 

If  the  examiner  replaces  the  convex  glass  by  calling  into  action  his 
own  accommodation,  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  fundus,  and,  if  he  can 
estimate  the  effort  of  accommodation  which  he  makes,  he  may  even 
determine  the  amount  of  hypermetropia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  when  the  eye  which  is  being  examined  is  highly 
hypermetropic,  we  can  at  a  greater  distance  see  some  of  the  details  of 
the  fundus  by  simply  illuminating  it  with  a  mirror  without  using  the 
correcting  lens.  The  image  thus  perceived  is  a  direct  image,  as  may 
easily  be  ascertained  by  causing  the  patient  to  make  slight  lateral 
movements  with  the  head,  or  by  rotating  the  mirror,  for  the  image  is 
then  displaced  in  the  same  direction. 
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Mention  must  here  be  made  of  a  peculiar  state  of  vision  which  has 
been  described  by  various  authors  under  the  names  of  hebetudo  visus, 
kopiopia  and  presbyobic  amblyopia,  and  for  which  the  term  asthenopia 
has  now  been  adopted.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  this  important 
symptom,  which  so  generally  accompanies  hypermetropia.  We  have 
already  seen  that  what  distinguishes  an  emmetropic  person  from  a 
hypermetropic,  is  that  the  latter  must  use  some  of  his  accommodation  to 
see  at  a  distance.  An  emmetropic  person  has,  during  youth,  ordinarily 
at  his  disposal  a  great  power  of  accommodation,  which  allows  of  his 
seeing  distinctly  from  great  distances  to  within  10  or  15  centimetres 
(4  or  6  inches)  of  his  eye.  As  a  rule,  for  his  usual  occupations  he  only 
uses  a  portion  of  this  power,  perhaps  a  half;  consequently  he  holds 
in  reserve  a  quantity  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  long  continuance  of  the 
muscular  work.  The  hypermetropic  person,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
already  used  some  of  his  accommodation  to  see  at  a  distance,  and  when 
he  wishes  to  look  near  at  hand,  he  has  not  so  much  more  at  his  dis- 
posal. Thus,  after  a  certain  time,  the  hypermetropic  eye  becomes 
tired  and  even  incapable  of  continuing  its  work  notwithstanding  all  its 
efforts.  We  have  then  a  group  of  symptoms,  which  have  been  united 
under  the  name  of  asthenopia  (a,  privative,  cdhoq,  force,  &$,  the  eye). 
The  patient  affected  with  this  weakness  tells  us — "  When  I  begin  to 
read  or  write,  at  first  I  see  very  well ;  but,  after  using  my  eyes  for  some 
time,  I  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  them  and  of  pressure  on  the 
forehead ;  the  letters  of  the  book  which  I  am  reading  get  mixed  to- 
gether, and  I  am  obliged  to  stop.  After  a  short  rest,  after  rubbing  my 
eyes,  I  can  begin  anew,  only  to  feel  again  fatigued  ;  and,  having 
struggled  on  for  a  short  time,  at  last  I  feel  quite  unable  to  continue  my 
work.  In  the  morning,  I  am  less  easily  fatigued  ;  the  same  is  true  on 
Monday  after  the  rest  of  Sunday." 

Soone/r  or  later,  any  hypermetropia  is  complicated  with  asthenopia. 
Again,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  facultative  hypermetropia,  as  long 
as  the  individual  is  young,  and  his  power  of  accommodation  good, 
there  is  no  asthenopia ;  but  when  he  becomes  older,  presbyopia  super- 
venes, the  quantity  of  reserve  accommodation  is  diminished,  and  asthe- 
nopia shows  itself.* 

The  age  at  which  asthenopia  appears  in  cases  of  facultative  hyper- 
metropia is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  hypermetropia,  and  asthe- 
nopia is  met  with  sometimes  still  earlier,  but  only  in  a  passing  form, 
among  those  hypermetropic  persons  who  have  suffered  from  general 

*  Asthenopia,  which  we  consider  here  in  connection  with  hypermetropia  and 
accommodation  [accommodative  asthenopia),  may  also  be  produced  by  weakness  of 
the  internal  recti  muscles  (muscular  asthenopia)  or  the  hyperesthesia  of  the  retina 
(retinal  asthenopia). 
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debility,  loss  of  blood,  serious  disease,  etc.,  preferably  among  those 
who  require  to  see  very  near  at  hand,  as,  for  example,  those  who  do 
fine  needle-work  in  the  evening. 

Since  this  accommodative  asthenopia  must  be  connected  with  the 
existence  of  hypermetropia,  naturally  it  will  be  relieved  by  those  means 
which  neutralize  the  hypermetropia — namely,  by  convex  glasses.  When- 
ever the  first  symptoms  of  asthenopia  show  themselves,  convex  glasses 
must  be  given,  before  the  more  troublesome  nervous  symptoms  have 
time  to  appear.  These  symptoms  are  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  retina,  with  sometimes  photophobia  and  lachrymation. 
The  patients  must  be  warned  to  wear  their  spectacles  constantly  whilst 
at  work,  under  pain,  if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  of  being  seized  with  the 
same  symptoms.  The  treatment  of  accommodative  asthenopia  is  now 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  hypermetropia. 

Treatment  of  Hypermetropia. — It  may  happen  that  the  hyper- 
metropia diminishes  spontaneously,  as  when  a  posterior  staphyloma  or 
pellucid  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  is  formed.  In  both  cases  the  eye- 
ball is  elongated.  In  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  the  membrane  be- 
comes more  convex,  and  consequently  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye 
is  increased  ;  these  staphylomata  may  even  change  a  hypermetropic 
into  a  myopic  eye. 

The  only  remedy,  which  cannot  be  said  to  cure,  but  neutralizes  the 
hypermetropia,  is  the  use  of  convex  glasses,  which  add  to  the  ocular 
dioptric  apparatus  the  refractive  power  wanting.  Should  we  then 
always  prescribe  convex  glasses,  and  how  should  they  be  used  ? 

In  cases  of  simple  facultative  hypermetropia,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
order  glasses.  The  accommodation  of  itself  is  sufficient.  To  give 
glasses  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  the  accommodation  for  a  longer 
period  is  irrational,  for  a  muscle  is  certainly  not  weakened  by  exercise. 
Besides,  with  advancing  years  presbyopia  will  show  itself,  and  then  it 
will  be  time  to  order  glasses.  The  need  of  spectacles  will  be  naturally 
somewhat  sooner  felt  than  in  an  emmetropic  eye. 

We  must  then  select  a  convex  glass  with  which  the  patient  can  see 
to  read  without  difficulty  at  the  ordinary  distance,  8  or  10  inches,  and 
we  must  make  him  read  with  this  glass  for  some  length  of  time.  If 
there  is  still  fatigue,  the  glass  selected  is  too  weak.  As  we  are  always 
liable  in  such  cases  to  give  glasses  which,  owing  to  the  latent  hyperme- 
tropia, are  insufficient,  we  first  give  that  glass  whose  number  corre- 
sponds with  the  amount  of  manifest  hypermetropia  ;  after  which  we 
give  stronger  glasses  if  the  patient  still  complains  of  asthenopia.  In 
short,  it  is  the  patient's  sensations  which  finally  determine  which  glass 
is  to  be  used. 

Again, ought  we  also  from  the  first  to  give  glasses  for  distant  vision  ? 
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This  question  was  at  first  answered  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  ground 
that  a  convex  glass  places  the  eye  in  the  normal  condition.  But  the 
patient  does  not  feel  the  need  of  glasses,  since,  with  the  help  of  his 
accommodation,  he  sees  perfectly  at  a  distance ;  he  may  even  object 
to  wearing  spectacles  when  not  at  work.  Later,  when  the  accommo- 
dation has  become  so  weak  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  hypermetropia  is 
manifest,  he  will  require  hypermetropic  glasses  to  see  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Thus,  to  recapitulate,  in  facultative  hypermetropia  we  must  give 
glasses  for  near  objects  if  the  patient  suffers  from  asthenopia,  glasses 
for  distant  objects  if  the  patient  feels  fatigue  or  does  not  any  longer 
distinguish  objects  when  looking  at  a  distance. 

In  absolute  or  relative  hypermetropia  matters  are  somewhat  different. 
We  have  seen  that  in  relative  hypermetropia  patients  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly, even  at  a  distance,  unless  they  sacrifice  binocular  vision.  Such 
persons  cannot  avoid  using  glasses.  The  convex  glass  with  which  the 
patient  can  see  best  at  a  distance  should  be  chosen,  for  it  is  the  one 
which  neutralizes  the  manifest  hypermetropia.  If  the  patient  still 
possess  a  great  portion  of  his  power  of  accommodation,  he  may  then 
be  able  to  work  near  at  hand  with  the  same  glasses  that  suit  him  for 
distance.  Later,  when  presbyopia  is  added  to  the  existing  hyperme- 
tropia, patients  who  have  relative  hypermetropia  require  stronger 
convex  glasses  for  near  at  hand  work. 

In  case  of  absolute  hypermetropia,  when  the  accommodation  cannot 
completely  neutralize  the  defect  of  the  refraction,  we  also  give  the 
strongest  convex  glass  with  which  the  patient  sees  best  at  a  distance, 
and  if  with  this  glass  his  accommodation  does  not  allow  him  to  work 
close  at  hand,  we  must  give  him  stronger  glasses  for  near  at  hand.  In 
these  cases,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  giving  too  strong  convex  glasses, 
for  behind  the  manifest  hypermetropia  there  still  is  the  latent  hyper- 
metropia, which  gradually  becomes  apparent  as  presbyopia  advances. 
Thus,  after  forty-five  years  of  age,  we  will  be  forced  to  give  increas- 
ingly strong  glasses,  even  for  distant  objects. 

The  relations  of  hypermetropia  to  convergent  strabismus  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  on  muscular  affections  of  the  eyes. 


HYPERMETROPIA  FROM  ABSENCE  OF  THE  LENS  (APHAKIA). 

There  is  a  variety  of  hypermetropia  which  is  artificially  produced  on 
removing  the  crystalline  lens  from  the  pupillary  field  in  operations  for 
cataract.  The  absence  of  the  lens  (aphakia)  may  also  be  caused  by  its 
dislocation. 

No  matter  in  what  way  the  lens  is  lost,  its  absence  always  determines 
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a  very  high  degree  of  hypermetropia,  since  the  refractive  power  of  an 
eve  deprived  of  its  lens,  according  to  an  approximate  calculation,  brings 
parallel  rays  to  a  focus  at  30  millimetres  behind  the  cornea ;  thus  the 
antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye  being  from  20  to  22  millimetres, 
parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  8  or  10  millimetres  behind  the 
retina.  This  excessive  form  of  hypermetropia  requires  to  be  neutralized 
by  very  strongly  convex  glasses,  called  cataract  glasses,  to  enable  the 
patient  to  see  at  a  distance.  Then,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  accom- 
modation, different  glasses  will  be  needful,  varying  with  the  distance 
at  which  he  wishes  to  see  distinctly.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  give  to  a  person  who  has  undergone  an  operation  for  cataract,  a 
separate  pair  of  glasses  for  every  distance  at  which  it  may  be  necessary 
for  him  to  see.  Yet  we  do  not  order  an  indefinite  number  of  glasses. 
The  patient  may  make  up  for  his  want  of  accommodation  by  removing 
the  spectacles  farther  from  his  eyes.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  two  or  three  pairs  of  glasses ;  one  pair  to  see  at  a  great 
distance,  another  to  enable  him  to  see  at  5  or  6  yards,  and  a  third, 
for  reading  and  writing  at  20  to  25  centimentres  =  10  inches.  For 
intermediate  points,  he  must  vary  the  distance  between  the  eye  and 
the  spectacle. 

Naturally,  any  defects  of  refraction  which  existed  before  the  opera- 
tion must  be  taken  into  account.  Thus,  a  hypermetropic  person 
deprived  of  the  crystalline  lens,  will  require  a  stronger  glass  than  an 
emmetropic  in  the  same  condition.  Myopic  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
require  a  feebler  glass.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  some  myopic 
patients,  after  operation,  do  not  require  any  glass,  as  they  see  better 
at  a  distance  after  the  operation  than  they  ever  did  before.  Cases  are 
also  recorded  of  myopia  where  concave  glasses  were  required  after  the 
operation  for  distant  vision.  Such  could  only  be  cases  of  exceedingly 
high  myopia,  and  they  are  quite  exceptional. 

To  determine  the  glasses  which  a  person  who  has  undergone  the 
operation  for  cataract  requires,  we  may,  after  repeated  trials,  choose 
the  three  glasses  with  which  he  sees  best — 1,  at  a  great  distance  ;  2, 
at  6  yards;  3,  near  at  hand.  But,  if  we  have  found  the  glass  with 
which  he  can  see  best  at  a  distance,  we  may,  by  a  very  simple  calcula- 
tion, determine  from  it  the  glass  which  will  be  required  for  any  given 
distance.  For  example,  our  patient  sees  distant  objects  with  a  convex 
glass  of  1 2  D  ;  with  what  glass  will  he  be  able  to  see  at  25  centimetres  ? 
We  must  add  to  the  12  D  a  glass  equal  to  the  accommodation  force 
ssary  to  bring  distinct  vision  from  infinity  to  25  centimetres. 
According  to  what  was  said  in  speaking  of  accommodation,  we  know 
that  that  glas^  i>  one  of  4  I)  =  n  '  of  a  metre.  Consequently,  we 
28 
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must  order  a  glass  of  12  -f-  4  —  J6  D.  In  the  same  way  we  may  give 
a  glass  for  any  required  distance.  Our  patient  sees  well  with  8  D  at  a 
distance  \  at  30  centimetres  he  will  see  well  with  a  glass  of  8  -f- 
~q  =  8  +  3  D — i.  e.,  with  a  convex  glass  of  11  D. 

Or  we  may  begin  by  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which  he  sees  with 
a  strong  convex  glass,  for  example,  with  No.  16  D.  By  calculation  we 
can  then  find  the  proper  glass  for  any  given  distance.  If  with  16  D  he 
reads  at  25  centimetres,  this  glass  represents  the  amount  of  hyperme- 
tropiaand  power  of  accommodation  necessary  for  this  distance — i,  e.,  a 
power  of  ~j-  =  4  D.  If  we  deduct  this  figure  from  16  D,  we  shall 
obtain  12  D,  and  a  glass  of  12  D  will  therefore  be  required  for  distance. 
In  the  same  way,  suppose  with  18  D  the  patient  sees  at  30  centimetres, 
the  glass  which  will  allow  him  to  see  at  a  distance  ought  to  be  18  — 
£=18-3  =  15  D. 

Often  the  maximum  visual  acuteness  which  we  can  obtain  from 
convex  glasses  does  not  by  any  means  reach  the  normal.  This  is 
frequently  due  to  the  presence  of  astigmatism,  and  must  then  be  cor- 
rected by  cylindrical  glasses,  selected  according  to  the  principles  which 
will  be  laid  down  in  speaking  of  astigmatism. 


ART.  V.— Myopia. 

The  word  myopia  (fiueh,  to  close,  and  axp,  the  eye)  is  not  so  well 
chosen  as  the  word  hypermetropia.  Myopia  indicates  a  secondary 
symptom,  viz.,  the  partial  shutting  of  the  lids,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
allows  myopic  people  to  distinguish  distant  objects  better.  Donders 
proposed  to  replace  it  by  the  word  brachymetropia  (ftpa'/bs,  short, 
fiirpov,  a  measure,  &<p,  the  eye),  which  better  indicates  the  state  of 
refraction  in  myopia.  The  condition  of  refraction  is  such,  that  rays 
coming  from  a  distance  are  united  in  front  of  the  retina  (Fig.  175), 
which  renders  distinct  distant  vision  impossible,  as  the  retina  is  occu- 
pied with  circles  of  light,  which  produce  an  indistinct  and  diffuse 
image.  As  the  object  is  brought  nearer,  the  focus,  according  to  a  well- 
known  optical  law,  comes  nearer  and  nearer  the  retina,  until  at  last 
it  coincides  with  it ;  the  object  is  then  distinctly  seen.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  a  characteristic  symptom  of  myopia — viz.,  that  near 
objects  are  distinctly  seen,  whilst  distant  objects  seem  to  be  diffuse. 

This  condition  of  the  refraction  explains  another  constant  phenom- 
enon of  myopia — namely,  that  concave  glasses  improve  distant  vision. 
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These  glasses,  in  fact,  cause  parallel  rays  to  diverge,  and  thus  they  are 
brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  behind  that  at  which  they  meet  in  the 
unaided  eye.  If  then  these  glasses  are  of  sufficient  strength,  parallel 
rays  will  come  to  form  their  focus  on  the  retina.  Again,  it  is  evident 
that,  if  the  glasses  are  too  strong,  or  if  they  are  very  weak  when  the 
degree  of  myopia  is  very  strong,  we  shall  not  attain  the  object  in  view. 
Consequently,  we  may  ask  ourselves  with  what  glass  we  must  begin 


Fig. 


myopic  EYE. 


in  examining  a  patient  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  myopia. 
We  can  find  very  nearly  the  correct  glass  by  observing  at  what  dis- 
tance the  patient  reads  ordinary  writing,  and  if  this  distance  is  about 
that  of  the  normal  eye,  we  may  conclude  that  the  myopia  is  slight,  and 
begin  the  examination  with  the  weak  glasses — 0.50  to  0.75  ;  but  if,  for 
example,  we  find  that  at  20  centimetres  the  patient  reads  No.  1  of  the 
test-types  of  Jaeger  or  Snellen,  but  is  unable  to  do  so  at  any  greater 
distance,  so  that  his  punctum  remotissimum,  or  remote  point,  is  about 

Fig.  176. 


FOCUS  /  OK   A    MYOPIC    EYE    BROUGHT   TO    F/    ON    THE   RETINA   BY 
A   CONCAVE   GLASS. 

20  centimetres,  we  may  begin  by  trying  stronger  concave  glasses — 2 
or  3  D. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  myopia,  we  must  always  choose  the 
weakest  glass  with  which  the  patient  sees  best  at  a  distance.  It  is 
nevertheless  very  difficult  in  myopic  cases  to  eliminate  from  the 
examination  the  influence  of  accommodation  which  impels  the  patient 
lect  a  glass  a  little  stronger  than  is  necessary,  because  it  renders 
the  contour  of  objects  more  distinct  although  it  diminishes  their  size 
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somewhat.  This  is  especially  true  of  young  persons  who  have  their 
full  accommodation  ;  at  an  older  age,  the  power  of  accommodation  is 
diminished,  and  they  find  that  such  efforts  fatigue  the  eyes.  The 
serious  danger  to  a  myopic  person  from  using  too  highly  concave 
glasses,  to  which  we  shall  revert  in  greater  detail,  should  make  us  very 
careful  in  our  selection  of  spectacles.  We  will,  therefore,  indicate 
minutely  the  precautions  which  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  proper 
glasses  are  given. 

We  can  ascertain  whether  any  particular  concave  glass  is  too  strong 
or  too  weak  by  alternately  removing  it  farther  from,  and  bringing  it 
nearer  to,  the  eye.  For,  on  increasing  the  distance  between  the  eye 
and  the  glass,  we  cause  the  glass  to  have  a  feebler  divergent  effect  on 
rays  entering  the  eye  ;  so,  if  there  is  on  removing  the  glass  farther  from 
the  eye  any  improvement  in  vision,  we  know  that  we  have  chosen  too 
strong  a  glass,  and  vice  versa.  But  such  an  experiment  only  gives  an 
approximate  idea  and  cannot  be  held  as  sufficient.  To  make  sure  that 
the  result  obtained  by  this  examination  is  accurate,  we  place  the 
patient  at  about  6  metres  from  Snellen's  test-types,  and  select  the 
letters  which  should  be  seen  from  LX.  to  VI.  metres.  We  then  begin 
to  examine  the  vision  with  the  glass  which  we  have  selected  by  the 
first  method,  and  proceed  till  we  have  found  the  weakest  glass  which 
gives  the  greatest  visual  acuteness.  Putting  these  glasses  in  a  trial 
frame,  we  ask  the  patient  to  read  the  test-types  through  them.  Then, 
raising  the  glasses  on  to  the  forehead,  we  place  a  weaker  pair  before 
the  eyes.  We  ascertain  next  if  the  patient  sees  still  as  clearly  or  even 
better.  If  the  reply  is  affirmative  we  try  still  weaker  glasses,  and  so  on 
till  the  letters  on  the  scale  are  decidedly  less  distinctly  seen.  Our 
choice  must  then  remain  on  this  last  glass — i.  e.,  on  the  weakest  which 
gives  distinct  vision.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  glass  so  chosen 
is  in  reality  exact,  we  place  weak  convexes  and  concaves  (0.50  D) 
alternately  before  the  spectacles,  and  if  the  convex  glasses  still  further 
improve  the  distinctness  of  vision  the  spectacles  selected  are  too  strong. 
It  is  only  when  by  trial  we  find  that  the  addition  of  a  very  weak  con- 
vex glass  diminishes  the  distinctness  of  vision,  that  we  may  rest  satis- 
fied with  our  choice.  These  precautions  may  seem  too  particular,  but 
they  will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  when  we  consider 
the  danger  of  wearing  too  strong  glasses. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  the  direct  method  may 
also  be  of  assistance  in  diagnosing  myopia,  and  in  estimating  its 
degree.  If  the  surgeon  is  himself  emmetropic,  he  must  use  a  concave 
glass  to  see  distinctly  the  fundus  of  a  myopic  eye,  and  the  weakest 
concave  glass  which  enables  him  to  see  it  indicates  .the  degree  of 
myopia.     Besides,   it  should  be  noticed   that  when  an  eye  which  is 
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being  examined  is  very  myopic,  some  of  the  details  of  the  fundus  can 
be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye  than  that  usual  in  examina- 
tion, by  the  use  of  a  simple  reflecting  mirror  without  any  correcting 
glass.  The  image  thus  seen  is  inverted,  as  may  be  proved  by  making 
slight  lateral  movements  with  the  head,  for  the  image  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Instead  of  looking  for  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  we  may  look  for  the 
direction  in  which  the  shadow  replaces  the  light  when  we  rotate 
slightly  the  (plane)  mirror  with  which  we  illuminate  the  pupil  (Skias- 
kopia  of  Parent).  If  this  shadow  appears  in  an  opposite  direction  the 
eye  is  myopic,  and  the  degree  of  its  myopia  is  indicated  by  the  dis- 
tance to  which  we  must  approach  our  eye  to  see  the  direction  of  this 
shadow  change  to  the  opposite  one  (Chibret). 

In  certain  cases  the  glasses  which  we  have  chosen  perfectly  correct 
the  myopia,  and  restore  normal  acuteness  of  vision.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  myopia  is  complicated  with  diminution  of  the  acute- 
ness of  vision,  so  that  no  glass  gives  normal  vision  for  distant  objects 
to  the  patient,  although  he  may  often  be  able  to  see  very  distinctly 
close  at  hand  ;  the  state  of  his  refraction  allowing  him  to  bring  the 
smallest  objects  very  near,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  retinal  image. 

For  objects  situated  beyond  the  punctum  remotissimum,  the  farther 
the  object  is  from  the  eye,  and  the  greater  the  size  of  the  pupil,  the 
worse  does  a  myopic  person  see  it :  in  short,  the  more  the  rays  of  light 
pass  through  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  the  larger  are  the  diffused 
retinal  circles.  This  is  the  reason  why  myopics  bring  their  eyelids 
together  and  look  as  through  a  slit.  They  partially  close  their  eyes, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  Myopia.  We  also  take  advantage 
of  this  natural  indication,  and  sometimes  use  stenopaic  glasses  in  cases 
of  very  high  myopia. 

If  a  myopic  person  works  much  in  the  evening  without  giving  his 
eyes  rest — if  he  fatigues  his  eyes  in  any  way — he  soon  begins  to  suffer 
from  the  phenomena  of  irritation.  The  external  parts  of  the  eye,  the 
lids  and  conjunctiva,  are  often  congested.  There  is  frequently  slight 
pericorneal  injection.  Myopic  patients  complain,  especially  when  at 
a  rertain  period  of  life  the  myopia  becomes  progressive,  of  fatigue 
and  pain  in  the  eyes,  which  become  sensitive  to  touch  and  very  irri- 
table to  strong  day  or  artificial  light.  The  prognosis  of  this  weakness 
of  myopic  eyes  is  still  favorable,  inasmuch  as  all  these  symptoms  will 
disappear  if  a  good  therapeutic  and  rational  hygiene  interpose  in  time 
to  stay  the  congestion  of  the  eye. 

However,  the  diagnosis  of  myopia  is  only  certain  by  the  improve- 
ment of  vision  for  distant  objects  produced  by  concave  lenses.  The 
t  of  myopia  is  measured  by  tin-  number  of  the  weakest  glass  with 
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which  the  patient  sees  best  at  a  distance.  Thus  we  say  that  there  is  a 
myopia  of  10  D  when  a  concave  glass  of  10  D  is  the  weakest  which 
allows  the  patient  to  see  distant  objects  clearly. 

We  meet  myopia  in  all  degrees,  varying  from  the  most  feeble,  where 
the  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  defect,  to  the  strongest,  where  concave 
glasses  of  20  D,  or  even  higher,  are  required  to  neutralize  it.  In 
general  we  call  the  myopia  weak  when  the  correcting  glass  is  not  above 
2  or  3  D  (M  =  2or  3D);  medium  where  it  is  from  3  to  6  D;  and 
strong  when  the  myopic  person  requires  glasses  stronger  than  6  D. 

Close  observation  has  shown  that  for  any  myopic  person  the  degree 
of  myopia  does  not  remain  the  same  throughout  life,  and  the  variations 
oblige  us  to  distinguish  between  cases  of  progressive  myopia  and  those 
where  the  anomaly  of  refraction  remains  always  the  same. 

When  the  myopia  remains  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  during  the 
entire  life  of  an  individual,  it  is  called  stationary  myopia.  More  fre- 
quently the  myopia  increases  at  certain  periods  of  life,  and  under  the 
influence  of  different  ocular  affections,  although  remaining  stationary 
at  the  degree  of  myopia  acquired  for  some  time  after  the  exacerbation. 
This  is  called  periodically  progressive  myopia.  Again,  the  myopia  may 
in  other  cases  steadily  increase,  and  it  is  then  called  absolutely  pro- 
gressive myopia. 

Even  stationary  myopia  undergoes  slight  variations — for  example  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  it  may  be  about  1.5  D  ;  at  twenty-five,  about  2  or 
2.5  D  ;  and  at  sixty  it  may  have  receded  to  2  or  even  1  D. 

Thus,  towards  the  end  of  life,  probably  from  some  change  in  the 
refraction  of  the  lens,  the  myopia  decreases;  but  not  in  the  way 
which  was  formerly  supposed,  when  the  degree  of  myopia  was  meas- 
ured by  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision,  which  indeed,  by  age  and 
an  enfeebled  accommodation,  is  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  eye.  This  effect  is  due,  however,  to  the  supervention  of  presby- 
opia, and  not  to  a  diminution  of  the  myopia. 

Periodically  progressive  myopia  is  that  form  in  which  a  patient  who 
has,  say,  2.50  D  at  twelve  years  of  age,  will  attain,  by  periodic 
augmentation,  to  6  D  at  twenty.  This  increase  of  myopia  takes 
place,  during  puberty  ;  after  which  it  remains  stationary,  and  dimin- 
ishes towards  the  end  of  life.  In  other  cases,  this  periodic  increase  is 
due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  eye,  which  may  supervene  at  any 
age,  especially  where  there  is  a  congenital  or  hereditary  disposition. 
In  the  course  of  this  disease,  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball  is 
elongated  by  the  formation  of  a  posterior  staphyloma.  If  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  once  checked,  the  progress  of  the  myopia  is  also 
arrested.  Again,  we  observe  in  cases  of  absolutely  progressive  myopia  a 
steadv  increase,  so  that,  if  the  myopia  is  2  D  at  the  age  of  eight,  it 
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will  be  8  D  at  twenty;  then  it  increases  less  rapidly  till  it  reaches  12 
D,  or  even  more.  In  such  cases,  there  are  some  periods  when  the 
progress  is  more  rapid,  others  when  it  is  more  slow. 

Stationary  myopia  is  not  attended  with  any  danger  ;  periodically 
progressive  myopia  is  dangerous  during  the  period  of  increase  ;  abso- 
lutely progressive  myopia  is,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  visual  acuteness,  and  even  the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of 
vision.  It  is  often  difficult,  when  the  patient  cannot  control  the  con- 
ditions of  his  life,  to  procure  almost  complete  rest  for  his  eye,  and  to 
get  him  to  submit  to  the  treatment  requisite  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  or  to  prevent  troublesome  complications,  such  as  effusion  into 
the  vitreous,  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 

This  defect  in  vision  is  met  much  more  frequently  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  than  of  villages,  amongst  men  devoted  to  study 
than  amongst  laborers.  Again,  it  is  very  common  in  any  nation 
where  education  is  very  extensive  (Donders). 

Nevertheless,  many  persons  study  during  their  entire  life  without 
becoming  myopic;  which  fact  would  seem  to  indicate,  aprio7'i,  that 
we  must  suppose  a  special  predisposition  to  the  development  of  myopia. 
And,  indeed,  such  a  predisposition  exists,  and  is,  moreover,  hereditary 
and  congenital.  This  being  the  case,  the  development  of  myopia 
and  its  ulterior  course  depend  on  the  manner  of  life  of  those  who  are 
hereditarily  subject  to  it.  If  during  youth,  especially  at  the  period 
of  puberty,  the  individual  does  not  use  his  eyes  on  any  fatiguing  work, 
if  he  only  reads  or  writes  under  good  hygienic  conditions,  the  myopia 
may  not  be  developed,  or  at  least  it  will  never  be  of  great  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  become  progressive  if,  at  an  early  age,  the 
eyes  are  used  under  bad  conditions  over  any  fine  work  which  involves 
prolonged  efforts  of  accommodation. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  myopia — /.  e.,  the  anatomical  basis — is  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  myopic  eye  ;  it  is  too  long  to  allow  of  parallel 
rays  being  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  if  it  is  of  normal  refractive 
power. 

Donders  at  various  times  has  examined  and  carefully  measured  2500 
myopic  eyes.  From  these  researches,  which  were  undertaken  to  con- 
firm the  previous  observations  of  Arlt,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in 
myopic  eyes  the  antero-posterior  diameter  may  be  increased  to  35 
millimetres,  the  normal  being  from  22  to  25. 

This  elongation  of  the  eyeball  (staphyloma  posticum),  as  also  the 
alterations  of  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
have  been  fully  described  in  speaking  of  affections  of  these  membranes. 

If  the  elongation  of  the  optical  axis  by  the  formation  of  a  staphy- 
loma posticum — /.  e.y  if  the  development  of  the  congenital  predispo- 
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sition  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  number  of  myopic  cases  {axial 
myopia),  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  disproportion  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  excessive  refractive  power  (inyopia  of  the  lens).  Again, 
there  are  also  cases  of  acquired  myopia.  Thus,  myopia  is  found  to 
follow  changes  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  For  instance,  in  ulcera- 
tive processes  the  cornea  can  no  longer  present  its  normal  resistance  to 
the  intraocular  pressure,  and  thus  becomes  more  convex  ;  hence  the 
myopia.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  cornea.  There  isi  no  loss  of  transparency,  but  there 
is  a  distention,  sometimes  very  considerable,  of  the  membrane 
(keratoconus,  or  clear  staphyloma  of  the  cornea).  These  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  cornea,  besides  the  myopia,  always  give  rise  to  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  degree  of  astigmatism.  The  crystalline  lens 
is  often  a  source  of  acquired  myopia.  If  its  refractive  power  increases 
(as  in  the  early  stages  of  some  forms  of  cataract)  or  if,  in  consequence 
of  lesions  of  its  suspensory  ligament  (zonule  of  Zinn),  it  becomes  more 
convex  or  displaced  forwards,  there  will  always  be  a  displacement 
of  its  principal  focus,  so  that  luminous  rays  will  be  brought  to  a 
focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  and  thus  there  will  be  myopia.  Again, 
apparent  myopia  may  be  temporarily  produced  by  spasm  of  the 
accommodation  (see  Article  on  Diseases  of  the  Accommodation).  The 
muscle  of  accommodation  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  tonic  spasm, 
like  any  other  muscle  of  the  body.  The  lens  will  then  be  at  its 
maximum  of  curvature,  and  its  refractive  power  will  also  be  increased, 
so  that  distant  objects  are  no  longer  distinctly  seen.  Concave  glasses 
improve  the  vision  in  this  class  of  cases  also  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
atropine,  which  has  no  influence  on  true  myopia,  allays  the  spasm  of 
accommodation,  and  causes  the  functional  disturbance  to  disappear. 
We,  therefore,  have  here  an  affection  of  the  accommodation,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

A  common  complication  of  myopia,  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti 
(muscular  asthenopia),  and  its  connection  with  divergent  strabismus, 
must  be  reserved  for  the  chapter  on  muscular  affections  of  the  eye. 

Treatment. — The  rational  treatment  of  myopia  should  correspond 
with  the  following  indications  :  — 

ist.   To  prevent  the  progress  of  the  myopia  and  its  complications. 

2d.   To  neutralize  the  refractive  defect  by  suitable  glasses. 

3d.  To  counteract  any  muscular  asthenopia. 

4th.   To  treat  the  complications. 

ist.   To  prevent  the  progress  of  the  myopia  and  its  complications. 

We  have  seen  that,  given  in  any  individual  the  predisposition  to 
myopia,  its  further  development  depends  on  his  mode  of  life,  and  on 
the  nature  of  his  occupation.     Under  this  aspect,  we  must  specially 
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mention  congestions  of  the  eyes  or  efforts  of  accommodation  as  being 
particularly  hurtful  to  myopic  persons,  because  they  favor  the 
formation  of  the  staphyloma  posticum.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
two  conditions  which  almost  invariably  accompany  the  efforts  of 
accommodation — viz.,  bent  positions  of  the  head,  and  great  converg- 
ence of  the  eyes,  which  still  further  aid  the  accommodation  to  increase 
the  intraocular  pressure.  Such  considerations  teach  us  to  prevent  myopic 
persons  from  stooping  over  their  work  and  making  great  efforts  of  con- 
vergence, by  causing  them  to  keep  the  objects  at  which  they  may  be 
looking  as  far  from  them  as  possible.  Above  everything,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  require  the  patient  to  place  his  work  at  a  convenient 
distance,  20  to  30  centimetres,  according  to  the  degree  of  myopia,  the 
back  being  supported  by  a  chair  and  the  light  good.  These  pre- 
cautions being  taken,  if  the  patient  seems  to  require  glasses,  they 
should  only  be  prescribed  under  certain  conditions,  which  we  shall 
explain  again,  for,  with  such  glasses,  the  myopic  is  exposed  to  a  great 
danger — viz.,  he  is  apt  to  bring  objects  unnecessarily  near  so  as  to 
have  a  greater  retinal  image  :  thus  the  focus  of  the  rays  is  brought  be- 
hind the  retina,  and  he  is  obliged  to  call  his  accommodation  into  play 
to  bring  it  to  the  retinal  surface.  To  prevent  this  danger  we  must 
make  him  keep  his  head  at  the  proper  distance  from  his  book  by 
some  mechanical  means,  and,  besides,  advise  him  to  stop  his  work  now 
and  then  so  as  to  give  his  eyes  a  few  minutes  rest. 

He  ought  to  bestow  the  greatest  care  on  the  illumination,  which 
must  be  strong,  although  not  dazzling,  and  must  come  from  the  left 
side.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  useless  and  exaggerated  efforts  of  accommo- 
dation, we  apply  atropine  for  some  weeks  or  even  longer. 

Myopic  people  should  also  avoid  every  condition  which  is  likely 
to  cause  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  everything  which 
increases  the  heart's  action,  excesses  of  the  table,  excessive  smoking, 
and  prolonged  work.  Should  the  myopia  seem  to  have  become 
progressive,  we  must  advise  them  to  give  their  eyes  frequent 
ret  while  reading  or  writing.  They  ought  never  to  work  for  several 
consecutive  hours  continuously  without  intervals  of  rest ;  but,  after 
half  an  hour  of  work,  they  should  rest  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then  be- 
gin  again,  and  stop  after  the  next  half  hour,  and  so  on.  The  periods 
of  work  should  be  shorter  and  further  apart,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  myopia  and  the  fineness  of  the  work.  We  must  for  a 
similar  reason  remedy  cold  extremities  and  constipation,  two  condi- 
tions  which  are  often  observed  in  myopia. 

The  treatment  of  progressive  myopia  and  it  complications  has  been 
explained   with    that   of  sclerotico-choroiditis    posterior    (staphyloma 
rlor>  P-  235)- 
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2d.  The  second  indication  which  we  have  to  satisfy  in  the  treatment 
of  myopia  is  to  neutralize  the  defect  of  refraction  by  prescribing  suitable 
glasses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  practical  ophthal- 
mology. There  is  no  absolute  law  to  help  us  in  the  choice  of  the  glasses, 
but  only  some  indications,  which  we  must  now  group  together. 

At  first  we  may  completely  neutralize  the  myopia,  when  the  patient 
only  uses  the  glasses  to  see  at  a  distance.  We  must  warn  him  of  the 
danger  which  he  runs  when,  by  using  them  to  see  near  objects,  he  calls 
the  accommodation  into  action.  The  danger  does  not,  however,  exist 
when  the  defect  in  refraction  is  relatively  small,  the  accommodation 
normal  and  the  eye  healthy.  In  these  cases  there  is  little  danger,  even 
although  the  patient  uses  his  glasses  constantly. 

Donders  is  of  opinion  that,  in  such  cases,  the  use  of  glasses  is  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  preventing  the  progress  of  the  myopia ;  he  advises 
that  they  should  be  used  even  while  reading  or  writing.  The  patient 
may  do  so  when  the  myopia  is,  let  us  say,  about  2  D,  when  the 
accommodation  amounts  to  8  or  10  D,  and  when  the  acuteness  of 
vision  is  absolutely  normal.  Here  then  a  concave  glass  of  2  D  will 
allow  a  patient  to  see  at  a  distance,  and  his  power  of  accommodation 
will  permit  him  to  see  objects  at  12  or  15  centimetres  from  his  eye  ; 
in  other  words,  he  will  have  been  made  emmetropic.  The  patient  may 
continue  to  use  the  same  glasses  till  he  attains  the  age  at  which  his 
power  of  accommodation  is  diminished  to  an  appreciable  extent ;  at 
about  forty  or  fifty  he  must  stop  using  the  glasses  whilst  at  work  ;  and 
at  a  still  more  advanced  age,  a  person  whose  myopia  is  only  2  D  will 
require,  on  account  of  his  presbyopia,  convex  glasses  for  work,  using 
the  concave  glasses  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  his  myopia  only 
when  looking  at  a  distance. 

At  the  time  of  puberty,  at  which  period  the  majority  of  myopic 
persons  suffer  from  irritable  eyes,  whilst  allowing  them  to  wear  suit- 
able glasses  for  near  or  distant  vision,  we  must  make  the  patient 
observe  all  the  rules  which  we  have  indicated.  If,  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  the  myopia  makes  progress,  if  there  is  anything  causing 
congestion  of  the  head  which  a  properly  directed  hygiene  is  powerless 
to  counteract,  or  if,  for  example,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  glasses, 
the  myopic  person  is  unable  to  overcome  his  tendency  to  bring  objects 
closer  to  him  than  is  necessary,  and  to  stoop  over  his  work,  we  must 
order  him  to  give  up  wearing  glasses  for  near  at  hand. 

Excepting  in  cases  where  the  eye  is  healthy,  the  myopia  weak  and 
the  accommodation  good,  in  which  we  may  completely  neutralize  the 
myopia  with  glasses,  the  choice  of  glasses  for  myopic  people  chiefly 
depends  on  the  degree  of  myopia,  on  the  power  of  accommodation, 
on  the  acuteness  of  vision  and  on  the  occupation  of  the  patient. 
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In  cases  of  feeble  myopia  (0.75  D  to  2  D),  the  need  of  glasses  for 
reading  is  scarcely  felt ;  where  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  myopia 
and  a  normal  visual  acuteness,  we  must  act  according  to  the  laws 
already  enunciated.  Again,  to  persons  affected  with  a  high  degree  of 
myopia,  we  may  give  strong  glasses  to  enable  them  to  see  at  a  distance, 
but  we  must  forbid  their  use  for  reading.  These  strong  glasses  dimin- 
ish the  size  of  the  retinal  images  of  objects,  for  example  the  images 
of  letters,  and  the  patient,  to  see  them  distinctly,  is  obliged  to  hold 
the  book  very  near  his  eyes,  which  he  cannot  do  without  great  efforts 
of  accommodation  and  strong  convergence  of  the  eyes.  How  should 
we  act  in  such  cases  ?  When  the  acuteness  of  vision  has  already 
suffered,  as  it  almost  always  does  in  cases  of  high  and  progressive 
myopia  with  posterior  staphyloma,  we  must  forbid  the  use  of  glasses 
for  near  objects,  as  also  in  the  meantime  all  reading  and  fine  work. 
This  is  often  indispensable  if  we  wish  to  prevent  the  progress  and  per- 
nicious complications  of  the  myopia  and  of  the  accompanying  ambly- 
opia ;  we  can  only  mitigate  this  absolute  prohibition  in  cases  where 
the  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  is  such  that  the  person  can  only 
work  with  one  eye.  We  may  then  allow  him  to  read  a  little  without 
glasses  and  with  the  ordinary  precautions,  because  the  efforts  of  con- 
vergence at  least  are  not  now  to  be  feared. 

When  in  cases  of  high  degrees  of  myopia,  the  acuteness  of  vision  is 
not  impaired,  and  when  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye, 
Donders  prescribes  concave  glasses  which  will  allow  the  person  to 
work  at  30  to  35  centimetres.  This  distance  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  objects  on  which  he  works.  The  glasses,  in  this  case,  are  thus 
much  weaker  than  those  which  would  be  required  to  neutralize  the 
myopia  completely.  They  are  easily  calculated  by  deducting  from  the 
figure  which  expresses  the  degree  of  myopia  in  dioptries,  that  of  the 
distance  at  which  he  wishes  to  work.  Thus,  a  person  who  has,  let  us 
say,  myopia  =  6D,  will  require  concave  6  D  to  see  at  a  distance,  and 
we  should  give  him,  if  we  wish  to  let  him  see  at  40  centimetres,  a 
concave  3.50  D  (6  — -q^-q  =  6  —  2.50);  if  he  requires  to  see  at 
25  centimetres,  we  shall  order  him  a  glass  of  2  D  (6  —  -g-.^s  =  6  —  4), 
taking  care  that  he  does  not  bring  his  book  nearer  than  40  or  25  cen- 
timetres respectively. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  obtained  from 
using  glasses  which  only  partially  correct  the  myopia.  In  truth,  they 
put  the  patient  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  reading  and  writing, 
so  Car  as  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  and  position  of  the  head  are 
concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  such  glasses  is  a  great 
source  of  danger  when  a  myopic  person  uses  them  to  enable  him  i<> 
bring   his   book,  whilst    reading,  nearer    his   eyes   than    the   prescribed 
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distance.  The  necessity  which  then  arises  of  counteracting  the  dis- 
persive power  of  the  concave  glass,  causes  an  increased  effort  of  the 
accommodation,  and  a  still  greater  convergence  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
wbat  we  are  very  anxious  to  avoid.  In  such  cases,  we  shall  find  the 
staphyloma  increasing  in  size,  and  t\\e  myopia  becoming  progressive. 

This  danger  is  more  imminent  and  almost  inevitable  when  the  visual 
acuteness  is  diminished,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  high  degrees  of 
myopia.  For  these  reasons,  von  Graefe  advises  us  never  to  give  concave 
glasses  for  reading  and  writing,  or  only  very  weak  ones,  to  persons 
affected  with  myopia  and  who  no  longer  possess  normal  acuteness  of 
vision.  If,  however,  in  any  such  case,  from  muscular  insufficiency, 
binocular  vision  and,  therefore,  efforts  of  convergence  are  impossible, 
the  use  of  glasses  is  admissible.  But  even  then  they  must  be  most 
cautiously  selected,  weak  concave  glasses  being  given,  which,  without 
completely  neutralizing  the  myopia,  will  nevertheless  improve  the 
patient's  vision.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  tell  him  at  what  dis- 
tance from  his  eye  he  must  keep  his  work,  forbidding  him  to  bring  it 
any  nearer,  which  involves  that  he  give  up  all  minute  work ;  and,  if 
the  dimness  of  vision  be  very  great,  and  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  we  must  even  order  him  to  give  his  eyes  complete 
rest. 

But,  again,  we  may  give  relatively  stronger  glasses  to  a  young 
myopic  person,  who  still  possesses  all  his  power  of  accommodation, 
changing  them  for  weaker  as  the  accommodation  diminishes.  If  this 
last  precaution  is  neglected,  we  will  find  that,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
a  myopic  person,  who,  when  young,  could  see  at  a  distance  with  a 
concave  glass  of  4  D,  and  could  use  the  same  glass  for  his  work,  will 
now  experience  great  difficulty  in  continuing  to  work  with  this  glass, 
and  will  even  complain  of  the  efforts  which  he  must  make  to  see  per- 
sons clearly  with  whom  he  may  be  conversing  whilst  wearing  his  spec- 
tacles. In  such  cases  we  may  adopt  one  of  two  courses.  Still 
retaining  No.  4  D  glasses,  which  correspond  to  the  degree  of  myopia 
for  very  distant  vision,  we  may  make  the  patient  do  his  work  without 
glasses,  or  give  him  a  weaker  pair ;  but  should  he  prefer  to  use  only 
one  pair,  we  may  order  glasses  which  only  imperfectly  correct  the 
myopia,  No.  2  D,  for  example,  sacrificing  to  some  extent  distant 
vision,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  work  with  the  same  glasses  without 
fatigue  and  without  danger.  If  he  requires  to  see  distinctly  at  a 
distance,  he  must  hold  an  eye-glass  of  2  D  temporarily  before  the 
spectacles. 

The  nature  of  the  work  on  which  he  is  employed  and  the  distance 
at  which  he  wishes  to  work  also  considerably  influence  us  in  the  choice 
of  glasses.     Although  it  is  true   that  the   relative  amplitude   of  the 
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accommodation  of  myopic  persons  who  have  been  early  accustomed  to 
concave  glasses  is  nearly  that  which  exists  in  emmetropia,  it  is  also 
true  that,  in  the  majority  of  myopic  patients  who  work  without  glasses 
and  only  use  them  to  see  at  a  great  distance,  the  relative  accommoda- 
tion is  such  that  they  cannot  use  their  ordinary  spectacles  to  see  near 
at  hand.  Thus,  for  example,  a  myopic  person  uses  concave  glasses  of 
4  D  to  see  at  a  distance,  but  does  not  require  any  glass  whilst  reading 
or  writing.  Suppose  now  he  wishes  to  play  the  piano,  he  cannot  see 
the  music  without  spectacles,  and  if  he  uses  his  ordinary  ones  they 
cause  fatigue.  For  such,  and  for  any  analogous  cases  (as  for  painters, 
or  professors  who  use  manuscript),  we  must  select  glasses  adapted  for 
the  distance  at  which  the  person  wishes  to  see  distinctly.  To  a  person 
who  has  4  D  of  myopia,  and  who  wishes  to  read  his  notes  at  50  centi- 
metres, we  must  give  a  concave  glass  of  2  D  (4  —  -^3  =  4  —  2).  To 
a  painter  whose  myopia  is  completely  neutralized  by  a  concave  lens 
of  5  D,  if  he  wishes  to  paint  at  50  centimetres,  we  must  give  a  glass 
of  3  D  (5  —  0\q  =  5  —  2),  and  if  he  occasionally  requires  to  look  at 
a  model  at  some  distance  from  him,  we  should  advise  him  to  place 
before  his  spectacles  an  eye-glass  provided  with  concave  glasses  of  2  D. 
When  the  myopic  person  gets  older,  his  visual  acuteness  and  his 
accommodation  are  both  diminished  ;  we  must  then  carefully  take  into 
account  the  preceding  considerations.  In  cases  where  the  myopia  is 
small,  at  fifty  or  fifty- five  years  of  age,  the  punctum  proximum  is  already 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  than  22  centimetres.  Presbyopia  comes 
into  play  and  the  person  requires  convex  glasses  to  see  at  his  work. 
The  method  of  choosing  these  convex  glasses  has  already  been  ex- 
plained (p.  423).  When  there  is  myopia  of  4.5  D,  presbyopia  cannot 
prevent  the  patient  seeing  near  at  hand,  for  in  this  case  the  punctum 
proximum  can  never  be  beyond  22  centimetres,  but  suitable  concave 
glasses  must  be  given  to  let  the  patient  see  at  30  or  35  centimetres.  In 
selecting  these  glasses  we  must  not  forget  the  diminished  accommoda- 
tion consequent  on  the  patient's  age,  and  we  must  observe  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  have  been  already  laid  down  for  such  cases.  Yet  we 
must  not  forget  that,  if  our  patient  is  already  well  advanced  in  life, 
we  chiefly  seek  to  improve  his  vision  for  the  time  being,  although, 
when  selecting  glasses  for  a  young  person,  we  strive  especially  to  pre- 
serve normal  acuteness  of  vision,  and  to  prevent  the  myopia  from  be- 
coming progressive.  We  may  influence  a  young  person  in  the  choice 
of  his  profession.  In  a  case  where  the  person  is  old,  we  no  longer 
take  into  consideration  the  future,  but,  if  the  visual  acuteness  is  dimin- 
ished, we  give  glasses  which  allow  him  to  read  or  to  do  any  other  work 
at  the  proper  distant  e. 
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In  cases  of  moderate  myopia  it  will  very  often  happen,  that  if  we 
wish  to  allow  a  person,  who  is  old  and  affected  with  a  considerable 
diminution  of  visual  acuteness,  to  read,  we  can  only  do  so  by  giving 
him  convex  glasses,  which  will  enable  him  to  bring  his  book  within  a 
few  inches  of  his  eyes.  But,  as  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  look  at  a  dis- 
tance with  a  convex  glass,  especially  when  one  is  myopic,  producing 
as  it  does  headache  and  even  giddiness  with  sickness,  we  should  in 
such  cases  place  convex  glasses  in  special  frames  which  make  the  glasses 
so  low  that  they  are  only  used  when  the  person  looks  somewhat  down- 
wards, and  which  permit  him  readily  to  look  over  their  top.  Fur- 
ther, we  give  the  patient  concave  glasses  for  distant  vision. 

There  are  also  cases  of  myopia  where  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  so 
diminished  that  distant  objects  can  only  be  seen  with  an  opera  glass. 
Other  cases  require  a  stenopaic  slit  which  only  leaves  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  concave  glass  free.  The  cones  of  Steinheil  are  also  of  great 
value  when  the  amount  of  myopia  is  very  great. 

As  a  rule,  we  prefer  that  the  concave  glasses  used  by  myopics  in  the 
open  air  should  be  slightly  bluish,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dazzling  influ- 
ence of  strong  light. 

As  to  the  third  indication  which  we  have  to  fulfil  in  treating  myopia, 
namely,  that  of  correcting  the  insufficiency  of  the  internal 'recti,  we  shall 
give  full  details  of  the  means  employed  in  the  article  on  muscular 
asthenopia.  These  means  include,  as  we  shall  then  see,  the  use  of 
simple  or  decentric  concave  glasses  or  prisms,  or  concave  prisms,  also 
muscular  displacement  alone  or  combined  with  the  use  of  glasses. 

The  treatment  of  the  complications  of  myopia  has  already  been 
explained  when  speaking  of  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior. 


ART.  VI.— Astigmatism. 

We  have  till  now  been  occupied  with  those  anomalies  of  refraction 
which  depend  on  an  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  refractive  power  when 
viewed  as  a  whole.  We  have,  under  this  aspect,  considered  myopia, 
in  which  luminous  rays  coming  from  a  distance  are  brought  to  a  focus 
at  a  point  in  front  of  the  retina,  and  hypermetropia,  in  which  similar 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  behind  the  retina.  But  we  also 
meet  a  form  of  eye  in  which  all  the  rays  of  light  are  no  longer  brought 
to  a  focus  at  a  single  point,  because  the  refractive  power  is  not  the  same 
in  all  the  meridians  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  various  sections  of  the  same 
meridian.  Although  they  are  all  meridians  of  the  same  surface,  they 
sometimes  vary  very  considerably  in  curvature  ;  so  it  naturally  follows 
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that  the  rays  of  light  which  enter  in  the  direction  of  a  meridian  of 
greater  curvature  converge  sooner,  and  form  their  focus  at  a  poir.t 
nearer  the  refracting  surface,  than  the  rays  which  enter  in  the  direction 
of  a  meridian  of  less  curvature. 

This  difference  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  meridians  of  the  eye 
constitutes  what  is  called  astigmatism  (a,  privative,  and  trrfy/ia,  a 
point),  and  is  the  cause  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  aberration  of 
light. 

Before  we  discuss  astigmatism  further,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  aberration  of  tight.  Every  luminous  point  emits  divergent  rays  which, 
as  they  come  from  the  same  point,  are  said  to  be  homocentric.  When  a  pencil  of 
these  rays  encounters  a  refractive  system,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  portions  of  spheres, 
it  is  refracted,  and  the  focus  is  formed  at  a  single  point. 

This  law  of  homocentric  rays  is,  however,  not  absolutely  accurate,  inasmuch  as, 
after  refraction,  luminous  rays  do  not  come  together  exactly  at  the  same  point,  but 
some  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  nearer  the  refractive  surface  than  others  (see 
Fig.  177),  so  that  the  focus  instead  of  being  a  point  is  a  line  (focal   line  of  Sturm) 

Fig.   177. 


This  irregular  union  depends  on  two  causes,  which  we  may,  therefore,  consider  as  pro- 
ducing two  kinds  of  aberration  of  light,  the  subject  of  our  present  study. 

Firstly,  the  light,  solar  light  for  example,  may  not  be  homogeneous,  but  composed 
of  rays  varying  in  their  index  of  refraction  and  wave  length,  so  that  some  are  more 
quickly  bent  towards  the  axis,  others  more  slowly ;  the  violet  and  blue  are  more 
quickly  united,  the  red  more  slowly.  This  is  what  is  known  as  chromatic  aberration. 
It  also  exists  in  the  eye,  as  has  been  proved  by  different  experiments;  yet  the  acute- 
ness  of  our  vision  is  not  diminished  by  it  to  any  perceptible  extent. 

If  now  we  take  a  homogeneous  and  homocentric  light,  red  for  example,  we  shall 
find  that  any  pencil  which  strikes  a  spherical  surface  will  be  liable  to  a  second  kind  of 
aberration.  In  a  word,  the  rays  which  pass  near  the  centre  of  the  lens  will  be  re- 
fracted in  a  different  way  from  those  which  pass  through  the  periphery,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  refraction  will  become  greater  the  farther  we  go  from  the  axis.  It  is  only 
those  rays  which  pass  through  points  symmetrically  situated  round  the  axis  which  are 
brought  to  a  focus  exactly  at  the  same  point.  A  pencil  of  homogeneous  and  homo- 
centric light,  therefore,  forms  various  foci  and  not  one  :  this  is  what  is  called  spherical 
aberration.  This  aberration  is  found  in  every  eye,  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
inconvenience  to  vision  were  it  not  in  great  part  corrected  l>y  the  special  structure  of 
the  lens,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  iris,  which  cuts  off  the  marginal  rays. 

Any  form  of  aberration  which  causes  homocentric  light  to  be  brought 
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to  a  focus  at  several  points,  instead  of  at  one,  may  be  called  astigma- 
tism ;  but  this  name  is  confined  to  that  variety  of  astigmatism  which 
depends  on  the  form  of  the  refractive  surfaces  of  the  eye  being  imper- 
fectly spherical.  When  the  refraction  varies  in  the  different  sectors 
of  the  same  meridian,  the  astigmatism  is  said  to  be  irregular.  When 
the  different  meridians  of  the  eye  have  a  dissimilar  power  of  refraction, 
homocentric  rays  undergo  a  different  refraction  according  as  they  trav- 
erse one  or  other  of  these  meridians ;  thus  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
a  focus  at  one  single  point.  We  have  then  to  deal  with  regular  astig- 
matism, which  will,  in  the  first  place,  occupy  our  attention.  No  two 
meridians  may  have  exactly  the  same  refraction  ;  but  the  difference  is 
not  so  great  on  comparing  meridians  which  are  near  each  other  as  on 
comparing  those  which  are  farther  apart.  The  maximum  difference  is 
obtained  when  the  meridians  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  The 
two  meridians  which  have  the  greatest  difference  of  refraction  are  called 
the  principal  meridians. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  for  the  astigmatic  eye  by  its  refractive  power 
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to  bring  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  rays  of 
light  which  traverse  the  different  meridians.  When  the  two  principal 
meridians  are  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
astigmatic  eye  cannot  clearly  distinguish  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye.  At  the  distance  at  which 
one  set  can  be  seen  and  counted  without  difficulty,  the  other  set  appears 
quite  confused,  and  vice  versa. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  consequences  of  astigmatism,  let  us 
recall  the  following  experiment,  which  we  owe  to  Donders:  Let  a 
small  round  hole  be  made  in  a  pasteboard  card,  and  let  us  place  it 
between  our  eye  and  the  light.  At  a  certain  point  we  see  the  hole  as 
aluminous  point ;  but  if,  without  changing  the  tension  of  the  accommo- 
dation, we  bring  the  card  nearer  the  eye,  or  remove  it  to  a  greater 
distance,  the  opening  appears  oval  alternately  in  the  transverse  and 
perpendicular  directions.  If  we  pursue  the  experiment  farther,  we 
shall  find  that  the  opening  assumes  successively  the  forms  indicated  in 
Fig.  178. 

Let  us  briefly  explain  this  experiment — 
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At  A,  the  distance  is  such  that  neither  the  horizontal  (li)  nor  the 
perpendicular  (v)  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus,  but  the  latter  are  more 
nearly  so  than  the  former,  which  proves  that  the  vertical  meridian  is 
of  stronger  refractive  power  than  the  horizontal 

At  B,  the  vertical  lines  are  brought  to  a  focus,  and  the  opening  now 
appears  as  a  transverse  line. 

At  C,  the  vertical  rays,  having  crossed  each  other,  diverge. 

At  D  and  E,  the  relations  are  the  same,  the  vertical  rays  have  crossed 
each  other,  whilst  the  horizontal  rays  are  more  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching their  focus.  They  attain  it  at  F,  and  the  opening  once  more 
appears  as  a  line,  but  this  time  it  is  in  the  vertical  direction. 

At  G,  both  sets  of  rays,  horizontal  and  vertical,  having  crossed  each 
other,  diverge. 

From  these  diagrams  we  see  that  the  opening  appears  round  only  at 
one  distance,  D,  where  the  vertical  rays  diverge  at  the  same  angle  at 
which  the  horizontal  converge.  The  distance  between  the  two  points 
where  there  is,  first,  a  distinct  image  of  the  vertical  rays,  B,  and  second, 
where  there  is  a  distinct  image  of  the  horizontal,  F,  has  been  called  by 
Sturm  the  focal  interval.  It  is  exactly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  focal 
interval  that  the  hole  appears  round,  and  probably  also  it  is  for  this 
point  that  the  astigmatic  eye  accommodates. 

The  phenomenon  which  we  have  just  described,  and  which  depends 
on  the  astigmatism  of  the  eye,  becomes  much  more  apparent  when  we 
place  a  weak  convex  glass  (No.  o.  75  D)  before  the  eye,  and  then  cause  a 
stronger  concave  to  pass  before  the  same  eye  (say  concave  No.  1.50  D). 
According  as  the  second  glass  is  in  front  of  the  other  or  not,  the 
luminous  point  (being  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye)  will  appear 
sometimes  as  a  vertical,  and  sometimes  as  a  horizontal,  line  ;  if  the 
successive  passages  of  the  second  glass  in  front  of  the  first  are  suffi- 
ciently rapid,  the  eye,  from  the  persistence  of  the  retinal  images,  may 
even  perceive  a  cross.  The  direction  in  which  the  luminous  point  is 
prolonged  corresponds  with  the  principal  meridians  of  the  refractive 
surfaces. 

If  we  wish  to  verify  our  results  by  ascertaining  what  are  the  direc- 
tions of  the  principal  meridians  by  another  experiment,  we  have  only 
to  rotate  a  weak  cylindrical  glass  (No.  0.50  for  example)  before  the 
eye  which  is  being  examined ;  we  shall  then  find  two  positions  of  the 
gla.ss  which  have  a  directly  opposite  effect  on  the  acuteness  of  vision. 
In  one  of  these  positions,  that  in  which  the  astigmatism  of  the  glass 
tends  to  correct  the  astigmatism  of  the  eye,  vision  will  be  improved; 
in  the  other,  in  which  the  glass  adds  to  the  astigmatism,  the  eyesight 
will  be  much  worse. 

Experience  shows  that  the  two  meridians  in  which  refraction  is  at 
29 
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a  minimum  and  maximum  are  always  perpendicular  to  each  other,  a 
fact  which  is  taken  advantage  of,  both  in  detecting  and  in  correcting 
the  astigmatism.  But  again,  it  is  not  always  the  vertical  meridian 
and  the  horizontal  which  are  the  principal  meridians;  they  are  more 
frequently  two  of  the  meridians  which  are  somewhat  oblique  in  one 
direction  or  another. 

The  functional  disturbance  which  must  necessarily  ensue  from 
such  a  state  of  matters,  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  explanation 
which  we  have  just  given  of  the  optical  effect  of  astigmatism.  If  we 
remember  that  letter-press  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines,  that  the  image  of  any  object  surrounding  us  may  be 
resolved  into  straight  or  curved  lines,  that  the  astigmatic  eye  is  neither 
able  clearly  to  recognize  at  the  same  moment  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  in  the  same  plane,  nor  to  distinguish  any  round  object,  because  it 
seems  to  be  elongated  in  one  direction  or  another ;  if  we  remember, 
we  say_,  the  influence  of  this  anomaly  of  refraction  on  the  form  of  the 
retinal  image,  we  may  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  in  vision 
which  will  ensue  from  astigmatism.  We  must  never  forget  that  an 
astigmatic  eye  can  only  form  diffused  images.  Whilst  a  myopic  person 
may  remedy  his  defect  by  bringing  objects  nearer  him,  and  a  hyperme- 
tropic by  calling  in  his  power  of  accommodation,  and  both,  by  these 
means,  or  by  the  use  of  appropriate  spherical  glasses,  may  succeed 
in' getting  distinct  images  formed  on  the  retina,  the  astigmatic  eye 
is  not  completely  corrected  as  to  its  anomaly  by  any  of  these  means. 

The  impairment  of  vision  is  especially  evident  when  the  astigmatic 
eye  requires  to  distinguish  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  situated  in  the 
same  plane  and  very  near  each  other.  The  circles  of  diffusion  which 
form  in  one  direction,  cover  the  distinct  images  which  are  formed  in 
the  other,  for  which  the  eye  is  adapted,  and  the  vision  becomes  indis- 
tinct ;  this  takes  place  in  looking  at  almost  any  of  the  Roman  capital 
letters. 

If  we  wish  to  neutralize  this  anomaly  by  means  of  ordinary  spherical 
glasses,  we  may  successively  use  several  of  different  refractive  power, 
which  will  improve  the  vision,  without  bringing  it  up  to  the  normal 
standard.  Thus,  if  there  is  M  5  D  in  the  vertical  direction  and 
M  3  D  in  the  horizontal,  with  a  concave  glass  of  5  D  there  will  be 
an  improvement  of  vision  in  one  direction,  with  a  concave  of  3  D  in 
the  other,  and  with  concave  of  4  D  in  both,  although  the  defect  of 
refraction  is  not  completely  neutralized. 

It  is  natural  that  astigmatic  people  should  see  best  through  a  steno- 
paic  slit  (see  p.  415).  In  fact,  they  only  see  distinctly  in  the  direction 
of  one  meridian,  whilst  the  rays  entering  by  the  others  only  cause  con- 
fusion of  the  retinal  image.     It  is  this  which  chiefly  disturbs  the  vision, 
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and  if  the  portions  of  the  eye  which  cause  this  confusion  are  covered 
with  a  stenopaic  slit,  vision  will  be  improved. 

Astigmatic  persons  of  their  own  accord  often  use  their  eyelids  as  a 
stenopaic  apparatus  ;  they  close  them  so  that  the  palpebral  opening 
becomes  a  slit,  then  they  incline  their  head  to  one  side  or  other  till  this 
slit  corresponds  with  one  of  the  principal  meridians.  Others  again  try 
to  obtain  the  desired  result  by  drawing  the  skin  near  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye  outwards  with  their  forefinger ;  this  traction  causes  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  gives  it  that  direction  which  the 
patient  knows  to  be  the  best  for  vision. 

A  certain  number  of  persons  who  are  hypermetropically  astigmatic 
are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  objects  at  which  they  may  be  looking,  e.  g. , 
books  which  they  are  reading,  very  near  their  eyes,  and  thus  appearing 
as  if  they  were  highly  myopic.  By  so  doing  they  increase  the  visual 
angle,  which,  according  to  von  Graefe,  increases  more  quickly  than 
the  diameter  of  the  circles  of  diffusion.  After  the  astigmatism  has 
been  corrected  they  naturally  prefer  to  hold  the  book  at  a  greater 
distance. 

lanes  of  the  same  length,  some  of  which  are  vertical,  others  hori- 
zontal, seem  to  the  astigmatic  person  to  differ  in  length,  and  this 
phenomenon  may  falsify  his  judgment  as  to  the  form  of  an  object. 
Thus  a  square  may  seem  to  him  to  be  a  rectangle. 

Again,  we  find  in  astigmatic  persons  another  peculiarity  in  vision  ; 
they  see  the  prismatic  colors  otherwise  arranged  than  they  are  to  the 
normal  eye.  In  such  cases,  chromatic  aberration  is  manifest  ;  at  the 
margin  of  an  object  they  see  colors  which  are  invisible  to  the 
emmetropic  eye.  Helmholtz  has  made  some  very  instructive  experi- 
ments on  the  use  of  colored  glasses  in  diagnosing  the  various  kinds  of 
ametropia  ;  but  a  discussion  of  his  experiments  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space. 

Diagnosis  of  Astigmatism. — -We  have  here  several  points  to 
consider :  — 

i.  Does  the  difficulty  of  vision  of  which  the  patient  complains 
depend  on  the  astigmatism  ? 

2.  If  there  is  astigmatism,  what  are  the  directions  of  the  principal 
meridians  ? 

3.  What  is  the  state  of  the  refraction  in  each  of  the  principal meri- 
dians ;  and  what  are  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  existing  astigma- 
tism ? 

I  '0  enable  us  to  reply  to  these  various  questions,  there  are  several 

means   at   our  <  ommand  ;  we  must  now  indicate  the  most  practical. 

1    at  once  say,  what  after  the  preceding  statement  does  not  require 

any  explanation,  that  a  person  affected  with  astigmatism  exceeding  a 
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a  certain  amount  never  has  the  normal  acuteness  of  vision,  and  what  is 
of  great  importance,  that  this  defect  in  the  visual  power  has  always 
existed.  Such  patients  state  that  they  never  have  seen  as  well  as  per- 
sons who  have  normal  eyes,  or,  at  least,  they  find  that  they  have  infe- 
rior sight  when  they  come  to  use  their  eyes  for  any  constant  work. 
By  placing  such  patients  before  the  test  scales  we  can  immediately  tell 
how  much  their  visual  power  is  below  the  normal  standard  of  acuteness, 
and  by  experiment  we  can  ascertain  if  convex  or  concave  glasses  im- 
prove their  sight.  We  generally  find,  when  we  are  dealing  with  astig- 
matism, several  glasses  of  different  strengths  which  improve  the  vision 
to  the  same  extent,  but  yet  do  not  bring  it  up  to  the  normal.  Thus 
we  know  that  there  exists,  not  only  hypermetropia  or  myopia,  but 
some  other  complication  which  prevents  the  acuteness  reaching  the 
standard. 

Very  often,  the  existence  of  astigmatism  is  revealed  by  the  form  of 
the  cornea,  and  Donders  has  proposed  a  method  of  ascertaining  its 
presence  without  any  other  measurement,  from  the  image,  reflected  by 
the  cornea,  of  a  casement  or  some  other  square  and  shining  object  in 
front  of  the  eye  which  is  being  examined.  When  the  asymmetry  is 
very  marked,  such  an  image,  instead  of  being  square  like  its  object,  is 
elongated  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  the  direction  of  this  de- 
formity corresponds  with  the  meridian  of  the  cornea  which  is  of  least 
curvature.  Hence  the  keratoscope  becomes  a  valuable  means  of  diag- 
nosing astigmatism  of  the  cornea.  For  that  of  the  entire  eye,  the 
ophthalmoscope  gives  us  more  exact  results.  Just  as  an  eye  which  is 
astigmatic  cannot  see  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  simultaneously  with 
the  same  distinctness,  neither  can  we,  on  examining  by  the  direct 
method  the  retina  of  such  an  eye,  simultaneously  see  both  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  vessels.  We  can  only  see  with  perfect  distinctness  the 
vessels  which  run  in  one  direction,  and  we  must  change  our  accommo- 
dation, or  the  correcting  glass  which  we  are  using,  to  see  as  perfectly 
those  which  lie  in  the  opposite  direction  (Donders).  It  is  perhaps  still 
easier  to  diagnose  the  existence  of  astigmatism  in  the  eye  ophthalmo- 
scopically,  by  observing  the  shape  of  the  optic  papilla.  If  it  were 
perfectly  round  it  ought  to  appear  oval  in  an  astigmatic  eye  (Knapp)  ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  papilla  is  in  reality  oval,  and  the 
astigmatism  of  the  eye  is  more  surely  ascertained  by  the  following 
method :  The  optic  papilla,  elongated  in  one  direction  when  we 
examine  by  the  direct  method,  is,  on  account  of  the  astigmatism, 
elongated  in  the  other  to  the  indirect  method  (Schweigger). 

From  amongst  a  great  number  of  means  devised  for  the  diagnosis 
of  astigmatism,  we  shall  only  mention  two,  which  we  consider  the 
most  practical  of  application,  for  they  give  us  information,  not  only  as 
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to  the  presence  of  astigmatism,  but  also  as  to  the  directions  of  the 
principal  axes. 

When  a  normal  eye  looks  at  lines  drawn,  as  in  Fig.  179,  on  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  they  all  appear  equally  distinct  ;  and  if,  from  the  extreme 
limits  of  distinct  vision,  the  card  is  slowly  brought  nearer  the  eye,  or 
put  farther  away  from  it,  then  they  all  become  at  one  and  the  same 
time  indistinct  at  a  nearer  distance  than  the  punctum  proximum, 
or  at  a  greater  than  the  punctum  remotum.  An  astigmatic  eye 
looking  at  the  lines  of  Fig.  179  cannot  see  them  all  equally  well, 
especially  when  they  are  held  near  the 
extremities  of  distinct  vision.  When 
the  card  is  so  placed  that  the  lines  begin 
to  grow  indistinct,  one  will  remain  clear 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  others  ;  and, 
if  the  card  has  been  moved  towards  or 
past  the  punctum  remotum  in  making 
the  observation,  the  direction  of  this 
line  will  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
principal  meridian  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion is  weakest.  If  this  line  be  vertical, 
the  principal  meridian  of  least  refractive 

power  will  be  horizontal ;  for,  if  the  refractive  power  of  the  horizontal 
meridian  is  exact,  it  will  cause  the  vertical  line  to  appear  clear  and 
distinct,  but  if  the  refraction  is  excessive,  or  too  little,  the  vertical 
line  will  appear  as  a  diffuse  color  band.  The  other  principal  meridian, 
that  in  which  the  refraction  is  strongest,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
as  has  been  already  explained.  It  is  evident  that  this  experiment 
is  more  easily  made  with  a  myopic  eye,  since  then  we  do  not  need  to 
place  the  test  card  (Fig.  179),  at  any  great  distance.  For  this  reason 
we  often  place  a  strong  convex  glass  before  the  eye  which  is  to  be 
examined,  because  it  is  then  rendered  artificially  myopic.  Javal  uses 
an  instrument  constructed  on  this  principle,  which  at  once  determines 
the  astigmatism  and  the  glass  required  to  correct  it. 

The  second  method  consists  in  making  the  patient  look  steadily  at 
a  luminous  point,  similar  to  the  one  which  we  have  already  described 
(see  p.  448).  On  placing  alternately  before  his  eye  a  convex  and 
concave  glass,  the  point  will  appear  elongated  successively  in  two 
directions,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  which  directions  coincide  with 
the  maximum  and  minimum  curvatures  of  the  cornea.  These  are, 
therefore,  the  directions  of  the  principal  meridians,  and  thus  the 
diagnosis  is  easily  made. 

Hiving  ascertained  the  presence  of  astigmatism  and  the  directions 
of  the  principal   meridians,    it   now   remains   for  us  to  determine   the 
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state  of  refraction  in  each  of  those  meridians.  For  this  purpose,  having 
placed  the  patient  before  the  test-types,  we  put  a  stenopaic  spectacle 
before  one  eye,  the  slit  being  placed  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
ascertained  meridians.  If  the  visual  acuteness  be  normal  (V  =  i), 
m  this  direction,  the  eye  is  emmetropic  for  this  meridian  ;  if  not,  we 
endeavor  to  determine,  by  trial  with  convex  and  concave  glasses 
placed  behind  the  slit,  the  degree  of  myopia  or  of  hypermetropia 
which  exists  in  this  meridian.  Thus,  we  determine  successively  the 
refraction  of  both  meridians  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  the  same 
precautions  as  we  have  indicated  in  speaking  generally  of  myopia  and 
hypermetropia.  The  weakest  concave  glass  with  which  the  patient  sees 
best  will  indicate  the  amount  of  myopia  for  any  meridian.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strongest  convex  glass  with  which  the  patient  sees  best 
indicates  the  degree  of  hypermetropia.  When  we  find  that  there  is 
hypermetropia  in  one  or  other  meridian,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  error 
in  determining  its  amount,  for  the  patient  may  easily  counteract  a 
portion  of  his  hypermetropia  by  efforts  of  accommodation.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  necessary,  in  order  to  measure  the  hypermetropic  astig- 
matism exactly,  especially  in  young  children,  previously  to  paralyze 
the  accommodation  with  atropine. 

The  refraction  of  the  two  principal  meridians  having  been  ascer- 
tained, how  can  we  express  the  degree  of  astigmatism  ?  Astigmatism, 
according  to  our  definition,  is  produced  by  the  asymmetry  of  the 
corneal  meridians ;  its  degree  will,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the 
difference  of  curvature  of  the  two  most  asymmetrical  meridians,  com- 
paring one  with  another — /.  e.,  by  the  difference  of  the  two  principal 
meridians.  As  to  the  respective  curvature  of  these  two  meridians,  it 
is  measured  by  the  refractive  power  which  exists  in  each.  The  degree 
of  astigmatism  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  the  difference  of  refraction 
of  the  two  principal  meridians. 

This  being  understood,  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  different 
forms  which  astigmatism  may  assume.  Three  varieties  have  been 
recognized,  to  which  Donders  has  assigned  the  following  names  :  — 

i.   Simple  astigmatism. 

2.  Compound  astigmatism. 

3.  Mixed  astigmatism. 

1.  In  simple  astigmatism,  one  of  the  meridians  is  emmetropic, 
the  other  is  myopic  or  hypermetropic.  Hence  we  must  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  simple  astigmatism — viz.,  simple  myopic  astigmatism  and 
simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism. 

Examples. — (a)  In  the  horizontal  meridian,  the  stenopaic  slit 
renders  the  vision   normal ;  in   the  vertical  meridian  we  must   use  a 
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convex  glass  of  4  D  ;  the  difference  of  refraction  of  the  two  meridians 
is  4  D,  and  as  one  of  the  meridians  is  myopic,  we  have  to  deal  with 
simple  myopic  astigmatism,  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula — 

A  m  4  D. 
(£)  It  may  be  that  the  eye  is  emmetropic  in  the  vertical  meridian, 
and  hypermetropic  in  the  horizontal.     If  the  hypermetropia  amounts 
to  4  D,  we  have  a  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  expressed  by  the 

formula — 

A  h  4  D. 

2.  In  compound  astigmatism,  the  two  principal  meridians  are 
both  myopic  or  hypermetropic,  but  the  hypermetropia  or  myopia  is 
greater  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The  difference  between  the  degree 
of  myopia  or  hypermetropia  found  for  each  meridian  measures  the 
amount  of  astigmatism. 

Examples. — (a)  An  eye  has  3  D  of  myopia  in  the  vertical  meri- 
dian, and  2  D  in  the  horizontal.  The  difference  between  them  is  1 
D,  and  the  amount  of  astigmatism  is  also  expressed  by  the  same  figure. 
But  simply  naming  the  degree  of  compound  astigmatism  does  not  give 
us  any  accurate  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye. 
To  state  it  more  precisely,  we  must  indicate  the  factors  of  which  this 
astigmatism  is  composed.  In  our  example,  there  is  a  general  myopia  of 
2  D,  and  in  the  vertical  meridian  there  is  an  additional  myopia  of  1  D. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  astigmatism.  Therefore  we  say — this  eye 
is  affected  with  compound  myopic  astigmatism;  general  myopia  2  D  plus 
myopic  astigmatism  ofiD,  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula — 
M  2  D  +  A  m  1  D. 

(£)  Similarly  for  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  The  eye 
is  considered  as  absolutely  hypermetropic  ;  the  amount  of  general 
hypermetropia  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  in  the 
meridian  in  which  the  ametropia  is  least.  The  astigmatism  is  meas- 
ured by  the  difference  of  refraction  of  the  two  meridians.  Suppose 
there  is  hypermetropia  of  1  D  in  the  vertical  meridian  and  2  D  in  the 
horizontal,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism  ; 
general  hypermetropia  of  1  D  plus  hypermetropic  astigmatism  of  1  D, 
expressed  by  the  formula — 

HID-}-  A  h  1  D. 

3.  In  mixed  astigmatism  one  of  the  principal  meridians  is 
myopic,  the  other  is  hypermetropic.  If  the  amount  of  the  myopia  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  hypermetropia,  we  indicate  the  astigmatism  by 
the  formula  A  m  h  ;  when  the  hypermetropia  predominates,  we  express 
it  by  A  h  m.      The  amount  of  astigmatism  is  expressed  by  the  sum   of 

gures  which  signify  the  ametropia  in  each  meridian. 
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Examples. — (a)  Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  eye  with  3  D  myopia 
in  the  vertical  meridian,  and  1.50  D  of  hypermetropia  in  the  hori- 
zontal. The  astigmatism  in  this  case  is  expressed  by  the  formula — 
A  m  h  4.50  D  =  M  3  D  +  H  1.50  D. 
(J?)  If  the  eye  has  2  D  of  hypermetropia  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
and  myopia  of  o.  75  D  in  the  vertical,  we  express  the  astigmatism  by  the 
formula — 

A  h  m  2.75  D  =  H2D  +  M  0.75  D. 

The  best  method  of  diagnosing  astigmatism  and  of  stating  precisely 
its  form,  a  method  also  of  great  value  in  verifying  the  results  obtained 
by  such  an  examination  as  we  have  described,  is  the  use  of  cylindrical 
glasses.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  correction  of  astigmatism,  we 
shall  describe  these  glasses  and  speak  of  their  optical  peculiarities.  At 
present  we  would  indicate  their  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  astigmatism. 

Fig.  180. 
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When  we  have  found,  by  means  of  test-types  placed  at  6  inches  from 
the  patient,  the  concave  or  convex  glass  which  most  improves  the  vis- 
ual acuteness,  but  yet  does  not  make  it  normal,  we  rotate  before  the 
eye  which  is  being  examined  a  positive  or  negative  cylindrical  glass  of 
0.75  D.  If  this  glass  produce  the  same  modification  of  vision  in  every 
position,  then  there  is  no  astigmatism  ;  in  other  cases  we  soon  find  that, 
in  a  given  position  of  the  glass,  the  visual  acuteness  is  diminished  con- 
siderably, whilst  it  is  increased  when  the  cylindrical  glass  is  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  previous  position.  We  thus  ascertain  that  there  is 
astigmatism,  and  the  direction  of  the  principal  meridians;  we  must 
now  put  before  the  eye  positive  and  negative  cylindrical  glasses,  at  first 
of  low  power  but  gradually  of  stronger,  until  we  find  the  glass,  and  the 
position  in  which  it  must  be  placed,  which  give  the  eye  we  are  examin- 
ing the  greatest  visual  acuteness. 

This  mode  of  examination,  to  which  we  give  the  preference,  and 
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which  we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  when  a  rapid  and  exact  result 
is  required,  becomes  rather  inconvenient  when  we  require  to  turn  the 
cylindrical  glass  before  the  eye  with  the  hand.  To  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, we  may  advantageously  use  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Unger 
(Astigmometer,  Fig.  180),  in  which  the  cylindrical  glasses,  added  to 
the  convexes  or  concaves,  are  made  mechanically  mobile  and  capable 
of  being  turned  in  any  direction,  by  means  of  two  lateral  buttons, 
which  may  be  moved  either  by  the  surgeon  or  by  the  patient  himself. 

Again,  various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosing  and  measuring  the  astigmatism,  three  of  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  their  ingenuity — viz.,  the  binocular  opto- 
meter of  Javal,  the  ophthalmometer  of  Javal-Schiotz,  and  the  double 
spectacles  of  Snellen,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Stokes'  lens. 

Etiology. — The  numerous  measurements  taken  by  Knapp  and 
Donders,  by  means  of  Helmholtz's  ophthalmometer,  show  that  regular 
astigmatism  is  produced  almost  exclusively  by  the  asymmetry  of  the 
cornea,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  more  convex  in  the  vertical  meridian  than 
in  the  horizontal ;  yet  in  some  cases  the  asymmetry  of  the  cornea  does 
not  correspond  with  the  degree  of  astigmatism.  From  this  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  lens  also  may  be  asymmetrical ;  but,  according  to 
various  measurements,  it  is  most  generally  so  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  cornea.  The  asymmetry  of  the  lens  thus  tends  to  correct  the 
corneal  astigmatism  ;  rarely  does  it  help  to  increase  it,  and  more  rarely 
still  is  the  feat  of  astigmatism  in  the  lens  alone. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  astigmatism  is  caused  exclusively  by  defects 
of  the  refractive  surfaces  of  the  eye,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that 
this  anomaly  is  almost  always  congenital. 

Astigmatism,  or  at  least  regular  astigmatism,  is  most  frequently  con- 
genital. Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  hereditary,  one  or  other  of  the 
parents  being  affected  with  it,  or  several  children  of  the  same  family 
having  the  anomaly  in  the  same  form  and  degree.  As  a  rule,  the 
amount  of  astigmatism  and  the  direction  of  the  principal  meridians  are 
nearly  the  same  in  both  eyes  of  an  astigmatic  person  ;  yet  cases  are 
often  seen  where  the  state  of  refraction  in  the  two  eyes  is  very  different. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  find  in  the  same  individual  a  normal  state  of 
refraction  (emmetropia)  in  one  eye,  and  in  the  other  astigmatism. 
Donders  has  called  the  attention  of  observers  to  the  asymmetry  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  which  frequently  accompanies  this  difference  of 
the  two  eyes. 

Astigmatism  may  also  be  acquired,  and  may  then  be  secondary  to 
morbid  changes  in  the  form  of  the  cornea,  or  to  displacement  of  the 
ICDS. 

Astigmatism  is  very  often  found  in  eyes  which  have   been    operated 
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on  for  cataract,  even  when  there  was  no  trace  of  it  before  the  opera- 
tion. The  anomaly  may,  in  such  cases,  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes  : 
The  asymmetry  of  the  corneal  meridians  may  have  already  existed  be- 
fore the  operation,  but  have  been  corrected  by  an  asymmetry  of  the 
lens  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  at  least  so  far  corrected  that  it  did 
not  cause  the  patient  any  disturbance  of  vision  (von  Graefe).  Oftener, 
the  operation  itself  leads  to  astigmatism.  The  cicatricial  tissue,  in  con- 
tracting, flattens  the  cornea,  and  thus  produces  an  asymmetry  of  that 
membrane.     The  same  thing  may  follow  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy. 

Treatment. — Just  as  myopia  is  corrected  by  concave  glasses,  and 
hypermetropia  by  convex,  so  astigmatism  is  neutralized  by  cylindrical 
glasses.  A  cylindrical  lens  is  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  of 
light  which  penetrate  it  in  one  direction  (that  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder)  do  not  deviate  in  their  course ;  whilst  the  rays  of  light  which 
enter  it  in  the  opposite  direction  (perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder)  are  refracted.  If  the  cylinder  is  convex,  they  are  made  more 
convergent  ;  but  if  it  is  concave,  then  they  are  made  more  divergent. 
We  thus  distinguish  cylindrical  glasses  as  concave  or  convex,  according 
to  the  positive  or  negative  value  of  their  refractive  power,  and  we 
denote  them  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  spherical  lenses,  only  adding 
the  letter  c.  So  a  concave  cylindrical  glass  of  i  metre  focal'  length  will 
be  written  c  —  i  D  ;  a  convex  cylindrical  of  i  metre  focus,  by  c  -f-  i  D. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  how  suitable  cylindrical  glasses  correct 
any  degree  of  simple  astigmatism,  myopic  or  hypermetropic.  It  suffices 
to  use  concave  cylindrical  glasses  for  the  first,  convex  for  the  second, 
always  placing  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  to  coincide  with  the  emmetropic 
axis. 

To  correct  A  m  4  D  (myopic  astigmatism  of  4  D),  we  use  c  —  4  D, 
that  is  a  concave  cylindrical  glass  of  4  D. 

To  correct  A  h  2  D  (hypermetropic  astigmatism  of  2  D),  we  use 
c  -f-  2  D — i.  e.,  a  convex  cylindrical  glass  of  2  D. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  it  now  only  remains  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  cylindrical  glass  must  be  put  in  the  spectacle  frame. 
For  this  purpose,  we  find  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
should  make  with  the  vertical,  which  can  easily  be  done  in  the  process 
of  diagnosing  astigmatism,  either  with  Unger's  astigmometer,  where 
the  angles  are  all  marked  as  in  Fig.  180,  or  directly,  by  cylindrical 
glasses  placed  in  a  trial  frame  each  side  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
limb  marked  with  gradations  of  15  degrees  from  the  horizontal. 
Again,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  error,"  the  optician  may  leave  the  glasses 
movable  in  their  frame ;  the  surgeon  can  then  try  the  glasses  on  the 
patient,  adjust  the  direction  of  the  cylindrical  axis,  and  permanently 
fix  the  glass  determined  upon  in  its  mounting. 
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To  correct  compound  astigmatism,  spherical  glasses  must  be  combined 
with  cylindrical.  Opticians  manufacture  sphero-cylindrical  glasses,  the 
axis  of  each  glass  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  refraction,  and  the 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  axis  a  still  higher  degree.  On  one  side, 
these  glasses  are  ground  like  spherical  glasses,  and  on  the  other  like 
cylindrical.  For  a  case  of  compound  astigmatism  of  M  3  D  -j-  A ;;/  1  D, 
we  require  a  concave  spherical  glass  of  3  D  combined  with  a  concave 
cylindrical,  and  in  ordering  it  from  an  optician,  it  may  be  briefly 
written  thus  :  — 

For  a  case  of  compound  astigmatism  of  H  2  D-f  A/j  1.25   D,  we 
require  a  spherical  convex  of  2  D  combined  with  a  cylindrical  convex 
of  1.25  D,  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula — 
s  +  2  D  3  c  +  1.25  D. 

Mixed  astigmatism  is,  as  will  be  remembered,  that  variety  of  astig- 
matism in  which  one  of  the  meridians  is  myopic,  the  other  hyperme- 
tropic. To  correct  this  anomaly,  simple  cylindrical  glasses  are  of 
little  use  ;  and  sphero-cylindrical  glasses  present,  when  we  attempt  to 
use  them,  great  disadvantages,  which,  however,  are  easily  avoided  by 
using  bi-cylindrical  glasses.  These  glasses  have  two  cylindrical  surfaces, 
the  axes  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  One  of  the  sur- 
faces is  convex,  the  other  concave.  A  bi-cylindrical  lens,  which 
should  have  in  one  direction  the  effect  of  a  convex  glass  of  3  D,  and 
in  the  other  (perpendicular  to  the  first)  the  effect  of  a  concave  of  2  D, 
would  be  expressed  by  the  formula  c  +  3  DQ^  —  2D.  Such  a  glass 
must,  therefore,  be  prescribed  in  any  case  of  mixed  astigmatism  where 
there  is  hypermetropia  of  3  D  in  one  meridian,  and  myopia  of  2  D  in 
the  other. 

In  a  case  of  mixed  astigmatism  with  a  predominating  myopia,  say 
A  m  h  5  D,  compounded  of  M  3  D  -f-  H  2  D,  the  correcting  glass 
would  be — 

c  —  3  D  3  c  +  2  D. 

In  all  these  cases  we  must  place  the  axis  of  the  negative  surface  to 
correspond  with  the  hypermetropic  meridian,  and  vice  versa  for  the 
axis  of  the  convex  surface. 

Till  now  we  have  spoken  only  of  glasses  which  are  suitable  for 
distant  vision.  When  we  wish  to  give  glasses  to  a  hypermetropically 
astigmatic  person  affected  with  presbyopia,  or  to  a  myopic  astigmatic 
patient  (in  the  conditions  des<  ribed  on  p.  423),  we  do  not  change  the 
strength  of  the  cylindrical  glass,  but  combine  with  the  same  cylin- 
drical glass  a  stronger  convex  spherical  where  there  is  presbyopia 
along  with  hypermetropia,  and  a  weaker  concave  in  myopia, 
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Thus,  if  a  patient  has  hypermetropic  astigmatism  ofH  3D  -f-  A/i  1.50, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  presbyopia  of  1  D,  we  must  add  to  the  glass 
which  corrects  the  hypermetropia  (-f-  3  D)  another  which  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  presbyopia — viz.,  -f-  1  D.  This  gives  us  a  glass  of 
-f  4  D,  and  the  arrangement  which  we  must  give  for  reading  and 
writing  in  this  case  is  j  — |-  4  D  Q  <:  -j-  1.5  D. 

If  we  wish  to  enable  a  myopic  person,  who  has  M  6  D  -f  A  m  3  D, 
to  read  at  25  centimetres,  we  must  deduct  from  the  glass  which 
corrects  his  myopia  a  lens  having  for  its  focal  distance  the  dis- 
tance at  which  we  wish  him  to  see.  In  the  example  which  we  have 
cited,  the  glass  with  which  he  ought  to  read  at  25  centimetres  is  a 
concave  of  2  D  (6  —  -^  =  6  —  4)  combined  with  a  concave  cylin- 
drical of  3  D.     Such  a  glass  is  expressed  by  the  formula  s  —  2  D  O  c 

-3d.  ' 

Let  us  add  that  in  using  spherico-cylindrical  glasses,  they  must  be 
so  placed  that  the  surface  of  greatest  curvature  is  towards  the  cornea  ; 
if  one  of  the  surfaces  is  convex,  the  other  concave,  the  latter  should  be 
next  to  the  cornea. 

IRREGULAR  ASTIGMATISM. 

Irregular  Astigmatism  is  produced,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
by  a  difference  of  refraction  in  the  various  sectors  of  the  same 
meridian.  It  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  acuteness 
of  vision  and  sometimes  to  monocular  polyopia.  The  cause  of 
irregular  astigmatism  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some  irregularity  of  the 
curvature  of  the  cornea,  secondary  to  corneitis,  staphyloma  and  opera- 
tions, or  in  some  change  in  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  lens  sub- 
stance, as  is  often  seen  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of 
certain  forms  of  cataract.  Irregular  astigmatism  cannot  be  corrected 
by  glasses,  but  the  vision  is  often  improved  by  the  use  of  spherical  or 
stenopaic  glasses  which  partially  correct  the  anomaly  of  refraction. 
Concerning  operation  in  kerato-conus  consult  p.  147. 


ART.  VII. — Difference  of  Refraction  in  the  two 
Eyes  (Anisometropia). 

Anomalies  of  refraction  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to  the  same  extent 
in  both  eyes.  But  although  this  is  the  rule,  there  are  nevertheless 
numerous  exceptions.  The  refractive  power  may  not  be  the  same  in 
both  eyes  j  and  in  this  respect  we  may  find  every  possible  variety  of 
difference. 
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Whilst  one  eye  is  normal  (emmetropic),  the  other  may  be  myopic, 
hypermetropic  or  astigmatic  ;  and,  again,  there  may  be  myopia,  hyper- 
metropia  or  astigmatism  in  both  eyes  but  in  different  degrees,  or  one 
eye  may  be  myopic  whilst  the  other  is  hypermetropic  or  astigmatic. 
If  there  is  astigmatism  of  one  side  only,  it  is  almost  invariably  myopic 
if  the  other  eye  is  myopic,  or  hypermetropic  if  the  other  eye  is 
hypermetropic. 

This  difference  in  refraction  of  the  two  eyes  is,  as  a  rule,  congenital ; 
yet  it  may  also  be  acquired,  as,  for  example,  after  operation  for  uni- 
lateral cataract. 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  two  eyes  when  they  differ  in  their  refrac- 
tion, there  are  three  possibilities. 

ist.  The  two  eyes,  although  different,  cooperate  together  in  vision, 
and  permit  of  simple  binocular  vision. 

2d.  The  two  eyes  are  never  used  together ;  but,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, one  or  other  is  used. 

3d.   One  of  the  two  eyes  is  permanently  excluded  from  vision. 

To  ascertain  whether  binocular  vision  exists,  the  patient  is  made 
to  look  steadily  at  a  candle  flame,  and  a  prism  is  placed  before  one 
eye,  with  its  base  either  upwards  or  downwards.  If  vision  is  binocular, 
this  will  produce  diplopia  and  one  of  the  images  will  be  superimposed. 

In  another  class  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
refractive  power  of  the  two  eyes,  we  find  that  the  patient  uses  some- 
times one  eye,  sometimes  the  other,  but  never  both  at  once.  There 
is  no  binocular  vision.  As  a  rule,  one  eye  is  used  for  near  vision, 
the  other  for  distant  ;  and  this  is  specially  true  if  one  of  the  eyes  is 
myopic,  the  other  hypermetropic  or  emmetropic.  The  patient  works 
with  the  one  or  with  the  other  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
moment. 

In  a  third  series  of  cases,  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  refraction 
of  the  two  eyes,  the  patient  uses  only  one  eye,  and  always  the  same 
one,  the  other  being  excluded  from  vision.  This  condition  is  most 
frequently  found  where  there  is  a  very  high  degree  of  ametropia, 
especially  when  there  is  high  myopia,  and  when  there  is  some  other  cause 
(speck  on  the  cornea,  opacity  of  the  lens,  amblyopia)  producing  special 
indistinctness  of  the  retinal  images.  In  such  a  case,  one  of  the  eyes 
often  deviates  (strabismus). 

When  we  speak  of  the  anomalies  of  accommodation,  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  as  to  those  cases  in  which  the  difference  of  adaptation 
to  an  enfeeblement  or  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  power  of 
one  eye. 

What  remedial  measures  must  be  taken  in  cases  in  which  we  have 
a  different  e  of  refraction  ?     The  reply  to  this  question  depends,  in  the 
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first  place,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  binocular  vision.  When,  by 
the  methods  already  explained,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  exists,  the  first 
indication  is  to  preserve  it ;  and  if,  perchance,  it  only  exists  for  a 
certain  distance,  to  extend  it  as  much  as  possible. 

In  choosing  glasses,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  effect  which  they 
have  on  the  patient.  If  one  of  the  eyes  be  emmetropic  and  have 
normal  acuteness,  and  the  other  be  slightly  ametropic,  corrective  glasses 
are  uncalled  for.  When  both  eyes  are  ametropic,  we  always  begin  with 
the  eye  which  sees  most  distinctly.  For  this  eye  we  choose  the  glass 
which  the  refraction  requires,  according  to  the  rules  which  we  have 
laid  down.  If  the  ametropia  of  the  other  eye  is  the  same  in  kind,  and 
if  the  same  glass  that  is  used  for  the  better  eye  preserves  binocular 
vision  and  affords  good  visual  acuteness,  there  is  no  reason  why  different 
glasses  should  be  given  to  the  two  eyes.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
visual  force  obtained  by  the  complete  correction  of  only  one  eye  is 
insufficient,  we  must  try  how  far  a  pair  of  glasses,  in  which  each  lens 
more  perfectly  corrects  the  anomaly  of  each  eye,  will  improve  matters. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the  lenses,  the  patients  do  not 
complain  of  a  certain  difficulty  of  vision,  due  to  a  manifest  or  latent 
diplopia,  and  if  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  vision,  we  may  allow  the  glasses  to  be  used.  This  result  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  obtained  when  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  strength 
of  the  lenses. 

It  also  frequently  happens  that  the  use  of  glasses  of  equal  strength 
does  not  satisfy  the  patient ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  give 
glasses,  each  lens  of  which  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  ametropia, 
because  binocular  vision  would  then  be  destroyed.  We  must,  there- 
fore, for  the  more  ametropic  eye  try  a  glass  somewhat  stronger  than  is 
required  for  the  other  eye,  and  prescribe  the  spectacles  which  give  the 
greatest  visual  acuteness  and  still  preserve  binocular  vision. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  myopia,  we  generally  first  prescribe  the 
glass  which  corresponds  with  the  weakest  degree  of  myopia,  then,  if 
necessary,  we  order  a  somewhat  stronger  glass  for  the  other  eye.  In 
hypermetropia,  a  glass  slightly  too  strong  on  one  side  should  not  have 
the  same  disadvantages  as  in  the  case  of  myopia. 

In  the  other  two  series  of  cases,  that  is  to  say,  when  binocular  vision 
is  destroyed,  our  task  is  much  more  easy.  The  eye  which  the  patient 
habitually  uses  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  put  in  the  best  conditions 
for  vision  by  a  glass  suited  to  its  state  of  refraction  ;  our  attention 
should  then  be  directed  to  the  other  eye,  so  as  to  give  it  such  exercise 
as  will  preserve  its  visual  acuteness. 

If  our  patient  is  still  young,  and  if,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
refraction  in  the  two  eyes,  binocular  vision  does  not  exist,  we  must  try 
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to  restore  it ;  and,  should  our  patient  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of 
patience,  we  often  succeed.  For  this  purpose,  we  begin  by  making 
him  exercise  only  the  eye  which  is  not  habitually  used  in  vision,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  has  lost  its  visual  acuteness. 
When  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  sufficiently  restored  by  these  means, 
it  is  very  easy  to  excite  vision  in  the  two  eyes,  that  is  to  say,  diplopia. 
Frequently  this  condition  is  established  spontaneously ;  if  not,  it  may 
be  excited  by  special  exercises  with  a  stereoscope  or  prismatic  glasses. 
(See  Orthop.  Treatment  of  Strabismus.) 

When  the  vision  of  both  eyes  has  thus  acquired  the  necessary  power, 
we  must  inquire  as  to  the  condition  which  prevents  binocular  vision. 
Is  it  the  strabismic  deviation,  aided  by  the  difference  of  the  refractive 
power  in  the  two  eyes,  or  is  it  this  difference  alone?  In  the  latter 
case,  we  correct  the  defect  in  refraction  at  once,  according  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  already  established;  whilst,  in  the  other 
series  of  cases,  the  importance  of  the  deviation  compels  us  first  of  all 
to  reestablish  the  muscular  equilibrium,  according  to  the  laws  which 
are  applicable  for  strabismus  operations.  In  both  sets  of  cases  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  always  necessary  to  continue,  after  the 
optical  defects  have  been  corrected,  such  regular  orthopedic  exercises 
as  help  to  perfect  binocular  vision,  until  it  ceases  to  cause  the  slightest 
difficulty. 


ANOMALIES  OF  THE  ACCOMMODATION. 

ART.  I. — Paralysis  of  the  Accommodation. 

There  is  a  form  of  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  can  be 
produced  at  pleasure  by  the  use  of  mydriatics  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  those 
remedies  which  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Since,  in  this  artificially- 
produced  paralysis,  we  can  study  at  leisure  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease  which  now  occupies  our  attention,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  enter 
*  into  a  few  details  as  to  the  action  of  mydriatics. 

The  action  of  atropine  or  of  duboisine  shows  itself  in  two  phenom- 
ena: i,  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  2,  paralysis  of  the  accommodation, 
which  supervenes  somewhat  later.  This  action  is  more  rapid  and  more 
lasting  the  stronger  the  solution.  The  effects  of  atropine  are  also  more 
marked  in  children  than  in  adults.  Duboisine  is  more  powerful  than 
atropine. 

What,  then,  are  the  symptoms  of  the  artificial  paralysis  produced  by 
atropine?  The  first  to  attract  the  observer's  attention  is  the  dilata- 
tion  <>\   the    pupil,  the    mydriasis    (see    p.   185).      The   pupil    becomes 
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immobile  also,  and  no  longer  reacts  to  the  ordinary  stimuli,  such  as 
light ;  it  may  be  so  dilated  as  to  render  the  iris  almost  invisible. 

The  second  symptom,  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  can 
only  be  recognized  by  an  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  eye, 
and  its  symptoms  vary  with  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye — i,  e. , 
according  as  the  patient  is  myopic,  hypermetropic,  or  emmetropic. 
When  it  takes  place  in  an  emmetropic  person,  vision  for  distant  objects 
is  distinct,  whilst  vision  for  near  objects  is  confused.  Convex  glasses 
improve  vision  for  near  objects,  but  each  glass  is  only  of  use  for  one 
distance  (that  of  its  focus).  For  distinct  vision  at  various  distances, 
different  glasses  must  be  used ;  but  there  is  no  great  latitude  of  vision 
with  any  of  them.  To  a  myopic  person,  paralysis  of  the  accommo- 
dation causes  less  inconvenience  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  myopia 
is  high,  for  the  patient  can  still  read  and  write  at  the  distance  of  his 
punctum  remotissimum,  which  has  not  changed  its  distance.  In 
hypermetropic  persons  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly without  an  effort  of  accommodation,  paralysis  of  the  accommo- 
dation produces  a  disturbance  of  vision,  such  that  they  cannot  see, 
even  at  a  distance,  without  convex  glasses.  Consequently,  they  suffer 
much  more  from  the  suppression  of  accommodation  than  those  who 
have  normal  or  myopic  eyes. 

Besides  these  phenomena,  there  is  another  symptom  of  paralysis  of 
the  accommodation — viz.,  micropsia ;  such  objects  as  require  an  effort 
of  the  accommodation  in  the  normal  condition  appear  smaller,  because 
we  think  them  to  be  nearer  than  they  are.  To  an  eye  under  the  influ- 
ence of  atropine,  objects  appear  much  more  highly  illuminated,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  size  of  the  pupil,  and  this  unusual  brightness 
is  the  cause  of  the  dazzling. 

This  paralysis,  which  till  now  we  have  regarded  as  due  to  the  action 
of  atropine,  may  also  appear,  independently  of  mydriatics,  secondary 
to  various  affections.  It  is  a  symptom  of  paralysis  of  the  third  pair. 
The  motor  oculi  nerve  supplies,  besides  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  levator 
palpebral  superioris,  the  internal,  superior  and  inferior  recti,  the  inferior 
oblique,  and  the  sphincter  of  the  iris.  Thus,  simultaneously  with  the 
loss  of  accommodation  power,  we  often  find  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
movements  corresponding  to  one  or  more  of  these  muscles.  But  the 
pupil  or  accommodation  may  alone  be  more  or  less  completely 
paralyzed. 

When  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  and  the  accommodation  are  alone 
paralyzed,  the  most  striking  objective  symptom  is  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  This  form  of  mydriasis  is,  however,  never  so  great  as  that 
produced  by  atropine,  and  the  dilatation  is  not  always  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  paralysis  of  the  accommodation.     As  to  the  subjective 
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symptoms  in  this  form  of  dilatation,  they  are  the  same  as  in  artificial 
paralysis  produced  by  atropine.  From  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  will  be  gathered  that  the  patients  complain  more  or  less  of  the  effects 
of  this  disease,  according  to  the  state  of  their  refraction. 

All  these  phenomena  are  naturally  less  marked  when  the  paralysis  is 
incomplete ;  in  such  cases  the  muscle  is  more  easily  fatigued  than  in 
the  normal  state,  the  patient  requires  to  hold  his  book  at  a  greater 
distance  from  his  eyes,  and  a  group  of  symptoms  supervene  which  we 
have  described  under  the  head  of  asthenopia  and  presbyopia  (see 
p.  421). 

./Etiology. — The  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  are 
very  varied  and  often  very  obscure.  We  may  see  it  after  a  chill ;  it 
may  be  therefore  one  of  the  rheumatic  paralyses,  which  supervene 
suddenly  and  are  very  variable  in  their  duration.  Again,  it  may  be  of 
syphilitic  origin,  the  syphilitic  poison  setting  up  a  periostitis  which 
compromises  the  nerves  in  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  extending  to  the 
nerve  sheath  ;  or  a  syphilitic  tumor  may  be  the  source  of  pressure  ; 
or,  again,  there  may  be  a  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  nerve  itself 
(syphilitic  neuritis). 

Whilst  the  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  is  sometimes  temporary 
and  of  slight  importance,  it  is  also  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
deep-seated  and  serious  affections. 

There  is  always  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  of  central  origin  when  the 
disease  takes  hold  of  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  we  may  find 
very  various  cerebral  affections  as  the  cause  of  the  mydriasis  which 
before  long  is  complicated  with  paralysis  of  other  branches  of  the 
third  nerve  and  of  other  cranial  nerves,  as  also  by  disturbance  of  the 
general  health.  Again,  we  have  observed  that  unilateral  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  and  diminution  of  the  accommodation,  especially  when 
these  symptoms  persist  or  frequently  occur,  sometimes  precede  by 
several  years  an  attack  of  mental  aberration  (hypochondria),  or  of 
general  paralysis.  A  peculiar  and  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  head 
to  percussion  often  coincides  in  such  cases  with  the  mydriasis. 

Diphtheria  is  much  more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed  a 
cause  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation.  This  fortn  of  paralysis  of 
the  accommodation  is  almost  always  present  in  both  eyes,  although  in 
different  degrees.  Bonders  was  the  first  to  observe  that  double 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  without  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
other  muscles  of  the  eye,  is,  at  least  in  adults,  exceedingly  rare, 
and  should  at  once  cause  us  to  suspect  its  diphtheritic  origin.  The 
prognosis  in  this  kind  of  paresis  is  very  favorable,  and  in  treating 
such  <  a^s,  it  is  always  well  to  ascertain  if  along  with  the  paralysis  of 
d<  (  ommodation  there  has  been  any  previous  disease  of  the  throat. 
3° 
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A  more  or  less  considerable  diminution  of  the  accommodation  of 
one  eye  supervenes  after  contusion,  and  of  both  during  convalescence 
from  any  serious  illness  which  has  produced  exhaustion  of  the  general 
strength,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  of  long  dura- 
tion.    It  is  also  common  in  lactation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  will  vary  with  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  For  rheumatic  paralysis,  which  frequently  yields  spontane- 
ously in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  vesicants  or  veratria  ointment,  rubbed  on  the  parts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  orbit,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  we  give  salicylate 
of  soda,  iodide  of  potassium  or  ergot  of  rye  internally.  If  it  is  of 
syphilitic  origin  we  use  specific  remedies,  and  if  the  nervous  system  is 
affected  in  a  more  general  manner,  we  must  regulate  the  patient's  mode 
of  life  and  the  treatment  according  to  the  general  principles  applicable 
to  the  special  case.  In  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  strengthening 
regimen  and  tonics  should  be  ordered. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  must  treat  the  condition  of  the  eyes — that  is 
to  say,  the  mydriasis  and  the  paralysis  of  the  accommodation.  As  to 
the  first,  we  can  easily  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil  by  using  eserine 
or  pilocarpine.  Yet,  we  must  instill  eserine  with  a  certain  degree  of 
caution,  since  it  is  apt  to  set  up  conjunctival  irritation  if  used  for  a 
length  of  time. 

Hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  in  the  temple,  and  the  constant 
current,  have  also  been  used  with  success. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  disturbance  of  vision  which  results  from 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  we  must  prescribe  convex  glasses  ;  the 
number  of  the  glasses  ordered  necessarily  depends  on  the  state  of 
refraction,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  patient's  occupation.  When  he  is 
emmetropic,  and  from  some  special  circumstance  requires  to  see  objects 
at  25  or  30  centimetres  from  his  eyes,  the  convex  glasses  required  will 
be  of  4  D  (— g)  or  3  D  (0-|j) ,  or  weaker  glasses  when  the  accommoda- 
tion is  not  completely  paralyzed.  Thus,  at  first  we  make  the  patient 
read  with  convex  glasses  which  entirely  replace  the  power  of  accom- 
modation. By  small  degrees,  we  use  weaker  and  weaker  glasses,  which 
oblige  him  to  make  slight  efforts  of  accommodation — a  most  benefi- 
cial exercise  if  we  take  care  not  to  cause  fatigue.  Thus,  at  first,  we 
make  the  patient  read  at  30  centimetres  with  convex  glasses  of  3  D, 
after  a  time  we  give  him  2.5  D  or  2  D,  and  so  on,  always  using  weaker 
and  weaker  glasses.  If  the  paralysis  exists  only  in  one  eye,  we  must 
be  guided  in  our  choice  of  convex  glasses  by  the  sensations  of  the 
patient.  Often  he  prefers  to  use  both  eyes  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  he  then  puts  a  convex  glass,  sometimes  very  weak,  before  the 
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affected  eve.  The  exclusion  of  the  eye  is  very  seldom  necessary — at 
least,  if  there  be  not  paralysis  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  eye  and 
diplopia. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  in  selecting  glasses,  we  must  take  into 
account  any  hvpermetropia  or  myopia  that  may  be  present. 


ART.  II. — Spasm  of  the  Accommodation. 

Since  it  was  found  that  spasm  of  the  accommodation  could  be  pro- 
duced at  will  by  the  use  of  pilocarpine  or  eserine,  it  has  become  very 
easy  to  study  its  phenomena. 

A  drop  of  an  ordinary  solution  of  eserine  (2  centigrammes  to 
10  grammes)  or  of  pilocarpine  (10  centigrammes  to  10  grammes)  put 
into  the  conjunctival  sac  produces  a  well-marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil  (myosis),  accompanied  with  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The 
distant  and  near  points  are  displaced,  and  brought  nearer  the  eye.  In  a 
word,  the  eye  becomes  suddenly  myopic.  A  very  important  symptom  is 
the  intensity  with  which  the  accommodation  responds  to  the  least  im- 
pulse of  the  will  (Donders).   Again,  objects  appear  enlarged  (macropsia). 

Spasm  of  the  accommodation,  apart  from  the  use  of  myotics, 
shows  itself  under  various  forms.  Thus,  whenever  anything — for 
example,  a  little  dust  or  other  foreign  body — falls  into  the  conjunctival 
sac  or  upon  the  cornea,  setting  up  an  irritation  of  the  eye,  we  find  a 
certain  amount  of  myosis  and  spasm  of  the  accommodation,  which  soon 
pass  off.  Another  form  of  spasm  of  the  accommodation  is  due  to 
excessive  and  too  prolonged  exertion  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  we 
find  in  that  class  of  cases  where  the  patient  for  some  reason  or  other 
(amblyopia,  astigmatism)  has  to  bring  small  objects  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  eyes,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  retinal  image.  In  cases  of 
myopia  we  frequently  find  a  slight  amount  of  spasm  of  the  accommo- 
dation. This  is  due  to  the  well-known  predilection  of  these  patients 
to  look  at  small  objects,  which  they  are  obliged  to  bring  very  near 
their  eyes,  especially  when  working  in  deficient  light.  But  a  pre- 
disposition to  excessive  tonicity  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  peculiarly  an 
affection  of  hypermetropic  persons. 

Indeed,  they  cannot  see  at  any  distance  without  exercising  their 
accommodation,  and  this  ultimately  produces  a  state  of  permanent 
tension  of  the  ciliary  muscle ;  and,  where  the  work  performed  by  the 
muscle  is  excessive,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasm.  We  also  know 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  mua  ular  fatigue  produces  tetanic  con- 
tra<  tion — as,  for  example,  in  writer's  cramp. 
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Again,  spasm  of  the  accommodation  is  seen  as  a  reflex  symptom  in 
affections  of  other  nerves,  such  as  the  facial  and  ophthalmic  (von 
Graefe). 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection,  besides  the  myosis,  which  is  almost 
always  present,  vary  with  the  state  of  the  refraction  of  the  person 
affected.  In  a  normal  eye,  spasm  of  the  accommodation  produces 
sudden  myopia ;  in  a  myopic  eye,  the  myopia  suddenly  increases  ;  in  a 
hypermetropic  eye,  the  hypermetropia  is  diminished,  so  that  the  refrac- 
tion may  seem  normal.  Further,  the  hypermetropia  may  give  place  to 
an  apparent  myopia.  Thus,  if  the  spasm  of  the  accommodation  is  suf- 
ficiently great,  it  may  suffice  to  bring  the  focus  of  the  luminous  rays 
formed  by  the  hypermetropic  eye  on  the  retina,  or  even  to  a  point  in 
front  of  that  membrane. 

We  find  that  severe  ocular  and  periorbital  pains  accompany  every 
effort  which  a  person  affected  with  spasm  of  the  accommodation  may 
make  to  see  near  at  hand,  and  sometimes  in  hypermetropia  even  for 
distant  vision.  These  symptoms  are  often  so  striking  that  they  cannot 
but  attract  our  attention.  If  we  wish  to  make  sure  that  they  depend 
on  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  it  is  sufficient  to  try  the  effect  of  my- 
driatics (atropine  or  duboisine),  which  ought  to  be  repeatedly  used, 
for  the  ciliary  muscle  does  not  always  yield  at  once  to  these  remedies. 
The  myopia  is  then  observed  to  diminish  or  disappear,  or  may  even 
pass  into  hypermetropia. 

The  treatment  specially  consists  in  giving  the  eyes  rest,  and  in 
paralyzing  the  ciliary  muscle  with  atropine  or  duboisine.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  continue  this  treatment  for  a  long  time  before  the 
spasm  yields.  At  other  times  it  reappears  as  soon  as  we  stop  using 
atropine,  and,  therefore,  we  sometimes  require  to  keep  up  its  action  for 
several  months  together. 

When  we  have  completely  paralyzed  the  accommodation  with  mydri- 
atics, we  may  prescribe  suitable  glasses,  and  allow  the  patients  to  use 
their  eyes,  unless  there  is  some  special  contra-indication,  such  as 
retinal  hyperesthesia,  progressive  myopia,  etc.  If  there  is  hyperme- 
tropia, it  must  be  entirely  corrected  by  glasses,  which  should  be  con- 
stantly worn  (a  smoked  pair  being  used  in  the  streets).  For  work,  we 
give  the  patient  a  glass  which  enables  him  to  see  at  35  centimetres. 
Even  after  we  have  stopped  the  mydriasis,  glasses  must  be  worn  by  the 
patient  whilst  at  work. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — The  eyeball  is  a  spheroid,  and  the 
movements  which  it  executes  are  only  those  of  revolution  around  a 
centre  whose  position  never  varies. 

In  the  normal  condition  the  position  of  the  eyeball  itself  does  not 
vary. 

The  six  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  its  movements  form  two 
groups — viz.,  i,  the  four  recti  j  2,  the  two  obliques.  The  conjoined 
action  of  the  two  latter  is  to  draw  the  eye  forwards;  the  recti, 
antagonistic  to  the  obliques  in  this  respect,  draw  it  backwards,  and  thus 
the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  when  these  muscles  are  acting 
together  normally.  When  they  are  not,  the  ball  can  be  turned  by 
them  in  any  direction  around  its  fixed  centre,  without  changing  its 
situation. 

To  determine  the  position  of  such  a  sphere,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  changes  in  position  of  any  single  point ;  for  should  this 
point  be  the  pole  of  any  axis,  the  sphere  may  change  its  position  by 
rotation  around  that  axis,  the  point  itself  remaining  fixed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  determine  another  point  or  line.  On  the  eyeball 
we  take  as  points  of  precision  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  the  vertical 
meridian  passing  through  this  centre.  In  this  way  we  determine  the 
rotation  of  the  eye  by  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  is  carried,  and  the  inclination  which  is  communicated  to 
the  vertical  meridian. 

The  direction  in  which  a  muscle  acts  is  given  by  a  line  which  joins 
the  middle  points  of  its  two  insertions.  The  plane  which  unites  this 
line  to  the  centre  of  revolution  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  its  spherical  centre,  is  called  the  plane  of  the  muscle.  The  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  muscle  is  the  line  perpendicular  to  its  plane  at  the 
point  of  rotation. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  eyeball  with  the 
oculo-motor  muscles.  The  recti  muscles  take  their  origin  from  the 
fundus  of  the  orbit  in  the  fibrous  ring  which  surrounds  the  optic 
nerve  ;  their  course  to  their  terminal  insertion  is  rectilinear  till  they 
reach  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  ball.  From  their  point  of 
Contact,  before  they  have  pierced  Tenon's  capsule,  to  their  terminal 
insertion,  they  describe  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  the  structure  which 
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they  cover.  In  the  rest  of  their  course,  except  where  their  tendons 
are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  these  muscles  are  free  till  they  reach  the 
equator  of  the  eyeball ;  their  internal  surface  is  lined  with  a  smooth 
membrane,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  fibrous  envelope.  The  ante- 
rior insertions  must  be  studied  separately  (Fig.  181).  Before  their 
insertion  the  muscles  of  the  eye  pierce  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  wherever  they  pierce  it,  it  forms  a  sheath  around  them,  which 
is  gradually  lost  in  the  perimysium.  These  prolongations  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  modern  operation  of  strabotomy.  They  appear  as 
two  thin  membranes  (lateral  sheaths)  in  the  margins  of  the  muscles, 
whose  internal  surface  is  covered  by  them  with  dense  and  close-set 
fascia.  We  thus  see  that,  by  these  prolongations,  the  muscles  may  act 
on  the  eyeball,  even  when  their  insertion  is  cut  near  the  sclerotic. 

Fig.  181. 


i,  i,  Bone  surrounding  orbit;  2,  2,  palpebro-ocular  aponeurosis  ;  3,  superior  oblique;  4,  superior 
rectus;  5,  inferior  rectus;  6,  internal  rectus;  7,  external  rectus;  8,  eyeball.  The  figure  is 
taken  from  Richet's  Anatomie  Chirurgicale. 

The  internal  rectus  (Fig.  182,  5),  the  strongest  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  eye,  runs  parallel  to  the  internal  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted 
in  front  by  an  aponeurosis,  8  millimetres  in  breadth,  the  middle  point 
of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  about  5  milli- 
metres from  the  corneal  margin  (Fig.  181,  6). 

The  external  rectus  (Fig.  182,  3),  the  longest  of  the  recti  muscles 
of  the  eyeball,  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  runs  along  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  orbit,  and  to  a  large  extent  covers  the  ball ;  it  is 
inserted  in  front  by  a  tendon  6  millimetres  broad,  at  the  level  of  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  and  at  about  7  millimetres  from  its  margin  (Fig. 

181,  7). 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  plane  of  these  two 
muscles  is  horizontal,  and  is  the  same  for  both.     Their  axis  of  revoiu- 
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tion  is,  therefore,  vertical,  and  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
eye,  which  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  optical  axis.  Let  us  now 
suppose  that  the  eye  is  in  its  initial  position,  that  is  to  say,  let  the 
optical  axis  be  horizontal,  and  the  centre  of  the  cornea  be  directed 
forwards;  the  internal  rectus  will  turn  the  eye  horizontally  inwards, 
whilst  the  vertical  meridian  preserves  its  direction  ;  the  external  rectus 
will  turn  the  cornea  horizontally  outwards  without  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vertical  meridian. 

The  superior  rectus  (Fig.  182,  4)  runs  parallel  with  the  superior 
wall  of  the  orbit,  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  so 
that  a  straight  line  joining  the  middle  point  of  its  two  insertions  forms 
with  the  optical  axis  an  angle  of  20  degrees ;  its  tendon,  7  or  8  milli- 
metres broad,  expands  into  a  slightly  convex  aponeurosis,  which  is 
inserted  obliquely  at  7  millimetres  from  the  superior  margin  of  the 
cornea  (Fig.  181,  4),  in  such  a  manner  that  its  internal  extremity  is  2 
millimetres  nearer  the  cornea  than  its  external. 

The  inferior  rectus  is  also  directed  from  behind  forwards,  and 
from  without  inwards;  the  middle  part  of  its  aponeurotic  insertion, 
7  millimetres  broad,  is  inserted  at  5  millimetres  from  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  1  millimetre  within  the  vertical  meridian. 
This  insertion  is  oblique  (Fig.  181,  5)  and  so  placed  that  its  internal 
extremity  is  2  millimetres  nearer  the  cornea  than  the  external. 

For  greater  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  that  these  two  muscles  have 
the  same  plane;  it  will  be  vertical  and  run  obliquely  forwards  and 
outwards,  making  an  angle  of  20  degrees  with  the  optical  axis.  The 
axis  of  revolution  of  these  two  muscles  will  then  be  horizontal,  running 
from  before  backwards,  and  from  within  outwards,  and  will  make  an 
angle  of  70  degrees  with  the  optical  axis  (Fig.  182,  ad). 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  eye  is  now  moved  from  its  initial  position 
by  rotation  round  this  axis. 

The  superior  rectus  turns  the  eye  upwards  and  inwards,  and  inclines 
its  vertical  meridian  slightly  inwards. 

The  inferior  rectus  rotates  the  cornea  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
inclines  its  vertical  meridian  slightly  outwards. 

The  displacement  of  the  cornea  by  the  action  of  these  two  muscles 
will  be  greater  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  external  angle  ;  and  the  alteration 
in  the  inclination  of  the  meridian  will  be  greater  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
internal  angle. 

The  superior  oblique  (Fig.  182,  6)  arises  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  and  is  directed  at  first  forwards;  then  it  diminishes  to  a  tendon 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  (Fig.  182,  9),  after  which  it  expands,  and 
passing  beneath  the  superior  rectus  from  within  outwards  (Fig.  182,  10), 
it  is  inserted   in  the  sclerotic,  on   the  temporal  side  of  the   posterior 
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circumference  of  the  ball,  by  an  aponeurosis  6  millimetres  broad,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  directed  backwards  and  outwards,  whilst  its 
posterior  extremity  is  about  7  millimetres,  and  its  anterior  12  or  14 
millimetres,  from  the  optic  nerve. 

The  inferior  oblique  arising  from  the  internal  and  anterior  aspect 
of  the  orbital  floor,  external  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  first  passes  back- 
wards and  outwards  beneath  the  inferior  rectus.  Soon,  after  running 
about  5  millimetres  in  this  direction,  it  turns  abruptly  upwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  pass  between  the  external  rectus  and  the  eyeball  j 
then,  becoming  broader  and  thinner,  it  is  inserted  by  a  short  tendon 
near  the  superior  oblique  (Fig.  182,  2).  Its  insertion,  10  millimetres 
broad,  presents  a  convexity  upwards  and  forwards,  the  superior  ex- 

Fig.  182. 


tremity  of  which  is  14  millimetres  from  the  optic  nerve,  whilst  the 
inferior  is  only  4. 

The  plane  of  the  two  oblique  muscles  is  vertical,  and  is  directed  from 
behind  forwards  and  from  within  outwards,  forming  with  the  optical 
axis  an  angle  of  55  degrees.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  axis  of 
revolution  for  these  two  muscles  is  horizontal,  and  passes  from  before 
backwards,  meeting  the  optical  axis  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees  (Fig. 
182,  bb). 

The  superior  oblique  rotates  the  cornea  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  inclines  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  inwards.  The  inferior 
oblique  rotates  the  cornea  upwards  and  outwards,  and  inclines  the 
vertical  meridian  outwards. 

The  more  the  eye  is  turned  towards  the  nose,  the  greater  will  be  the 
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effect  of  these  muscles  on  the  displacement  of  the  cornea,  and  the  more 
the  eye  is  turned  towards  the  temporal  side,  the  greater  will  be  their 
effect  on  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian. 

Having  thus  studied  the  effect  of  each  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
separately,  it  remains  for  us .  to  examine  the  part  each  plays  in  the 
various  movements  of  the  eye  (laws  of  Donders). 

1.  In  looking  horizontally  straight  forwards,  outwards  or  inwards  >  the 
vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  is  not  inclined  ;  it  remains  vertical.  In 
looking  straight  forwards  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  in  equilibrium  j 
there  is  no  deviation  of  the  cornea  or  inclination  of  the  meridian. 
The  external  rectus  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  look  horizontally 
outwards,  for  we  have  seen  that  its  action  is  to  turn  the  eye  outwards 
without  inclining  the  vertical  meridian  ;  it  therefore  fulfills  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  this  movement.  Similarly,  to  look  horizontally 
inwards  the  internal  muscle  suffices. 

2.  To  look  vertically  forwards,  upwards  or  downwards,  the  vertical 
meridian  is  not  inclined ;  it  remains  vertical.  In  looking  vertically 
upwards,  the  superior  rectus  must  come  into  play  j  but,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  its  contraction  not  only  turns  the  eyeball  upwards  but 
also  inwards,  and  it  inclines  the  vertical  meridian  inwards.  Therefore, 
in  turning  the  eye  vertically  upwards,  there  must  be  a  second  force 
which  counterbalances  the  subsidiary  effects  of  the  rectus  superior  ;  the 
inferior  oblique  alone  does  so,  directing  the  eye  upwards  and  slightly 
outwards,  whilst  it  inclines  the  vertical  meridian  slightly  outwards, 
and  thus  counteracts  the  subsidiary  movements  of  the  superior  rectus. 
Therefore,  in  looking  vertically  upwards,  the  movement  is  executed  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique,  which 
acting  together  lift  the  eye  straight  upwards.  Similarly,  in  looking 
vertically  downwards,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  repeated,  we 
combine  the  actions  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique 
muscles. 

3.  In  looking  obliquely  upwards  and  to  the  left,  the  vertical  meridians 
of  both  eyes  are  inclined  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  left ;  that 
of  the  left  eye  outwards  ;  that  of  the  right  inwards.  For  the  execution 
of  this  upward  and  outward  movement  of  the  left  eye,  we  must  first 
take  into  account  the  superior  and  external  recti  muscles;  but  the 
combined  action  of  the  two  cannot  incline  the  vertical  meridian 
outwards,  for,  whilst  the  external  rectus  does  not  influence  the  in- 
clination of  the  meridian,  the  superior  rectus,  on  the  other  hand,  turns 
it  inwards.  In  this  movement,  therefore,  some  other  muscle  must  be 
brought  into  action,  which  not  only  counteracts  the  internal  inclination 
of  the  superior  rectus,  but  also  inclines  it  outwards,  and  thus  procures 
the  parallelism   of  the    meridians  in   both  eyes.      The  inferior  oblique 
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alone  can  have  this  effect,  since  it  turns  the  eye  upwards,  and  so  far  is 
associated  with  the  superior  rectus.  But,  in  addition,  it  inclines  the 
vertical  meridian  outwards,  which  latter  effect  is  all  the  more  marked 
when  the  eye  is  turned  outwards  by  the  external  rectus,  for  in  that 
position  the  influence  of  the  oblique  muscles  on  the  inclination  of  the 
vertical  meridian  is  more  pronounced.  In  looking  obliquely  outwards 
and  upwards  the  eye  is  moved  by  the  combined  action  of  the  external 
and  superior  recti  and  the  inferior  oblique. 

4.  In  looking  obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  left,  the  vertical 
meridians  are  inclined  in  parallel  lines  to  the  right ;  that  of  the  left  eye 
inwards,  that  of  the  right  outwards.  To  execute  this  movement  with 
the  left  eye,  we  have  first  of  all  the  action  of  the  external  and  inferior 
recti ;  but,  as  the  first  of  these  muscles  has  no  influence  on  the  meridian, 
and  as  the  other  inclines  it  outwards,  there  must  be,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  a  third  muscle  which  produces  the  necessary  inclination  of  the 
meridian  ;  this  muscle  is  the  superior  oblique,  which  alone  has  this 
effect.  The  movement  necessary  to  look  downwards  and  outwards 
is  then  executed  by  the  combined  action  of  the  inferior  and  external 
recti  and  the  superior  oblique. 

5.  In  looking  obliquely  upwards  and  to  the  right,  the  vertical 
meridians  are  inclined  in  parallel  lines  to  the  right ;  that  of  the  right 
eye  outwards,  that  of  the  left  inwards.  To  perform  this  upward  and 
inward  movement,  we  have  first  of  all  the  superior  and  internal  recti; 
but  the  inclination  of  the  meridian  inwards,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  first,  would  be  too  great  compared  with  the  outward  inclination 
of  the  other  eye  to  allow  the  necessary  parallelism  to  be  preserved. 
A  third  muscle,  therefore,  must  control  the  action  of  the  superior 
rectus.  It  is  the  small  oblique  which  exerts  this  influence  on  the 
meridian,  and  as  the  eye  is  in  such  a  position  (inwards)  that  the  action 
of  the  oblique  muscles  on  the  vertical  meridian  is  very  slight,  the  effect 
of  the  inferior  oblique  cannot  be  too  great.  To  look  upwards  and 
inwards  we  then  require  the  combined  action  of  three  muscles — viz., 
the  superior  rectus,  the  internal  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique. 

6.  To  look  obliquely  to  the  right  and  downwards,  the  vertical 
meridians  of  the  two  eyes  are  inclined  in  parallel  lines  to  the  left ;  that 
of  the  right  eye  inwards  and  that  of  the  left  outwards.  To  execute  this 
movement  of  the  left  eye  downwards  and  inwards  we  have  the  inferior 
and  internal  recti ;  but  the  action  of  the  first  on  the  inclination  of  the 
meridian  would  be  too  great  to  allow  the  meridians  to  remain  parallel 
to  each  other:  this  action  is  limited,  however,  to  the  superior  oblique. 
To  look  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  the  combined  action  of 
three  muscles  is  then  required — viz.,  the  inferior  and  superior  recti 
and  the  superior  oblique. 
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Innervation. — The  external  recti  are  supplied  by  the  sixth  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
the  superior  obliques  by  the  fourth  pair,  and  the  other  muscles  by  the  third  pair 
The  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  are  supposed  to  be  of  special  importance  as  le- 
gards  the  associated  movements  of  the  eye  ;  they  are,  according  to  Adamueck's  experi- 
ments, the  centre  of  innervation  common  to  both  eyes. 


Fig.   183. 
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SCHEME   OF   THE   ACTION    OF   THE   OCULAR    MUSCLES. 


ART.  I. — Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye. 

A.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 
Affections  of  the  innervation  show  themselves  by  a  diminution  of 
the  muscular  contractility,  which  may  be  only  diminished  or  totally 
destroyed  :  hence  we  may  distinguish  various  degrees  in  this  affection, 
varying  from  ;t  simple  insufficiency  to  a  complete  paralysis.  The  number 
of  mus<  les  affected  differs  according  to  the  number  of  nerves  affected. 
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If  the  disease  takes  hold  of  the  sixth  pair,  the  symptoms  are  manifested 
in  the  external  recti ;  if  the  fourth  pair  be  attacked,  the  superior 
oblique  alone  will  be  paralyzed  ;  if  the  third  pair,  either  one,  or 
several,  or  even  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  this  pair  will  be  affected. 
In  some  cases  the  paralysis  supervenes  simultaneously  in  several  pairs 
of  nerves. 

Every  paralysis  of  a  muscle  is  at  first  manifested  by  a  diminution  of 
the  mobility  of  the  eye  in  the  direction  in  which  that  muscle  acts  in  the 
normal  condition.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  there  may  be  a  loss 
of  mobility  without  paralysis  (as  in  cases  of  orbital  tumor  and  sym- 
blepharon),  and  an  incomplete  paralysis  without  apparent  loss  of 
mobility.  The  absolute  and  normal  mobility  of  the  eye  is  subject  to 
considerable  physiological  variation.  As  a  general  rule,  we  estimate 
that,  in  a  healthy  eye,  the  strongest  adduction  (rotation  of  the  eye 
towards  the  nose)  will  turn  the  eye  so  far  in,  that  the  internal  margin 
of  the  pupil  is  hidden  behind  the  caruncle,  whilst  in  extreme  abduc- 
tion (rotation  of  the  eye  towards  the  temple)  only  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  reaches  to  the  external  commissure. 

We  therefore  begin  by  examining  the  absolute  mobility  of  the  eye 
which  is  supposed  to  be  affected,  verifying  our  observation  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  mobility  of  the  other. 

On  making  this  examination,  when  one  muscle  is  completely  para- 
lyzed we  shall  find  that  the  eyeball  can  no  longer  be  turned  in  the 
direction  in  which  that  muscle  acts.  If  the  paralysis  is  less  com- 
plete, the  eye  may  be  more  or  less  directed  in  this  direction  ;  when 
it  attains  the  limit  of  its  movement,  we  shall  find  that  its  efforts 
are  terminated  by  a  spasmodic  movement  which  rapidly  exhausts 
the  muscular  power  still  available.  We  must  distinguish  the  spasms 
which  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  affected  muscle  from  those 
by  which  the  other  muscles  strive  to  replace  the  function  of  the 
enfeebled  one. 

A  second  important  sign  is  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the 
associated  movements  of  the  two  eyes.  To  move  in  a  given  direction, 
the  same  nervous  impulse  is  given  to  the  two  eyes.  If,  then,  there 
exists  a  muscular  paralysis  in  one  eye,  the  degree  of  innervation  which 
suffices  for  the  healthy  side  does  not  suffice  for  the  diseased  one.  The 
optical  axis  of  this  eye  is  no  longer  directed  towards  the  object  of 
fixation  ;  it  deviates  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  muscle  ; 
thus  we  have  a  paralytic  strabismus.  This  deviation  of  the  eye  will 
naturally  be  the  more  marked  the  farther  the  patient  looks  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  muscular  power  is  absent.  If,  then,  we  cover 
the  healthy  eye  with  the  hand,  the  other  will  be  obliged  to  fix  itself  by 
making  a  more  or  less  extensive  movement  of  rotation  in  the  direction 
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of  the  paralyzed  muscle  \  this  symptom  is  decisive  in  any  case  where 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  abnormal  side. 

In  performing  this  experiment,  we  notice  in  the  second  place 
another  characteristic  phenomenon.  After  having  hidden  the  healthy 
eye  behind  the  hand,  and  brought  the  affected  one  to  a  point  of  fixa- 
tion, if  we  examine  the  position  of  the  healthy  eye  under  the  hand, 
we  notice  that  it  has  also  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  paralyzed 
eye,  but  that  the  amount  of  its  movement  is  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times 
greater  (secondary  deviation).  In  order  to  adjust  the  eye,  the  paralyzed 
muscle  must  make  a  certain  effort.  This  effort,  which  is  accompanied 
in  the  healthy  eye  by  the  identical  nervous  impulse,  must  necessarily 
produce  on  it  a  much  greater  effect,  and  the  more  complete  the  paralysis 
of  the  affected  eye  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  on  the  healthy  side. 

A  third  symptom  of  every  muscular  paralysis  of  the  eye  is  a  marked 
deficiency  in  the  projection  of  fixed  objects,  that  is  to  say,  an  inability  to 
determine  their  exact  situation  in  space.  Thus,  if,  shutting  the  healthy 
eye,  we  ask  the  patient  to  place  the  tip  of  his  finger  very  rapidly  on 
any  object  whatsoever  (the  surgeon's  finger,  for  example)  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  without  turning  his  head,  the  patient's 
finger  will  always  pass  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  eye ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  easily  understood.  For  we  judge  of  the  posi- 
tion of  objects  in  space  by  the  amount  of  effort  necessary  to  direct  the 
optical  axis  on  any  object;  thus,  if  a  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  nervous 
impulse  necessary  to  fix  an  object  is  greater  than  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion. Consequently,  the  patient  estimates  it  at  a  greater  distance  on 
the  paralyzed  side  than  it  is  in  reality.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
these  movements  must  be  performed  rapidly,  for  if  not,  the  patient  can 
correct  his  judgment  as  he  advances  his  finger.  On  this  false  projec- 
tion depends  the  vertigo,  of  which  such  patients  complain  when  they 
close  the  healthy  eye,  which  form  of  vertigo  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  that  other  which  is  felt  when  both  eyes  are  used,  and 
which  depends  on  the  presence  of  diplopia.  Monocular  vertigo,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  is  much  more  marked  when  several  muscles  are 
affected. 

Diplopia — that  is,  a  disturbance  of  binocular  vision — is  another  im- 
portant symptom  of  muscular  paralysis.  If  the  deviation  is  one  of 
convergence,  the  two  images  are  homonymous ;  the  image  situated  on 
the  right  hand  is  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and  the  image  on  the  left,  by 
the  eye  of  the  same  side.  Thus,  in  excessive  convergence  of  one  eye 
(see  Fig.  184),  the  image  of  the  object,  a,  is  formed  on  the  internal 
side  of  the  right  retina  at  a,  and  is  projected,  according  to  the  laws 
of  reflection,  at  a".  If  the  deviation  is  divergent  (Fig.  185),  the 
images  are  crossed,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  image  is  perceived  by  the 
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left  eye,  and  the  left  image  by  the  right  eye,  for  (Fig.  185)  the  image 
of  the  point,  a,  formed  on  the  external  part  of  the  right  retina  at  at ', 
is  projected  to  a" .  For  the  same  reasons  a  deviation  downwards  will 
produce  a  more  elevated  image  than  is  perceived  by  the  eye  at  the 
normal  level,  as  also  a  deviation  upwards  must  produce  an  image  at  a 
lower  level.  When  the  deviation  is  in  a  diagonal  direction — for 
example,  upwards  and  outwards — the  respective  position  of  the  double 
image  is  analogous. 

The  distance  which  separates  the  two  images  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  separating  the  macula  from  the  image  in  the 
deviating  eye.  Consequently,  this  distance  depends  on  the  degree  of 
deviation,  and  will  increase  the  farther  the  patient  tries  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  paralyzed  muscle. 

When  the  deviation  is  very  small,  as  in  cases  of  slight  muscular  in- 


Fig.  185. 


sufficiency,  the  diplopia  is  often  concealed,  because  the  images  are  in 
part  blended  with  each  other ;  only  objects  appear  larger  than  they  are 
in  reality,  and  their  margins  present  diffusion  circles,  which  destroys 
the  definition  of  their  outlines.  As  the  deviation  increases,  the  image 
of  the  affected  eye  becomes  further  separated  from  that  of  the  other, 
and  the  separation  may  be  so  great  that  the  patient  entirely  suppresses 
the  impression  in  the  deviating  eye ;  which  impression,  moreover,  be- 
comes less  intense  as  it  approaches  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  When 
this  takes  place  the  patient  no  longer  complains  of  diplopia. 

To  aid  the  patient  in  distinguishing  the  two  objects  and  the  distance 
which  separates  them,  it  is  well  to  place  a  piece  of  colored  glass  before 
the  healthy  eye.   We  may  also  make  use  of  prismatic  glasses  in  detect- 
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ing  a  concealed  diplopia.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  prism  so  that  it  refracts 
vertically,  one  of  the  two  images  is  superimposed,  and  the  patient  can 
then  easily  indicate  their  lateral  distance  from  each  other.  Prisms  are 
also  of  great  use,  in  cases  of  muscular  paralysis  of  the  eye,  in  verify- 
ing a  diagnosis  which  has  been  founded  on  the  symptoms  indicated. 
When  we  have  detected  binocular  diplopia,  a  prismatic  glass  diminishes 
the  distance  between  the  two  images,  or  unites  them,  by  bringing  the 
luminous  rays  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  fovea  centralis,  or  even  on 
to  it.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  exact  position  in  which  we  must  place 
the  prism  before  the  eye  indicates  the  direction  of  the  deviation  which 
has  followed  the  muscular  paralysis. 

A  characteristic  sign  of  diplopia,  and  consequently  of  muscular 
paralysis,  is  that  the  patient  prefers  to  keep  one  eye  closed,  and  is  un- 
able to  move  about  with  both  eyes  open. 

Persons  affected  with  muscular  paralysis  of  the  eye  also  hold  their 
heads  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  they  do  not  place  objects  at  which  they  are 
looking  directly  before  them.  In  fact,  such  patients  instinctively  place 
objects  in  the  part  of  the  visual  field  in  which  they  do  not  see  double, 
turning  their  heads  to  the  side.  We  shall  see  that  certain  paralyses 
involve  a  very  peculiar  and  almost  pathognomonic  position  of  the 
head. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  mention  that,  according  to  a  physiological 
law  based  on  custom,  our  eyes  converge  if  we  look  downwards,  whilst 
they  diverge  when  we  look  upwards.  Consequently  the  symptoms  of 
muscular  paralysis  will  be  modified  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
eyes.  If  the  paralysis  cause  divergence,  the  divergence  will  be  in- 
creased when  the  patient  looks  upwards,  and,  conversely,  a  patholog- 
ical convergence  will  increase  when  he  looks  downwards. 

B.     SYMPTOMS   OF  THE   VARIOUS  FORMS  OF   MUSCULAR   PARALY- 

SIS  OF  THE  EYE. 

i.  Paralysis  of  the  Sixth  Pair. 
(external  rectus.) 
[In  the  succeeding  sections  we  shall  speak  of  the  left  eye  ;  the  de- 
ductions which  we  are  about  to  make  may  easily  be  applied  to  the  right 
eye.] 

(a)  Complete  Paralysis. — Beginning  with  the  median  line, 
the  eye  remains  completely  immobile  if  we  attempt  to  make  it  move 
towards  the  temple.  Yet,  on  careful  observation,  we  generally  find  a 
slight  movement  of  abduction  ;  only,  this  movement  does  not  take  place 
directly  outwards,  but  either  outwards  and  upwards,  or  outwards  and 
downwards.     This  movement  is  the  product  of  the  contractions  of  the 
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oblique  muscles,  which  thus  seek  to  supply  the  place  of  the  external 
rectus.  If  now  we  cause  both  eyes  to  fix  on  an  object  held  to 
the  left,  and  to  the  outside  of  the  median  line,  the  right  eye  will 
follow  it  perfectly,  but  the  left  will  remain  behind  ;  we,  therefore, 
have  a  convergent  strabismus,  which  increases  the  farther  the  object 
is  carried  to  the  left ;  and  along  with  this  there  is  homonymous 
diplopia. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  arising  from  diplopia,  we  generally  use  with  great 
advantage  a  deep  violet  glass,  which  is  held  before  the  healthy  eye  ;  the  patient  look- 
ing with  both  eyes  at  a  lighted  candle,  placed  three  or  four  feet  in  front  of  him. 
This  glass  serves  a  triple  purpose  :  1st,  It  clearly  differentiates  the  two  images,  so 
that  it  is  always  easy  for  the  surgeon  to  know  which  is  the  image  seen  by  the  left  eye 
and  which  by  the  right,  and  thus  he  makes  sure  of  their  respective  positions  ;  2d,  the 
image  of  the  paralyzed  eye,  being  formed  on  an  eccentric  part  of  the  retina,  is  not  so 
easily  seen  as  that  of  the  normal  eye,  so  that  the  colored  glass,  by  diminishing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  image  of  the  healthy  eye,  renders  the  perception  of  the  two  images  more 
easy ;  3d,  again,  the  glass  considerably  obscures  the  visual  field,  and  thus  allows  the 
eye  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  candle  flame. 

On  placing  a  violet-colored  glass  before  the  right  eye,  the  patient 
will  see  a  violet  flame  to  the  right  and  a  white  one  to  the  left. 
The  distance  between  the  two  flames  is  increased  as  we  carry  the 
candle  to  the  left,  but  both  remain  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  at  the 
same  height. 

We  may  cause  the  distance  between  the  two  objects  to  disappear, 
by  using  a  prism  with  its  base  turned  outwards  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  retinal  image  of  the  affected  eye  is  formed  internally  to  the  yellow 
spot ;  consequently  a  prism,  with  its  base  outwards,  turning  luminous 
rays  outwards  brings  them  on  to  the  macula.  In  making  this  exami- 
nation, we  may  also  place  before  the  other  eye  a  prism  having  its  base 
upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  make  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
two  images,  for  by  so  doing  we  prevent  the  patient  from  making  any 
effort  of  fusion  ;  the  prism,  which  brings  the  one  image  exactly  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  gives  the  correct  measurement  of  the  degree  of 
deviation. 

By  reason  of  the  physiological  convergence  and  divergence,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  take  place  when  the  patient  looks  upwards  and 
downwards,  the  line  which  separates  that  portion  of  the  visual  field  in 
which  the  vision  is  simple  from  that  in  which  it  is  double,  will  be 
inclined  from  above  downwards,  and  from  within  outwards.  In  cases 
of  partial  paralysis,  moreover,  the  line  of  demarcation  of  which  we 
speak,  will  vary  with  the  point  at  which  we  begin  our  examination. 
If  we  begin  with  a  point  at  which  vision  is  simple,  the  tendency  to 
fusion  will  be  more  felt,  and  the  paralyzed  eye  will  make  every  effort, 
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until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  obliged  to  yield.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  begin  at  a  point  where  the  diplopia  is  already  manifest, 
the  muscle  in  question  does  not  experience  any  special  stimulus  to 
contraction,  and  the  diplopia  will  be  present  at  a  line  somewhat  nearer 
the  median  line  than  in  the  former  case. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  antagonistic  to  the 
paralyzed  one.  That  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  which  accom- 
panies the  paralysis  of  the  external  is  sometimes  developed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  sometimes  later  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  never 
present.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  the  abnormal  increase  of  the 
convergence,  as  well  as  by  the  extension  of  diplopia  into  the  other  part 
of  the  field  of  vision. 

The  special  symptoms  of  secondary  deviation  and  false  projec- 
tion manifest  themselves  in  the  following  way  :  If  we  cover  the  eye 
which  is  supposed  to  be  healthy  with  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  ground 
glass,  whilst  the  left  eye  is  directed  to  a  point  situated  on  the  left, 
we  notice  great  convergence  of  the  right  eye,  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  the  left  one  when  the  healthy  eye  fixes  the  same 
point.  This  very  pronounced  strabismus  is  at  once  observed  in 
cases  where  the  non-paralyzed  eye  was  previously  affected  with 
amblyopia,  and  in  which  the  paralyzed  eye  was  used  for  purposes 
of  fixation. 

The  false  projection  always  takes  place  to  the  outside  of  the  fixed 
object  (on  the  same  side  as  the  paralyzed  muscle). 

Again,  the  patient  will  rotate  his  head  outwards  (to  the  left)  round 
its  vertical  axis,  and  will  hold  objects  at  which  he  is  looking  to  the 
right.  He  will  thus  replace  the  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  by  the 
rotation  of  his  head,  and  will  at  the  same  time  bring  in  front  of  him 
the  part  of  the  visual  field  in  which  he  sees  objects  single. 

(b)  Incomplete  Paralysis. — In  this,  the  symptoms  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  in  complete  paralysis,  but  not  so  well  marked. 
The  mobility  of  the  eye  is  only  reduced,  and  towards  the  external 
limit  of  its  movement  we  shall  find  the  jerking  contractions  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

We  may  more  particularly  notice  the  characteristic  movements  of 
readjustment  which  take  place  when,  causing  both  eyes  to  fix  on  some 
object,  we  cover  the  healthy  one:  the  diseased  eye,  in  order  to  keep 
the  object  fixed,  makes  a  small  excursion  outwards,  and  the  other  eye 
undergoes  a  secondary  deviation  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Diplopia  occurs  only  when  the  point  of  fixation  is  at  the  extreme 
left.     It  is  important  to  measure  the  amount  of  deviation  in  this  class 
jes  with  the  prism,  so  that  we  may  ascertain  any  improvement  or 
aggravation  of  the  paralysis. 
31 
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2.  Paralysis  of  the  Third  Pair. 
[Muscles  affected :   Internal  rectus,  superior  rectus,  inferior  rectus, 
inferior  oblique,  levator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  sphincter  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  muscle.] 

(a)  Paralysis  of  the  Internal  Rectus. — When  this  muscle  is 
paralyzed,  we  find  an  inability  to  move  the  eye  inwards,  divergent 
strabismus  and  crossed  diplopia  affecting  the  entire  internal  (right) 
portion  of  the  field  of  vision.  When  we  cover  the  healthy  eye,  the 
diseased  one  makes  an  inward  movement  of  readjustment,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  may  notice  the  secondary  deviation  of  the  right  eye 
outwards.  The  false  projection  takes  place  inwards  (to  the  right)  of 
the  object.  To  avoid  the  diplopia,  the  patient  rotates  his  head  to  the 
right,  and  also  holds  objects  at  which  he  is  looking  to  his  left.  The 
distance  between  the  two  images  diminishes  when  a  prism  is  placed 
before  the  eye  with  its  base  inwards,  and  if  the  prism  is  of  the  proper 
strength,  the  diplopia  entirely  disappears. 

(b)  Paralysis  of  the  Superior  Rectus. — When  this  muscle  is 
paralyzed,  we  have,  conformably  with  its  physiological  action,  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  movements  upwards  and  inwards,  and  a  loss  of  power  in 
the  rotation  of  the  vertical  meridian  inwards.  Consequently,  when 
the  patient  looks  upwards,  the  eye  will  deviate  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  the  vertical  meridian  will  turn  outwards. 

On  placing  an  object  in  the  superior  half  of  the  field  of  vision,  we 
shall  find  a  cross  diplopia,  and  the  image  belonging  to  the  diseased  eye 
will  be  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  other  one.  The  superior 
extremities  of  the  two  images  diverge. 

When  the  healthy  eye  is  hidden,  the  secondary  deviation  takes 
place  upwards  and  outwards,  since  the  affected  eye  is  forced  to  make 
a  considerable  effort  upwards  and  inwards  to  gain  the  fixation  point. 

The  patient  rotates  his  head  on  the  horizontal  axis  backwards,  and 
holds  objects  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  field  of  vision. 

A  prism,  with  its  base  upwards  and  slightly  inwards,  will  bring  the 
two  images  closer  together,  and,  if  of  sufficient  power,  will  cause  their 
union. 

The  influence  of  the  paralysis  on  the  height  and  on  the  inclination 
of  the  meridian  varies  with  the  position  of  the  eye  ;  if  the  eye  is 
directed  outwards,  the  axis  of  rotation  corresponds  with  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  the  influence  of  the  paralysis  on  the 
height  of  objects  will  be  at  a  maximum,  but  on  the  inclination  of  the 
meridian  will  be  nil ;  the  opposite  is  the  case  if  the  eye  is  directed 
inwards.  In  looking  upwards  and  inwards,  the  distance  between  the 
two  images  is  much  diminished,  but  the  inclination  of  the  image 
belonging  to  the  left  eye  is  very  marked.     This  point  is  of  great  im- 
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portance  in  distinguishing  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  from  that 
of  the  inferior  oblique. 

(V)  Paralysis  of  the  Inferior  Rectus. — We  find  a  deficiency 
of  movement  downwards  and  inwards,  and  an  inability  to  rotate  the 
meridian  outwards.  If  the  healthy  eye  be  hidden,  the  other  makes  a 
movement  of  readjustment  upwards  and  inwards;  and  the  secondary 
deviation  takes  place  upwards  and  outwards.  The  diplopia  is  crossed, 
the  image  of  the  affected  eye  is  the  lower  of  the  two,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  images  converge  towards  each  other.  The  image  belonging 
to  the  affected  eye  seems  to  be  nearer  the  patient  than  the  image  of 
the  healthy  side.  The  lateral  distance  between  the  two  images  in- 
creases as  the  fixed  object  is  carried  directly  from  above  downwards  ; 
the  difference  in  height  increases  when  the  object  is  carried  towards 
the  side  of  the  paralyzed  eye  ;  lastly,  the  obliquity  of  the  images 
increases  when  the  object  is  carried  towards  the  side  of  the  healthy 
eye. 

This  form  of  paralysis  is  very  troublesome  to  the  patient,  as  he  has 
to  keep  his  head  down  and  hold  objects  above  him. 

A  prism,  with  its  base  downwards  and  slightly  inwards,  will  bring 
the  double  images  nearer  each  other,  and,  if  of  proper  strength,  will 
unite  them. 

(d)  Paralysis  of  the  Inferior  Oblique. — The  affected  eye  devi- 
ates downwards  and  inwards.  When  the  healthy  eye  is  covered,  the 
other  readjusts  itself  by  a  movement  upwards  and  outwards.  Conse- 
quently, the  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye  takes  place  up- 
wards and  inwards.  The  double  images  are  situated  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  visual  field,  their  superior  extremities  diverge  and  the 
diplopia  is  homonymous.  The  divergence  of  the  images  increases  if 
the  patient  looks  upwards  and  outwards,  the  difference  in  their  height 
is  specially  marked  when  he  looks  upwards  and  inwards.  A  prism, 
with  its  base  upwards  and  outwards,  will  bring  the  two  images 
together,  and  unite  them  into  one. 

Paralysis  of  this  muscle  alone  is  moreover  exceedingly  rare. 

When  the  paralysis  of  the  third  pair  is  complete,  we  have,  in 
addition  to  the  signs  already  mentioned,  drooping  of  the  superior  eye- 
lid, due  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  muscle.  If  we  raise  up  the  lid,  the 
pupil  is  found  to  be  partially  dilated  (see  article  Mydriasis,  p.  185), 
and  immobile  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris.  Lastly,  the 
accommodation  of  the  eye  is  reduced,  being  sometimes  altogether 
absent  (paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  p.  407).  Sometimes  we  find  a 
slight  exophthalmos  which  is  caused  by  the  diminished  tension  of  the 
muscles  which  draw  the  eyeball  backwards,  of  which  three  are  supplied 
by  the  motor-oculi  nerve. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  paralysis  the  eyeball  does  not  seem  to 
be  deviated  when  the  patient  looks  directly  before  him,  but  soon  the 
predominating  action  of  the  external  rectus  draws  it  towards  the 
temple.  The  eye  can  be  directed  inwards  only  very  imperfectly,  and 
scarcely  beyond  the  middle  point  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  The  eye 
cannot  be  turned  upwards  at  all,  and  can  only  be  turned  downwards 
by  the  superior  oblique ;  consequently  the  movement  is  very  imperfect, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  well-marked  inclination  of  the  vertical 
meridian  inwards. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  third  pair  are 
so  characteristic  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  examine  the  diplopia. 
The  images  are  crossed,  and  the  distance  between  them  increases  the 
farther  the  fixed  object  is  held  to  the  side  of  the  healthy  eye.  When 
the  patient  looks  upwards,  the  image  of  the  diseased  eye  is  above  the 
other,  but  is  below  it  when  he  looks  downwards. 

If  the  patient  attempt  to  walk  with  only  his  affected  eye  open,  he 
will  suffer  from  vertigo  (caused  by  false  projection  of  his  field  of 
vision)  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  stumble  and  be  obliged  to  stop; 
generally,  however,  the  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  will  protect  him 
from  the  inconveniences  of  this  vertigo,  as  well  as  from  diplopia  super- 
vening when  both  eyes  are  open. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  Fourth  Pair. 
(SUPERIOR  oblique.) 

The  deviation  of  the  affected  eye  is  only  felt  when  the  fixed  object 
is  situated  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  eye  is 
turned  upwards  and  inwards.  When  the  healthy  eye  is  covered,  the 
other  is  rotated  from  above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards  ;  and 
this  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  fixed  object  is  carried  farther  to 
the  side  of  the  healthy  eye.  The  secondary  deviation  takes  place 
downwards  and  inwards. 

Diplopia  is  only  manifest  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision,  and  is,  consequently,  very  annoying  when  the  patient  ascends 
or  descends  a  staircase,  or  walks  on  a  narrow  footpath.  The  double 
images  are  homonymous ;  the  image  belonging  to  the  healthy  eye  is 
found  above  the  other,  and  their  superior  extremities  converge.  This 
obliquity  increases  when  the  fixed  object  is  carried  towards  the  side 
of  the  diseased  eye,  whilst  the  lateral  distance  between  the  two 
images  and  the  difference  of  their  level  diminish.  When  the  fixed 
object  is  held  on  the  same  side  as  the  diseased  eye,  the  lateral  distance 
between  the  two  images  decreases,  whilst  the  difference  in  height  is 
greater. 
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The  image  coming  from  the  affected  eye  always  seems  nearer  the 
patient  than  that  coming  from  the  healthy  eye. 

A  prism  with  its  base  downwards  and  outwards  will  bring  the  double 
images  nearer  each  other.  The  patient  keeps  his  head  down  and 
inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  healthy  eye,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  inconveniences  of  the  diplopia. 

When,  at  a  later  period,  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  is  compli- 
cated with  retraction  of  its  antagonist,  the  inferior  oblique,  the 
diplopia  extends  to  the  superior  half  of  the  field  of  vision.  The 
images  in  this  situation,  however,  are  crossed,  which  circumstance  is 
due  to  the  excessive  action  of  the  inferior  oblique  increasing  the 
outward  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye.  The  difference  in  height  of 
the  two  images  increases  when  the  fixed  object  is  carried  towards  the 
healthy  side;  their  obliquity  increases  in  the  opposite  direction. 


C.    PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE 
OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

The  progress  of  the  different  forms  of  paralysis  varies  with  the 
degree  of  the  paralysis  and  with  its  cause.  The  forms  which  are  of 
central  origin  are,  as  a  rule,  slower  in  passing  off  and  more  difficult 
to  treat  successfully  than  those  which  are  due  to  some  peripheral  influ- 
ence. 

Paralysis  may  end  in  various  conditions,  in  the  enumeration  of  which 
we  shall  begin  with  the  most  favorable — 

i.   Complete  restoration  of  mobility. 

2.   Incomplete  restoration  of  the  muscular  power. 

In  these  two  sets  of  cases,  the  disease,  during  its  entire  course, 
may  be  restricted  to  the  paralyzed  muscle.  But  it  may  occur  also 
that  its  antagonist,  freed  from  a  portion  of  the  resistance  which  it 
generally  encounters,  tends  to  retract.  If  this  muscular  tension  lasts 
for  a  certain  time,  it  may  produce  a  permanent  contraction,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  concomitant  strabismus.  We  may  then  have  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  following  conditions  :  — 

(a)  The  paralysis  is  cured  ;  but  while  it  lasted,  the  antagonist  of 
the  paralyzed  muscle  has  become  shorter,  which  causes  a  slight  devia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  that  muscle.  This  deviation,  being  very 
slight,  may  be  overcome  by  muscular  exercise  (dynamical  strabismus). 

(h)  The  shortening  of  the  antagonistic  muscle  which  has  super- 
vened during  the  period  of  the  paralysis  may  be  so  great  that  the 
patient,  even  after  the  paralysis  has  quite  passed  off,  is  no  longer  able 
to  overcome  the  contraction  by  muscular  effort.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
permanent  deviation  with  all  the  symptoms  of  concomitant  strabismus. 
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(V)  The  contraction  of  the  antagonist  may  take  place  although  the 
paralysis  is  not  completely  cured ;  so  that  we  have  at  the  same  time 
the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  one  muscle  and  those  of  contraction  of 
its  antagonist. 

(a)  The  last  condition  consists  in  complete  paralysis  of  one  muscle 
and  exceedingly  firm  contraction  of  the  other.  The  eye  then  follows 
the  latter,  and  remains  immovable  in  the  angle  of  the  same  side.  This 
condition  is  called  paralytic  contraction. 


D.   PROGNOSIS  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

The  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable  when  the  paralysis  is  of 
peripheral  origin  than  when  of  central.  In  the  former  case  it  often 
completely  disappears,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  lesion  of  the 
nerve  or  other  cause  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be  cured  or  pass  off 
— e.  g.,  a  tumor  invading  or  pressing  on  the  nerve. 

The  prognosis  of  paralysis  of  the  third  pair  is  less  serious  if  the 
disease  is  of  recent  origin,  and  if  it  does  not  involve  many  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair,  although  as  a  rule  easily  cured,  often 
produces  a  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus,  which  leaves  a  permanent 
convergent  strabismus. 

When  the  paralysis  is  not  due  to  some  peripheral  condition,  we 
must  be  much  more  guarded  in  our  prognosis  ;  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  such  ocular  affections  are  often  prodromatic,  or  appear 
in  the  course  of  serious  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 


E.  ETIOLOGY  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

The  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  either 
peripheral  or  central.  The  first  are  of  two  kinds,  affecting  the  motor 
nerves  either  directly,  or  secondarily  to  neuralgia  of  the  orbit  and  its 
neighborhood,  in  which  case  the  motor  nerves  are  influenced  in  a 
reflex  manner.  The  want  of  exercise  in  a  paralyzed  muscle  may  then 
give  rise  to  some  disturbance  of  its  nutrition,  to  atrophy  with  or 
without  fatty  degeneration,  which  may  so  modify  the  structure  of  the 
muscle  that  it  is  unable  to  perform  its  functions,  even  after  the 
primary  cause  has  disappeared.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 
inflammation  or  over-exertion  has  ever  produced  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  an  ocular  muscle. 

If  we  leave  aside  influences  which  only  exceptionally  give  rise  to 
muscular  paralysis,  such  as  alcoholism,  diphtheria,  hysteria,  facial 
neuralgia,  etc.,  we  find  that  the  others  may  be  grouped  into  three  great 
classes :  — 
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i.   Rheumatic  affections. 

2.  Syphilis. 

3.  Affections  of  the  nervous  centres. 

1.  The  rheumatic  origin  of  the  paralysis  is  easily  recognized,  when 
there  are  also  present  other  affections  produced  by  the  same  diathesis, 
or  there  is  a  history  of  a  sudden  and  prolonged  chill. 

2.  We  must  suspect  a  syphilitic  origin  when  we  detect  specific 
symptoms  in  the  previous  history  of  the  case.  Paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles  is  generally  a  tertiary  symptom,  rarely  a  secondary.  A 
common  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  periostitis,  exostosis  or  gummatous 
tumors,  and  still  more  frequently  granular  tubercles  in  the  course  of 
the  nerve.  Paralysis  of  syphilitic  origin  is  relatively  more  frequent  in 
the  third  pair. 

3.  In  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  easy  by 
the  presence  of  other  concomitant  symptoms.  We  often  find  an  affec- 
tion involving  several  muscles  of  the  eye  supplied  by  different  nerves ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  hemiplegia,  characteristic  headaches, 
vertigo,  or  a  diminution  of  the  intelligence.  Besides,  experience  shows 
that  the  diplopia  of  paralysis  of  central  origin  persists,  notwithstanding 
the  means  used  to  produce  fusion  of  the  images.  If,  after  a  very 
careful  selection  of  the  proper  prism,  we  succeed  in  uniting  the  images, 
the  least  displacement  or  the  slightest  difference  in  the  angle  of  the 
prism  brings  back  the  diplopia. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  often  met  with  in  locomotor 
ataxy,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  cerebro- 
spinal disease.  The  amount  of  paralysis  is  sometimes  so  slight  that  it 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  diplopia  which  accompanies  it.  A  proper 
application  of  the  physiological  laws,  relative  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  to  the  projection  of  the  images,  allows  us  to  determine 
easily,  from  the  position  of  the  double  images,  the  presence  of  incipient 
affections  ;  and  their  clinical  significance,  in  certain  cases,  is  of  great 
assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  general  affection. 

As  to  the  localization  of  the  cerebral  disease,  it  cannot  always  be 
indisputably  settled  by  the  special  form  of  muscular  paralysis  present ; 
still  there  are  certain  rules,  deduced  from  the  observation  of  a  great 
number  of  cases,  which  are  of  great  use.  Paralysis  of  the  external 
rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  of  central  origin,  generally  depends 
on  an  affection  of  the  opposite  hemisphere;  whilst  paralysis  of  the  third 
pair  is  connected  with  the  hemisphere  of  the  same  side.  Paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  both  eyes  is  due  to  affections  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  of  the  pons. 

Complete  paralysis  of  a  nerve  indicates  that  the  lesion  is  situated  at 
a  point  where  the  nerve   fibres  are  already  united   into  one  trunk,  that 
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is  to  say,  near  the  base  of  the  cranium  ;  if  the  cause  is  situated  in  the 
central  parts,  or  near  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  the  disease  must  be  very 
extensive  to  involve  all  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  Again,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  cerebral  hyperemia,  either  active  or  passive,  may  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  It  is  also 
often  due  to  basilar  tubercular  meningitis  and  pachymeningitis. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  frequently  a  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  often  appearing  long  before  the  other 
symptoms.  It  is  then  characterized  by  a  passing  disturbance,  some- 
times in  one  muscle,  sometimes  in  another ;  sometimes  even  the  two 
eyes  are  affected  alternately. 

Lastly,  we  should  mention  congenital  paralysis  and  the  isolated  cases 
of  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  ocular  muscles  (nuclear  paralysis). 


F.  TREATMENT  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

The  treatment  employed  must  be  a  natural  sequence  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  It  consists  of :  i,  The  administration  of  suitable  remedies  ; 
2,  the  use  of  prismatic  glasses  and  orthopedic  treatment ;  3,  surgical 
interference.  If  the  disease  be  of  rheumatic  origin,  this  primarily 
involves  that  the  patient  should  avoid  everything  which  may  cause  a 
chill,  and  should  protect  the  affected  side  of  the  head.  In  the  early 
stages,  the  treatment  must  be  antiphlogistic  and  derivative  (antimony 
in  nauseating  doses,  salicylate  of  soda,  iodide  of  potassium,  sudorifics, 
fly-blisters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  eye).  After  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  subsided,  electricity  may  be  of  great  service. 
In  syphilitic  paralysis,  all  the  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  beginning  with 
mercurials  and  iodide  of  potassium,  are  of  use.  The  treatment  of 
cases  originating  in  cerebral  disease  includes  the  administration  of  such 
remedies  as  are  suitable  in  that  affection. 

To  prevent  the  diplopia  which  is  so  annoying  to  the  patient,  and 
which  may  occasion  severe  headache  and  vertigo,  spectacles  may  be 
worn  in  which  the  diseased  eye  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  ground 
glass. 

Prismatic  glasses  may  be  used  for  a  twofold  purpose  :  1,  To  relieve 
the  patient  temporarily  of  the  diplopia  ;  2,  to  exercise,  and  thus  to 
strengthen,  the  weakened  muscles.  In  dealing  with  diplopia,  the 
strength  of  the  prism  and  its  direction  must  naturally  depend  on  the 
amount  of  deviation  and  on  the  muscle  which  is  paralyzed.  Speaking 
generally,  the  prism  should  be  placed  before  the  eye  so  that  its  apex  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  deviation,  pointing  outwards  in  divergence, 
inwards  in  convergence,  upwards  when  the  eye  deviates  upwards,  and 
vice  versa.     If  the  double  images  show  both  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
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deviation,  it  may  be  corrected  by  putting  a  prism  horizontally  before 
one  eye,  and  another  prism  vertically  before  the  other. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  lateral  deviation  which 
requires  a  prism  of  io°  for  its  correction,  we  may  divide  the  effect  of 
this  prism  by  placing  before  each  eye  one  of  50.  In  no  case  should 
we  use  a  prism  of  more  than  6°  or  7°.for  each  eye.  This  difficulty, 
and  the  variation  in  the  two  images  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  patient  looks,  explain  why,  in  most  cases,  it  is  impossible 
permanently  to  give  prismatic  glasses  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
diplopia. 

To  strengthen  the  paralyzed  muscle  by  means  of  prisms,  we  must 
first  ascertain  the  prism  required  to  completely  neutralize  the  diplopia. 
This  being  found,  we  must  try  the  effect  of  placing  a  somewhat  weaker 
prism  before  the  eye.  The  two  images  are  then  brought  very  near  each 
other,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  obtain  single  vision  by  uniting 
them  with  an  effort  of  the  affected  muscle.  This  is  the  very  effort 
which  we  wish  to  excite  in  order  to  give  exercise  to  the  muscle  in 
question.  If  the  fusion  of  the  two  images,  when  placed  near  each 
other,  does  not  take  place,  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  orthopaedic 
treatment.  If,  however,  fusion  is  produced,  we  leave  the  patient  to 
exercise  his  eye  with  this  prism,  which  will  soon  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  diplopia  without  any  muscular  effort.  We  then 
exchange  it  for  a  weaker  prism,  and  so  on  till  the  deviation  is  cured. 
The  selection  of  prisms  requires  great  care ;  a  prism  which  is  too  weak 
fatigues  the  muscle  instead  of  strengthening  it,  and  one  which  is  too 
strong  will  increase  the  contractions  of  the  antagonist,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  deviation  of  the  eye. 

Michel  recommends  orthopaedic  treatment  consisting  of  passive 
movements  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  A  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  near 
the  cornea  and  scleral  intersection,  is  held  with  the  fixation  forceps, 
and  the  eye  drawn  as  far  as  possible,  several  times  in  succession  for 
about  two  minutes,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscle.  These  manipula- 
tions are  intended  to  counteract  the  contraction  of  the  opposing 
muscle,  and  to  prevent  atrophy  of  the  diseased  one  by  imitating  its 
natural  contractions.  We  frequently  make  use  of  it  after  anaesthetizing 
the  conjunctiva  with  cocaine.  Electricity  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  treatment. 

When  the  treatment  has  given  all  the  relief  which  can  be  expected 
from  it,  and  there  remains  a  certain  amount  of  deviation  and  diplopia, 
surgical  interference  may  be  required.  In  the  most  simple  cases,  in 
which  the  lo.->s  of  mobility  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  millimetres,  we  may 
rectify  it  by  advancing  the  affected  muscle;  when  the  loss  of  mobility 
is  about    5   or   6   millimetres,  muscular  advancement,  combined   with 
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tenotomy  of  the  antagonist,  and,  if  necessary,  followed  by  tenotomy 
of  the  internal  or  external  rectus  of  the  other  eye,  brings  the  two  eyes 
parallel,  and  restores  simple  binocular  vision.  Vertical  deviations 
should  be  rectified  by  advancement  of  the  muscle  affected  or  by 
tenotomy  of  those  muscles  of  the  healthy  eye  wjiich  contract  simul- 
taneously with  the  affected  muscles.  If  the  deviation  be  very  great, 
this  operation  must  be  followed  by  tenotomy  of  the  antagonistic 
muscle.  In  no  case  should  the  oblique  muscles  be  divided.  The 
details  of  the  operation  will  be  explained  when  we  speak  of  the 
operations  for  strabismus. 

Any  surgical  interference  of  this  kind  should  only  be  had  recourse 
to  when  the  paralysis  is  already  of  old  standing,  and  when  the  devia- 
tion and  diplopia  have  been  stationary  for  a  length  of  time.  An 
operation  performed  too  soon  or  inadvisedly,  although  at  first  appar- 
ently satisfactory,  will  soon  be  found  to  be  insufficient,  or  still  worse, 
if  the  paralyzed  eye  recover,  it  will  give  rise  to  a  deviation  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


ART.  II.— Spasm  of  the  Ocular  Muscles.    Nys- 
tagmus. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  one  of  the  rarest  affections 
of  the  eye.  It  almost  never  occurs  idiopathically,  but  only  as  a 
symptom  of  certain  cerebral  diseases.  The  same  is  true  of  conju- 
gated spasmodic  deviations  of  both  eyes  (and  of  the  head).  The 
deviation  is  towards  the  same  side  as  the  disease  in  affections  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  to  the  opposite  side  in  affections  of  the  pons  and 
cerebellar  peduncles  (Prevost). 

Nystagmus  consists  of  constant  oscillatory  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball, most  frequently  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
external  and  internal  recti  muscles.  In  a  few  cases  the  movement  is 
rotatory,  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  vertical.  It  has  sometimes  been 
found  that  the  movement  is  slower,  or  even  stopped,  when  the  patient 
looks  in  a  given  direction.  Nystagmus  disappears  during  sleep,  but 
the  movement  increases  or,  when  periodic,  rapidly  supervenes  under 
the  stimulus  of  emotion. 

Vision  is  almost  always  very  weak  in  cases  of  nystagmus.  Still, 
cases  are  met  with  where  it  is  sufficiently  good  to  allow  the  patient  to 
follow  his  ordinary  work,  or  even  to  read.  Sometimes  the  patient 
tries  to  compensate  the  effect  of  the  ocular  movement  by  movements 
of  the  head  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  aetiology  of  this  affection  is  not  perfectly  understood.     It 
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most  frequently  comes  on  in  the  first  years  of  life  with  congenital 
amblyopia,  microphthalmia,  coloboma  of  the  choroid,  albinism,  opaci- 
ties of  the  cornea,  cataract,  etc. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  predisposing  cause  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  fixation.  Yet  the  number  of  observed  cases  of  congenital 
amblyopia  without  nystagmus  evidently  shows  that  it  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  produce  the  disease.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
must  also  be  some  disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilibrium,  most  likely 
of  the  internal  and  external  recti.  Thus  nystagmus  has  been  seen 
to  attack  colliers,  whose  work  in  a  defective  light  often  necessitates  a 
very  inclined  position  of  the  head,  so  that  they  only  use  one  eye ; 
at  the  same  time  this  eye  is  kept  at  extreme  abduction,  which  rapidly 
fatigues  the  external  rectus,  and  obliges  it  to  perform  rhythmical  move- 
ments, in  order  to  bring  the  eye  as  often  as  possible  into  the  lateral 
position  which  the  collier's  work  requires.  These  rhythmical  move- 
ments are  accompanied  by  similar  movements  of  the  other  eye,  and 
if  this  condition  lasts  for  some  length  of  time  the  nystagmus  is  found 
to  be  perfectly  established. 

Whilst  in  cases  of  congenital  nystagmus,  or  in  nystagmus  super- 
vening in  infancy,  the  displacement  of  the  retinal  images  is  not  per- 
ceived by  the  patient,  this  phenomenon  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
collier's  nystagmus,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  Objects  seem  to 
dance  before  the  patient,  causing  a  disagreeable  vertigo  and  a  sensation 
of  nausea  akin  to  sea-sickness. 

Another  cause  of  acquired  nystagmus  has  been  shown  to  be  cerebral 
sclerosis  (Charcot),  and  this  symptom  maybe  compared  to  the  trem- 
bling movements  of  the  hands  which  are  seen  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  perform  any  given  movement.  These  symptoms  are  not  present 
when  the  patient  is  at  rest. 

Congenital  nystagmus,  or  nystagmus  supervening  in  the  early  years 
of  life,  is  often  accompanied  by  strabismus. 

Treatment. — Various  attempts  have  been  made,  with  little  suc- 
cess, to  treat  nystagmus  by  regular  exercise  of  the  ocular  movements, 
beginning  with  the  direction  in  which  the  nystagmus  disappears,  or  is 
considerably  reduced.  These  exercises  should  be  preceded  by  the  use 
of  such  glasses  as  are  adapted  to  the  anomaly  of  refraction  with  which 
the  eyes  are  affected  (frequently  astigmatism).  If  there  are  opacities 
of  the  cornea  or  of  the  lens,  we  must  make  a  passage  sufficient  for  the 
transmission  of  luminous  rays.  In  cases  complicated  with  strabismus, 
and  even  in  certain  rases  where  there  is  no  strabismus,  tenotomy  of 
the  must  les  which  are  affected  with  chronic  contractions  has  been 
proposed  (Boehm).  The  constant  current,  as  also  injections  of  strych- 
nia, have   likewise    been    recommended.     The   wearing  of  blue-tinted 
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glasses  often  seems  beneficial.  But,  in  estimating  the  efficacy  of  such 
remedies,  we  must  not  forget  that  nystagmus  often  becomes  much  less 
in  adult  life,  and  may  even  completely  subside. 


ART.  III.— Strabismus. 

A.    GENERAL  SYMPTOMS  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

In  normal  circumstances,  the  two  eyes  are  so  directed  that  the  optical 
axes  meet  on  the  object  at  which  we  may  be  looking ;  but  if  a  person 
affected  with  strabismus  looks  at  an  object,  one  of  his  eyes  will  be 
directed  towards  it,  but  the  prolongation  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  other 
will  pass  to  its  side. 

In  many  cases  the  false  direction  is  so  obvious  that  it  can  be 
detected  at  a  glance  ;  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  we  can  detect 
the  want  of  symmetry  without  being  able  to  say  which  is  the  deviating 
eye.  We  must  then  ask  the  patient  to  fix  a  point — for  instance,  the 
tip  of  the  finger — and  close  one  eye  after  the  other.  The  eye  which 
retains  its  previous  position  was  normally  directed  on  the  fixed  object ; 
the  other,  compelled  to  fix  the  object,  readjusts  itself — that  is  to  say, 
brings  its  optical  axis  into  the  necessary  position  for  distinct  vision  of 
the  object  placed  before  it.  The  direction  in  which  it  moves  also 
indicates  in  what  direction  the  eye  was  deviated  ;  if  it  moves  inwards, 
the  eye  deviates  outwards;  if  upwards,  then  the  eye  is  displaced  down- 
wards, and  vice  versa. 

We  have  just  seen  that,  a  point  of  fixation  being  given,  on  covering 
the  healthy  eye  with  the  hand  the  squinting  eye  readjusts  itself.  If 
we  watch  the  healthy  eye  behind  the  hand,  we  find  that  it  changes  its 
direction,  and  moves  in  conjunction  with  the  other  eye.  Thus,  if  we 
are  dealing  with  a  convergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye,  and  cover 
the  right  one  with  our  hand,  the  left  readjusts  itself  by  moving  out- 
wards, and  we  can  at  the  same  time  see  an  associated  inward  movement 
of  the  right.  It  will  also- then  present  a  convergent  strabismus,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  secondary  deviation.  The  degree  of  the 
secondary  deviation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  primary  stra- 
bismus. 

In  paralytic  strabismus,  the  secondary  deviation  is  much  greater  than  the  strabis- 
mus, for  reasons  explained  in  speaking  of  that  affection. 

If  we  now  continue  to  keep  the  healthy  eye  closed,  and  cause  the 
other  to  rotate  in  all  directions,  we  shall  find  that  it  moves  perfectly 
freely  ;  its  mobility  is  only  slightly  increased  towards  the  deviation,  and 
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a  little  diminished  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  is  in  amount  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  healthy  eye. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  case  of  convergent  strabismus  of  the 
left  eye  (Fig.  186),  and  let  us  measure  the  mobility  of  each  eye  sepa- 
rately. We  find  that  the  healthy  eye  can  be  directed  inwards  till  the 
external  margin  of  the  cornea  reaches  the  point  a,  and  that  it  may 
be  turned  outwards  till  this  margin  reaches  the  point  b.  The  left  eye, 
which  is  squinting,  in  extreme  inward  rotation  goes  a  little  farther 
than  the  point  a',  but  in  the  opposite  direction  it  stops  a  little  sooner 
than  the  other,  its  corneal  margin  falling  short  of  the  point  b' .  We 
may  therefore  say  that  the  mobility  of  the  squinting  eye  is  slightly 
displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  strabismus,  but  its  extent  is  the  same 
as  in  the  normal  eye. 

In  paralytic  strabismus,  the  mobility  is  diminished  on  account  of  the  deficient  action 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle. 

When  the  patient,  keeping  both  eyes  open,  loolcs  in  various  direc- 

Fig.  186. 


MOBILITY  OF  THE  HEALTHY  EYE  AND  OF  THE  SQUINTING  EYE;  IN  THE  LATTER, 
THE  MOBILITY,  ALTHOUGH  OF  THE  SAME  EXTENT,  IS  DISPLACED  IN  THE  DIREC- 
TION   OF    THE    STRABISMUS. 


tions,  the  squinting  eye  moves  with  perfect  freedom  in  conjunction 
with  the  healthy  eye. 

On  studying  this  symptom,  which  has  caused  this  variety  of  stra- 
bismus to  be  called  concomitant,  we  also  find  that  the  degree  of  devia- 
tion is  the  same  for  all  movements. 

In  the  normal  condition,  the  two  eyes,  having  their  optical  axes  at 
first  perfectly  parallel,  preserve  this  parallelism  for  all  lateral  move- 
ments, because  the  same  amount  of  nerve  influence  acts  on  the 
muscles  which  set  the  eyes  in  motion.  Hence,  there  is  a  perfect  har- 
mony of  all  associated  movements.  Thus,  for  example,  if  (Fig.  187) 
the  left  eye  be  turned  so  that  the  anterior  pole  of  its  optical  axis  (a,  0) 
is  dire<  ted  towards  the  distant  point,  b,  the  other  eye  will  accompany 
this  rotation  by  a  similar  movement,  which  preserves  the  parallelism  of 
the  two  eyes. 

In    concomitant    strabismus,    the    squinting   eye   accompanies    the 
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movements  of  its  fellow,  and  to  a  like   extent  (the  innervation   being 
intact).     Bat  since  the  optical  axes  are  not  parallel  before  the  move- 

Fig.  187. 


a; 


TARALLELISM    OF   THE    ASSOCIATED    MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    NORMAL   EYES. 
The  left  eye  turns  its  optical  axis  on  the  distant  point  b,  the  other  eye  moves  in  a  similar  manner. 

ment  begins,  they  are  no  more  so  when  it  is  completed.  For  example, 
in  the  variety  of  strabismus  represented  in  Fig.  188,  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  right  eye  is  deviated  inwards,  whilst  that  of  the   left  eye   is 


Fig.  188. 


CONVERGENT   STRABISMUS   OF   THE   RIGHT   EYE. 

When  the  healthy  eye  turns  towards  the  distant  point  b,  the  other  moves  to  a  like  extent,  and  the 

strabismus  remains  the  same. 

directed  straight  forwards.     If  now  the  healthy  left  eye  be  turned 
towards  the  right,  so  that  its  optical  axis  looks  at  the  point  b,  the 
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other  eye  will  be  turned  as  much  towards  the  right.  The  extent 
of  movement  will  be  the  same,  and  consequently  the  eyes  will  squint 
as  previously. 

This  symptom  may  also  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  189,  in  which  the 
left  eye  deviates.  When  the  person  looks  to  the  left,  the  right  eye  will 
be  turned  towards  the  nose,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  which  is 
at  first  situated  above  the  point  a,  will  now  be  above  the  point  b,  the 
left  eye,  which  is  the  squinting  one,  will  perform  an  associated  move- 
ment to  a  similar  extent ;  the  centre  of  its  cornea  being  displaced  from 
a'  to  b' ,  and  the  strabismus  will  remain  the  same. 

In  paralytic  strabismus,  the  affected  eye  can  no  longer  move  conjointly  with  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  affected  muscle,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  becomes 
greater  the  farther  the  person  looks  in  that  direction. 


Fig.  1 


THE    LEFT    EYE    IS    THE    ONE   WHICH    SQUINTS. 


To  take  the  linear  measurement  of the  deviation,  we  must  determine 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  the  internal  angle  in 
convergent  strabismus,  and  between  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  the 
external  angle  in  divergent  strabismus.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the 
healthy  eye  this  distance  is  15  millimetres,  in  the  other  7  millimetres, 
the  deviation  is  then  8  millimetres.  We  may  also,  according  to 
von  Graefe's  advice,  measure  with  a  pair  of  compasses  the  distance  on 
the  free  margin  of  the  lid  between  the  point  situated  just  below  the 
cornea  and  the  point  above  which  the  centre  of  the  cornea  should  be 
if  normally  directed. 

Amongst  the  various  instruments  adapted  for  linear  measurement  of 
strabismus  we  have  figured  Mr.  Laurence's  strabometer  and  the  one 
which  has  been  constructed  to  our  own  order. 
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The  subjoined  figures  (190  and  191)  are  sufficiently  plain,  and 
require  no  detailed  description. 

The  angle  of  strabismus,  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  optic  axes,  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  perimeter.  The 
patient,  whose  head  should  be  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  the  centre  of 
rotation  of  the  deviated  eye  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  perimetric 
arc,  should  be  made  to  look  steadily  at  a  distant  object,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  middle  of  the  perimeter.  A  candle  flame  is  then 
moved  along  the  perimeter  until  its  image  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 


Fig.  191, 


Fig.  190. 


LAURENCE'S    STRABOMETER. 


MEYER'S     STRABOMETER. 
The  distance  between  the  point  of  the  needle,  A, 
and   the   point   B,  is   the  linear  measurement  of  the 
strabismus. 


deviated  cornea.     The  position  of   the  flame  will   then    indicate  the 
angle  sought  for. 

Strabismus  may  take  place  in  any  direction,  most  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  is  either  convergent  or  divergent ;  most  rarely  it  is  diagonal. 
We  often  find,  along  with  a  pronounced  lateral  deviation,  a  slight  devi- 
ation upwards  or  downwards.  This  deviation  is  due  to  the  physio- 
logical superiority  of  one  muscle  over  its  antagonist,  which,  in  the 
normal  condition,  is  held  in  check  by  the  muscular  co-ordination,  but 
which   becomes    manifest  as  soon   as  the  co-ordination  is  destroyed. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  natural 
condition,  there  is  a  tendency  to  divergence  when  the  eyes  are  directed 
upwards,  and  to  convergence  when  they  are  turned  downwards.  In 
other  words,  the  cornea  is  at  a  slightly  higher  level  in  divergent  stra- 
bismus, and  at  a  slightly  lower  in  convergent.  It  is  thus  not  infrequent 
to  find  oblique  strabismus  of  this  kind,  which  is  easily  distinguished 
from  that  form  of  oblique  strabismus  which  is  due  to  an  essential 
modification  of  two  muscles.  We  ought,  for  this  purpose,  to  study 
the  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye  ;  if,  in  convergent  and 
inferior  strabismus  (deviation  inwards  and  downwards),  the  secondary 
deviation  of  the  other  eye  takes  place  only  inwards,  the  defect  in  the 
upward  direction  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  internal  strabismus. 


B.  ALTERNATING  STRABISMUS. 

Alternating  strabismus  is  a  very  common  form  of  the  affection. 
In  this  variety,  the  patient  presents  a  strabismus  of  the  left  or  right  eye 
indifferently.  In  some  of  these  cases,  he  can  at  once,  and  of  his  own 
accord,  select  with  which  eye  he  will  fix  an  object  ;  in  the  remainder, 
one  eye  squints  habitually,  and  is  only  straightened  by  a  momentary 
impulse  of  the  will  while  the  other  deviates.  This  form  is  generally 
developed  after  a  monolateral  strabismus,  when  the  analogous  muscle 
of  the  other  eye  shows  a  pronounced  tendency  to  co-ordinate  contrac- 
tion, which  tendency  greatly  interferes  with  the  fixation  of  objects 
not  directly  in  front  of  the  eyes.  In  convergent  strabismus,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  left  eye,  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other  eye  will  before 
long  tend  to  become  contracted  also;  so  that,  if  the  patient  wish  to 
fix  an  object  to  his  right,  he  often  experiences  some  difficulty  in  relax- 
ing the  muscle  so  as  to  rotate  his  right  eye  outwards.  He  will  prefer 
to  fix  the  object  with  his  left  eye,  which  is  then  better  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  right  eye  will  thus  be  allowed  to  deviate. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  alternating  convergent  strabismus,  each  eye 
fixes  objects  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in  divergent  alternating  strabis- 
mus, those  on  the  same  side. 


C.  EFFECT  OF  STRABISMUS  OX  VISION. 

Theoretically  all  persons  suffering  from  strabismus  ought  to  have 
diplopia;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  find  this  phenomenon  in 
recent  cases,  as,  for  example,  when  the  strabismus  is  due  to  paralysis, 
or  when  it  is  only  present  for  certain  portions  of  the  range  of  vision. 
In  such  cases,  the  image  belonging  to  the  squinting  eye  is  more  feeble 
and  much  le^s  distinct  than  that  of  the  other;  hence  it  has  been  called, 
32 
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although  wrongly,  the  false  image.  This  inequality  in  the  distinctness 
of  the  two  images  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whereas,  in  the  healthy  eye, 
the  impression  is  made  at  the  centre  of  the  retina,  on  the  most  sensi- 
tive part ;  in  the  other  eye,  the  impression  falls  on  a  point  of  the 
retina  which  is  farther  from  the  centre  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
deviation.  Apart  from  this,  the  eye  which  received  the  impression 
at  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  well  adapted  for  the  distance  at  which 
the  object  is  situated ;  but  in  the  other,  the  adaptation  not  being  so 
perfect,  the  image  will  be  less  distinct  and  will  be  surrounded  with 
diffusion  circles. 

This  inequality  of  the  two  images  accounts  for  the  absence  of  diplopia 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  concomitant  strabismus,  if  we  admit 
that,  by  some  unconscious  mental  process,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
weaker  impression,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  the  deviated 
eye,  so  that  after  a  time  it  comes  to  be  entirely  disregarded.  This 
abstraction,  which,  so  to  speak,  is  made  by  the  brain,  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  for  it  occurs  often  to  the  retinal  impressions  of  both  our 
eyes  when  our  attention  is  strongly  occupied  otherwise.  The  power  of 
transmission  remains  intact,  as  may  easily  be  found  on  closing  the 
healthy  eye ;  and,  although  direct  perception  only  takes  place  through 
the  eye  which  is  normally  directed,  yet  the  deviating  eye,  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  diplopia,  contributes  something  to  vision  in  so  far  as 
it  helps  to  extend  the  visual  field. 

Diplopia  may  be  present  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  and 
disappear  in  the  course  of  time  on  account  of  an  increase  of  the  devia- 
tion ;  for  then  the  image  of  objects  is  formed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  macula,  and  we  know  that  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
decreases  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  periphery.  We  may,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  sometimes  reproduce  the  diplopia,  by  forcing 
upon  the  attention  of  the  patient  the  presence  of  two  images,  and  at 
the  same  time  bringing,  by  a  prism,  the  retinal  image  nearer  to  the 
macula. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  alternating  strabismus  the  patient 
uses  both  eyes  alternately,  and  thus  preserves  the  visual  power  of  each. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  monolateral  strabismus.  The  squinting  eye 
always  loses  some  of  its  visual  acuteness,  and  soon  becomes  amblyopic. 
We  should,  however,  add  that  the  acuteness  is  never  lost  over  the 
entire  retina,  but  only  on  certain  parts.  The  central  vision  is  the 
first  to  become  affected,  and  the  diminution  extends  from  the  macula 
to  the  external  part  of  the  retina,  whilst  the  internal  part  retains  its 
sensibility  for  a  longer  period.  This  amblyopia  presents  three  succes- 
sive forms. 

(a)  The  first  is  met  with  apart  from  strabismus,  whenever  an  eye 
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from  any  cause  no  longer  participates  in  direct  vision.  In  such  cases, 
the  central  vision  is  more  or  less  enfeebled,  but  the  eccentric  vision  is 
normal ;  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  are  preserved,  and  the  clearness  of 
the  images  diminishes  towards  the  periphery  as  in  the  usual  condition. 
It  is  in  these  cases  that  such  optical  means  as  increase  the  size  of  the 
image  in  proportion  to  the  enfeeblement  of  vision  are  of  great  utility. 
(Treatment  by  methodical  exercises  of  the  eye  with  convex  glasses.) 

(£)  In  the  second  period  the  special  sensibility  of  the  fovea  is 
extinguished.  The  eye  no  longer  exactly  fixes  its  optical  axis  on  the 
object  at  which  it  is  directed.  It  makes  uncertain  movements,  seeking 
the  point  of  the  retina  most  favorable  for  vision  (uncertain  fixation). 
Generally  this  point  is  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane. 

(c)  In  the  third  period,  the  internal  part  of  the  retina  alone  remains 
sensitive  to  qualitative  perceptions,  and  the  patient,  in  order  to  see 
with  the  affected  eye,  directs  it  so  that  the  optical  axis  does  not  fall  on 
the  object,  but  very  considerably  to  the  inside  of  it  (eccentric  fixation). 
In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  ophthalmoscope  show  any  alteration  of 
the  retina  or  of  the  optic  nerve. 

D.  ETIOLOGY  OF  CONCOMITANT  STRABISMUS. 

Strabismus  rarely  exists  at  birth,  it  is  developed  only  when  the 
child  begins  to  observe  attentively.  At  first,  the  deviation  is  only 
occasional  (periodic  strabismus),  but  later  it  becomes  permanent.  The 
deviation  causes  diplopia,  and,  as  the  double  images  disturb  vision,  if 
it  be  impossible  to  fuse  them,  the  child  involuntarily  separates  the 
one  from  the  other,  thus  increasing  the  pre-existing  deviation.  In 
most  cases  a  predisposition  to  strabismus  is  due  to  a  want  of  balance 
in  the  relative  powers  of  the  muscles.  This  defect  is  caused  by  a 
congenital  preponderance  either  in  the  external  or  internal  recti.  It  is 
probable  that  this  defect  is  very  often  present,  but  that  the  require- 
ments of  simple  binocular  vision,  which  demands  parallelism  of  the 
optical  axis,  suffice  to  overcome  the  muscular  inequality.  The  predis- 
posing cause  being  present,  any  condition  rendering  binocular  vision 
difficult  or  impossible,  will  allow  the  eyeball  to  obey  without  resistance 
that  muscle  which  is  strongest. 

Such  conditions  are  found  in — 

i.  Those  ophthalmias  of  youth  in  which  the  affected  eye  takes  no 
part  in  vision. 

2.  In  everything  which  diminishes  the  acuteness  of  vision  in  one  or 
both  eyes — e.  g.f  specks  on  the  cornea,  congenital  cataract,  diseases  of 
the  fundus  of  the  eye,  anomalies  of  refraction.  This  last  cause  is  so 
important  that  we  shall  return  to  it  in  detail. 
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3.  In  muscular  paralysis,  and  in  all  circumstances  which  force  the 
young  child  to  look  in  a  particular  direction  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  eyes  (position  of  the  crib  as  regards  the  light),  especially 
when  such  a  circumstance  is  present  for  a  length  of  time  or  is  often 
repeated. 

In  all  these  conditions  strabismus  may  supervene,  and  it  is  convergent 
when  the  internal  rectus  is  the  stronger,  divergent  when  the  external. 

The  development  of  strabismus  is  very  greatly  promoted  when  there 
is  some  anomaly  of  refraction.  Donders  has  found  seventy-seven  cases 
of  hypermetropia  in  one  hundred  cases  of  convergent  strabismus,  and 
two  cases  of  myopia  in  three  of  divergent  strabismus. 

The  connection  between  strabismus  and  these  anomalies  of  refraction 
is  as  follows  :  — 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  427)  that  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
hypermetropic  eye  is  that  it  requires  to  use  a  part  of  its  accommodation 
even  for  distant  vision.  From  physiological  considerations  we  know 
that  every  effort  of  accommodation  involves  an  effort  of  convergence  of 
the  eyes.  When,  therefore,  a  hypermetropic  person  looks  at  a  distance, 
he  uses  a  considerable  amount  of  his  accommodation,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  certain  convergence.  Thus,  if  he  looks  at  an  object 
6  metres  distant,  he  makes  an  effort  of  accommodation  to  see  distinctly, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  axes  of  both  eyes  converge,  so  that  they 
intersect  at  a  point  somewhat  nearer.  Hence,  there  is  homonymous 
diplopia,  the  position  of  the  eyes  not  being  adjusted  for  the  distance 
of  the  object. 

Again,  the  double  images  give  rise  to  such  a  disturbance  of  vision 
that  the  patient  soon  suppresses  his  effort  of  accommodation,  and  con- 
sents to  see  indistinctly  in  order  to  avoid  the  diplopia.  This  takes 
place  when  the  binocular  vision  is  in  perfect  equilibrium,  and  when 
the  visual  acuteness  is  as  good  in  one  eye  as  in  the  other.  If  we  cover 
one  eye  with  the  hand,  and  make  diplopia  impossible,  the  hyperme- 
tropic patient  uses  the  accommodation  necessary  to  make  the  object 
distinct.  We  then  see,  on  looking  behind  the  hand,  that  a  strong  con- 
vergence of  the  covered  eye  accompanies  this  effort  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  that  it  squints  internally. 

What  we  did  here  artificially,  nature  does  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases.  Should  one  eye  be  weaker  than  the  other  from  some  such 
cause  as  difference  of  refraction,  amblyopia,  leucoma  of  the  cornea, 
etc.,  binocular  vision  is  destroyed,  or  the  image  coming  from  the 
weaker  eye  is  easily  effaced  at  the  moment  of  the  diplopia.  Hence, 
the  healthy  eye  can  make  any  effort  of  accommodation  necessary  for 
distinct  vision,  and  the  other  will  deviate  inwards.  There  will  thus 
be  established  a  convergent  strabismus. 
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This  form  of  strabismus  is,  as  a  rule,  at  first  only  manifested  when 
the  hypermetropic  person  looks  fixedly  at  a  given  distance,  as  in 
reading,  eating,  etc.,  whilst  for  other  distances  the  eyes  preserve  the 
normal  position.  It  is,  therefore,  a  periodical  strabismus;  but,  should 
the  patient  require  often  to  see  at  that  special  distance,  it  will  soon 
become  permanent. 

What  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  visual  acuteness 
of  the  two  eyes  is  also  true  for  any  other  cause  which  temporarily  but 
totally  suppresses  binocular  vision — e.  g.,  any  ophthalmia  which  causes 
occlusion  of  the  lids,  or  the  prolonged  application  of  a  bandage  to  one 
eye.  If  even  some  trivial  but  constant  condition  compel  a  child  to 
look  only  with  one  eye  at  a  time  (a  lock  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  or 
the  position  of  the  couch  to  the  light  being  such  that  the  child  can 
only  see  the  full  light  with  one  eye  at  a  time),  and  if  this  child  be 
hypermetropic,  the  efforts  of  accommodation  may  produce  strabismus. 

The  connection  between  divergent  strabismus  and  myopia  is  easily 
understood.  A  person  affected  with  this  anomaly  of  refraction  is 
obliged  to  bring  any  object  at  which  he  is  looking  very  near,  and  has 
to  converge  both  eyes  for  that  distance.  There  is  thus  a  very  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  internal  recti  which  may  exceed  their  strength. 
When,  therefore,  he  requires  to  maintain  this  convergence  for  a  long 
period  over  any  work  requiring  close  application  of  the  eyes,  the 
internal  recti  become  rapidly  fatigued  (insufficiency  of  the  internal 
recti).  If,  however,  he  continue  his  work,  one  of  the  eyes  will  yield 
to  the  muscular  fatigue;  it  will  deviate  a  little  outwards,  and  hence 
there  will  be  a  disturbance  of  vision,  which  will  give  rise  to  diplopia 
as  soon  as  the  divergence  of  the  optical  axes  amounts  to  anything. 
This  diplopia  considerably  annoys  the  patient,  who,  to  get  rid  of  it, 
makes  greater  and  greater  efforts  to  overcome  the  insufficiency  of  the 
internal  recti,  and  to  preserve  the  necessary  convergence.  Having 
found  it  impossible  to  converge  for  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  he 
gives  up  efforts  at  binocular  vision,  and  shuts  one  eye.  The  eye  thus 
excluded  from  vision  follows,  behind  the  closed  eyelids,  the  move- 
ments of  its  neighbor  in  an  associated  movement;  it  deviates  out- 
wards. If  we  wish  to  demonstrate  this  phenomenon,  we  have  only,  in 
such  a  case,  to  cover  one  eye  with  the  hand,  behind  which  we  can 
observe  the  position  of  the  eyeball,  whilst  with  the  other  eye  the 
patient  looks  steadily  at  an  object  brought  to  the  distance  of  distinct 
rision. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  people  who  arc  highly  myopic 
shut  one  of  their  eyes  after  they  have  been  working  for  sonic  time, 
or  hold  the  object  at  which  they  are  looking,  for  example  a  book,  to 
the  side,  so  that  they  only  use  one  eye  for  reading.    These  movements 
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are  instinctive,  and  by  them  the  patient  avoids  those  efforts  of 
convergence  which  fatigue  the  eyes,  and  which  may  even  cause 
periorbital  pains.  On  the  other  hand,  this  instinctive  and  involuntary 
exclusion  of  one  eye,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  outward  deviation, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  very  apt  to  end  in  a  permanent  divergent 
strabismus  :  especially  if  the  patient  is  obliged  to  work  in  such  condi- 
tions for  a  long  time  without  interruption,  or  if  he  is  forced  by  the 
state  of  his  refraction  to  look  very  near. 

This  explains  why  divergent  strabismus  is  met  with  much  more 
frequently  in  myopic  than  in  emmetropic  people.  The  latter  are  able 
to  hold  objects  at  a  sufficiently  great  distance  from  their  eyes  to  avoid 
a  degree  of  convergence  greater  than  the  power  of  their  internal  recti. 
In  myopia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  objects 
very  near  the  eyes,  to  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  ;  and  the  internal 
recti  must  be  brought  into  play  if  binocular  vision  is  not  to  be 
sacrificed.  It  is  true  that  often  the  strength  of  these  muscles  suffices, 
so  long  at  least  as  the  myopia  remains  stationary  ;  but  if  the  degree  of 
the  myopia  increases  rapidly,  and  if  a  greater  nearness  of  objects,  and 
consequently  a  greater  convergence  of  the  eyes,  becomes  necessary,  the 
strength  of  the  internal  recti  does  not  increase  to  the  same  amount, 
and  insufficiency  is  established. 

Myopia,  especially  of  high  degree,  may  also  produce  a  convergent 
strabismus.  Vision  only  being  distinct  for  near  objects,  it  requires  a 
strong  convergence  of  the  eyes  to  bring  both  optical  axes  on  to  the 
fixation  point.  This  convergence  can  only  be  effected  by  strong 
contraction  of  the  internal  recti.  If  this  contraction  is  kept  up  too 
long  it  becomes  more  or  less  stable,  and  ultimately  it  is  found  to  be 
impossible  simultaneously  to  relax  both  internal  muscles.  Such 
relaxation  is,  however,  necessary  for  distant  objects,  for  the  optical 
axes  should  be  parallel  for  distance.  One  of  the  eyes  thus  remains 
deviating  inwards.  This  gives  rise  to  double  images,  the  dispersion 
of  which  excites  the  internal  rectus  to  still  greater  contractions,  and 
convergent  strabismus  is  established. 


E.  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION  OF  STRABISMUS. 

In  certain  cases  of  strabismus,  the  deviation  may  spontaneously 
disappear.  Such  are  cases  of  periodic  strabismus,  secondary  to  spasms 
or  paralysis,  or  depending  upon  hypermetropia.  Periodic  strabismus 
may  terminate  of  itself  after  the  exciting  disease  has  passed  away, 
or  the  error  of  refraction  has  been  corrected.  If,  however,  the 
strabismus  has  become  permanent,  it  cannot  be  cured  without  medical 
interference. 
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Again,  in  some  cases  the  strabismus  becomes  transformed  into  the 
alternating  variety,  the  symptoms  and  development  of  which  have 
already  been  described.  This  result  is  so  far  favorable,  for,  as  both 
eyes  are  used  alternately,  there  is  no  enfeeblement  of  vision,  the 
so-called  amblyopia  by  exclusion.  In  all  cases  in  which  we  must 
put  off  operating,  we  should  also  try,  for  these  reasons,  to  change  a 
simple  strabismus  into  the  alternating  variety,  by  regularly  covering 
the  healthy  eye,  so  as  to  force  the  other  to  readjust  itself  and  call  into 
play  the  muscular  activity  necessary  for  the  fixation  of  objects.  For 
this  purpose  we  order  the  patient  to  wear  for  several  hours  every  day  a 
pair  of  spectacles  in  which  an  opaque  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
good  eye,  and  a  neutral  glass  (in  cases  of  emmetropia),  or  a  glass  which 
corrects  any  existing  defect  of  refraction  before  the  other. 

Thirdly,  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  contracted 
muscle,  and  in  its  antagonist  which  is  relaxed.  The  former  very 
gradually  undergoes  a  fibrous  modification,  which  may  even  affect  the 
cellular  tissue  in  its  neighborhood.  This  change  is  easily  recognized, 
because  it  alters  the  muscular  activity,  so  that  the  eye  no  longer  turns 
in  the  direction  of  the  affected  muscle  with  a  uniform  movement, 
but  with  a  series  of  jerks  produced  by  the  repeated  contractions  of  the 
muscle.  The  antagonist,  more  and  more  relaxed,  becomes  less  power- 
ful, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  mobility  of  the  eye  in  the  direction  of 
this  muscle  gradually  decreases  till  it  becomes  nil.  This  termination  is 
relatively  rare. 

F.  TREATMENT  OF  STRABISMUS. 

When  concomitant  strabismus  is  recent,  as  yet  purely  dynamical,  and 
due  to  some  obvious  cause,  we  should  in  the  first  place  try  to  remove 
such  determining  cause.  Thus,  if  the  strabismus  is  a  symptom  of 
some  error  in  refraction,  either  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  we  should 
correct  the  ametropia  by  proper  concave  or  convex  glasses.  In  hyper- 
metropia we  must  at  first  give  glasses  which  will  allow  the  patient 
to  see  distinctly  at  a  distance,  and  if  necessary  somewhat  stronger 
glasses  for  work.  If,  notwithstanding  such  correction,  strabismus 
still  supervene,  we  may  for  a  certain  length  of  time  keep  the  accom- 
modation at  perfect  rest  by  using  atropine  or  duboisine.  We  must, 
in  addition,  prescribe  glasses  which  will  totally  correct  the  hyper- 
metropia, and  also  a  stronger  pair  to  enable  the  patient  to  see  at  12 
or  14  inches. 

In  myopia,  we  give  glasses  which  will  enable  the  person  to  read  and 
write  at  12  or  14  inches.  (Details  as  to  the  selection  of  glasses  in 
myopia  and  hypermetropia  have  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Anom- 
alies of  Refraction.) 
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i.  Orthopaedic  Treatment. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  this  form  of  treatment  is  the  possi- 
bility of  restoring  binocular  vision.  In  a  few  cases  (5  per  100)  binoc- 
ular vision  is  present  from  the  time  we  begin  our  treatment ;  in  a  greater 
number  of  cases  (15  per  100)  it  can  be  aroused ;  and  in  others  (25  per 
100)  it  can  only  be  obtained  after  operation.  Binocular  vision  is  revealed 
by  the  presence  of  diplopia,  of  which  the  patient  complains,  or  which 
we  may  excite  by  several  means  at  our  disposal.  We  may  easily  detect 
it  by  using  a  prism.  Having  examined  each  eye  separately,  and  noted 
its  manner  of  fixing  any  object  (with  central  or  eccentric  fixation),  its 
visual  acuteness,  and  its  condition  as  to  refraction  and  accommodation, 
we  make  the  patient  look  with  both  eyes  at  a  candle  placed  2  or  3 
metres  in  front  of  him.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  patient  complains 
at  once  of  diplopia  (a  sure  sign  of  binocular  vision).  In  other  cases 
we  succeed  in  making  the  image  coming  from  each  of  the  two  eyes 
visible  to  the  patient,  by  placing  a  piece  of  colored  glass  before  the 
eye  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  by  means  of  prisms  which 
either  displace  one  of  the  images  upwards  or  downwards,  or  bring  that 
of  the  deviated  eye  nearer  the  macula.  If  we  cannot  by  any  means 
obtain  the  perception  of  the  two  images,  binocular  vision  is  absent. 

The  exercises  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  recommending  for  the 
restoration  of  binocular  vision  interest  partly  the  squinting  eye  alone 
and  partly  both  eyes.  The  primary  object  is  to  exercise  the  deviating 
eye  so  as  to  overcome  the  enfeeblement  of  vision  which  always  occurs 
in  that  eye  when  the  patient  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  For  this 
purpose  we  cover  the  normal  eye  with  a  bandage  which  should  be  worn 
for  several  hours  each  day.  In  the  second  place  we  make  the  patient 
read  with  the  squinting  eye  such  large  type  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
with  ease.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  type,  a  magnifying 
glass  may  be  used.  These  exercises  should  be  continued  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  repeated  several  times  a  day.  Gradually,  as 
the  vision  improves,  we  should  pass  to  smaller  letters  and  weaker  con- 
vex glasses,  at  the  same  time  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  exercise. 

When  the  acuteness  of  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is  sufficiently  re- 
covered, the  next  question  is  to  obtain  simultaneous  vision  with  both 
eyes,  that  is  to  say,  diplopia.  This,  if  the  strabismus  is  not  far  ad- 
vanced, may  be  established  spontaneously ;  if  not,  it  may  be  aroused 
by  special  exercises  performed  with  the  stereoscope  or  with  prismatic 
glasses.  If  prisms  are  used,  a  colored  glass  (violet)  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  normal  eye ;  and  a  candle  flame  held  at  2  or  3  metres 
from  the  patient  forms  a  suitable  fixation  object.  By  placing  a  prism 
refracting  vertically  before  the  deviating  eye,  we  enable  the  patient  to 
see  the  two  differently  colored  images  coming  from  his  two  eyes,  espe- 
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cially  if  we  momentarily  hide  one  of  his  eyes  and  then  suddenly  uncover 
it.  At  other  times  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  retinal  image  nearer  the 
macula  of  the  squinting  eye,  by  placing  before  it  a  prism  with  the  base 
turned  toward  the  temple  in  case  of  convergent,  or  toward  the  nose  in 
divergent  strabismus.  After  this  experiment  has  been  repeated  several 
times,  the  patient  becomes  conscious  of  his  diplopia,  even  without  the 
interposition  of  glasses. 

Having  so  far  attained  our  object,  we  select  the  prismatic  glass  which 
is  adapted  to  unite  the  two  images  into  one.  If  this  glass  is  stronger 
than  12°,  we  must  give  up  all  idea  of  treating  the  strabismus  by  prisms, 
for,  on  account  of  their  weight  and  the  chromatic  aberration  they  pro- 
duce, the  patient  could  not  wear  them  constantly.  If  the  correcting 
prism  is  less  than  120,  we  make  the  patient  wear  the  prisms  constantly 
in  the  following  manner  :  We  divide  the  effect  between  the  two  eyes, 
placing  before  each  a  prism  of  half  the  strength  of  the  correcting 
prism,  the  base  outwards  for  convergent  strabismus  and  inwards  for 
divergent.  After  a  certain  time  (fifteen  days  to  three  weeks)  we  can 
change  these  glasses  for  weaker  ones,  and  so  on,  till  the  deviation  is 
corrected.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  isolated  contraction  caused  by  the 
prism  in  the  muscle  which  is  the  antagonist  to  the  one  on  which  the 
deviation  depends  (p.  417). 

Orthopaedic  treatment  requires  both  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  physician,  and  great  patience  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

The  use  of  the  stereoscope  in  the  treatment  of  strabismus,  at  first 
proposed  by  Du  Bois-Raymond,  has  been  specially  developed  by  Javal. 
In  each  field  of  the  stereoscope  a  card  is  placed,  at  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  a  black  wafer  about  2  centimetres  in  diameter.  On  the  same 
vertical  line,  on  one  side  above  the  wafer,  on  the  other  beneath  it.  are 
smaller  points,  the  one  red,  the  other  green.  The  patient  must  then 
try  to  unite  the  two  fields  so  that  he  sees  three  wafers  in  the  same  ver- 
tical line.  According  as  the  strabismus  is  convergent  or  divergent,  the 
distance  between  the  wafers  will  vary  from  3  to  12  centimetres.  When 
union  of  the  two  fields  has  been  obtained  for  a  certain  distance,  we 
change  the  d^tance,  till  the  eyes  are  once  more  made  parallel.  The 
exercises  are  at  first  continued  with  wafers,  then  with  objects  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  unite  (letters  and  words). 

2.  Operation  for  Strabismus. 
(a)  General  Considerations. — In  order  that  we  may  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  the  operation  for  stra- 
bismus produces  the  desired  effect,  it  seems  necessary,  before  describing 
the  operation,  to  enter  into  some  theoretical  considerations  as  regards 
the  principles  which  govern  it. 
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If  we  consider  a  spherical  body  suspended  in  space  by  two  threads, 
as  in  Fig.  192,  so  that  its  axis  is  vertical,  it  is  easy  to  understand  by 
what  means  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  thus  suspended  can  be  dis- 
arranged. Thus,  if  we  lengthen  the  thread,  a,  the  spherical  body  will 
immediately  assume  a  position  as  in  Fig.  193,  B — that  is  to  say,  its 
axis  will  be  no  longer  perpendicular  but  oblique.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  if  we  shorten  the  thread,  b  (Fig.  193,  C). 

Again,  if  the  threads  are  allowed  to  remain  at  their  original  length, 
we  may  change  the  equilibrium  of  the  spherical  body  by  altering  the 
insertion  of  the  threads.  Thus,  having  detached  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  thread,  b  (Fig.  194,  D),  from  the  point,/,  and  inserted  it  at  the 
point,/',  that  is  to  say,  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  inferior  pole,  d,  it  is 
evident  that  the  body  will  be  turned  with  its  inferior  pole  towards  the 
thread,  b,  and  the  nearer  the  thread  is  attached  to  the  pole,  d,  the 


a  and  b  are  two  threads  whose  equilibrium  keeps 
the  axis,  c  d,  vertical. 


The  axis,  c  d,  is  oblique  because  in  B  the  thread , 
a,  has  been  lengthened,  in  C  the  thread,  b,  has 
been  shortened. 


greater  is  the  amount  of  turning.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by 
moving  the  thread,  a,  from  e  to  /  (Fig.  194,  E).  The  thread  loses 
some  of  its  power  over  the  spherical  body,  because  its  point  of  attach- 
ment is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  pole  on  which  it  acts. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  when  a  body,  primarily  in  equi- 
librium, as  in  Fig.  192,  A,  has  lost  its  first  position,  we  may  restore  it, 
either  by  modifying  the  length  of  the  threads  by  which  it  is  suspended, 
or  by  changing  their  point  of  insertion.  For  example,  if  we  wish  to 
give  the  spherical  body  represented  in  Fig.  195  a  position  such  that 
its  axis,  c  d,  be  vertical,  we  may  do  so,  either  by  shortening  the  thread, 
a,  or  by  lengthening  the  thread,  b,  or  by  taking  the  inferior  end  of 
the  thread,  b,  from/  to/',  or  that  of  the  thread,  a,  from  e  to  e' . 

So    far   for   theoretical  considerations ;  we    must  now  apply  these 
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mechanical  laws  to  the  eyeball,  which  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by 
muscular  forces  acting  as  antagonists,  inasmuch  as  one  muscle  draws 
it  inwards,  another  outwards,  a  third  upwards  and  a  fourth  down- 
wards. 

When  the  parallelism  of  the  optical  axes  has  been  disturbed,  we 
should  have  at  our  disposal,  according  to  the  foregoing  considerations, 
different  mechanical  means  for  restoring  it — viz.,  either  the  alteration 
of  the  length  of  the  muscles  or  of  their  point  of  insertion.  The  second 
of  these  two  methods  is  the  one  exclusively  employed,  and  we  effect 
our  purpose  by  changing  the  place  of  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
muscle  whose  increased  or  diminished  action  has  caused  the  ocular 
deviation.  Generally,  in  cases  of  concomitant  strabismus,  we  remove 
the  insertion  of  the  internal  rectus  backwards  in  convergent  strabismus, 

Fig.  195. 


The  axis,  c  d,  assumes  an  oblique  position,  for 
in  D  the  point  of  insertion  is  moved  from/to 
/';  in  E,  from  e  to  e1 . 


The  axis,  c  d,  may  be  made  vertical  either  by 
lengthening  the  thread,  b,  or  by  shortening  the 
thread,  0,  or  by  displacement  of  the  thread,  b , 
from/"  to/"'  or  of  the  thread,  a,  from  e  to  e' . 


and  that  of  the  external  in  divergent.     In  another  class  of  cases,  we 
bring  the  muscular  insertion  nearer  to  the  corneal  margin. 

The  first  method  of  strabotomy,  proposed  by  Stromeyer  (1838),  and 
soon  after  executed  by  DierTenbach  (1839),  was  the  elongation  of  the 
muscle  which  by  its  shortening  had  produced  the  deviation.  The 
muscle  was  cut  in  his  continuity,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  two  ends 
would  unite  by  means  of  an  intermediary  portion.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  was  never  confirmed,  or  at  least  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Immediately  after  the  section,  the  muscle  retracted,  and  the  separation 
between  its  two  divided  ends  was  increased  by  the  action  of  the  oppos- 
ing muscle.  The  anterior  portion  usually  atrophied,  while  the  poste 
rior,  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  the  eyeball,  was  not 
directly  reunited  to  the  sclerotic,  or,  when  it  did  attach  itself,  the  new 
insertion   was  so  far  backwards   that  the  muscle  lost  all  its  effect  upon 
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Fig.  k 


the  movements  of  the  eye.  The  consequence  was  that  the  eye, 
although  straightened,  could  no  longer  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
divided  muscle,  or  more  frequently  became  deviated  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  the  action  of  the  antagonist.  This  is  not  merely  a  theo- 
retical view,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  autopsies  as  well  as  by 
observation  of  unsuccessful  cases  of  myotomy,  where  a  secondary 
operation  became  necessary.  Latterly,  the  idea  of  shortening  the 
opposing  muscle  has  been  put  in  practice  with  a  view  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  muscular  equilibrium  (Noyes,  Driver),  as  we  shall 
explain  further  on. 

The  principle  of  displacing  the  point  of  application  of  the  muscular 
force  applied  to  the  eye  is  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  sub- 
joined figure  (196). 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  correct  a  pathological  convergence, 
which  measures  x  millimetres,  in.  the  median  position  of  the  eyes;  we 
shall  attain  our  object  by  removing  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  internus, 
/,  x  millimetres  backwards.  In  short,  by  removing  the  muscular 
insertion  to  /'',  the  eye  will  be  able  to  adjust  itself  for  the  arc  sub- 
tended by  the  distance  i  i' .  If  this  distance  measure  x  millimetres, 
the  eye  will  occupy  the  median  position,  and  the  deviation  will  be 
corrected.  Thus,  for  this  position  at  least,  we  make 
the  optical  axis  of  the  eye  operated  on  parallel  with 
that  of  the  other. 

To  determine  our  method  of  operation,  it  is  neces- 
sary here  to  indicate  how  this  displacement  modifies 
the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  displaced  muscle 
on  the  eyeball,  during  its  movements.  It  is  evident 
that  this  displacement  will  diminish  the  action  of 
the  muscle  in  virtue  of  a  mechanical  principle 
already  explained,  and  which  may  be  formulated  as 
follows :  Given  a  sphere,  and  a  force  applied  to  a 
point  on  its  surface,  the  force  has  so  much  less  effect 
on  the  rotation  of  the  sphere  the  farther  its  point  of 
action  is  removed  from  the  point  which  it  is  destined 
to  displace. 

This  mechanical  principle  applied  to  the  eye  shows 
that  the  displacement  of  the  muscular  insertion  back- 
wards primarily  produces  the  adjustment  of  the 
cornea  in  the  direction  of  the  opponent  muscle  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  ensues  a  diminution  in  the 
mobility  of  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  muscle  operated  on  (mus- 
cular insufficiency). 

This  loss  of  mobility  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  muscle 
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is  partly  compensated  by  the  excess  of  mobility  which  has  been  found 
in  every  squinting  eye.  Besides,  every  eye  can  admit  of  a  slight  loss 
of  mobility  in  one  direction  or  another,  for  we  can  replace  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  rotation  of  the  eyes  by  slight  movements  of  the  head. 

Yet  the  backward  displacement  which  we  give  to  a  muscle  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  for  we  may  interfere  too  much  with  its 
action.  If  this  limit  be  exceeded,  we  produce  an  excessive  muscular 
insufficiency,  and  consequently  an  asymmetry  of  the  associated  move- 
ments of  the  two  eyes.  If  the  internal  rectus  has  been  divided,  there 
will  thus  be  an  outward  deviation  of  the  eye  operated  on  during  the 
simultaneous  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  for  the  fixation  of  near 
objects.  From  this  we  may  deduct  the  law,  that  the  operation  for 
strabismus  ought  to  be  so  performed  as  to  give  the  least  amount  of  mus- 
cular insufficiency  possible. 

The  limit  of  the  correction  permissible  would  thus  be  fixed  by  the 
measure  of  the  excess  of  mobility  in  the  direction  of  the  deviation  of 
the  squinting  eye.  How  then  can  we  correct  a  strabismus  greater 
than  the  measure  indicated  ?  We  must  make  up  the  overplus  by 
operating  on  the  other  eye.  This  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner :  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  to  operate  on  an  inward  devia- 
tion of  the  left  eye  of  10  millimetres. 
By  displacing  the  internal  rectus  of 
this  eye  10  millimetres,  we  could 
certainly  attain  the  adjustment  of 
the  eye  and  also  the  parallelism  of 
the  eyes  for  the  middle  position. 
Yet  this  would  be  followed  by  such 
a  loss  in  the  mobility  of  the  eye 
operated  on  that  the  harmony  of 
the  movements  combined  with  those 
of  the  other  eye,  either  for  direct 
vision  to  the  right,  or  for  conver- 
gence of  the  two  eyes  for  near  at 
hand,  would  suffer  very  considera- 
bly. To  avoid  this  danger,  we  begin 
in  our  supposed  case  (Fig.  197),  by 
straightening  the  left  eye  by  5  milli- 
metres. The  strabismus  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  amount,  leaving 
only  a  strabismus  of  5  millimetres  in 
the  left  eye,  B.  If  now  we  remove 
the  insertion  of  the   internal   rt<  tUS 


A  represents  a  convergent  strabismus  of  the 
left  eye  of  10  millimetres.  On  B,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye  has 
been  moved  backwards  from  i  to  /',  and  the 
Strabismus  has  been  corrected  5  millimetres. 
In  C,  the  insertion  of  the  internal  rectus  of 
the  right  eye  has  been  moved  from  i  to  /"', 
and  the  two  optical  axes  arc  now  paral'el 
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of  the  right  eye  5  millimetres  backwards  by  operation,  the  right  eye 
will  be  directed  5  millimetres  outwards,  and  its  optical  axis  must  be 
parallel  with  that  of  the  other  eye,  C.  Since  the  mobility  of  the  two 
eyes  in  concomitant  strabismus  is  the  same,  when  once  we  have  pro- 
duced the  parallelism  of  the  two  optical  axes,  there  will  be  nothing 
further  to  desire  as  regards  the  harmony  of  their  movements,  provided 
neither  eye  has  been  weakened  beyond  a  proper  amount.  Hence  we 
have  an  absolute  rule,  that  the  correction  should  be  divided  between 
the  two  eyes  whenever  the  deviation  exceeds  a  certain  degree. 

From  these  preliminary  considerations,  which  show  that  the  opera- 
tion for  strabismus  has  for  its  object  to  modify  the  action  of  the 
muscle  on  the  rotation  of  the  eye,  by  changing  its  point  of  insertion, 
it  follows  that  in  strabotomy  as  practised  at  present  we  detach  the 
tendinous  insertion  of  the  muscle,  so  that  it  may  again  become  fixed 
either  in  front  of  or  behind  its  original  attachment. 

According  to  the  mechanical  laws  already  explained,  this  dis- 
placement of  the  muscular  insertion  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  deviation.  Thus,  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  opera- 
tion being  admitted,  the  question  comes  to  be — can  the  surgeon  produce 
at  pleasure  an  effect  proportionate  to  the  deviatio?t,  that  is  to  say,  can  he 
by  operation  produce  the  amount  of  correction  which  may  be  required  ? 
The  affirmative  reply  which  we  are  about  to  give  to  this  question  is 
explained  by  the  anatomical  relations  which  exist  between  the  muscles 
and  the  sclerotic,  which  relations  we  shall  sum  up  in  a  few  lines. 
At  the  same  time  the  truth  of  the  affirmation  is  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  strabotomies  performed  according  to  these  principles. 

The  recti  muscles,  which  we  must  specially  consider  (for- on  them 
only  is  the  operation  performed),  besides  their  tendinous  insertion 
(Fig.  198,  i)  which  attaches  them  directly  to  the  sclerotic,  are  also 
attached  to  it  indirectly — 1st,  by  the  cellular  tissue  which  binds  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  muscle  to  the  sclerotic  (a) ;  2d,  by  the  cellular 
tissue  which  binds  the  superior  surface  of  the  muscle  to  the  conjunctiva, 
which  in  turn  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  (b) ;  3d,  by  the  capsule  of 
Tenon  (/),  which,  at  the  point  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  muscle,  sends  off 
prolongations  forming  lateral  sheaths  to  the  muscle.  Thus  we  see  that, 
if  it  were  possible  to  detach  the  muscular  insertion  from  the  sclerotic 
without  any  other  lesion,  the  muscle  would  not  to  any  great  extent 
slip  backwards,  being  held  in  position  by  the  conjunctiva,  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  the  anterior  and  lateral  expansions  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon, 
which  unite  it  to  the  sclerotic.  Its  displacement  will,  therefore,  more 
or  less  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  we  destroy  the  indirect  attach- 
ments which  keep  it  in  position. 

The  muscle,  as  soon  as  it  is  free  to  contract,  will  evidently  slip  all 
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the  farther  back  the  more  its  antagonist  draws  the  eye  to  its  own  side. 
Still,  any  defective  action  of  the  antagonist  may  be  replaced,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  the  position  which  we  may  cause  the  eye  to  assume  after 
the  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  therefore  depends,  partly  on  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  muscle  detached 
from  its  insertion,  and  partly  on 
the  action  of  its  antagonist  or 
on  the  mechanical  traction  which 
replaces  that. 

The  experience  of  many 
thousand  operations  (von 
Graefe's  alone  amounting  to 
several  thousands),  shows  that 
the  operation,  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  laws  which  we 
shall  presently  lay  down,  always 
produces  very  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  adjustment  of  the 
deviating  eye.  In  order  to 
apply  this  operation  to  every 
case  of  advancement,  we   have 

at  our  disposal  certain  means  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  effect 
of  the  operation.  After  describing  the  operation  we  shall  give  a 
detailed  account  of  these  means. 


DIAGRAM   OF   THE    MUSCULAR    INSERTION. 
,  tendinous  insertion :    a,  cellular  tissue  between 

the  muscle  and  the  sclerotic  ;  t,  capsule  of  Tenon  ; 

vt,  muscle  ;  s,  sclerotic  ;  c,  conjunctiva. 


(b)  Strabotomy  by  Backward  Displacement  of  the  Muscle. 
We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  describe  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus, 
which  is   the   operation    most  frequently  performed   for   convergent 
strabismus.     The  necessary  instruments  are — 

Fig.  199. 


the  smaller  of  the  strabismus  hooks. 
Fig.  200. 


COLLIN 


THE  LARGER  OF   THE   STRABISMUS  HOOKS. 

i,  A  lid  speculum  ;  2,  fixation  forceps  ;  3,  curved  scissors  with  blunt 
points  ;  4,  two  strabismus  hooks  of  different  size  ;  5,  a  needle  provided 
with  a  silk  or  catgut  thread,  for  cases  which  require  conjunctival  suture. 
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First  Step  :  Section  of  the  Conjunctiva  (Fig.  201). — A  fold 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  raised  with  the  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand  close 
to  the  internal  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  small  fold  is  incised 
vertically  with  the  points  of  the  curved  scissors,  the  concave  surface 
of  which  is  turned  towards  the  eyeball,  and  the  point  directed  towards 
the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  Then  the  scissors  are  introduced  into 
the  conjunctival  opening,  and  the  subjacent  tissue  is  freed  by  small 
snips  to  about  one  and  a  half  centimetres  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  obliquely  towards  the  border  of  the  muscle.  This  freeing  of 
the  cellular  tissue  destroys  the  adhesions  which  exist  between  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  tendon  which  we  wish  to  displace. 

It  is  advantageous  to  make  the  conjunctival  section  as  near  the  cornea 
as  possible.  By  so  doing  there  is  only  slight  hemorrhage  and  the 
caruncle  is  not  displaced.     Boyer  has  proposed  a  horizontal  incision 


Fig.  201 


INCISION  OF   THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 


SECTION  OF   THE  TENDINOUS    INSERTION. 


either  at  the  superior  or  inferior  border  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  the 
vertical,  as  this  involves  less  displacement  of  the  caruncle. 

Second  Step  :  Introduction  of  the  Hook. — Holding  the  larger 
of  the  strabismus  hooks  like  a  pen,  and  raising  the  conjunctiva,  so  as 
to  make  the  opening  gape,  the  surgeon  introduces  the  hook  with  its 
blunt  point  turned  towards  the  border  of  the  muscle.  He  lays  the 
hook  flatly  on  the  muscle,  so  that  its  point  slightly  extends  beyond  its 
margin,  and  by  a  movement  of  rotation  he  makes  the  point  slip  beneath 
it.  The  hook  held  against  the  sclerotic  is  passed  beneath  the  entire 
muscle.  In  introducing  the  hook,  it  should  be  directed  as  nearly  as 
possible  parallel  with  the  sclerotic,  so  that  its  point  does  not  pierce  the 
muscle  in  the  breadth  of  its  continuity. 

Third  Step  :  Division  of  the  Tendinous  Insertion  (Fig.  202). 
— Transferring  the  hook  to  the  left  hand,  and  holding  it  so  that  the 
convexity  of  the  instrument  is  turned  towards  the  cornea,  the  extremity 
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of  the  hook  is  freed  from  the  conjunctiva,  which  usually  covers  it,  with 
the  blunt  point  of  the  scissors,  and  the  tendinous  insertion  is  divided 
by  a  series  of  small  cuts,  beginning  the  section  with  the  portion  of  the 
tendon  nearest  to  the  point  of  the  hook.  This  section  ought  to  be 
neatly  made  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  tendon  and  as  near  the 
sclerotic  as  possible,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  preserve  the  entire 
length  of  the  muscle. 

Fourth  Step:  Complete  Liberation  of  the  Lateral  Parts 
of  the  Insertion. — The  fourth  step  in  the  operation  requires  a  minute 
and  careful  examination  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  tendinous  expansion,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  they  are  completely  divided.  For  this  purpose  we 
raise  the  conjunctival  wound  with  the  point  of  the  hook  and  introduce  a 
smaller  hook  under  the  conjunctiva,  searching  towards  the  inferior  and 
superior  margins  of  the  tendinous  insertion,  and  taking  care  that  the 
blunt  point  is  always  kept  in  contact  with  the  sclerotic.  If  any  fibres 
still  remain  uncut,  they  must  be  divided,  and  we  must  ascertain  that 
no  others  are  adherent  to  the  sclerotic,  for  even  a  few  peripheral  fibres 
may  suffice  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  operation. 

Tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  is  perfectly  similar  to  that 
just  described  ;  only,  as  the  insertion  of  this  muscle  is  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  corneal  margin  than  that  of  the  internal,  it  is  well 
to  incise  the  conjunctiva  at  4  or  5  millimetres  from  the  external 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

Tenotomy  of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus  muscle  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  care  than  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  conjunctival  incision 
should  be  made  very  small  and  very  near  the  corneal  limb.  We  must 
injure  the  subconjunctival  tissue  as  little  as  possible,  and  use  every 
precaution  in  slipping  the  hook  beneath  the  muscle  on  which  we  are 
operating,  so  as  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  any  great  separation  of 
the  cellular,  tissue.  Besides,  it  is  dangerous  in  the  fourth  step  of  the 
operation  to  search  too  thoroughly  for  fibres  which  the  section  of  the 
muscle  may  have  left  intact  near  the  extremities  of  its  tendinous  ex- 
pansion. If  this  precaution  is  overlooked,  we  run  the  risk  of  having, 
from  a  too  extensive  separation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  a  marked  alter- 
ation in  the  width  of  the  palpebral  fissure  after  the  operation.  This 
may  be  caused  by  an  abnormal  elevation  of  the  superior  lid  when  we 
have  operated  on  the  superior  rectus,  or  by  a  falling  down  of  the  lower 
lid  when  the  inferior  rectus  has  been  divided.  If  the  operator  notices 
immediately  after  the  operation  that  any  such  accident  has  happened, 
he  must  without  delay  suture  the  conjunctival  wound. 

It  is  absolutely   necessary    to  examine,   after    each    operation,   the 
immediate  effect  which  it  has  produced.      In  making  this  examination 
special  attention  should   be  directed  to  the  amount  of  readjustment  of 
33 
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the  eye  operated  on,  and  to  the  mobility  of  the  eye  in  the  direction  of 
the  detached  muscle,  as  also  to  the  lateral  and  convergent  movements 
of  the  two  eyes. 

The  degree  of  straightening  and  the  relations  of  the  two  eyes  to  each 
other  ought  to  be  studied  first  for  the  median  position — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  an  object  placed  3  metres  straight  in  front 
of  them.  Then,  after  the  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus,  the  com- 
bined movements  of  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  may  be  examined, 
by  making  the  patient  fix  an  object,  for  example,  the  point  of  the 
finger  held  at  30  or  35  centimetres  in  front  of  him,  which  is  gradually 
brought  nearer  to  his  eyes. 

The  loss  of  niobility  {muscular  insufficiency)  which  naturally  follows 
every  tenotomy  ought  to  be  measured — 1st,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
existing mobility  of  the  eye  operated  on ;  2d,  in  relation  to  the 
mobility  of  the  other  eye.  These  measurements  are  made  as  follows  : 
When,  for  example,  we  are  dealing  with  a  convergent  strabismus  of 
the  right  eye,  we  have,  previous  to  the  operation,  measured  the 
mobility  of  this  eye  inwards,  ascertaining  how  far  the  centre  of  the 
pupil  or  the  margin  of  the  cornea  is  turned  inwards  in  the  strongest 
adduction  of  the  eye.  We  usually  select,  as  the  mark  to  judge  by, 
the  inferior  lachrymal  punctum.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  ex- 
amination we  have  found  that  it  is  the  external  border  of  the 
cornea  which,  during  the  strongest  adduction,  is  situated  above 
the  lachrymal  opening.  If  now  immediately  after  the  operation  we 
find  that  this  position  is  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  the 
loss  of  mobility  produced  by  the  operation  is  equal  to  the  distance 
which  separates  the  centre  of  the  pupil  from  the  external  border  of 
the  cornea — i.  <?.,  in  linear  measurement  about  4^  or  5  millimetres. 
When  the  tenotomy  is  of  the  external  rectus,  we  measure,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  distance  in  extreme  abduction  between  the 
external  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  external  commissure  before 
and  after  the  operation. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  into  account  the  muscular 
insufficiency,  comparing  the  mobility  of  the  eye  which  has  been 
operated  on  in  the  direction  of  the  divided  muscle  with  that  of  the 
other  eye  in  the  same  direction.  Let  us  again  suppose  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye;  we 
might  find  that,  whilst  on  the  operated  side  the  strongest  adduction 
would  bring  the  centre  of  the  pupil  above  the  lachrymal  punctum,  the 
left  eye  would  turn  further  in  by  2  or  3  millimetres  ;  the  muscular  in- 
sufficiency would  in  this  case  measure  2  or  3  millimetres  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  eye — that  is,  in  the  normal  condition. 

If  we  were  dealing  with   a  tenotomy  of  the   external  rectus,  we 
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should  make  the  same  investigation  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
external  margin  of  the  cornea  during  extreme  abduction. 

Having  thus,  in  a  general  way,  explained  the  method  of  conducting 
the  examination  which  should  be  made  after  every  operation  for 
strabismus,  both  as  regards  the  straightening  of  the  eye  and  the  loss  of 
mobility,  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  usual  results  obtained  by 
this  examination  after  the  performance  of  the  operation  already 
described. 

The  results  vary,  as  may  be  expected,  with  the  more  or  less  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  laid  down,  and  with  the  functional  condition 
of  the  detached  muscle  and  its  antagonist.  The  greater  the  power  of 
the  former  before  the  operation,  the  less  will  be  the  influence  of  the 
contractions  of  the  antagonist  on  the  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  which 
rotation,  to  some  extent,  determines  the  distance  of  the  new  place  of 
muscular  insertion  from  the  primary  attachment.  Again,  it  may  be 
said,  that  an  operation  on  the  internal  rectus,  according  to  the  rules 
already  described,  gives  a  readjustment  of  3  or  4  millimetres.  It  may 
even  be  5  if  the  opening  in  the  conjunctiva  has  been  large  and  the 
cellular  tissue  detached  for  the  entire  breadth  of  its  tendinous  insertion 
above  and  below  the  muscle. 

In  children  these  figures  are  increased  by  1  or  2  millimetres. 

When  we  have  divided  the  external  rectus,  we  obtain,  even  after 
extensive  liberation  of  the  insertion,  a  readjustment  of  only  3  or  4 
millimetres  at  most  ;  the  usual  effect,  after  a  small  conjunctival  open- 
ing, will  only  be  about  2  millimetres.  The  effect  is  not  greater  after 
a  tenotomy  of  the  superior  and  inferior  rectus  muscles. 

Let  it  here  be  noted  that  errors  in  examining  a  patient  after  a 
tenotomy  of  the  internal  and  external  recti  are  apt  to  occur  when  he 
is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  During  its  action,  the  eyes  tend 
to  turn  outwards,  so  that  a  convergence  is  diminished,  a  divergence 
increased. 

The  muscular  insufficiency  which  immediately  follows  a  tenotomy  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  prolongations  of 
Tenon's  capsule,  which  attach  the  muscle  to  the  sclerotic,  have  been 
destroyed.  After  complete  tenotomy  of  an  internal  rectus,  the  mo- 
bility of  the  eye,  compared  with  its  mobility  prior  to  the  operation, 
ought  always  to  be  diminished  by  4  or  5  millimetres,  and  the  muscular 
insufficiency,  compared  with  the  same  muscle  of  the  other  eye,  ought 
to  be  about  2  or  3  millimetres.  After  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus, 
the  muscular  insufficiency  ought  always  to  be  from  3  to  4  millimetres, 
compared  with  the  normal  condition  as  judged  by  the  other  eye. 

If,  in  either  case,  this  degree  of  insufficiency  is  not  found,  it  is  certain 
that  the  tendinous  insertion  lias  not  been  completely  divided.     Should 
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this  be  the  case,  the  surgeon  must  not  hesitate  to  reopen  the  conjunc- 
tival wound,  to  search  once  more  with  the  small  hook  for  the  lateral 
fibres  which  still  remain,  and  carefully  to  divide  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  insufficiency  exists  and  readjustment  fails,  the 
reason  must  be  sought  for  in  the  defective  action  of  the  opponent 
muscle,  which  we  must  replace  by  means  to  be  described  hereafter. 

(c)  Methods  of  Modifying  the  Effect  of  the  Operation. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  method  of  operation  which  we  have 
described  produces  in  very  nearly  all  cases  the  same  result,  and  is 
only  available  for  strabismus  of  a  certain  degree.  In  order  to  apply 
this  method  to  all  cases  of  strabismus  coming  before  us,  whatever  be 
their  degree,  we  must  have  at  our  disposal  certain  methods  of  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  operation.     The  means  employed  are — 

ist.  The  division  of  the  cellular  adhesions  which  indirectly  unite 
the  muscle  to  the  eyeball. 

2d.   Suture  of  the  conjunctiva. 

3d.   Giving  to  the  eye  a  proper  direction  after  the  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  is  diminished — 

1.  By  restricting,  after  a  very  small  incision  of  the  conjunctiva,  the 
liberation  of  the  subjacent  tissue  to  the  extent  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  introduction  of  a  small  hook.  In  this  case,  it  is  well  to  incise 
the  conjunctiva  near  the  inferior  or  superior  margin  of  the  muscular 
insertion  rather  than  at  the  centre ;  for  by  so  doing  the  introduction 
of  the  hook  requires  a  much  smaller  opening  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
a  much  less  extensive  division  of  the  subjacent  tissue. 

2.  By  suturing  the  conjunctiva  after  the  operation.  With  the  suture 
we  draw  together  the  margins  of  the  conjunctival  wound,  and  thus 
bring  the  muscle  nearer  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  suture  is 
applied  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  without  inwards ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  degree  of  its  effect  depends  on  the  size  of  the  piece  of 
conjunctiva  included  in  the  knot.  It  is  the  most  certain  method  of 
graduating  the  effect  of  the  displacement,  so  that  we  can  always  detach 
the  entire  muscle  from  all  its  adhesions  to  the  sclerotic  and  capsule, 
and  afterwards,  by  conjunctival  suture,  fix  it  in  the  place  at  which  we 
wish  the  new  insertion  to  be  formed.  Still,  the  application  of  the 
suture  and  its  removal  a  few  days  later  increase  the  duration  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  operation.  This  difficulty,  which  should  not  hinder 
the  operation  when  the  application  of  the  suture  is  necessary,  would  be 
a  drawback  to  the  operation  if  we  wished  to  generalize  it  needlessly. 

The  conjunctival  suture  is  indicated — ist,  when  the  degree  of  devia- 
tion is  inferior  to  the  amount  of  correction  obtained  by  the  operation 
which  we  have  described  ;   2d,  when  the  effect  of  the  operation  has 
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been  too  great  either  in  regard  to  the  readjustment  or  muscular  insuf- 
ficiency. 

The  diminution  of  the  correction  which  is  obtained  from  the  con- 
junctival suture  depends,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  said, 
on  the  size  of  the  portion  of  conjunctiva  included  in  the  suture.  It 
also  depends  on  the  length  of  time  we  allow  the  suture  to  remain  in  situ. 

3.  By  making  the  patient  look  to  the  side  of  the  detached  muscle 
after  the  operation.  This  position  rotates  the  eyeball  towards  the 
detached  muscle,  and  prevents  it  sliding  too  far  backwards  on  the 
sclerotic.  For  patients  who  cannot  voluntarily  keep  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  required  (especially  for  children)  it  is  beneficial,  after  the 
operation,  to  use  spectacles  in  which  the  lenses  are  replaced  by  vulcanite 
plates,  one  of  which  without  any  opening  is  placed  before  the  eye  that 
has  not  been  operated  on,  whilst  the  one  before  the  other  eye  has  a 
small  opening  placed  either  at  its  external  or  internal  side,  according 
as  the  eye  should  be  kept  in  extreme  abduction  or  adduction. 

To  increase  the  effect  of  the  operation  we  have  the  following 
means  at  our  disposal :  — 

1.  We  can,  within  the  limit  already  indicated,  carefully  dissect  the 
tissue  which  unites  the  muscle  to  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic,  as  also 
the  lateral  expansions  which  connect  Tenon's  capsule  with  the  muscle 
and  sclerotic.  To  perform  this  operation,  we  are  obliged  to  make 
a  larger  conjunctival  incision,  which,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
internal  rectus,  may  cause  a  sinking  down  of  the  caruncle.  This  in- 
convenience may  be  avoided  by  uniting  the  lips  of  the  conjunctival 
wound  by  a  suture  which  includes  very  little  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

2.  After  the  operation,  we  can  cause  the  patient  to  look  to  the  side 
opposite  to  the  divided  muscle,  and  by  this  rotation  of  the  eyeball  we 
help  the  detached  muscle  to  slip  farther  back  from  its  original  point 
of  insertion. 

To  make  the  effect  of  this  rotation  still  more  constant,  Knapp*  has 
proposed  to  maintain  the  rotation  of  the  eyeball  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, by  piercing  the  conjunctiva  with  a  needle  and  silk  thread,  and 
then  carrying  the  thread  through  the  corresponding  palpebral  commis- 
sure. The  ends  of  the  thread  can  be  so  tied  as  to  bring  the  cornea  as 
much  nearer  the  commissure  as  desired. 

This  ingenious  and  efficacious  device  seems  to  us  to  complicate  the 
operation  ;  its  application  is  very  painful,  and  may  easily  be  replaced 
by  a  conjunctival  ligature  extending  from  the  external  commissure  to 
near  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea,  whenever,  after  the  tenotomy 
of  the  internal  rectus,  we  wish  to  produce  a  momentary  abducting 
rotation  of  the  eyeball. 

*  Zehender's  Klinische  Monatsblaettcr,  1S65. 
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To  apply  this  ligature,  we  introduce  a  needle,  provided  with  a  silk 
or  catgut  thread,  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  near  the  external  commis- 
sure, and  run  it  horizontally  forwards  under  the  conjunctiva,  till  it 
nearly  reaches  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  it  is  again 
brought  to  the  surface,  carrying  the  thread  with  it.  The  needle  being 
cut  off,  the  ligature  is  tied  by  a  double  knot  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  a  strong  abduction  of  the  eye.  The  effect  of  the  ligature  is  all 
the  greater  the  larger  the  portion  of  conjunctiva  which  it  includes. 
On  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation  it  should  be  removed. 

In  cases  of  divergent  strabismus,  with  marked  loss  of  mobility  in  the 
direction  of  the  internal  rectus,  the  internal  muscle  should  be  ad- 
vanced. 

(d)  Various  Modifications   in  the  Operation. 

Liebreich  has  indicated  an  operation  by  which  he  obtains  a  great 
amount  of  correction,  and  which  he  describes  as  follows: — 

Should  he  desire  to  divide  the  internal  rectus,  he  raises,  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
muscular  insertion  ;  he  incises  it  with  scissors,  and  through  the  small 
opening  gets  in  between  the  conjunctiva  and  capsule  of  Tenon — these 
two  membranes  are  carefully  separated  from  each  other,  as  far  back  as 
the  semilunar  fold,  which,  with  the  caruncle,  is  detached  from  the 
subjacent  structures.  Having  thus  completely  separated  the  con- 
junctiva and  capsule,  he  detaches  the  muscular  insertion  from  the 
sclerotic  in  the  usual  manner,  and  enlarges  the  vertical  incision  made 
in  the  capsule  for  the  tenotomy,  both  above  and  below,  making  the 
opening  all  the  greater  the  farther  he  wishes  the  muscle  to  slip  back- 
wards. He  always  finishes  the  operation  by  suturing  the  conjunctival 
wound.* 

The  same  method  is  applicable  for  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus ; 
the  separation  should  be  carried  to  the  portion  at  the  external  angle, 
which  is  firmly  drawn  backwards  when  the  eye  is  turned  outwards. 

Critchett's  method,  as  described  by  Scelberg  Wells,  is  as  follows  : 
The  patient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
the  eyelids  kept  apart  by  the  stop  speculum,  the  surgeon  seizes  a  small 
fold  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  insertion  of 'the  rectus  muscle,  and,  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
straight  scissors,  makes  a  small  incision  at  this  point  through  these 
structures.     The  lower  edge  of  the  tendon,  close  to  the  insertion,  is 

*  Snellen  advises  that  the  scissors  be  kept  close  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  away  from  the  sclerotic  ;  otherwise,  several  vessels  of  considerable  size 
near  the  sclerotic  may  be  wounded,  thereby  causing  a  considerable  escape  of  blood 
into  Tenon's  capsule,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  (Zehender's  Monatsblaetter, 
1870.) 
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now  exposed.  A  blunt  hook  is  next  passed  through  the  opening  in 
the  subconjunctival  tissue  beneath  the  tendon,  so  as  to  catch  up  the 
latter  and  make  it  tense.  The  points  of  the  scissors  (but  slightly 
opened)  are  then  introduced  into  the  aperture,  and  one  point  passed 
along  the  hook  behind  the  tendon,  the  other  in  front  of  the  tendon, 
between  it  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  tendon  is  then  divided  close 
to  its  insertion  by  small  snips  of  the  scissors.  A  small  counter-punc- 
ture may  be  made  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  tendon  to  permit  of  the 
escape  of  any  effused  blood,  and  thus  prevent  its  diffusion  beneath 
the  conjunctiva  "  (Bowman). 

Snellen  lays  down  as  an  essential  condition  of  success  that  the  de- 
tached tendon  should  not  become  attached  to  the  eyeball  obliquely, 
an  accident  which  is  sure  to  happen  if  Tenon's  capsule  be  incised  in 
one  direction  more  than  another.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he 
operates  in  the  following  manner:  — 

He  makes,  with  a  pair  of  pointed  scissors,  a  large  horizontal  incision 
in  the  conjunctiva  right  over  and  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
tendon  ;  then  he  successively  lifts,  by  means  of  forceps,  both  margins 
of  the  conjunctival  wound,  and  frees  the  cellular  tissue  to  an  equal 
extent  above  and  below.  The  caruncle  is  also  detached  from  the  sub- 
jacent structures,  all  the  precautions  detailed  in  the  note  already  given 
being  strictly  observed.  The  shut  forceps  are  then  introduced  into 
the  conjunctival  incision  at  the  middle  of  the  tendon  ;  on  opening 
the  forceps,  the  margins  of  the  incision  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and,  on  applying  their  points  lightly  to  the  sclerotic  and  shutting 
them,  the  tendon  is  certain  to  be  taken  hold  of.  The  operator  again 
takes  the  scissors  and  makes  an  opening  in  the  tendon  as  near  the 
sclerotic  as  possible,  and  through  this  opening  he  introduces  one 
branch  of  the  scissors  between  the  tendon  and  sclerotic,  the  other  be- 
tween the  tendon  and  conjunctiva.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  operate 
in  both  directions  to  an  equal  extent,  ascertaining  by  the  introduction 
of  a  strabismus  hook  if  any  tendon  fibres  are  left  undivided,  an  event 
which  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  operating  on  the  external 
rectus. 

The  horizontal  direction  of  the  wound  allows  of  our  making  the 
incision  as  large  as  we  may  wish,  and  we  may  also  apply  a  suture 
without  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  operation,  as  in  von  Graefe's 
method. 

The  exact  amount  of  effect  is  regulated  by  the  more  or  less  extensive 
division  of  Tenon's  capsule.  Still  it  seems  to  us  that  the  effect  is 
more  readily  adjusted  by  the  conjunctival  suture  than  by  this  method. 

Snellen  believes  that  his  method  of  operation  is  less  painful  than  the 
ordinary    method,    which    necessitates    the    introduction    of    a    hook 
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beneath  the  tendon.  Also,  he  never  administers  chloroform  to  the 
patients,  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced 
immediately  after  the  operation.  He  advises  that  only  one  eye  be 
operated  on  at  a  time,  so  as  to  modify  the  result  by  causing  the  patient 
to  look  in  a  proper  direction.  He  also  insists  that,  in  cases  of  hyper- 
metropia,  the  patient  should  wear,  immediately  after  the  operation, 
glasses  suited  to  correct  his  hypermetropia,  so  that  the  amount  of  cor- 
rection may  not  be  diminished  by  the  efforts  of  convergence  which 
always  accompany  accommodation  in  hypermetropia.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  same  result  may  be  more  surely  attained  by  instilling  atro- 
pine. 

Noyes  and  Driver  have  suggested  a  method  of  excising  a  portion 
from  the  antagonist  of  the  muscle  on  which  the  strabismus  depends — 
i.  e.,  from  the  external  in  convergent,  and  from  the  internal  in  diver- 
gent, strabismus.  After  having  divided  the  muscle  in  its  continuity, 
Noyes*  places  the  two  ends  one  over  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shorten  the  muscle  in  proportion  to  the  deviation,  and  unites  them  by 
a  suture.  He  claims  for  this  method  the  advantage  of  curing  by  a 
single  operation  any  deviation,  even  exceeding  n  millimetres.  The 
same  principle  has  been  applied  independently  by  Driver, f  who  pro- 
poses his  operation  for  any  convergent  strabismus  exceeding  7  milli- 
metres, and  for  all  cases  of  divergent  strabismus.  After  division  of 
the  muscle,  he  cuts  off  the  anterior  end  a  portion  equal  in  length  to 
the  deviation,  and  unites  the  two  ends  by  two  sutures,  one  of  which 
has  to  be  put  in  place  before  the  section  is  made.  He  publishes  fifty- 
three  successful  operations. 

(e)  The  Method  of  Operating  in  the  Various  Degrees  of  Strabismus. 

Having  in  the  previous  sections  described  the  immediate  usual  effect 
of  tenotomy,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal  of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing that  effect,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch  it  remains  for  us  to  say 
something  as  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  different  cases  of 
strabismus,  which  present  such  various  degrees  of  deviation. 

The  following  is  the  rule  which  we  follow  in  convergent  strabis- 
mus :  When  the  deviation  measures  less  than  j  millimetres,  we  divide 
the  internal  rectus  of  the  deviating  eye,  making  a  very  small  conjunc- 
tival incision,  and  freeing  the  muscle  from  its  areolar  adhesions  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Immediately  after  the  operation  we  make 
certain,  by  examining  the  mobility  of  the  eye  inwards,  that  the  ten- 
dinous insertion  has  been  completely  divided,  and  we  regulate  the 
degree  of  readjustment  by  a  conjunctival  suture,  which,  according  to 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophihalm.  Society,  vol.  ii,  pt.  2. 
f  Zehender's  Klin.  Monatsblaetter,  p.  133,  1876. 
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the  effect  we  wish  to  produce,  should  embrace  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  conjunctiva.  The  time  during  which  we  leave  the  suture  in  posi- 
tion (six  to  forty-eight  hours)  has  also  some  influence  on  the  result. 

If  the  deviation  measures  j  or  4  millimetres,  it  suffices  to  make  the 
tenotomy  on  the  internal  rectus  of  the  deviating  eye  in  the  manner 
already  described  ;  if  examination  of  the  eyes,  immediately  after  the 
operation,  shows  that  the  adjustment  is  not  altogether  sufficient,  we 
have  only  to  free  the  sub-conjunctival  cellular  tissue  to  a  greater  extent 
with  the  small  hook  j  or,  should  this  be  insufficient,  we  must  carefully 
incise,  by  a  few  snips  of  the  scissors,  the  lateral  prolongations  of 
Tenon's  capsule  which  accompany  the  muscle  to  the  sclerotic. 

According  to  the  result  obtained,  we  direct  the  eye  of  the  patient  for 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  to  the  internal  side  when 
we  are  afraid  that  the  effect  is  too  great,  to  the  external  when  we  wish 
the  muscle  to  contract  as  much  as  possible. 

We  may  in  this  way,  especially  when  the  patient  is  a  child,  obtain  a 
displacement  of  nearly  5  millimetres.  Still,  when  the  deviation  is  from 
5  to  6  millimetres  we  prefer  to  perform  tenotomy  on  both  sides,  divid- 
ing the  effect  between  the  two  eyes.  In  this  case,  we  at  first  perform 
an  ordinary  tenotomy  on  the  internal  rectus  of  the  deviating  eye,  and, 
when  cicatrization  is  complete,  we  get  the  ultimate  result  by  operating 
on  the  other  eye  with  or  without  conjunctival  suture,  according  to  the 
amount  of  correction  which  is  still  required.  By  acting  in  this  way, 
we  are  more  certain  of  re-establishing  the  normal  muscular  equilibrium, 
by  distributing  between  the  two  eyes,  not  merely  the  correction,  but 
also  the  insufficiency  which  inevitably  follows  any  tenotomy.  It  is 
only  by-  a  rigorous  observation  of  these  laws  that  we  can  obtain  perfect 
results  in  the  operation  for  strabismus,  that  we  can  make  the  optical 
axes  parallel,  and  have  perfect  symmetry  of  the  eyes  in  lateral  move- 
ments as  well  as  in  convergence. 

When  the  deviation  amounts  to  6  or  8  millimetres,  we  act  as  in  the 
preceding  cases — that  is  to  say,  we  divide  the  muscle  of  the  deviating 
eye  so  as  to  obtain  a  readjustment  of  4  or  5  millimetres.  After  the 
operation,  if  the  outward  movement  of  the  eye  is  deficient,  we  keep  it 
in  extreme  abduction  by  the  conjunctival  ligature  on  the  external  side 
of  the  cornea.  Having  obtained  our  purpose,  we  make,  when  the 
cicatrization  of  the  first  eye  is  complete,  a  tenotomy  on  the  other ;  in 
the  second  operation  observing  all  the  rules  applicable  to  the  amount 
of  deviation  which  is  still  to  be  corrected. 

When  the  deviation  is  greater  than  8  millimetres,  we  perform  the 
classical  tenotomy  simultaneously  on  both  eyes,  increasing  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  or  diminishing,  according  to  the  result  of  the  imme- 
diate examination,  the  effect  on  one  or  other  eye  by  the  methods  indi- 
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cated.  When  the  amount  of  correction  thus  obtained  is  insufficient, 
we  can.  at  a  later  period,  again  operate  on  the  eye  which  has  the  great- 
est mobility  inwards;  but  we  are  very  much  averse  to  performing  this 
additional  operation  soon  after  the  first.  We  shall  see  that  the  neces- 
sity of  this  last  correction  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  eyes 
perform  the  movements  of  convergence,  on  the  state  of  their  refrac- 
tion, and  especially  on  the  presence  of  binocular  vision,  which  allows 
us  to  treat  very  small  deviations  with  optical  appliances  (convex  or 
concave  glasses),  and  exercises  with  the  stereoscope. 

In  divergent  strabismus,  we  may  look  for  complete  correction 
by  ordinary  tenotomy  only  when  the  deviation  is  not  more  than  2  or  3 
millimetres.  If  the  strabismus  amount  to  4  millimetres,  we  are  obliged 
to  perform  tenotomy  on  both  external  recti,  keeping  the  eye  after  each 
operation  in  extreme  adduction,  so  that  the  muscle  may  slip  as  far  back 
as  possible. 

In  higher  degrees  of  deviation,  when  the  eye  has  lost  a  portion  of  its 
mobility  inwards,  simple  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  is  no  longer 
sufficient — it  must  be  combined  with  advancement  of  the  internal 
rectus,  of  which  operation  we  shall  speak  in  a  special  chapter. 

f  1  Treatment  after  the  Operation. 

When  the  effect  which  we  desire  to  obtain  does  not  require  the 
immediate  use  of  glasses  or  other  apparatus,  we  first  cool  the  eye  by 
applying  a  cold  compress  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  put  on  a  light 
compress  and  bandage.  This  bandage  is  generally  sufficient  to  check 
any  pain  the  patient  may  feel  after  the  operation  ;  it  should,  therefore, 
be  used  for  the  first  few  days,  and,  in  all  cases,  till  the  sutures  are 
removed,  if  such  have  been  inserted. 

During  cicatrization  we  sometimes  find  on  the  surface  of  the  wound 
red  sprouting  granulations,  more  or  less  prominent.  They  occur  only 
after  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus,  and  we  should  wait  till  the  small 
tumor  is  pediculated  before  excising  it,  which  may  be  done  with  one 
cut  of  the  scissors  (the  application  of  caustic  to  these  granulations 
does  not  seem  to  be  efficacious). 

As  to  the  shrinking  of  the  caruncle  which  formerly  so  frequently 
followed  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus,  it  was  due  more  particularly 
to  the  extensive  division  of  the  tissues  and  to  the  deep  sections  which 
were  the  rule  in  former  times.  It  is  generally  avoided  by  observing 
the  precautions  which  we  have  indicated.  If,  however,  excessive 
shrinking  cause  an  appreciable  deformity,  it  is  easy  to  make  the 
caruncle  appear  in  the  internal  angle  by  the  following  small  opera- 
tion, devised  by  von  Graefe  :  The  conjunctiva  is  lifted  with  a  pair 
of  forceps  a  few  lines  in  front  of  the  caruncle,  and  a  vertical  incision. 
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6  millimetres  long,  is  made  in  it.  Then,  lifting  the  internal  lip  of  the 
wound,  we  penetrate,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  curved  on  the  flat  and 
with  the  concavity  turned  towards  the  eyeball,  into  the  subjacent 
tissue,  which  is  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  muscle  without 
wounding  the  latter.  In  the  same  way  we  prepare  the  flap  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  intervenes  between  the  incision  and  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,,  and  we  then  unite  the  two  flaps  by  a  point  of  suture  which 
should  take  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  conjunctiva  to  raise  the  caruncle 
and  to  bring  it  forwards. 

When  an  exophthalmos  supervenes  after  the  operation,  we  must 
distinguish  those  cases  in  which  it  is  real — that  is  to  say,  in  which 
there  is  a  true  propulsion  of  the  eyeball — from  those  in  which  it  is 
only  apparent  from  the  unusual  separation  of  the  lids  from  each  other. 
In  most  persons  affected  with  strabismus  there  is,  as  has  been  proved 
by  repeated  measurements  both  before  and  after  the  operation,  a 
greater  separation  on  the  side  of  the  deviating  eye  than  on  the  other. 
This  asymmetry  which,  before  the  operation,  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer,  that  having  been  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
reciprocal  position  of  the  eyes,  becomes  more  apparent  when  the 
patient  no  longer  squints.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  it  should  be  sought 
for  in  the  height  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  in  the  deviation  itself; 
since  the  cornea,  in  the  abnormal  position  which  it  occupies  inwards 
or  outwards,  tends,  by  its  convexity,  to  separate  the  lids  from  each 
other. 

In  a  very  few  cases  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  propulsion  of  the  eye 
after  the  operation,  which  is  due  to  an  extensive  division  of  the  cellular 
prolongations  of  the  capsule,  or  to  a  large  opening  in  the  capsule  itself. 

Whatever  it  may  be,  if  we  wish  to  remedy  this  apparent  or  real  pro- 
pulsion of  the  eye,  we  can  only  do  so  by  modifying  the  height  of  the 
palpebral  fissure  by  means  of  an  operation. 

When  there  is  only  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  palpebral  fissures, 
it  is  better,  for  the  patient's  appearance,  to  obtain  the  symmetry  of  the 
two  eyes  by  enlarging  the  fissure  on  the  side  on  which  the  eye  seems 
smaller.  This  may  be  done  by  the  operation  for  blepharophimosis, 
which  will  be  described  in  another  chapter. 

Not  unfrequently,  even  after  a  perfectly  successful  operation,  we 
find  the  patient  unable  to  give  up  the  bad  habit  of  holding  his  head 
in  an  oblique  direction,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  previous 
strabismus.  The  remedy  is  to  wear  such  apparatus  as  has  already  been 
nbed,  to  make  him  look  in  one  particular  direction.  Thus,  sup- 
thc  patient  turns  his  head  to  the  right,  we  give  him  spectacles 
with  vulcanite  plates  instead  of  lenses,  and  make  a  small  opening  near 
the  nose  for  the  left  eye,  and  on  the  temporal  side  for  the  right  eye. 
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The  patient  using  such  an  apparatus  is  obliged  to  turn  his  head  to  the 
left  if  he  wishes  to  see  before  him,  and,  by  persevering  in  its  use,  he 
will  cause  the  faulty  position  of  the  head  to  disappear  entirely, 

(g)  Immediate  and  Final  Results  of  the  Operation. 

Careful  examination  of  the  eyes  after  the  operation  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  certain  difference  between  the  immediate  effect  of  the  stra- 
botomy  and  its  ultimate  result.  Under  this  aspect  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish three  periods.  In  the  first,  immediately  following  the  tenotomy, 
the  effect  is  the  most  considerable,  for  the  rotation  of  the  eyeball  in  the 
direction  of  the  detached  muscle  is  only  effected  by  the  indirect  attach- 
ments which  still  unite  the  muscle  to  the  sclerotic.  The  second  period, 
which  begins  about  three  or  four  days  later,  is  characterized  by  a 
diminution  of  the  immediate  effect,  for  the  muscle  has  acquired  a  new 
insertion,  and  now  exercises  a  direct  influence  on  the  movements  of 
the  eye. 

There  is  still  a  third  modification  in  the  position  of  the  eye  which 
has  been  operated  on,  generally  observed  six  weeks  or  two  months 
after  the  operation.  This  third  period  is  characterized  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  effect  of  the  operation.  This  augmentation  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  antagonist,  which  exerts  a  greater  influence  on  the 
position  and  movements  of  the  eyeball  proportionately  to  the  length 
of  time  the  divided  muscle  has  been  inactive,  and  to  the  loss  of  power 
sustained  by  that  muscle  owing  to  the  operation. 

We  can  easily  understand  how  the  effect  produced  during  this  period 
by  the  power  of  the  antagonist  must  vary  in  different  cases  of  strabis- 
mus, and  with  the  special  disposition  of  each  individual  for  the  move- 
ments of  accommodation,  which  dispositions  have  a  special  connection 
with  the  state  of  refraction  of  the  eyes.  Thus,  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases,  after  operation  for  convergent  strabismus  we  find  that  the 
ultimate  correction  is  greater  than  the  immediate  result ;  but  in  others 
we  see  the  opposite  condition  of  matters — viz.,  a  progressive  conver- 
gence of  the  eye  operated  on,  when  there  is  hypermetropia,  and  when 
the  patient  does  not  use  such  glasses  as  will  correct  it. 

In  divergent  strabismus,  the  almost  constant  diminution  of  the  result 
of  the  operation  is  very  considerable  during  the  period  of  cicatrization. 
This  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  first 
effect  of  which  should  be  greater  than  the  amount  required,  so  that  it 
not  only  corrects  the  divergence,  but  causes  a  convergence  of  i  or  2 
millimetres,  which  will  disappear  during  cicatrization. 

In  studying  the  movements  of  convergence  of  the  eyes  while  they 
fix  some  object  (say  the  point  of  the  finger)  which  is  brought  nearer 
in  the   median  line  till  it  is  only  12  or  15  centimetres  from  them,  we 
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have  an  invaluable  method  of  forming,  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion, an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  operation  may  be  foreseen  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  eye  whose  muscle  has  been  divided  behaves  itself 
during  this  examination.  If  its  movements  stop  as  soon  as  the  object 
is  at  1 8  or  20  centimetres,  so  that  there  is  a  divergence  of  the  eyes  if 
the  object  is  brought  nearer,  we  may  expect  that  at  a  later  period  our 
operation  will  be  followed  by  a  divergent  strabismus,  although  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  the  symmetry  of  the  eyes  for  the  median  posi- 
tion has  been  perfect.  An  ultimate  divergence  is  still  more  certain  if 
the  eye,  at  the  aforementioned  distance,  not  only  stops,  but  begins  to 
make  a  movement  associated  with  that  of  the  other — that  is  to  say, 
begins  to  turn  outwards,  the  outward  movement  being  greater  the 
nearer  the  fixed  object  is  brought  to  the  eyes.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  restrict  the  effect  of  the  operation  by  con- 
junctival suture,  even  at  the  risk  of  thereby  annulling  to  some  extent 
the  correction  of  the  strabismus,  which  we  can  always  rectify,  if 
necessary,  at  a  later  period  by  operating  on  the  other  eye. 

We  must  also  have  recourse  to  conjunctival  suture  after  operation, 
when  the  patient,  although  able  to  converge  for  12  or  15  centimetres, 
is  unable  to  maintain  this  convergence.  This  condition  is  best  detected 
by  covering  the  operated  eye  with  the  hand,  whilst  the  patient  looks 
steadily  at  our  finger  held  at  the  above  distance.  We  shall  then  find 
that  the  operated  eye  does  not  keep  its  normal  position  when  looked 
at  behind  the  hand,  but  turns  outwards.  The  muscular  insufficiency 
which  this  state  of  matters  reveals  would  in  the  end  lead  to  muscular 
asthenopia,  if  the  patient  were  affected  with  such  a  degree  of  myopia 
as  to  be  obliged  to  hold  objects  nearer  than  the  above-mentioned 
distance,  or  if  his  occupation  obliged  him  to  read  and  write  much. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  be  able  to  complete  the  treatment  by  optical 
means  (spherical  and  prismatic  glasses),  and  by  exercises  with  the 
stereoscope.  Still,  these  latter  are  only  of  use  when  there  is  binocular 
vision,  and  are  not  easily  employed  in  dealing  with  children. 

In  another  series  of  cases,  the  patient  can  easily  converge  his  eyes 
to  12  or  15  centimetres,  but,  should  he  continue  to  fix  an  object  at 
that  distance,  we  shall  find  that  suddenly  the  eye  which  was  operated 
on  moves  inwards — that  is  to  say,  the  deviation  is  momentarily  repro- 
duced under  our  eyes.  Even  when  the  strabismus  is  perfectly  corrected, 
we  have  reason  to  fear  a  relapse,  which  must,  if  possible,  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  atropine,  by  suitable  glasses  (if  the  patient  is  hyper- 
metropic), and  by  making  him  carefully  exercise  binocular  vision  till 
it  is  perfectly  established.  If  these  obvious  precautions  are  neglected, 
the  strabismus  is  very  liable  to  return. 
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When  the  necessary  correction  has  been  obtained,  and  when  the 
patient  can  converge  for  10  or  12  centimetres  without  the  operated 
eye  deviating  perceptibly  behind  the  hand  which  covers  it,  we  may 
expect  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  result,  although  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  predisposition  to  strabismus  (ametropia)  which  has  been  the 
first  determining  cause  of  the  deviation,  and  which,  if  we  wish  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  strabismus,  should  be  corrected  by  suitable 
glasses.  In  short,  we  cannof  insist  too  much  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  use  of  convex  glasses  in  hypermetropia,  after  a  strabismus 
operation,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  success ;  as  also  of  regulating 
for  a  considerable  period  the  time  during  which  the  patient  should 
work.  We  should  in  like  manner  see  to  it  that  the  methodical  exer- 
cises above  described  are  regularly  performed,  as  they  are  necessary 
for  the  re-establishment  and  preservation  of  binocular  vision. 

(h)  Strabotomy  by  Advancement  of  the  Tendon  (Muscular  Advancement). 

The  older  method  of  performing  strabotomy,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  very  extensive  division  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  often  involved 
multiple  sections  of  the  muscle,  sometimes  led  to  disastrous  results. 
The  bad  plan  of  cutting  a  muscle  in  its  continuity  far  from  its  inser- 
tion, or  even  of  excising  a  portion  of  its  tendon  in  order  to  produce  a 
greater  effect,  often  led  to  a  deviation  of  the  eye  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  which  we  wished  to  correct.  Such  deviation  has  received 
the  name  of  secondary  strabismus.  It  is  characterized  by  a  consider- 
able loss  of  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  faulty  insertion  which  the  cut  muscle  contracts  with  the  sclerotic. 

The  same  set  of  symptoms  are  found  in  certain  cases  of  strabismus 
following  muscular  paralysis.  In  these  cases  of  want  of  power  in  the 
antagonist,  simple  tenotomy  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  normal 
conditions,  and  we  adopt  the  principle  of  displacing  the  muscular 
insertion  forwards — i.  e.,  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  cornea. 

Jules  Guerin  was  the  first  who  tried,  in  cases  of  divergent  strabismus 
brought  about  by  too  great  retraction  of  the  internal  rectus,  to  advance 
the  tendon  of  that  muscle  towards  the  cornea;  but  the  method  of 
operation  adopted  by  this  able  surgeon  had  certain  inconveniences. 
After  dissecting  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  ocular  fascia,  he  sought 
for  the  internal  rectus  muscle.  For  this  purpose  he  laid  bare  the 
internal  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  and  subjected  the  cellular  structures 
which  surround  the  retracted  muscle  to  a  careful  dissection,  and  thus 
he  prepared  the  muscle  which  he  wished  to  bring  nearer  to  the  cornea. 
He  then  passed  a  thread  through  the  sclerotic  on  the  external  side  of 
the  cornea,  and  was  able,  by  drawing  both  ends  of  the  thread,  to  cause 
complete  rotation  of  the  eye  inwards.     Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  kept 
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the  eye  in  extreme  adduction,  and  thus  favored  the  formation  of  the 
new  attachment  of  the  muscle  to  the  sclerotic,  quite  close  to  the 
internal  margin  of  the  cornea. 

This  operation,  to  which  will  always  belong  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  make  the  principle  of  muscular  advancement  avail- 
able, underwent  very  important  modifications  in  von  Graefe's  hands. 
His  method  avoids  the  careful  dissection  necessary  in  looking  for  a 
single  muscle,  a  dissection  difficult  to  perform,  sometimes  uncertain, 
and  which  experience  has  shown  not  to  be  required.  In  fact,  the 
presence  of  the  cellular  layer  which  surrounds  the  muscle,  far  from 
being  objectionable,  only  adds  strength  to  the  new  insertion.  His 
principal  modification  is,  however,  in  the  insertion  of  the  thread. 
By  passing  it  through  the  sclerotic  as  Guerin  suggested,  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  for  several  days,  we  may  set  up  a  dangerous  amount  of 
inflammation,  all  the  more  so  that  we  cannot  attach  the  thread  in  the 
superficial  structures,  as  these  might  give  way  and  thus  spoil  the  success 
of  the  operation.  Von  Graefe  attached  the  thread  to  the  tendon  of 
the  antagonist  of  the  muscle  which  he  wished  to  displace,  and  per- 
formed tenotomy  on  the  antagonist  itself.  He  thus  facilitated  the 
forced  rotation  of  the  eye  by  the  thread,  making  it  less  painful  for  the 
patient,  and  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  the  muscular  equilib- 
rium. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  of  this  procedure,  which  has  now  only  a 
historical  interest,  consisted  in  the  impossibility  of  modifying  the  effect 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  case.  Each  time  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  eye  entirely  in  the  angle  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
thus  causing  a.  displacement  which  might  exceed  the  necessary  amount. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  find  a  method  of  operation  which 
should  not  cause  such  a  great  displacement  of  the  tendon,  and  should 
allow  the  surgeon  to  regulate  the  amount  of  muscular  advancement 
with  greater  precision  by  a  simple  suture,  without  the  use  of  the 
traction  thread.  Critchett*  recommended  and  put  in  practice  a  new 
method  as  being  generally  useful ;  his  method  has  been  beneficially 
modified  by  von  Grafe.f 

It  is  as  follows  :  — 

First  Step  :  Section  of  the  Muscle. — Supposing  we  wish  to 
advance  the  internal  rectus,  we  very  accurately  detach  the  conjunctiva 
from  the  cornea  by  an  incision  nearly  i  centimetre  long  ;  then  we 
also  carefully  separate  it  from  the  subjacent  tissue  up  to  the  caruncle. 
Having  done  so,  we  cut  the  muscular  insertion  close  to  the  sclerotic, 
previously  introducing  a  strabismus  hook,  or,  still  better,  de  Wecker's 
*  Reports  of  the  Heidelberg  Congress,  1862. 
f  Archiv  fur  Ophtluil.,  p.  1S92.      I<S6j. 
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double  hook,  which  holds  the  divided  muscle  between  its  two 
branches. 

Second  Step  :  Application  of  the  Sutures. — The  surgeon  now 
takes  hold  of  a  large  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  above  the  cornea,  and 
pierces  it  with  a  threaded  needle  at  4  millimetres  above  the  cornea  and 
5  or  6  millimetres  from  the  external  margin  of  the  conjunctival  wound. 
Then,  whilst  an  assistant  raises  the  conjunctiva,  he  draws  the  internal 
rectus  forwards,  and  runs  the  needle  through  its  tendon  at  4  millimetres 
from  its  margin  near  its  middle  part ;  he  then  pierces  the  conjunctiva 
above  the  muscle  at  5  or  6  millimetres  from  the  wound.  To  consoli- 
date the  effect,  and  to  keep  the  muscle  in  the  horizontal  direction,  a 
second  suture  is  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  inferior  aspect  of 
the  cornea,  piercing  the  tendon  beside  the  first.  Both  sutures  should 
be  tied  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  ordinary  strabismus  hook  be  used  instead  of  the  double  one, 
it  is  better  to  pierce  the  muscle  before  detaching  it  from  its  insertion, 
with  a  thread  furnished  with  a  needle  at  both  ends. 

The  insertion  of  the  sutures  may  be  simplified  by  using  a  thread  with  three  needles, 
one  at  the  centre  and  one  at  each  end.  The  needle  at  the  centre  is  first  passed 
through  the  muscle  and  conjunctiva  from  within  outwards  ;  then  the  other  two  needles 
are  introduced  above  and  below  the  cornea,  through  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunc- 
tival tissue.  The  thread  behind  the  first  needle  having  been  cut,  the  two  sutures  are 
firmly  tied. 

Ad.  Weber  applies  the  following  sutures  :  He  takes  a  long  thread  with  a  needle 
at  each  end,  doubles  it,  and  passes  the  doubled  extremity  through  a  third  needle. 
This  needle  is  then  run  through  the  muscle  and  conjunctiva  from  within  outwards. 
Having  passed  the  two  other  threads  through  the  conjunctiva  at  the  superior  and 
inferior  aspects  of  the  cornea,  he  slips  them  through  the  loop  formed  by  the  first 
thread  in  front  of  the  muscle  and  conjunctiva. 

On  drawing  the  two  threads,  the  muscle  is  brought  nearer  to  the  cornea,  and, 
when  the  desired  effect  is  obtained,  the  two  extremities  of  the  thread  are  made  into 
a  knot,  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  its  slipping  through  the  loop. 

Third  Step :  Section  of  the  Antagonist. — The  third  step 
consists  of  the  usual  tenotomy  of  the  antagonistic  muscle. 

The  amount  of  tendon  included  in  the  suture  should  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  effect  which  we  desire  to  obtain,  for  in  this  lies  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  method  of  operation.  We  may  even  excise  a 
greater  or  smaller  piece  of  the  muscle  (Agnew),  and  thus  obtain  the 
maximum  effect. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  we  find  an  increased  mobility  of 
the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  advanced  muscle,  and  we  see  that  the 
deviation  has  been  corrected.  We  must  not  forget  that,  in  divergent 
strabismus,  the  immediate  effect  should  be  somewhat  excessive,  for  it 
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diminishes  a  little  as  the  antagonist  gains  in  power.  Keeping  the  lids 
at  absolute  rest  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage  is  the  surest  way 
of  preventing  or  checking  any  symptoms  of  irritation.  The  sutures 
may  be  removed  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  new  insertion  is  usually  firm.  Still,  when  the  eyes 
are  not  irritable,  the  sutures  may  be  left  in  for  a  longer  period. 

The  method  recommended  by  Liebreich  differs  from  the  usual 
method  in  two  particulars :  He  makes  his  incision  near  the  muscular 
insertion  at  a  few  millimetres  from  the  cornea,  and  detaches  the  con- 
junctiva from  the  subjacent  tissue  both  towards  the  cornea  and  caruncle. 
The  other  difference  is  in  his  method  of  fixing  the  extremity  of  the 
muscle  which  he  wishes  to  advance  towards  the  cornea.  He  applies 
his  sutures  by  means  of  a  thread  provided  with  a  needle  at  each  end. 
He  enters  both  needles  at  the  superior  margin  of  the  muscular  ex- 
tremity, inserting  them  at  2  millimetres  from  each  other;  then  he 
pierces  the  conjunctiva  from  before  backwards  near  the  corneal  margin 
with  both  needles,  and  ties  the  suture  ;  lastly,  he  makes  a  second 
suture,  in  a  similar  manner,  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  muscle.  He 
unites  the  conjunctival  wound  with  ordinary  suture  points. 

The  indications  for  muscular  advancement  with  tenotomy  of  the 
antagonist  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Cases  of  secondary  divergent  strabismus  with  loss  of  mobility 
inwards  of  from  5  to  6  millimetres. 

2.  Deviations  consequent  on  paralysis,  where  the  loss  of  mobility  is 
about  5  or  6  millimetres. 

3.  Cases  of  pronounced  divergence  with  slight  loss  of  mobility 
inwards. 

4.  Certain  cases  of  convergent  strabismus  of  a  very  high  degree, 
with  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  internal  rectus  and  loss  of  outward 
mobility,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  congenital  strabismus. 

Muscular  advancement  by  a  suture  without  tenotomy  of  the  antagonist 
is  applicable  to  cases  of  strabismus  with  a  slight  loss  of  mobility  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  deviation.  In  these,  however,  we  prefer  to 
practise  tenotomy,  and  apply  the  conjunctival  ligature  over  the  an- 
tagonist (p.  518). 

M.  de  Wecker  generally  replaces  muscular  advancement  by  an 
operation  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  capsular  advancement, 
and  which  he  describes  in  the  following  way :  In  convergent  stra- 
bismus, we  excise  near  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea  a  crescent- 
shaped  flap  of  the  conjunctiva,  from  3  to  4  millemetres  in  width,  its 
concavity  turned  to  the  cornea.  The  retraction  of  the  conjunctiva 
exposes  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  external  rectus,  and  permits  of 
an  opening  in  the  capsule  near  the  two  extremities  of  the  tendon, 
34 
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liberating  at  the  same  time  the  capsule  beneath  the  muscle  and  side- 
wards. We  then  place  two  sutures,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  and  near  its  margin.  Each  suture 
embraces  a  small  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  subconjunctival 
layer,  and  is  drawn  out  through  the  conjunctival  wound.  The  needle 
is  then  introduced  into  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  glides  under  the 
tendon,  and  transfixes  the  tendon,  the  capsule  and  the  conjunctiva,  at 
a  point  somewhat  behind  the  insertion  of  the  external  rectus,  near  the 
middle  of  its  tendon.  The  ends  of  both  sutures  being  momentarily 
placed  on  the  temple,  we  perform  the  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus, 
and  finish  the  operation  by  closing  the  sutures.  The  author  adds  that 
the  effect  of  the  operation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  liberation  of  the 
indirect  attachments  of  the  internal  rectus  to  the  sclerotic,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  classical  rules  established  by  von  Graefe.  What  he 
designates  as  capsular  advancement  seems  to  be  a  temporary  folding  of 
the  muscle  and  the  capsule,  which,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  obtained 
more  easily  and  better  by  the  conjunctival  ligature  described  at  p.  517. 
Also,  out  of  140  operations  published  by  Wecker,  we  find  more  than 
80  with  a  deviation  left  of  from  50  to  330,  15  where  the  operation  had 
scarcely  any  effect  at  all,  and  only  about  a  dozen  with  complete  cor- 
rection. 


ART.  IV. — Insufficiency  of  the  Internal  Recti, 
Muscular  Asthenopia.     Latent  Strabismus. 

The  name  asthenopia  has  been  given  to  a  weakness  of  sight  which 
depends  on  a  want  of  energy  in  the  exercise  of  vision.  Thus  we  may 
find  in  patients  affected  with  this  disease  perfect  acuteness  of  vision, 
although  they  are  not  able  to  use  their  eyes  over  any  fine  work.  We 
know,  however,  that  this  asthenopia  sometimes  depends  on  a  hyper- 
sesthesia  of  the  retina  (retinal  asthenopia),  sometimes  on  a  relative  loss 
of  accommodation  (accommodative  asthenopia),  and  sometimes  on  an 
insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  (muscular  asthenopia).  It  is  only 
with  this  last  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

The  asthenopia  caused  by  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  is 
characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  At  first,  the  patients 
generally  complain  that  when  they  have  read  for  some  time  the  letters 
become  mixed,  appearing  larger  or  double,  that  the  pages  intercross, 
and  that  they  suffer  from  such  a  sense  of  fatigue  that  they  are  obliged 
to  stop  reading.  There  is  also  a  painful  feeling  of  tension  in  the  eyes, 
accompanied  with  supra-orbital  pain  whenever  they  work  for  any 
length  of  time. 
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When  we  wish  to  find  out  whether  these  symptoms  depend  on 
insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti,  we  should  ascertain  to  within  what 
distance  the  eyes  can  converge.  For  this  purpose,  we  make  the  patient 
fix  the  end  of  the  finger  at  35  or  40  centimetres,  for  which  distance 
the  eyes  can  easily  converge.  If  we  now  bring  the  finger  nearer,  the 
eyes  follow  it  to  a  certain  point  at  which  the  movement  of  convergence 
ceases,  and  we  may  observe  the  following  phenomena  :  One  of  the  eyes 
continues  to  fix  the  end  of  the  finger;  the  other  stops,  sometimes  after 
a  few  oscillations  due  to  the  efforts  which  the  internal  rectus  makes  to 
maintain  the  convergence;  or  it  accompanies  the  movement  of  its 
neighbor  by  an  associated  movement,  turning  slowly  outwards ;  or 
this  outward  deviation  takes  place  suddenly  and  spasmodically. 

If  at  the  beginning  we  hold  the  finger  at  15  or  20  centimetres  from 
the  eyes,  the  divergence  takes  place  at  once.  If  we  cover  one  eye 
with  the  hand  and  make  the  other  fix  a  near  object,  we  can  observe 
that  the  eye  behind  the  hand  becomes  divergent.  If  we  cause  the 
object  to  be  fixed  alternately  by  one  eye  and  then  by  the  other  we  can 
make  the  movement  of  adjustment  manifest  as  the  eyes  turn  towards 
the  object. 

To  diagnose  the  muscular  insufficiency  with  still  greater  precision 
and  to  determine  its  amount,  a  prismatic  glass  is  of  great  service. 

If  we  destroy  simple  binocular  vision  by  holding  a  prism  with  its 
base  upwards  or  downwards  in  front  of  the  eye,  we  set  the  eye  at 
liberty  to  adopt  any  position  its  muscular  power  may  give  it. 

Let  us  place  before  one  eye  a  prism  of  10  or  12  degrees  with 
it  base  upwards  or  downwards,  and  make  the  patient  look  with 
both  eyes  at  a  straight  line  with  a  point  in  its  middle  (Fig.  203) 
drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  held  at  20  or  25  centimetres  in 
front  of  him  ;  he  will  at  once  become  diplopic,  and  two  points 
will  be  seen  one  above  the  other.  If  these  two  points  are 
situated  in  the  same  vertical  line,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the 
equilibrium  of  the  muscular  forces  is  the  same  for  both  eyes. 
But  in  eyes  affected  with  muscular  insufficiency,  the  two  points 
are  no  longer  exactly  in  perpendicular  line,  one  of  them  will 
have  undergone  a  lateral  deviation.  This  deviation,  being 
divergent,  causes  a  crossed  diplopia,  and  we  can  readily  express 
the  degree  of  the  insufficiency  by  the  number  of  the  prism 
which,  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  with  its  base  inwards,  brings 
the  two  points  into  the  same  vertical  line.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  line  interferes  with  a  correct  judgment,  and  it  is 
then  better  to  use  a  point  without  any  line  for  the  experiment 
in  question. 

When    we   have   thus   ascertained   the   presence   of  the   in- 
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sufficiency  and  determined  its  amount,  we  must  always  also  measure 
the  relative  power  of  the  internal  and  external  recti  muscles,  by 
rinding  out  the  strongest  prismatic  glass  which  they  can  overcome. 
For  this  purpose,  we  cause  the  patient  to  look  at  a  candle  flame  placed 
a:  5  or  4  metres  in  front  of  him,  and  make  a  number  of  prisms  of 
.:>  degrees,  with  their  bases  turned  towards  the  temple,  pass  before 
one  eye.  so  as  to  determine  the  strongest  prism  with  which  he  can  still 
see  simply.  This  prism  indicates  the  strength  o{  the  internal  rectus 
vadduetion\  We  try  in  the  same  way  the  power  of  the  external 
^abduction)  by  turning  the  base  of  the  prism  towards  the  nose.* 

Weakness  ot  the  internal  recti  may  be  observed  either  in  hyper- 
metropic, emmetropic,  or  myopic  eyes.  It  is,  however,  most  annoying 
to  persons  having  the  last.  for.  as  they  are  obliged  to  bring  objects 
very  close  to  them,  they  must  make  their  eyes  converge  for  very  short 
distances. 

With  this  insufficiency,  whether  it  occur  in  emmetropia.  hyper- 
metropia.  or  myopia,  the  patient  soon  begins  to  feel  uncomfortable,  for 
he  can  no  longer  use  both  his  eyes  for  any  special  work.  It  is  also  of 
great  importance  that  the  surgeon  should  carefully  study  the  true  cause 
:h  discomfort,  for,  by  neglecting  or  misinterpreting  the  symptoms, 
he  either  leaves  his  patient  in  a  most  disagreeable  position  or  submits 
him  to  a  course  of  treatment  in  no  way  calculated  to  relieve  the  disease. 
In  myopia,  the  correction  of  muscular  insufficiency  is  of  all  the  greater 
importance  that  its  presence  materially  helps  the  progress  of  the  pos- 
terior staphyloma. 

Treatment. — In  certain  cases  of  myopia,  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  of  asthenopia  may  be  overcome  by  con- 
cave glasses,  which,  by  allowing  the  patient  to  hold  his  book  at  a 
:er  distance  from  his  eyes,  prevent  the  need  of  great  efforts  of 
convergence.  If.  for  example,  a  myopic  person  is  obliged  to  converge 
for  20  centimetres,  concave  glasses  which  enable  him  to  see  at  35  or 
40  centimetres  will  considerably  relieve  the  contractions  of  the  internal 
recti.  Still,  this  method  cannot  be  used  in  many  cases ;  for  the  use  of 
concave  glasses  ought  always  to  be  subject  to  the  conditions  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  speaking  of  the  choice  of  glasses  in  myopia. 

When  concave  glasses  are  admissible,  and  necessary  to  overcome 
the  symptoms  of  asthenopia,  we  may  increase  their  effect  and  aid  the 
muscles  if  it  seem  necessary,  by  altering  the  distance  of  the  two 
glasses  of  the  spectacles — /'.  e.,  by  decentring  the  lenses.     When  we 

*  To  obtain  an  exact  result,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  images  be  formed  at  the 
same  height ;  and  if  they  are  not,  we  turn  the  base  of  the  prism  slightly  upwards  or 
downwards,  according  to  the  difference  in  level,  till  both  images  are  in  the  same 
horizontal  line. 
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look  at  a  concave  glass  we  see  that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed  of 
two  prisms  united  by  their  angles,  so  that  the  external  portion  of  the 
glass  resembles  a  prism  with  its  base  towards  the  temple,  and  the 
internal  a  prism  with  its  base  towards  the  nose.  Now,  in  insufficiency 
of  the  internal  recti,  one  of  the  eyes,  after  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
deviates  outwards,  and,  by  this  rotation,  carries  the  fovea  centralis 
inwards.  To  remedy  this  defect,  if  we  are  not  able  to  make  the  eye- 
ball take  its  natural  position,  we  can  at  least,  by  means  of  a  prism, 
turn  the  course  of  luminous  rays  towards  the  nasal  side  of  the  retina, 
so  that  the  retinal  image  is  formed  on  the  fovea.  A  prism  strong 
enough  to  produce  this  effect  ought,  therefore,  to  be  placed  before  the 

Fig.  204. 
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eye  with  its  base  turned  towards  the  nose,  and  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  internal  portion  of  the  concave  glass  has  a  similar  effect,  we  can 
take  advantage  of  this  fact,  by  separating  the  concave  glasses  from  each 
other,  that  is  to  say,  by  placing  their  centres  externally  to  the  visual  axis. 
When  we  wish,  in  similar  circumstances,  to  relieve  muscular 
asthenopia  in  a  hypermetropic  person  who  uses  convex  glasses,  we 
must  decentre  the  lenses  inwards,  that  is  to  say,  bring  the  lenses  nearer 
each  other,  so  that  the  visual  axis  passes  through  the  external  portion 
of  each  lens,  which  has  the  same  action  as  a  prism  with  the  base 
towards  the  nose. 
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Still,  the  prismatic  effect  of  decentred  glasses  is  always  very  slight, 
and  we  can  only  hope  by  their  use  to  prevent  the  fatigue  which  arises 
from  too  prolonged  convergence  of  the  eyes.  When  there  already  is 
muscular  asthenopia,  we  prefer  to  give  for  work  prismatic  glasses,  either 
simple  or  combined  with  concave  or  convex  glasses. 

The  prismatic  glass,  in  order  to  give  the  desired  result,  should,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  neutralize  the  insufficiency  for  the  distance  at  which 
the  patient  reads  or  writes.  Our  measurements  already  given  are 
for  this  distance  (see  p.  531),  and  we  must  prescribe  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  prism  which  has  been  found  by  examination  to  correct  the 
insufficiency  exactly.     When,  for  example,  we  have  found  that  it  re- 

Fig.  205. 
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quires  a  prism  of  io°  to  bring  the  retinal  image  on  to  the  fovea  of  the 
deviating  eye  (insufficiency  ==  io°),  we  must  order  the  patient  to 
wear  whilst  working  a  pair  of  spectacles,  having  on  one  side  a  plain 
glass,  and  on  the  other  a  prism  of  io°,  with  the  base  inwards.  Still, 
very  strong  prisms  placed  before  one  eye  disturb  vision  by  their  power 
of  dispersion,  by  the  reflections  from  their  surfaces,  and  by  the  change 
of  form  which  they  produce  in  the  outlines  and  surfaces  of  objects.  We 
therefore  avoid  placing  the  correcting  prism  before  one  eye  only ;  we 
rather  half  it,  giving  to  each  eye  a  prism  which  corrects  the  half  of  the 
insufficiency.  In  our  supposed  example,  we  would  thus  place  a  prism 
of  50  before  each  eye,  the  bases  of  the  prisms  being  turned  inwards. 
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When  we  find  insufficiency  in  myopia,  we  may  often  combine  pris- 
matic and  concave  glasses,  provided  that  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  concave  glasses  for  work.  If,  for  example,  the  degree  of 
myopia  is  5  D,  the  insufficiency  at  25  centimetres  io°,  and  at  35  centi- 
metres 6°,  we  can  correct  the  myopia  for  35  centimetres  with  a  concave 
glass  of  2  D  (5  —  0  3.  =  5  —  3),  combining  with  each  concave  glass 
a  prism  of  30,  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  :  — 
—  2  DCpr.  30,  base  inwards. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  chiefly  been  dealing  rather  with  palliative 
measures  in  asthenopia  than  with  the  means  which  are  suited  to  re- 
establish the  muscular  equilibrium,  which  has  been  upset  by  the  rela- 
tive weakness  of  the  internal  recti.  We  now  come  to  speak  of  such 
means  as  are  curative. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  exercises  suited  to  strengthen  the 
internal  recti.  These  are  performed  by  placing  weak  prisms  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  with  their  bases  outwards,  when  the  patient  looks  at  a 
distance  ;  such  an  arrangement  necessitating  a  slight  contraction  of  the 
internal  recti,  which  are  in  this  way  strengthened.  This  plan  of  treat- 
ment requires  a  considerable  time,  and  can  only  give  satisfactory  results 
when  the  degree  of  insufficiency  is  insignificant.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  entirely  free  from  danger  in  cases  of  myopia  (in  which  the  prisms 
are  combined  with  concaves),  as  in  these  cases  we  are  very  desirous  of 
avoiding  muscular  tension. 

The  last  method  of  treating  internal  insufficiency  we  would  mention 
is  to  aid  the  muscles,  either  by  bringing  their  insertion  nearer  to  the 
cornea,  or  by  diminishing  the  action  of  their  antagonists.  This  latter 
result  may  be  obtained  by  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus. 

Still,  we  can  only  have  recourse  to  tenotomy  when  we  are  sure  that 
it  will  not  produce  convergent  strabismus  for  distance,  of  which  we 
can  be  sure  only  after  a  most  careful  examination,  according  to  the 
prescribed  rules,  of  the  power  of  abduction  of  the  eye.  If  this  power 
is  excessive,  there  will  be  a  divergent  strabismus  when  the  patient  looks 
at  a  distance,  or  at  least  this  divergence  will  be  produced  behind  the 
prism  with  which  we  determine  the  power  of  the  external  rectus. 

It  is  this  divergence  which  we  wish  to  overcome  by  the  tenotomy  of 
the  external  rectus,  without  fear  of  producing  a  convergent  strabismus 
and  a  homonymous  diplopia  for  distant  objects.  It  is  evident  that  our 
operation  may  correct  the  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  all  the 
more  completely  the  stronger  the  prism  required  to  overcome  the 
abduction  of  the  eye,  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  abductive  power  of 
the  eye.  The  prism  expressing  this  force  will,  therefore,  indicate  the 
limit  of  correction  which  we  are  entitled  to  make   by  the   operation. 
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free  margins  form  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  are  united  at  the  two 
angles,  called  respectively  the  external  and  internal  commissures  ;  the 
internal  commissure  is  sometimes  called  the  great  angle  of  the  lids. 
This  commissure  is  occupied  by  a  small  raphe,  the  internal  palpebral 


VERTICAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  UPPER  EYELID,  AFTER  WALDEYER. 
{From  Landois  and  Stirling.) 
A,  cutis;  i,  epidermis  ;  2,  chorium  ;  i?  and  3,  subcutaneous  connective-tissue;  C  and  7,  orbicularis 
muscle  and  its  bundles;  D,  loose  sub-muscular  connective-tissue;  E,  insertion  of  H.  Muller's 
muscle;  F,  tarsus  ;  G,  conjunctiva  ;  J,  inner  edge  of  the  lid  ;  K,  outer  edge  ;  4,  pigment  cells  in 
the  cutis  ;  5,  sweat  glands ;  6,  hair  follicles  with  hairs  ;  8  and  23,  sections  of  nerves  ;  9,  arteries  ; 
10,  veins  ;  11,  cilia;  12,  modified  sweat  glands  ;  13,  circular  muscle  of  Riolan  ;  14,  opening  of  a 
Meibomian  gland  ;  15,  section  of  an  acinus  of  the  same;  16,  posterior  tarsal  glands;  18  and  19^ 
tissue  of  the  tarsus;  20,  pretarsal  or  sub-muscular  connective-tissue;  21  and  22,  conjunctiva 
with  its  epithelium;  24,  fat;  25,  loosely  woven  posterior  end  of  the  tarsus;  26,  section  of  a  pal- 
pebral artery. 
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ligament.  The  margin  of  the  lid  presents  an  anterior  and  posterior 
lip  ;  between  the  two  lips  is  situated  the  intramarginal  space,  which  is 
from  2  to  3  millimetres  broad.  The  anterior  lip  is  rounded  off,  and 
is  pierced  by  the  eyelashes ;  on  the  posterior  we  have  the  openings  of 
the  Meibomian  glands  arranged  in  a  row,  and  near  the  internal  angle 
the  openings  of  the  lachrymal  canals. 

The  lids  are  composed  of  different  layers  which  are  superimposed 
from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  external  integument. 

(a)  The  skin  which  covers  the  lids  presents  a  delicacy  of  texture 
which  is  not  found  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  subjacent  structures  by  a  very  loose  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  are  found  a  great  number  of  sudoriferous  glands  and  the  bulbs 
of  the  very  fine  hairs  with  which  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  furnished. 

(b)  The  orbicularis  muscle  is  arranged  in  concentric  fasciculi 
round  the  palpebral  fissure.  Its  palpebral  portion  covers  the  fibro- 
cartilages  and  the  palpebral  fascia  to  the  orbital  margins,  and  extends 
beyond  the  external  commissure  of  the  lids  for  more  than  a  centimetre 
and  a  half.  It  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  arise  from  the 
crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  from  the  internal  palpebral  ligament 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  fibres  of  the  first  portion,  also  called  the  posterior  lachrymal 
muscle  or  muscle  of  Horner,  at  first  cover  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  are 
directed  towards  the  great  angle  of  the  eye.  At  this  point  the  muscle 
divides  into  two  portions — one  part  entering  the  superior  eyelid,  the 
other  the  inferior,  where  they  form  expansions  of  the  tarsal  cartilages. 

The  second  part,  which  forms  the  anterior  lachrymal  muscle,  sur- 
rounds the  fibro-cartilage,  and  extends  to  that  portion  of  the  lid  where 
it  is  absent. 

(c)  Beneath  the  muscle  there  is  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  which  con- 
tains the  follicles  of  the  cilia  and  the  small  sebaceous  glands  which  open 
into  these  follicles.  The  cilia,  whose  roots  are  situated  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  are  renewed,  like  all  other  hairs,  in  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

(d)  The  tarsal  or  fibro-cartilages  form  the  solid  groundwork  of 
the  lids.  At  their  palpebral  margin  they  are  somewhat  thick,  but 
become  thinner  at  their  periphery,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the  orbital 
fascia.  At  this  point  the  levator  muscle  is  inserted  in  the  superior 
lid.  This  muscle  arises  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  its  fibres  run 
forwards  beneath  the  orbital  arch.  The  tendon  thus  turns  downwards 
over  an  aponeurosis,  which  extends  from  the  trochlea  of  the  superior 
oblique  to  the  external  extremity  of  the  superior  orbital  margin. 
Thence  it  expands  as  a  thin  membrane  beneath  the  orbital  fascia,  and 
is  inserted,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  thin  margin  of  the  fibro-cartilage  of 
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the  superior  lid.  In  each  fibro-cartilage  we  find  a  series  of  sebaceous 
glands  (the  Meibomian  glands),  which  are  arranged  vertically.  Their 
excretory  ducts  are  situated  near  the  posterior  lip  of  the  thick  margin 
of  the  cartilages,  and  supply  a  fatty  secretion,  which  lubricates  the 
free  margin  of  the  lids. 

(<?)  The  conjunctiva  is  in  close  union  with  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cartilages  and  of  the  tarso-orbital  fascia. 

The  palpebral  arteries  are  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and 
are  situated  near  the  free  margin  of  the  lid ;  they  anastomose  with  the 
angular,  lachrymal,  and  superficial  temporal  arteries,  thus  forming 
arterial  circles,  which  surround  the  palpebral  fissure.  The  veins  unite 
in  forming  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  veins,  which  join  the 
veins  of  the  temple  and  face. 

The  nerves  of  the  lid  come  from  the  fifth  pair  ;  the  elevator  of  the 
superior  eyelid  receives  a  branch  from  the  third  pair  ;  the  orbicularis 
muscle  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  {a)  of  organs  which  are 
connected  with  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  fluid — these  organs  are 
the  lachrymal  gland  and  the  conjunctiva ;  (b)  of  the  passages  which 
convey  the  secretion  into  the  nose — the  passages  are  the  lachrymal 
canals,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

(a)  The  lachrymal  gland  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  The  larger  of  the  two  occupies 
a  depression  situated  at  the  superior  and  external  lateral  part  of  the 
orbital  vault,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  an  aponeurosis  which  comes 
from  the  tarso-orbital  fascia.  The  smaller  portion  lies  beneath  this 
aponeurosis.  The  gland  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  racemose 
glands,  which  in  structure  resemble  the  salivary  and  mammary  glands. 
It  communicates  by  a  number  of  small  ducts,  six  to  a  dozen,  with  the 
external  extremity  of  the  superior  conjunctival  cul-de-sac. 

(b)  The  lachrymal  canals  are  from  8  to  10  millimetres  long. 
They  begin  with  two  small  openings,  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
situated  on  the  prominent  angles  of  the  free  margin  of  the  lids,  near 
to  the  caruncle.  Starting  at  the  lachrymal  openings,  the  superior  canal 
rises,  while  the  inferior  descends,  perpendicularly  into  the  thickness  of 
the  tissue  of  the  lids.  They  then  turn  abruptly  into  the  horizontal 
direction  and  run  along  the  internal  margin  of  the  lids.  They  thus 
converge  at  the  angle  of  the  eye  to  open  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  which 
they  do  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  palpebral  ligament.  Before  entering 
they  may  unite,  or  they  may  enter  separately. 

(V)  The  lachrymal  sac  is  situated  between  the  lachrymal  bone 
and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  so  that  its  inferior  half 
is  found  beneath  the  level  of  the  internal  and  inferior  angle  of  the 
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margin  of  the  orbit.  The  superior  extremity  of  the  sac  is  formed  by 
a  sort  of  dome  extending  to  about  4  millimetres  above  the  palpebral 
ligament  which  is  stretched  horizontally  in  front  of  the  sac.  It  is, 
therefore,  everywhere  surrounded  by  soft  structures,  except  on  the 
internal  side,  where  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  bone.  This  side 
descends  perpendicularly  towards  the  nasal  canal,  there  being  fre- 
quently no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  although  sometimes 
they  are  separated  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

(a)  The  nasal  duct  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  canal  in  the  partition 
which  separates  the  maxillary  sinus  from  the  nasal  fossae.  It  does  not 
run  directly  from  above  downwards,  but  somewhat  obliquely  from 
within  outwards,  and  slightly  from  before  backwards.  Moreover  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  the  convexity  of  this  curve  depending 
on  the  individual  conformation  of  the  nose.  At  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  bony  canal,  the  nasal  mucous  canal  is  often  continued  between 
the  external  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  pituitary  membrane 
which  covers  it.  The  inferior  orifice  of  the  canal  is  occasionally  very 
small  ;  it  is  sometimes  round  or  oval ;  sometimes  like  a  slit,  the  ex- 
ternal lip  of  which,  or,  in  its  place,  a  prominent  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  forms  a  valve  which  opens  towards  the  nose  and  closes  the 
canal  from  below  upwards. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  simple  layer  of  pave- 
mented  epithelium  in  the  lachrymal  canals  ;  in  the  sac  and  nasal  duct 
the  epithelium  is  ciliated  like  that  of  the  nose  ;  the  membrane  also 
contains  small  racemose  glands.  The  lachrymal  sac  being  generally 
very  narrow,  the  membrane  of  the  internal  and  external  walls  is  usually 
in  close  apposition.  The  membrane  of  the  duct  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  bone,  and  its  walls  do  not  come  into  contact,  so  that 
the  duct  is  constantly  filled  with  liquid. 

The  innervation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  derived  from  the  lachry- 
mal branch  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  To  its  influence  is 
due  the  copious  secretion  of  tears  which  follows  certain  emotions  or  the 
irritation  of  the  eye.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  secretion  of  the 
gland  is  inconsiderable,  the  liquid  which  constantly  lubricates  the  eye- 
ball being  in  great  part  a  product  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  tears  pass  from  the  conjunctival  sac 
into  the  lachrymal  passages  is  not  perfectly  understood.  Yet  it  seems 
to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  contractions  of  the  orbicular  muscle  and 
the  consequent  movements  of  the  lids  propel  the  liquid  contained  in 
the  conjunctival  sac  into  the  puncta,  when  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
closed  by  the  shutting  of  the  lids. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIDS. 

ART.  I.— Erythema  of  the  Lids. 

Diagnosis. — The  skin  of  the  lids  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  which 
disappears  on  pressure  ;  the  lids  are  slightly  swollen.  The  superficial 
veins  seem  more  dilated,  and  are  more  easily  seen  than  in  the  normal 
condition.  The  patients  do  not  complain  of  pain,  or  at  most  of  a 
slight  sensation  of  heat. 

Etiology. — This  disease,  although  somewhat  rare,  frequently  ac- 
companies affections  of  the  general  circulation. 

Treatment. — The  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  application  of 
compresses  steeped  in  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  (i  to  100),  or  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (i  to  300). 

There  is  frequently  observed  in  persons  who  have  undergone  a  phys- 
ical or  mental  strain  a  grayish-blue  coloration  of  the  lid,  especially  of 
the  inferior  lid  and  of  the  integument  beneath  it.  This  leaden  tint, 
which  is  often  only  transitory,  sometimes  extends  round  the  orbit,  and 
is  accompanied  with  slight  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Persons  who  are  subject  to  these  symptoms  have  frequently  a  delicate 
skin,  and  their  general  health  is,  as  a  rule,  not  robust.  To  relieve 
them  of  the  symptoms  in  question,  we  must  advise  them  to  avoid  any 
deviation  from  a  strictly  regular  life,  e.  g.,  excessive  work,  and  we 
may  prescribe,  as  a  topical  application,  a  solution  of  tannin  (1  to 
100),  as  also  eau  de  Cologne  lotions. 


ART.  II.— Erysipelas  of  the  Lids. 

Diagnosis. — The  lids  are  very  much  swollen,  and  are  of  a  rose- 
colored  and  shining  appearance.  The  epidermis  is  sometimes  raised 
in  patches  under  the  form  of  vesicles  filled  with  serum.  The  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  which  is  most  frequently  accompanied  with  swelling  of 
the  face,  prevents  the  patient  from  opening  them  ;  the  conjunctiva  is 
injected  and  chemotic.  All  the  parts  affected  are  hot  to  the  touch. 
The  disease  is  not  painful,  but  it  is  often  accompanied  by  disturbance 
of  the  digestion,  shiverings,  and  fever. 

Progress  and  Termination. — Erysipelas  may  end  in  resolution 
or  in  suppuration.  In  the  latter  case  it  sets  up  diffuse  phlegmon, 
giving  to  the  lid  an  oedematous  and  somewhat  fluctuating  sensation. 
The  skin  then  takes  on  a  deep  red  color,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
very  painful  distention.     The  abscess,  if  left  to  itself,  may  produce 
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very  extensive  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  inflammation 
may  also  extend  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  placing  the  eye  in 
extreme  danger,  and  may  even  prove  fatal  to  the  patient,  by  extending 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Etiology. — Erysipelas  of  the  lids,  although  sometimes  due  to  a 
chill,  is  most  frequently  set  up  by  some  traumatic  lesion,  by  a  puru- 
lent focus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lid,  or  by  an  affection  cf  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

Treatment. — An  emetic  or  a  purgative  is  generally  administered. 
The  lids  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  collodion  and  wadding.  Every 
abscess  should  be  freely  opened,  and  hot  and  emollient  cataplasms 
must  then  be  ordered. 


ART.  III. — Phlegmon  of  the  Lids,  Abscess. 

Diagnosis. — The  eyelid  is  red  and  swollen,  and  its  temperature  is 
considerably  increased ;  the  conjunctiva  is  generally  injected,  and  there 
is  frequently  considerable  chemosis.  On  palpation,  we  find  a  hard 
point  in  the  lid,  which  gradually  increases  in  size,  becomes  soft,  and 
then  gives  the  sensation  of  fluctuation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its 
summit  becomes  yellowish.  The  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  very  severe,  pre- 
venting sleep,  and,  in  delicate  persons,  is  accompanied  with  headache 
and  fever.  At  last  the  abscess  opens,  the  pus  escapes,  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  lid  subsides. 

When  the  abscess  is  situated  near  the  internal  angle  {anchilops),  it 
is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  causes  of  phlegmon  are  contusions 
or  similar  injuries.  It  may  also  accompany  phlegmon  of  the  orbital 
tissues.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  produced  as  a  result  of  cold,  and 
sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  we  may  attempt  to  arrest  the 
inflammation  by  the  application  of  cold.  As  soon  as  the  induration 
is  recognized,  it  is  better  to  use  hot  cataplasms,  and  the  abscess  should 
be  opened  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  large  incision  parallel  with  the  free 
margin  of  the  lid.  The  hot  compresses  should  then  be  continued,  and 
may  be  advantageously  made  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic 
acid.  A  compress  and  bandage  may  also  be  applied  to  prevent  exces- 
sive separation  of  the  skin. 

Furuncle  and  Anthrax  of  the  lids  present  the  same  symptoms 
as   phlegmon,  and    are  distinguished   from   it  by  the  gangrene  of  the 
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subcutaneous  tissue  and  of  the  skin.  The  skin  is  livid,  and  its  epi- 
dermis is  elevated  in  vesicles,  the  parts  affected  form  a  pultaceous 
mass,  and  this  gangrenous  destruction  causes  considerable  loss  of  sub- 
stance. Anthrax  chiefly  occurs  in  aged  and  worn-out  persons.  The 
treatfnent  consists  in  freeing  the  affected  parts  by  a  cruciform  incision, 
and  in  the  application  of  hot  poultices  to  promote  the  separation  of  the 
gangrenous  material.  Nourishing  food  and  tonics  are  necessary  to 
support  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

Malignant  pustule  is  due  to  the  contact  of  the  lids  with  decom- 
posing animal  matter,  the  virus  of  farcy  or  of  glanders.  It  occurs  in 
curriers,  tanners,  butchers,  etc.  On  the  swollen  and  slightly  inflamed 
lid  a  serous  pustule  is  formed,  which  speedily  bursts  and  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  gangrenous  ulceration  which  tends  to  spread  to  the  neigh- 
boring structures.  The  pain  is  very  acute,  and  the  patient  suffers 
from  fever,  nausea  and  shiverings.  Before  long  there  supervenes  a 
great  prostration  of  the  patient's  strength,  and  he  succumbs  to  the 
disease.  In  the  cases  which  recover,  the  gangrene  may  be  arrested, 
and  the  disease  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  eyelid.  Frequently 
the  eye  and  part  of  the  face  are  also  involved. 

Deep  incisions,  followed  by  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery, 
have  been  recommended  in  conjunction  with  a  general  treatment 
suited  to  sustain  the  patient's  strength. 

The  pustules  of  small-pox  which  appear  on  the  eyelid,  either 
isolated  or  arranged  in  rows,  or  along  the  ciliary  margin,  may  cause 
a  destruction  of  the  skin,  the  Meibomian  glands  and  the  hair  folli- 
cles in  this  region.  Hence  will  follow  the  loss  of  the  eyelashes 
(madarosis),  accompanied  with  persistent  redness  of  the  lids,  and,  in 
the  later  stages,  cicatricial  contraction,  leading  to  ectropion  and  dis- 
placement of  the  inferior  lachrymal  openings,  impeding  the  passage  of 
the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  Cold  compresses  (Hebra)  or  a  weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (i  in  iooo)  constantly  applied,  have 
been  recommended  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  small-pox  eruption  away 
from  the  lids.  The  imbrication  of  the  lids  with  small  bands  of  Vigo's 
plaster  is  objectionable,  for  it  occasions  considerable  local  heat 
(Skoda).  Puncture  of  the  pustules,  followed  by  the  application  of 
collodion  and  caustic,  is  of  no  avail  (Hebra).  We  must,  however, 
carefully  attend  to  the  position  of  the  lids,  especially  of  the  lachrymal 
opening,  in  order  to  avoid  lachrymation  (see  Diseases  of  the  Lachry- 
mal Apparatus). 
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ART.  IV. — Eczema  of  the  Lids.     Herpes  Zoster 
Frontalis.     Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Lids. 

i.  Eczema  may  extend  to  the  lids  in  cases  of  general  eczema  of 
the  face,  or  it  may  be  set  up  by  the  contact  of  the  morbid  secretions 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  irritate  the  fine  skin  of  the  inferior  eyelid. 
If  this  affection  lasts  for  some  time,  the  skin  becomes  contracted,  and 
there  follows  eversion  of  the  palpebral  margin.  The  lachrymal  open- 
ing not  occupying  its  normal  position,  the  overflowing  tears  add  to  the 
irritation  which  already  exists. 

The  treatment  of  eczema  in  the  early  stages  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  powdered  starch,  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  zinc  oxide.  When  using  this  powder  as  a  dust  for  the  lids,  we  must 
warn  the  patient  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  crusts  to  form  on  the 
palpebral  margin.  Once  daily  a  weak  astringent  solution  (sulphate  of 
copper  or  acetate  of  lead  1-300)  is  applied  to  skin  of  the  lids.  The 
eversion  of  the  lachrymal  opening,  if  it  persist,  must  be  met  by  a  small 
incision  of  the  lachrymal  canal. 

2.  Herpes  Zoster  Frontalis  or  Ophthalmic  Zona  generally 
begins  with  violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  frontal  and 
naso-ciliary  nerves.  After  a  few  days  the  skin  becomes  red  and  swol- 
len, and  we  find  an  eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles  in  groups,  which 
unite,  become  covered  with  adherent  crusts,  and  often  give  rise  to 
deep  cicatrices,  traces  of  which  remain  during  life.  The  affected 
region,  although  insensible  to  the  touch,  may  be  for  a  long  time  the 
seat  of  very  intense  neuralgia.  The  disease  in  question  never  extends 
beyond  the  median  line  of  the  face.  It  is  often  complicated  with 
corneal  ulceration  (Hutchinson,  Bowman)  and  with  iritis  (Horner). 

The  treatment  of  the  ocular  affection  is  the  same  as  in  corneitis 
and  iritis.  To  check  the  violent  neuralgia  which  persists  after  the 
zona  is  cured,  we  may  employ  the  ointment  of  morphine,  the  constant 
current,  or,  finally,  subcutaneous  neurotomy  as  proposed  by  Bowman. 

3.  Syphilitic  ulcerations  of  the  lids  are  sometimes  met  with  as  a 
primary,  and  sometimes  as  a  secondary,  symptom.  These  ulcers  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  in  size,  but  more  especially  in  depth ;  so  that 
their  situation  on  the  margin  of  the  lid  threatens  it  with  deformity  or 
even  more  or  less  complete  destruction.  Syphilitic  ulcerations  may 
tlso  affect  the  conjunctiva,  but  they  rarely  begin  in  this  situation  as  a 
primary  affection. 

The  treatment  of  these  ulcers  at  first   requires  an  active  and  pro- 
longed use  of  aotisyphilitic   remedies;   locally,  applications  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  a  dressing  made  with  fine  calomel  powder  or  ointment 
of  iodoform,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1-6000). 
55 
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When  the  ulcers  begin  to  cicatrize,  we  may  advantageously  employ  an 
ointment  of  the  red  precipitate  (i  to  160  of  lard). 


ART.  V. — Seborrhcea  of  the  Lids.     Ephidrosis 
and  Chromidrosis. 

(a)  The  term  seborrhcea  is  applied  to  an  increase  in  the  seba- 
ceous secretion  which  covers  the  skin  of  the  lids,  as  also  the  naso-labial 
folds  and  the  commissures  of  the  lips,  with  an  oily  layer  or  with  small 
yellow  pellicles.  This  affection  is  apt  to  become  the  starting-point  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  margins  of  the  lids.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  importance  carefully  to  remove  all  sebaceous  masses  with  hot  soap 
and  water  lotions,  having  previously  softened  the  yellowish  crusts  with 
a  little  glycerine  and  oil. 

After  these  attentions  to  cleanliness,  we  should  order  the  use  of  cold- 
water  douches  or  lotions,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  eau  de  Cologne  have 
been  added. 

(b)  Ephidrosis  consists  in  a  hypersecretion  of  the  sudorific  glands. 
The  lids  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  perspiration,  which,  as  soon  as 
removed,  again  gathers  on  their  surface.  Hence  there  is  excoriation 
of  the  angles  and  margins  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  accompanied  with 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  This  disease  is  not  of  common  occurrence, 
and  is  found  most  frequently  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  perspira- 
tions. As  to  local  remedies,  we  must  treat  the  excoriations  with  a  half 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  check  the  general  predis- 
position to  perspiration  by  hydro-therapeutics  and  a  strengthening 
regimen. 

(<r)  In  chromidrosis,  the  lids  are  of  a  dark  blue  or  brownish  color, 
which  is  easily  removed  with  oil  or  glycerine,  but  resists  pure  water.  The 
pigment,  when  removed,  sooner  or  later  reappears.  This  curious  affec- 
tion almost  always  occurs  in  women,  and  the  large  majority  of  persons 
affected  with  it  are  hysterical.  Often  we  are  able  to  convince  ourselves 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  artificial  coloration  ;  still,  in  other  cases, 
the  reality  of  the  disease  is  beyond  doubt.  The  disease  disappears  of 
itself,  and  no  treatment  seems  to  be  of  any  efficacy. 

(d)  The  presence  of  lice  in  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  has  been 
observed  to  cause  irritation  and  prurigo.  They  can  sometimes  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  means  of  a  magnifying  lens,  and  are 
easily  destroyed  by  the  careful  use  of  mercurial  ointment. 
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ART.  VI. — CEdema  and  Emphysema  of  the  Lids 
— Palpebral  Ecchymoses. 

i.  CEdema  of  the  eyelids  often  accompanies  affections  of  the  con- 
junctiva, as  also  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the  orbital  tis- 
sues. This  disease  is  also  found  as  a  consequence  of  contusion  of  the 
lids,  or  affections  of  the  health  in  general  (diseases  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys,  trichinosis),  in  persons  of  weak  constitution.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  seen  when  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  direct  cause. 
Sometimes  this  oedema  is  localized  to  the  inferior  lid,  which  then 
forms  a  kind  of  pendant  pouch,  more  prominent  in  the  morning  and 
diminishing  in  size  during  the  day ;  sometimes  both  lids  are  so  swollen 
that  the  palpebral  fissure  cannot  be  opened. 

The  oedema  symptomatic  of  an  ocular  affection  disappears  with  the 
disease  to  which  it  is  due :  idiopathic  oedema  often  resists  every  treat- 
ment. 

Having  in  our  treatment  complied  with  the  indications  furnished  by 
the  patient's  general  condition,  we  try  to  overcome  the  oedema  with  a 
compress  and  bandage,  or  hot  chamomile  applied  in  small  bags ;  we 
should  also  have  recourse  to  the  repeated  application  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  iodine  ointment.  If  the  oedema  persist  and  cause  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient,  the  swelling  of  the  lids  may  be  reduced  by  the 
excision  of  a  horizontal  fold,  or  of  several  vertical  folds,  of  the  skin 
of  the  eyelid. 

2.  Emphysema  of  the  lids,  that  is  to  say,  the  penetration  of  air 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  is  easily  diagnosed  by  the  crepitation  which 
the  swollen  lid  gives  to  palpation.  The  swelling  is  often  considerable 
and  extensive.  The  skin  is  not  changed,  or  presents  only  a  few 
ecchymotic  spots.  This  affection  is  generally  of  traumatic  origin  ;  it 
is  often  due  to  fracture  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  nose  or  frontal  sinuses. 
Fracture  of  the  latter  allows  air  to  penetrate  also  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  orbit.  Again,  it  may  be  caused  by  rupture  of  the 
lachrymal  canals.  Emphysema  disappears  spontaneously  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  especially  if  the  patient  avoid  every  great  effort  of 
expiration,  such  as  blowing  the  nose  violently,  etc.  The  swelling  of 
the  lid  may  be  made  to  disappear  at  once,  by  making  a  few  small 
openings  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

3.  Palpebral  Ecchymosis  comes  on  after  contusions  of  the  rye, 
after  operations  performed  on  the  conjunctiva  and  in  the  subcon- 
junctival tissue,  after  lesions  of  the  orbital  walls,  after  intracranial 
fractures,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  it  occurs  as  one  of  the 
prodromata  of  cerebral  apoplexy  (Desmarres).  These  ecchymotic 
spots  are  easily  absorbed,  but  arc    more  quickly  SO  when   treated   with 
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tincture  of  arnica  fomentations,  and  the  regular  application  of  a  tightly- 
fitting  compress  and  bandage. 


ART.  VII.— Inflammation  of  the  Margin  of   the 
Lid — Marginal  Blepharitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  palpebral  margin  is  characterized  in  its  early 
stages  and  more  benign  form  by  a  redness  of  the  margin,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  palpebral  angles,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  heat,  burn- 
ing or  itching.  These  symptoms  are  increased  when  the  eyes  are 
exposed  to  dust  or  smoke,  and  when  the  patient  engages  in  any 
minute  work.  The  affection  may  retain  this  form,  or  it  may  become 
aggravated  by  the  hypersecretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the 
formation  of  small  acne  pustules. 

The  part  of  the  skin  which  supports  the  cilia  is  then  slightly 
swollen  and  covered  with  crusts,  beneath  which  are  excoriations;  and 
at  the  side  of  these  crusts  we  can  still  distinguish  the  small  acne 
pustules  filled  with  matter.  The  crusts  are  formed  by  the  desiccation 
of  these  pustules.  The  acne  spots  are  found  between  the  cilia,  or  at 
their  base.  In  these  situations  we  find  numerous  fine,  soft  pellicles, 
which  cover  the  cilia  and  unite  them  into  smaller  or  larger  bundles.  In 
the  morning,  before  rising,  the  margins  of  the  lids  are  glued  together, 
so  that  the  patient  cannot  open  his  eyes.  When  the  crusts  are  torn  off 
without  due  precautions,  or  the  patient  clears  his  eyes  hastily,  the 
margins  of  the  lids  bleed,  the  hairs  fall  out,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
lids  are  again  covered  with  fresh  crusts. 

When  the  inflammation  increases  still  further,  the  entire  palpebral 
margin  is  swollen  and  becomes  ulcerated,  the  hairs  fall  out,  and  are 
replaced  by  others  which  are  both  weaker  and  finer  ;  these  latter  do 
not  grow  in  the  normal  direction,  and  the  processes  end  in  the  margin 
being  altogether  deprived  of  cilia  (madarosis) ;  or  we  may  find  only 
a  few  very  long,  pale,  isolated  cilia  bent  either  inwards  or  outwards. 
In  such  conditions,  the  hair  follicles  are  atrophied,  the  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  them  is  hypertrophied,  and  the  entire  margin  is 
thickened  and  indurated  with  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  is  left  by  the 
ulceration  (tylosis). 

The  thickening  of  the  lid  increases  the  distance  between  the  palpe- 
bral margin  and  the  eyeball ;  thus  the  puncta  lachrymalia  do  not 
occupy  their  normal  position,  and  therefore  cease  to  perform  their 
usual  functions.  The  tears  remain  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva, 
which  moreover  is  apt  to  participate  in  the  inflammation  of  the  palpe- 
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bral  margin  j  the  Meibomian  glands  are  also  obliterated,  and,  in 
extreme  cases  of  blepharitis,  the  entire  lid  is  seen  to  become  gradually 
inverted. 

Progress. — Blepharitis  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease.  It  begins 
with  symptoms  which,  although  at  first  slight,  before  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  become  more  severe,  according  to  the  surroundings  of 
the  person  affected.  There  are  also  periods  of  remission  and  exacer- 
bation. Judicious  treatment  may  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease 
and  bring  about  a  favorable  termination,  as  long  as  the  glands  of 
Meibomius  perform  their  functions  and  their  orifices  are  not  obliterated. 
If,  however,  this  period  be  passed,  we  may  still  relieve  the  patient, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  lids ;  but  a  complete  restitution  of 
the  normal  condition  is  no  longer  to  be  expected. 

^Etiology. — Blepharitis  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  lymphatic 
persons,  in  those  whose  skin  is  very  irritable  and  delicate,  and  in  per- 
sons who  are  not  of  cleanly  habits.  Again,  this  disease  is  often  a  con- 
se juence  of  chronic  conjunctivitis,  and  especially  of  anomalies  of  the 
lachrymal  passages.  It  has  also  been  frequently  found  to  coincide 
with  anomalies  of  refraction. 

Treatment. — The  first  condition  in  treating  blepharitis  is  to 
observe  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  The  lids  must  be  frequently 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  if  this  does  not  suffice  to  remove  the  fine 
pellicles  and  adherent  crusts,  we  must  cause  to  be  applied,  especially  in 
the  morning,  compresses  dipped  in  a  hot  solution  of  lead  acetate 
(i  to  ioo).  If  there  are  neither  excoriations  nor  crusts,  but  only 
persistent  redness  of  the  palpebral  margin,  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped 
in  cade  oil  should  be  applied  daily  or  every  second  day.  Benefit  may 
also  be  derived  by  removing  such  hairs  as  are  liable  to  fall  out.  This 
may  best  be  done  by  making  them  lightly  slide  between  the  index 
finger  and  thumb,  or  by  means  of  small  cilia  forceps.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  crusts  on  the  margins  of  the  lids  during  the 
night,  the  patient  should,  on  going  to  bed,  cover  his  lids  with  a  thin 
layer  of  the  following  ointment:  — 

White  precipitate 3  parts. 

Subacetate  of  lead 10  parts. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 50  parts. 

Vaseline 500  parts. 

The  white  precipitate  may  be  replaced  by  oxide  of  zinc  or  red 
precipitate. 

When  the  margins  of  the  lids  are  already  excoriated  or  are  the  seat 
of  small  ulcers,  fatty  matters  are,  as  a  rule,  not  well  supported  by  the 
patient.  We  must  then  employ  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  ( i  to  ioo)  ; 
the  acne  pustules  should  be  openedj  and  their  bases,  or  the  bottom  of 
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the  ulcers  which  they  leave,  touched  with  a  very  finely  pointed  miti- 
gated nitrate  of  silver  pencil.  As  soon  as  a  layer  of  epidermis  is 
re-established,  we  may  again  attempt  to  use  the  ointments  which  have 
just  been  mentioned.  In  such  conditions,  the  cade  oil  and  the  tincture 
of  iodine  are  of  great  service. 

If  the  crusts  be  numerous  and  the  thickening  of  the  lid  considerable, 
we  must  order  hot  cataplasms  to  be  applied  for  an  hour  morning  and 
evening.  The  closed  eyelids  should  also  be  covered  during  the  night 
with  a  lint  compress,  on  which  a  little  of  the  following  ointment  has 
been  spread  : — 

Acetate  of  lead  ointment 200  parts. 

Linseed  oil 200  parts. 

Balsam  of  Peru I  part. 

We  should  also  direct  our  attention  to  the  complications  of  blephar- 
itis, and  bestow  such  care  on  the  patient  as  his  general  health  may 
require.  Any  form  of  conjunctivitis  which  may  be  present  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  our  chapter  on  this 
affection,  and  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  passages  according  to  the 
directions  which  we  shall  give  in  another  chapter.  Any  anomaly  of 
refraction  must  be  counteracted  by  the  proper  glass.  Patients  affected 
with  blepharitis  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  a  pure  and  fresh 
atmosphere  ;  they  should  wear  blue  spectacles,  and  avoid  any  excessive 
work,  as  also  any  excess  in  their  general  regimen.  A  scrofulous  or 
lymphatic  diathesis  should  be  held  in  check  by  suitable  remedies. 


ART.  VIII.— Hordeolum,  Stye. 

The  stye,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lid, 
appears  near  the  cilia  as  a  hard  button,  very  painful  to  the  touch,  and 
accompanied  with  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  part  of  the  lid  in 
which  it  is  situated,  or  of  the  entire  lid.  Sometimes  patients  suffer 
considerably  and  may  even  be  feverish.  The  stye  is  developed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  its  summit  becomes  yellowish,  opens,  and  gives 
issue  to  a  little  necrosed  cellular  tissue. 

This  disease  is  very  subject  to  relapse,  so  that  a  patient  may  have 
one  stye  after  another  during  several  weeks  or  even  months. 

In  the  very  early  stages  we  may  try  to  stop  the  inflammation  by 
cold  compresses;  still,  should  the  inflammation  have  been  present  for 
any  time,  it  is  much  better  to  use  hot  poultices  and  emollients  to 
promote  suppuration,  and  hot  lotions  of  boracic  acid. 

We  may  leave  the  bursting  of  the  small  tumor  to  nature,  or  make  a 
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small  incision  at  its  apex.     If  the  suppuration  is  prolonged  we  may 
apply  the  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  pencil  to  its  cavity. 

The  tendency  to  relapse  is  combated  by  the  use  of  the  white  pre- 
cipitate ointment  we  have  just  mentioned. 


ART.  IX.— Tumors  of  the  Lids. 

i.  The  chalazion  is  a  small,  firm  and  immobile  tumor  which 
develops  in  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  arises  from  alteration  in  the 
Meibomian  gland.  In  fact,  its  envelope  is  formed  by  the  walls  of 
the  gland,  and  its  contents  are  the  product  of  its  secretion.  Some- 
times the  contents  are  changed  into  a  liquid  or  purulent  material ; 
sometimes  into  a  gelatinous,  fatty,  and  sebaceous  mass  mixed  with 
newly  formed  cellular  tissue. 

This  small  cyst,  which  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head 
or  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  bean,  or  even  of  a  nut,  sometimes  protrudes 
towards  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  its  contents  may  be  seen  through  the 
membrane,  sometimes  towards  the  external  skin  of  the  lid.  Frequently 
several  of  these  tumors  are  found  in  the  same  lid,  or  in  both  lids 
of  the  same  side,  and  occasionally  in  the  lids  of  both  eyes.  The 
consistency  of  the  tumor  depends  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  nature 
of  its  contents. 

The  chalazion  is  almost  always  of  slow  growth  and  may  stop  at 
any  stage  of  its  development.  Rarely  does  the  gradual  distention  of 
the  cyst  lead  to  the  spontaneous  perforation  of  its  internal  wall. 
Should  this  perforation  take  place,  it  may  be  followed  by  perfect 
recovery,  or  the  contents  of  the  chalazion  may  reaccumulate  ;  and 
should  the  opening  in  the  chalazion  remain  patent,  it  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  fleshy  granulations,  which  sometimes  increase  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  eye. 

The  treatment  of  chalazion  almost  always  involves  surgical  inter- 
ference, the  application  of  iodine  preparations  being,  as  a  rule,  of 
little  use.  The  operation  required  is  either  excision  or  incision  with 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  tumor,  for  which  purpose  a  small 
steel  curette  with  sharp  edges  may  be  used.  The  latter  operation  is 
to  be  preferred  when  the  contents  of  the  chalazion  can  be  removed 
without  much  trouble,  and  when  its  walls  are  very  thin.  The  lid  is 
everted,  and  the  small  tumor  which  projects  on  the  mucous  surface  is 
incised  in  its  entire  extent.  To  remove  the  contents  of  the  tumor  com- 
pletely, slight  pressure  must  be  made  on  the  everted  lid  from  behind 
the  tumor;  any  matter  remaining  may  be  lifted  out  with  the  curette. 
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Excision  is  generally  made  through  the  conjunctival  surface ;  rarely- 
through  a  cutaneous  incision,  which,  however,  is  preferable  when  the 
small  tumor  is  situated  immediately  below  the  skin.  The  tissues 
which  cover  the  tumor  are  there  incised  transversely,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  easy  extraction  of  the  cyst ;  care  being  taken 
to  expose  the  cyst  in  the  wound.  Then  the  adhesions  of  the  tumor 
with  the  surrounding  tissues  are  carefully  broken  down,  and  the 
excision  effected  ;  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin,  if  the  operation 
be  by  a  cutaneous  incision,  being  left  intact.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
may  unite  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  a  suture.  No  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  caustic  to  the  sac.  Desmarres'  forceps, 
applied  as  in  Fig.  207,  will  be  found  of  use  during  this  operation. 

2.   Millium  or  millet  is  a  small  pearly  white  tumor,  about  the  size 

Fig.  207. 


desmarres'  forceps. 


of  a  pin's  head,  situated  on  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cheek, 
where  we  frequently  find  a  considerable  number  of  such  tumors  to- 
gether. If  the  patient  wish  the  tumor  removed,  the  epidermis  which 
covers  it  is  incised  with  a  needle,  or  a  small,  finely  pointed  bistoury, 
and  the  small  cyst  is  removed  in  its  entirety.  If  the  envelope  has 
been  previously  opened,  a  small  portion  of  it  must  be  excised. 

3.  The  molluscum  is,  like  the  millet,  a  cystic  tumor,  but  is  of 
much  greater  dimensions,  for  it  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  a  pea, 
or  may  be  even  larger.  Its  apex  is  often  more  deeply  pigmented, 
and  we  always  see  in  it  the  dilated  orifice  of  a  hair  follicle,  which,  by 
its  distention  and  secondary  alteration,  has  produced  the  molluscum. 
This  orifice    is   occasionally  hidden    from  sight   by  some   brownish 
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sebaceous  matter,  which  seems  to  be  sufficiently  irritating  to  set  up, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  adjacent  follicles,  alterations  in  these 
follicles  which  end  in  the  formation  of  similar  tumors  (molluscum 
contagiosum). 

The  molluscum  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  skin  of  the  lids, 
but  is  most  frequently  found  near  the  periphery.  It  may  become 
pediculated  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  small  horn,  on  the  apex  of  which 
we  can  still  see  the  orifice  of  the  follicle.  In  children,  we  sometimes 
see  a  number  of  these  small  horns  on  the  lids  and  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. To  remove  them  we  may  evacuate  their  contents  with  a  pair 
of  large  forceps,  at  the  same  time  taking  away  their  envelope,  which 
yields  easily,  or  the  entire  tumor  may  be  removed  with  scissors.  If 
the  molluscum  is  of  somewhat  greater  dimensions,  it  is  better  to 
extract  the  entire  tumor  through  a  sufficiently  large  cutaneous 
incision. 

4.  Small  transparent  vesicles,  known  as  transparent  cysts,  are 
met  with  on  the  margins  of  the  lids.  Their  origin  is  not  understood, 
but  they  may  easily  be  removed  by  puncturing  them  with  the  point  of 
a  needle. 

5.  Dacryops. — This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  tumor ;  it  is  situated 
near  the  external  angle  of  the  superior  eyelid,  and  is  due  to  the  dilata- 
tion of  one  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  Thus,  if 
its  orifice  be  not  occluded,  on  pressing  the  tumor  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
escape.  It  rapidly  disappears  on  incising  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  but 
immediate  cicatrization  should  be  prevented  by  opening  the  lips  of 
the  wound  with  a  probe  from  time  to  time.  With  the  same  object  in 
view,  von  Graefe  operated  as  follows  :  Having  dilated  the  small  open- 
ing of  the  cyst  with  a  conical  stylet,  he  introduced  into  it  a  curved 
needle  furnished  with  a  silk  thread,  and  made  a  ligature  which  in- 
cluded about  4  millimetres  of  the  cyst  wall.  After  ten  days,  he 
removed  the  ligature,  and  cut,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  portion  of 
the  wall  which  had  not  been  completely  divided.  Lastly,  he  kept  the 
lips  of  the  wound  open,  by  means  of  a  small  sound,  till  he  was  assured 
by  the  cicatrization  of  the  margins  that  the  cyst  was  finally  destroyed. 

6.  Erectile  tumors  or  Nsevi  sometimes  appear  as  bright  red 
warts,  which,  on  palpation,  give  arterial  pulsations;  sometimes  they 
occupy  large  patches  of  skin.  They  are  almost  always  congenital,  and 
occur  most  frequently  at  the  periphery  of  the  eyelid.  They  may 
remain  stationary,  or  may  gradually  increase  in  size,  invading  the 
entire  lid,  and  passing  into  the  orbit,  or  extending  to  the  forehead 
and  cheek.      Naevi  may  be  dealt  with  in  various  ways. 

When  they  are  of  small  size,  they  sometimes  disappear  after  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.     These 
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acids  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  tumor  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod. 

Good  results  have  also  been  got  by  inoculating  the  small  maternal 
nsevi  of  young  children  with  vaccine  virus. 

After  the  cases  which  have  been  published  of  a  fatal  termination 
following  the  injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  this  method  is,  we 
think,  no  longer  admissible  for  the  treatment  of  erectile  tumors  of  the 
lids.  Setons  and  ligatures  are  only  suited  to  tumors  of  medium  size. 
The  ligature  may  be  circular,  in  which  case  it  strangles  the  tumor 
below  two  needles  which  have  been  previously  inserted  at  its  base. 
We  may  at  first  only  include  a  portion  of  the  tumor  in  the  ligature, 
the  entire  structure  being  removed  by  several  operations.  Excellent 
results  are  often  derived  from  electrolysis  and  the  galvano-cautery, 
which  may  be  applied  either  by  means  of  a  platinum  thread  or  by 
needles  inserted  at  various  points  in  the  tumor.  The  great  advantages 
of  electrolysis  are  the  absence  of  pain,  danger  and  cicatricial  de- 
formity. 

When  the  erectile  tumor  is  too  large  to  admit  of  direct  interference, 
compression  or  even  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  on  the  diseased  side 
may  be  attempted. 

7.  Xanthelasma  is  the  name  given  to  a  slightly  raised  yellow 
patch  which  is  found  on  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. These  patches  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  often  found  in 
persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  some  affection  of  the  liver  or  who 
suffer  from  migraine.  To  remove  a  xanthelasma  we  must  excise  it, 
and  unite  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  one  or  more  points  of  suture. 

8.  Fibromata  and  Sarcomata  are  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
found  on  the  lids.  These  tumors  so  resemble  each  other  that  they 
can  only  be  distinguished  by  microscopical  examination.  The  only 
differential  sign  is  the  rapidity  of  development  and  extension  peculiar 
to  sarcomatous  growths  (Virchow). 

Sometimes  these  tumors  extend  towards  the  skin;  at  other  times 
they  form  circumscribed  and  resistant  tumors  in  the  depth  of  the  lids. 
Occasionally  fibromata  appear  as  cartilaginous,  or  even  osseous,  plates. 

Fibromata  should  be  made  the  object  of  treatment  only  when  they 
become  an  intolerable  annoyance  to  the  patient.  Sarcomata,  on  the 
other  hand,  demand  immediate  operation. 

A  few  rare  cases  of  lipomata  of  the  eyelids  have  also  been  recorded. 
These  are  slightly  mobile  circumscribed  tumors,  which  to  palpation 
give  a  soft  and  elastic  sensation,  and  present  slight  swellings  on  their 
surface.  When  the  tumor,  by  its  size,  becomes  a  source  of  inconve- 
nience to  the  patient,  it  is  easily  enucleated  through  a  cutaneous 
incision. 
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9.  Lupus  may  occur  primarily  on  the  lids,  or  it  may  extend  to 
them  from  the  cheek  or  conjunctiva.  It  is  characterized  by  semi- 
transparent  brownish  nodosities,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which 
surround  the  ulcerations.  The  part  affected  should  be  scraped  clean 
with  the  sharp-edged  steel  curette ;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  disease 
will  cause  extensive  destruction  of  the  lids,  ending  in  entropion  or 
ectropion  or  symblepharon  and  ankyloblepharon,  and  bringing  about 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  the  eyeball  (see  article  on  Lupus 
of  the  Conjunctiva).  As  to  operations  adapted  to  restore  eyelids 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  lupus,  it  is  better  to  defer  operating 
till  the  disease  is  cured,  because  transplanted  flaps  may  also  become 
affected  by  lupus. 

10.  Epithelioma  as  a  rule  begins  on  the  ciliary  margins  of  the 
lids,  commonly  on  the  internal  half  of  the  inferior  lid.  In  this 
situation  we  first  observe  a  small  tubercle,  resembling  a  small  wart; 
it  is  almost  transparent  and  is  of  a  grayish  color.  To  the  touch  it 
appears  nodulated  and  composed  of  several  granulations:  it  increases 
rapidly  in  dimensions,  and  soon  enters  the  period  of  ulceration.  The 
ulcer  is  smooth,  its  base  is  indurated  and  its  margins  are  irregular.  It 
is  covered  with  a  sanious  secretion,  which  becomes  dry  at  the  periphery 
and  forms  crusts.  The  ulcer  increases  in  the  surrounding  tissue  both 
in  extent  and  depth.  It  may  cease  to  extend  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  it  again  begins  to  increase;  or  it  may  cease  to  extend  in  one 
direction  but  begin  to  grow  in  another. 

This  form  of  ulceration  is  distinguished  from  the  syphilitic  ulceration 
already  mentioned  by  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  by  the  condition  of 
the  adjacent  integuments,  but  especially  by  the  study  of  the  patient's 
antecedents. 

Epithelioma  is  rarely  found  before  middle  life:  its  progress  is  at 
first  slow,  but  it  becomes  more  rapid  when  the  disease  reaches  the 
conjunctiva. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  serious.  In  cases  of  operation, 
a  return  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  diseased  tissues  have  been 
imperfectly  removed. 

The  treatment  consists  either  in  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased 
part  by  the  knife,  or  in  its  destruction  by  caustics.  When  the  tumor 
fa  of  moderate  extent  and  well  defined,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  remove 
it  in  its  entirety,  extirpation  is  indicated.  We  make  our  incisions  in 
the  healthy  portions  of  the  skin,  and  we  should  remove  the  tumor  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  parts  suitable  for  the  transplantation  of  a 
flap  of  skin  (consult  article  on  Blepharoplasty). 

As  a  caustic,  we  often  employ  caustic  potash,  or  a  paste  made  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  nitric  acid. 
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Bergeron  has  used  chloride  of  potassium,  both  locally  and  internally, 
with  great  success  (see  Bulletin  de  Therapeutic,  t.  xlvi,  p.  12).  He 
applies  to  the  tumor  pledgets  of  lint  impregnated  with  the  following 
solution:  Distilled  water,  34i;  chlorate  of  potash,  3  5.  Internally 
he  administers  30  grains  of  the  chlorate  per  diem. 

Dr.  Broadbent  has  recommended  acetic  acid,  which  he  uses,  in  the 
strength  of  1  part  of  the  acid  to  4  of  water,  as  an  injection,  or  by 
painting  on  the  tumor.  Similar  treatment  has  been  tried  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  etc. 


ART.  X. — Blepharospasm. 

Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids  assume 
very  various  forms. 

Thus,  we  may  have  short  contractions  of  a  few  fibres  of  the  muscle, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  cause,  and  which  as  unaccountably 
disappear.  In  such  cases  the  patients  usually  say  that  they  feel  some- 
thing jerking  in  their  eyelids,  and  they  also  notice  that  these  jerking 
sensations  supervene  or  increase  as  a  consequence  of  emotion,  or  after 
anything  which  causes  the  eyes  to  be  fatigued. 

In  other  cases  we  find  a  constant  winking  of  the  lids,  often  more 
disagreeable  to  those  who  see  it  than  to  the  patients  themselves. 
These  winking  movements  are  sometimes  due  primarily  to  an  irritation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  or  to  an  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerve  fibres 
supplying  the  integuments  of  the  eye. 

Such  movements  are  also  common  after  efforts  of  accommodation 
greater  than  the  person  is  accustomed  to,  and  thus  they  not  infre- 
quently affect  children  who  have  just  begun  their  education.  The 
regimen  when  the  patient  is  weak  or  nervous,  are  sufficient  to  over- 
come this  form  of  blepharospasm. 

By  the  term  blepharospasm  is  generally  meant  the  spasmodic 
occlusion  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  whether  it  take  place  only  inter- 
mittently or  last  for  some  length  of  time. 

This  form  of  blepharospasm  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  conjunctival 
sac;  at  other  times  it  is  a  concomitant  of  certain  inflammations  of  the 
cornea  and  conjunctiva  (scrofulous  blepharospasm) ;  again,  it  may  be 
only  a  reflex  symptom  of  a  neurosis  of  the  fifth  pair. 

In  some  cases  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms,  whilst  in  others  it  is  a  hysterical  manifestation.  Whatever 
be  its  cause,   the  forced  contractions  of  the  lids  often  remain  after 
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the  patient  has  recovered   from  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to 
them. 

Often  the  blepharospasm  is  at  first  only  intermittent,  but  becomes 
continuous,  and  extends  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  and  even  to 
those  at  some  distance.  This  chiefly  occurs  in  cases  of  general 
neurosis.  In  these  cases  also  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  region 
supplied  by  the  fifth  pair  there  is  a  point  where,  if  the  nerve  be 
compressed  against  the  bone,  the  blepharospasm  is  made  to  cease. 

Prognosis. — Except  in  cases  where  the  blepharospasm  is  the 
result  of  hysteria,  injury,  conjunctivitis,  or  a  corneitis,  recovery  is 
uncertain,  and  the  prolonged  contraction  of  the  lids  may  involve 
serious  consequences  to  the  eye;  and,  moreover,  as  the  patient  is  not 
able  to  use  his  eyes,  his  spirits  and  general  health  are  sure  to  suffer. 

Treatment. — In  treating  this  disease,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
to  ascertain  its  true  cause.  Formerly,  the  examination  of  the  con- 
junctival sac  of  the  diseased  eye  necessitated  the  use  of  chloroform  to 
overcome  the  muscular  spasm.  At  present  we  often  obtain  the  same 
result  by  instilling  a  few  drops  of  cocaine.  The  duration  of  the  effect 
of  cocaine  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  many  days  (in  hysterical 
subjects),  and  hence  it  is  in  many  cases  a  useful  adjunct  in  the 
discovery  of  the  cause. 

Should  we  find  that  the  blepharospasm  may  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  or  by  some  disease 
of  the  cornea,  we  must  adapt  our  treatment  to  the  removal  of  such  a 
cause,  if  necessary  enlarging  the  palpebral  fissure  by  section  of  the  ex- 
ternal palpebral  ligament.  (Consult  article  on  the  Operation  of  Can- 
toplasty.) 

If  the  blepharospasm  remain  even  after  the  inflammatory  con- 
comitants have  disappeared,  or  if  it  be  determined  by  a  neurosis  of  the 
fifth  pair,  we  must  ascertain  whether  compression  on  the  course  of  one 
or  other  of  the  branches  of  that  nerve  does  not  modify  the  spasmodic 
contractions  or  cause  them  to  cease  altogether.  The  nerve  which 
chiefly  supplies  the  orbicularis  with  sensory  fibres  is  the  supraorbital, 
and  we,  therefore,  should  begin  our  attempts  at  compression  with  it ; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  we  should  not  stop  with  it,  but  also 
try  the  effect  of  compression  of  the  infraorbital,  the  temporal  branch 
of  the  malar,  and  the  inferior  dental. 

When  we  have  thus  determined  the  point  at  which  compression 
seems  to  act  favorably  on  the  contractions,  we  generally  try  the  effect 
of  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  at  that  situation. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  result  often  depends  on  the 
solution  being  injected  exactly  at  that  spot  and  in  the  centrifugal 
direction  of  the  nerve.     Several  striking  examples  have  convinced  us 
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that  want  of  success  is  often  the  result  of  errors  committed  in  these 
respects. 

Sometimes  morphia  injections,  if  repeated  often  enough,  succeed  in 
curing  the  disease ;  in  other  cases,  however,  they  only  procure  a 
transitory  amelioration ;  and,  again,  in  some  cases  they  are  only  pallia- 
tive; and  then  our  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  point  at  which 
the  compression  of  the  nerve  and  the  injection  of  the  narcotic  have 
either  modified  the  spasmodic  contractions  or  caused  them  to  cease. 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  we  are  authorized  to  have  recourse  to  a 
neurotomy  or  neurectomy. 

In  choosing  which  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  we  must,  as  may  naturally 
be  supposed,  take  into  account  the  results  of  our  examination  as  to 
the  effect  of  compression  of  the  fifth  pair  in  arresting  the  blepharo- 
spasm. Amongst  these  branches  may  be  mentioned,  beginning  with 
the  less  common,  the  inferior  dental,  which  is  best  divided,  in  the 
mouth,  the  neurotome  cutting  the  branch  which  comes  from  the 
inferior  maxilla;  the  temporal  branch  of  the  malar  division,  which 
may  be  divided  in  the  temporal  fossa  itself;  the  infraorbital  and  the 
supraorbital  nerves,  which  have  often  been  divided,  with  results 
varying  with  the  exciting  cause  of  the  blepharospasm. 

To  perform  this  operation  on  the  supraorbital  branch  with  the 
required  degree  of  exactness,  the  patient,  especially  if  a  child,  should 
be  put  under  chloroform.  The  surgeon,  standing  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  patient,  puts  his  hand  on  the  eyebrow,  and  draws  it 
firmly  upwards  and  outwards;  he  then  inserts  his  tenotomy  knife  from 
without  inwards  under  the  skin  and  makes  it  glide  along  the  orbital 
arch.  When  the  knife  is  inserted  to  within  25  millimetres  of  the  root 
of  the  nose,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  union  of  the  internal  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  superior  orbital  margin,  the  edge  is  turned  towards  the 
bone,  and  an  incision  is  made,  extending  down  to  the  periosteum. 
If  the  cutaneous  sensibility  be  examined  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion, we  sometimes  find  only  a  very  imperfect  and  restricted  anaesthesia, 
even  when  the  nerve  has  been  completely  divided ;  this  anaesthesia, 
however,  greatly  increases  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  days  succeed- 
ing the  operation. 

To  prevent  subcutaneous  ecchymosis,  it  is  well  to  put  on  a  firm 
compress  and  bandage.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  may  leave  his  room  a 
few  days  after  the  operation.  The  cutaneous  sensibility  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  section  of  the  supraorbital  nerve,  is  not  re- 
stored till  after  a  lengthened  period,  but  this  partial  anaesthesia  does 
not  annoy  the  patient  to  any  considerable  extent. 

If  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  point  at  which  compression  of 
the  nerve  causes  the  blepharospasm  to  cease,  or  if  our  neurotomy  has  not 
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been  followed  with  success,  we  must  try  the  constant  current,  using  a 
current  of  medium  strength  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  or  else  keeping 
on  one  or  two  elements  for  several  hours  during  sleep.  The  negative 
pole  is  applied  to  the  lids,  and  the  positive  over  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra.  When  there  is  a  hysterical  temperament  we  may  also  try 
the  effect  of  metallo-therapeutics. 


ART.  XL — Symblepharon   and  Ankyloblepharon. 
Blepharophimosis. 

i.  Ankyloblepharon  is  the  union  of  the  free  margins  of  the  lids, 
closing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  palpebral  fissure.  It  is  some- 
times found  as  a  congenital  deformity,  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of 
traumatic  lesions,  especially  burns,  or  again,  it  may  be  the  result  of  an 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  ciliary  margin. 

Treatment. — The  operation  consists  in  dividing  the  adhesion 
with  a  bistoury,  or,  better,  with  one  stroke  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  It 
is  prudent  to  pass  a  grooved  sound  behind  the  part  where  the  margins 
are  adherent. 

When  the  adhesions  have  been  divided,  the  surgeon  has  to  prevent 
a  reunion  of  the  palpebral  margins.  For  this  purpose,  many  plans 
have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  which 
is  experienced  in  preventing  the  reproduction  of  these  adhesions. 
Thus,  attempts  have  been  made  to  keep  the  lids  separate  by  fixing 
them,  either  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  a  thread  passed 
through  the  skin  of  each  lid  and  attached  to  the  forehead  or  cheek. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  place  foreign  bodies  between  the  palpe- 
bral margins,  to  cover  the  lips  of  the  wound  at  short  intervals  with  a 
layer  of  collodion,  or,  again,  to  cauterize  one  of  the  lids  only  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  very  best  remedy  and  the  only  reliable  one,  is 
to  stitch  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  previously  dissected  off  and  drawn 
out,  to  the  skin  of  the  inferior  lid  (Ammon).  After  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  the  sutures  are  no  longer  required,  and  may  there- 
fore be  withdrawn. 

This  reunion  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  lips  of  the  cutaneous 
wound  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  we  have  to  deal  with  cicatricial 
bands  situated  near  the  angles  of  the  eye  ;  for  without  it  the  angles  of 
the  wound  always  become  united,  and  thus  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
made  narrower.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  after  having  incised  the 
(  icatricia]  band,  or  excised  it,  if  it  be  of  large  dimensions,  to  perform 
the   se<  ond    part   of  the  operation  for  blepharophimosis,  or   to  make 
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a  true  cantoplasty  (consult  description   of  these  operations    further 
on). 

Ankyloblepharon  is  often  complicated  with  adhesions  of  the  lid  to 
the  globe,  and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  adhesion  before  undertaking  any  operation,  which 
would  be  a  fruitless  task  were  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  adherent  to 
the  entire  surface  of  the  cornea.  Of  the  extent  of  the  adhesion,  we 
judge  by  the  mobility  of  the  eye  behind  the  lids,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  cause  the  patient  to  move  the  ball  as  far  as  possible,  and  make  him 
attempt  to  open  and  shut  the  eye.  We  may  also  pass  a  probe  into 
an  opening  at  the  internal  and  external  angle,  and  find  whether  or 
not  the  instrument  can  be  moved  freely  from  above  downwards  in  the 
oculo-palpebral  space. 

2.  Symblepharon  is  the  adhesion  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  to 
that  of  the  eyeball,  and  may  be  either  partial  or  entire.  In  the  first 
case,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  larger  or  smaller  band  uniting  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  to  the  ball,  but  leaving  the  cul-de-sac  free  ;  in  the  other 
form,  the  cul-de-sac  also  participates  in  the  abnormal  condition. 

When  the  symblepharon  forms  a  thick  layer,  it  is  called  sarcomatous 
symblepharon  ;  but  if  the  conjunctiva  is  atrophied  or  destroyed,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  membranous  or  fibrous  symblepharon.  This  condition 
supervenes  after  burns  or  ulcerations  of  the  ocular  and  palpebral  con- 
junctiva ;  it  also  accompanies  xerophthalmia. 

The  prognosis  of  symblepharon  is  the  more  serious  the  greater  its 
extent,  the  more  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  participates  in  the  condi- 
tion, and  the  greater  the  extent  of  surface  transformed  into  cicatricial 
tissue. 

Treatment. — Symblepharon  becomes  the  object  of  treatment 
when  its  extent  and  position  prevent  the  movements  of  the  eye  or  of 
the  lids,  or  when  it  covers  a  portion  of  the  cornea  so  as  to  interfere 
with  vision.  The  method  of  operation  in  symblepharon  and  the 
success  of  the  operation  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  position  and 
size  of  the  band  which  connects  the  eyeball  with  the  lid.  Thus,  when 
a  simple  band  is  stretched  from  the  lid  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva, 
it  can  easily  be  separated  by  means  of  a  ligature  tied  tightly  round  the 
cicatricial  tissue.  In  the  same  way  when  the  bridge  is  larger,  we  may 
succeed  by  using  two  ligatures,  each  of  which  encloses  one-half  of  the 
tissue  which  extends  from  the  lid  to  the  eyeball.  As  soon  as  the 
separation  is  complete,  that  part  of  the  band  which  adheres  to  the 
cornea  is  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  united  with  a  few 
points  of  suture.  It  is  only  when  the  wound  is  perfectly  cicatrized 
that  the  portion  adhering  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  taken  away. 
A  similar  method  is  employed   in  complete  symblepharon.     The 
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base  of  the  symblepharon  is  pierced  with  a  triangular  needle,  parallel 

with  the  palpebral  fold,  and  inserted  as  deeply  as  possible.     Then  a 

leaden  thread  is  inserted  in  the  wound   made  by  the  needle,  and  its 

two  ends  are  moulded  so  as  to  fit  the  angles  from  which  they  emerge. 

Some  surgeons  unite  the  ends  of  the  thread,  and,  from  time  to  time, 

tighten  the  knot  (Fig.  208). 

The  thread  is  left  in  situ  till 

the  wound  is  cicatrized,  when 

the   adhesion    is    cut  in    the 

same   way  as  for  incomplete 

symblepharon. 

A  more  rapid,  but  perhaps 
less  certain,  method  of  opera- 
ting on  a  complete  symble- 
pharon is  the  following,  re- 
commended by  Arlt:  Whilst 
an  assistant  separates  the  lid 
from  the  eyeball,  so  as  to 
make  the  intermediate  tissue  OPERA™Nf  JOR  S1M^*HAR°N  ™  ™  in- 

TRODUCTION  OF   A  LEADEN  THREAD. 

tense,   the   surgeon    passes    a 

strong  silken  thread  beneath  the  portion  of  the  symblepharon  which 
is  next  to  the  cornea  j  then,  drawing  on  the  thread,  he  cuts  the  tissue 
a>  near  to  the  cornea  as  possible,  and  frees  it  with  a  bistoury  or  pair  of 
scissors  from  the  eyeball  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  conjunctival 
sac.  This  being  accomplished,  and  any  bleeding  thoroughly  arrested, 
a  needle  is  put  on  each  end  of  the  thread,  and  both  ends  are  passed 
through  the  lid,  from  within  outwards,  near  to  the  orbital  margin. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  thread  are  then  drawn  tight,  so  that  the 
detached  adhesion  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lid,  and  thus  the  membranous  surface  of  the  flap  is  next  to  the  con- 
junctival wound.  The  edges 
of  the  conjunctival  wound  are 
brought  together  by  a  few 
points  of  suture  (Fig.  209), 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  cicatrized, 
the  flap  left  on  the  lid  may  be 
excised. 

Another  very  ingenious 
operation  for  symblepharon 
consists  in  transplantation. 
The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  operation  as  performed 
by  its  inventor,  Teale  :  Having 

36 
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made  an  incision  through  the  adherent  lid,  in  a  line  corresponding 
with  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (A,  Fig.  210),  the  lid  is  dissected  from 
the  eyeball  till  the  latter  is  as  free  as  possible.  Thus  the  apex  of  the 
symblepharon,  formed  by  the  palpebral  skin,  remains  attached  to  the 
cornea. 

This  being  accomplished,  two  flaps,  in  size  and  form  resembling  B 
and  C  in  Fig.  211,  are  dissected  from  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  In 
making  these  flaps  we  must  take  care  to  cut  them  in  the  conjunctiva 
only,  leaving  the  subconjunctival  tissue  untouched  ;  we  must  also  see 
to  it  that  they  are  sufficiently  detached  to  be  stretched  over  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  symblepharon,  without  difficulty  and  without 
tension. 

The  two  flaps  thus  prepared  are  placed  in  their  new  situation  in  the 
following  manner  (Fig.  212):  The  internal  flap,  B,  is  stretched  over 
the  bare  surface  of  the  lid,  and  its  apex  is  united  to  the  healthy  con- 
junctiva near  the  external  angle  of  the  wound.     The  external  flap,  C, 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  21 
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teale's  method— a,  incision  through 
the  adherent  lid. 


Fig.  212. 


TEALE'S  METHOD — DISSECTION  OF  THE 
FLAPS  B  AND  C  FROM  THE  CONJUNC- 
TIVA. 

should  be  placed  over  the  denuded  eyeball,  and  its  apex  should  be 
attached  to  the  conjunctiva  near  the  base  of  the  internal  flap.  If, 
when  both  flaps  are  in  position,  they  seem  to  be  under  too  great  a 
strain,  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by  several  small  incisions  in  the 
conjunctiva  near  their  base. 

In  the  last  place,  the  conjunctiva  is 
stitched  together  over  the  parts  from  which 
the  flaps  have  been  taken  (D,  E,  Fig.  212), 
and  the  margin  of  the  transplanted  con- 
junctiva may  also  with  advantage  be  sutured 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  their  rolling 
upon  themselves.  The  portion  of  the  symble- 
pharon (A)  which  has  been  left  on  the  cornea 
becomes  atrophied,  and  finally  disappears. 
In  other  cases,  Teale*  proposes  to  take  the  conjunctival  flap  from 

*  Rapport  du  Congrte  Ophthalm.,  p.  143.     London,  1873. 
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above  the  cornea  ;  he  makes  the  flap  slide  over  the  cornea  downwards, 
like  a  bridge,  to  the  position  in  which  he  wishes  to  attach  it.  It  is 
advantageous  to  insert  the  threads  before  dissecting  the  flap. 

Wolfe*  has  attempted  to  cure  symblepharon  by  transplanting  a  piece 
of  conjunctiva  taken  from  a  rabbit.  Illingf  has,  for  the  same  purpose, 
taken  the  buccal  or  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 

Knapp|  cuts  for  the  same  purpose  two  large  flaps  in  the  conjunctiva 
near  the  internal  and  external  margin  of  the  cornea,  without  detaching 
their  superior  bases,  draws  them  firmly  downwards  and  sutures  them, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  loss  of  substance  produced  by  the  ablation  of  the 
symblepharon. 

Taylor  §  has  proposed  the  following  operation:  Having  dissected 
the  symblepharon,  a  horizontal  flap  is  cut  from  the  skin  of  the 
adherent  lid,  allowing  the  flap  to  remain  attached  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  on  the  nasal  side.  Near  the  nasal  extremity  a  vertical  opening 
is  made  through  the  orbicularis,  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva j  the  cutaneous  flap  is  then  introduced  through  this  opening  into 
the  conjunctival  opening,  and  fixed  there  by  a  few  sutures,  with  its  raw 
surface  towards  the  palpebral  wound  of  the  symblepharon.  The  cuta- 
neous flap  which  is  placed  in  the  conjunctival  sac  gradually  becomes 
somewhat  like  the  mucous  membrane.  Nicati  has  made  a  similar 
proposal. 

When  a  large  symblepharon  involves  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  almost  entirely  covers  the  cornea,  it  would  be  wrong, 
no  matter  what  method  we  adopt,  to  hope  for  complete  and  ultimate 
success.  Neither  must  we  indulge  too  soon  in  vain  expectations,  for 
the  result  is  often  less  satisfactory  some  time  after  the  operation. 
Consequently  symblepharon  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  lesions 
most  difficult  to  remedy. 

3.  Blepharophimosis  is  a  contraction  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
which  is  diminished  in  length,  the  angles  of  the  eye  being  brought 
closer  together.  It  is  remedied  by  an  operation  generally  known  as 
cantoplasly. 

This  operation  is  also  available  in  certain  cases  of  ankyloblepharon, 
or  of  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  in  a  few  cases  of 
ectropion  with  shortening  of  the  free  margin  of  the  lid,  in  blepharo- 
spasm, and  again,  when  we  wish  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  lids 
on  the  eyeball,  as  in  granular  conjunctivitis. 

The  operation   is  performed  as  follows :   The  external  commissure 

*  Annales  d" Oculislique,  p.  121,  I S73. 

f  Allgem.  Wiener  Med.  Zeitungt  1S74,  No.  32. 

\  Arck.f.  Op/ith.,  xiv.  I,  p.  270. 

j  Med    Times  and  Gaz.,  1876,  vol.  52,  p.  183,  and  July  1,  p,  4. 
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Fig.  213. 


is  divided  in  its  entire  thickness  in  a  line  with  the  direction  of  the 
palpebral  fissure.  This  section  may  be  made  with  a  bistoury,  the  point 
being  gently  inserted  between  the  eyeball  and  the  external  commis- 
sure. 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  integuments  is  then  transfixed  with  the 
point  of  the  knife  from  within  outwards,  and  the  whole  commissure 
is  easily  divided  by  pushing  the  bistoury  outwards. 

The  operation  is  still  more  easily  performed  with  straight  scissors, 
one  blade  being  introduced  behind  the  commissure ;  the  wound  in  the 
skin  should  always  be  a  few  millimetres  longer  than  that  in  the  con- 
junctiva. 

The  section  of  the  commissure  being  thus  completed,  an  assistant 

draws  the  margins  of  the  wound 
upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to 
change  a  horizontal  into  a  vertical 
section.  The  surgeon  takes  hold 
of  the  conjunctiva  near  the  centre 
of  the  section,  and  passes  through 
it  a  very  fine  needle  furnished 
with  a  silken  thread ;  he  then 
lets  go  the  conjunctiva,  and  takes 
hold  of  the  external  skin  also  at 
the  centre  of  the  section ;  the 
needle  is  carried  through  the 
skin,  and  on  tying  the  suture  the 
corresponding  margins  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  are  brought 
together.  In  like  manner  two 
sutures  are  also  inserted  near  the 
angles  of  the  wound  (Fig.  213). 
When  the  operation  is  only  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the 
lids  on  the  eyeball,  the  last  two  sutures  are  not  required.  In  such  cases 
it  is  also  beneficial,  after  dividing  the  external  commissure,  to  divide 
the  tarso-orbital  fascia. 

Cusco  performs  cantoplasty  in  the  following  manner :  He  cuts  out, 
by  two  incisions  which  diverge  from  the  external  palpebral  commissure, 
a  small,  cutaneous,  triangular  flap,  the  base  of  which  is  turned  out- 
wards and  the  apex  inwards.  The  two  incisions  should  be  from  1^ 
to  2  centimetres  long.  The  flap  is  dissected  up  to  its  base,  and  the 
external  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  is  divided  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
from  within  outwards.  Lastly,  the  apex  of  the  flap  is  fixed  by  a  single 
point  of  suture  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  taking  along  with  it  the 
conjunctival  cul-de-sac. 
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ART.  XII.— Abnormally  Wide  Palpebral  Fissure. 

Tarsoraphia. 

The  palpebral  fissure  may  be  enlarged,  if  either  of  the  angles  be 
torn,  by  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  muscle  (lagophthalmos),  by  ex- 
ophthalmos in  Basedow's  disease,  or  by  anything  which  causes  real  or 
apparent  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 

When  there  is  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  muscle  (as  in  facial  paralysis) 
our  treatment  must  primarily  be  directed  to  the  cause.  If  we  are 
dealing  with  a  rheumatic  paralysis,  we  should  order  diaphoretics, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  vapor  bath,  or  of  pilocarpine  injections  re- 
peated twice  or  thrice  every  week.  In  addition,  we  may  administer 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  will  also  be  found  a  useful  remedy,  in  con- 
junction with  mercurial  inunctions,  when  we  suspect  a  syphilitic  taint. 
Locally,  we  may  order  veratria  ointment,  strychnia  injections  in  the 
temple,  and  the  application  of  the  faradic  current. 

If  the  paralysis  is  already  of  long  standing,  and  if  medication  has 
failed,  we  must,  by  an  operation,  diminish  the  palpebral  opening  so  as 
to  protect  the  cornea. 

The  palpebral  fissure  may  be  reduced  to  its  normal  size  by  the 
operation  known  as  tarsoraphia. 

This  operation,  proposed  in  the  first  place  by  Walther  and  modified 
by  von  Graefe,*  should  be  performed  in  the  following  manner  (Fig. 
214)  :  Having  made  the  patient  close  his  eyes,  the  external  commis- 
sure is  taken  between  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  or,  better  still, 
between  the  index  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  straighten  G*  2I4' 

the  palpebral  fissure  to  the  required 
amount,  and,  for  greater  security,  this 
point  is  marked  in  ink  on  both  lids.         ; 

Having  introduced  an  ivory  shield  < 
between  the  lids,  a  flap,  i  millimetre 
broad  and  from  3  to  6  millimetres  long 
according  to  circumstances,  is  removed 
from  the  free  margin  of  each  lid  near 

°     .  TARSORAPHIA. 

the   external  commissure.      The   two 

wounds  should  meet  behind  the  commissure  at  the  point,  a,  and  should 
terminate  in  front  perpendicularly  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lid  at  the 
point,  b.     The  flap  must  include  all  the  hair  bulbs. 

To  ensure  a  closer  union,  the  ciliary  margin,  for  an  extent  of  2  or  3 
millimetres,  is  denuded,  care   being  taken  to  avoid  the  cilia.     The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  then  brought  together  by  one  or  two  sutures ; 
*Arch.f.  Ophth.,  1857,  iii,  1,  p.  249;  and   1858,  iv,  2,  p.  201. 
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and  a  compress  and  bandage  are  applied.  The  sutures  may  be  taken 
out  on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  the  lids  should  be  kept  shut  till 
cicatrization  is  complete.  The  effect  produced  may  in  the  first  instance 
be  too  great,  but  it  will  soon  decrease  to  the  required  dimensions. 

To  avoid  any  unsightly  dragging  on  the  new  commissure  when  the 
eye  is  directed  upwards,  von  Graefe  has  proposed  to  prolong  the  supe- 
rior incision  for  about  3  or  6  millimetres  towards  the  temple,  inclining 
it  slightly  downwards  ;  he  then  excises  a  triangular  cutaneous  flap  from 
the  superior  lid,  the  base  of  this  flap  being  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  superior  incision. 

When  a  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  has  enlarged  the  palpebral  fissure, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  ectropion,  it  may  become  necessary  to  protect 
the  cornea  by  bringing  the  margins  of  the  lids  together  in  their  entire 
extent  or  nearly  so  (blepharoraphy  of  Mirault).  With  this  object  in 
view,  we  denude  the  whole  of  the  superior  and  inferior  intra-marginal 
spaces,  carefully  avoiding  the  cilia  and  the  lachrymal  points ;  and  we 
then  unite  the  lids  by  six  or  eight  sutures,  which  should  embrace  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  in  order  to  prevent  their  separating  too  soon. 

The  ingenious  operations  devised  by  Adolph  Weber  for  relaxation 
of  the  palpebral  border  will  be  described  in  our  chapter  on  diseases 
of  the  lachrymal  passages. 


ART.  XIII. — Distichiasis  and  Trichiasis. 

These  affections  are  characterized  by  an  irregularity  in  the  insertion 
and  direction  of  the  cilia.  In  trichiasis,  the  cilia  are  inverted  towards 
the  eyeball,  whilst  the  free  margin  of  the  lid  preserves  its  normal 
situation.  In  distichiasis  there  are  two  rows  of  cilia,  the  external  in 
the  usual  position,  the  other  nearer  the  eyeball.  Sometimes  these 
anomalies  are  restricted  to  a  portion  of  one  lid,  but  the  entire  lid  may 
be  affected.  In  other  cases  both  lids  are  found  to  suffer,  and  in  some 
cases  all  the  four  lids.  The  deviating  cilia  are  sometimes  few  in 
number,  and  they  are  so  pale  and  so  minute  that  they  readily  escape 
detection. 

Such  anomalies  keep  up  a  constant  irritation  of  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva, and  may  be  the  source  of  severe  corneitis,  and  of  complete 
loss  of  vision. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  these  affections  is  to  be  found  in  a 
deformity  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  which,  by  cicatricial  contraction  after 
granular  ophthalmia,  becomes  more  concave,  and  thus  its  free  margin 
is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  eyeball. 
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The  object  of  our  treatment  should  be  :  (i)  Either  to  tear  out  the 
deviating  hairs  ;  or  (2)  to  take  away  the  portion  of  the  margin  of  the 
lid  in  which  the  hairs  or  their  roots  are  inserted  ;  or  (3)  to  displace 
the  palpebral  margin,  so  as  to  give  to  the  hairs  a  better  and  more 
natural  direction. 

1.  In  tearing  out  cilia,  we  use  a*  special  kind  of  forceps  (without 
teeth  and  with  very  broad  extremities),  with  which,  after  the  lid  has 
been  slightly  everted  with  the  left  hand,  each  cilium  is  taken  at  its 
root  and  drawn  out  by  gentle  and  steady  traction.  When  we  require 
to  operate  on  both  lids,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  superior.  In  our 
own  practice,  we  always  apply  nitrate  of  silver  after  this  epilation,  as 
it  seems  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  cilia. 

An  attempt   has  been  made   to  replace  epilation  by  anointing  the 

Fig.  215. 


FLARER'S   OPERATION. 

margin  of  the  lid  with  the  hydrated  sulphide  of  calcium  (d'Argentan, 
Duval),*  the  eyeball  being  previously  protected  from  contact  with  the 
remedy  by  an  ivory  shield.  The  lids  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  a 
few  minutes  after  the  application  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Williams f  has 
proposed  to  destroy  the  hair  follicles  by  introducing  a  needle  dipped 
in  liquor  potassae  at  the  point  where  the  cilia  are  inserted.  The  same 
object  may  be  accomplished  by  galvano-cautery. 

2.  Operations  for  the  removal  of  the  portion  of  the  lid  in  which  the 
hairs  are  implanted  consist  in  its  ablation,  which  is  so  accomplished  as 
to  preserve  the  entire  length  of  the  lid. 

*  Annates  tP  Oculistiquet  vol.  xxi,  p.  155. 

t  Royal  London  ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  iii,  p.  219. 
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In  Flarer's*  method  the  margin  of  the  lid  is  split  into  two  portions 
by  an  incision  in  the  intra-marginal  space  (Fig.  215);  the  anterior 
division  should  contain  all  the  hair  bulbs.  A  second  incision,  extend- 
ing from  the  external  surface  of  the  lid  to  the  tarsal  cartilage,  serves  to 
circumscribe  the  external  portion  of  the  palpebral  margin  with  the 
cilia  and  their  follicles.  When 'there  are  no  deviating  hairs  at  the 
external  commissure,  this  incision  should  be  made  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line,  a,  in  Fig.  216. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  misplaced  cilia  extend  to  the  external 
commissure,  it  should  be  first  of  all  divided  by  a  horizontal  incision, 
and  the  longitudinal  band  should  be  cut  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line,  by  Fig.  217,  for  the  upper  lid,  and  by  the  line,  a,  for  the  lower  lid. 
The  longitudinal  band,  which  is  thus  marked  off  by  the  two  incisions, 
is  raised  with  a  pair  of  toothed  forceps  and  completely  dissected  off, 
the  adhesions  which  keep  it  in  position  being  divided  with  a  bistoury 
or  pair  of  scissors. 


Fig.  217. 


This  method,  although  possessing  the  advantage  of  removing  the 
deviating  hairs  without  the  shortening  of  the  lid  wThich  takes  place 
when  the  entire  palpebral  margin  is  cut  off,  has  still  its  inconveniences. 
In  the  first  place,  it  deprives  the  eye  forever  of  the  natural  protection 
afforded  by  the  cilia;  and,  moreover,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  cicatricial 
eversion  of  the  lid.  For  these  reasons,  it  should  only  be  employed 
when  the  method  of  displacement,  about  to  be  described,  cannot  be 
used. 

3.  To  modify  the  faulty  direction  of  the  cilia,  various  methods  have 
been  recommended,  with  the  common  object  of  changing  the  position 
of  the  palpebral  margin  into  which  the  hairs  are  inserted,  either  by 
eversion  or  by  transplantation. 

Even  in  slight  cases,  eversion,  in  our  opinion,  can  only  be  obtained 
after  an  intra-marginal  incision,  3  or  4  millimetres  in  depth,  dividing 
the  palpebral  margin  into  two  portions.  Only  the  outer  lip  of  the 
*  Zanerini:  Dissert.  Supra  Trichiasis.     Paris,  1829. 
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wound  into  which  the  cilia  are  inserted  is  to  be  everted  by  the  follow- 
ing means  :  According  to  the  effect  required,  we  use  either  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  skin  beneath  the  cilia  with  the  galvano-cautery,  or  excision 
of  parts  of  the  skin  near  the  cilia  and  suturing  the  wound,  or  the 
insertion  of  ligatures,  according  to  Gaillard's*  method,  or  according 
to  his  method  modified  by  Rau.f  If  we  deem  it  expedient  to  use 
several   ligatures,   we    proceed    as 

indicated  in  Fig.  218.     The  liga-  FlG-  2l8- 

tures  should  be  made  of  strong, 
well-waxed  silk  thread,  and  they 
should  be  inserted  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and, 
according  to  the  effect  desired, 
should  include  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  orbicularis  and  skin. 

Tamamcheff  performs  the  divi- 
sion of  the  ciliary  margin  as  in 
Flarer's  operation,  and  cauterizes 
the  whole  wound  with  a  finely- 
pointed  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
an  excellent  immediate  effect  upon  the  direction  of  the  cilia,  but  this 
effect  does  not  seem  to  be  always  permanent. 

Direct  transplantation  of  the  external  lip  of  the  lid  is  effected  by 
the  operation  devised  by  Jaesche  %  and  modified  by  Arlt.§  It  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner : — 


CUTANEOUS    LIGATURES. 


This  very  simple  proceeding  has 


Fig.  219. 


Fig.  220. 


EXCISION    OF   A  CUTANEOUS    FLAP 


DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  CII.IA  BY  si   rURES. 


We  begin  by  dividing  the  lid  into  two  portions,  according  to 
Mirer's  method  (see  p.  567,  Fig.  215),  and  then  we  excise  a  cutaneous 
flap  by  means  of  two  incisions  on  the  external  surface  of  the  lid  (Fig. 

*  Bullet,  de  la  Sot.  de  Poi/urs,  1 884.  %  Medic.  Zfiiung  Rualands%  1844,  No.  9. 

f  Archivfiir  Ophthalmol.,  1855.  j  Pragtf  M<dic.    I'irrtrljahr.uhrift. 
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219,  dotted  lines  ;  both  of  these  incisions  should  extend  down  to  the 
tarsal  cartilage.  This  flap,  the  vertical  diameter  of  which  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  inward  deviation  of  the  cilia  and  to 
the  looseness  of  the  external  skin,  is  dissected  up  so  as  to  spare  the 
orbicular  muscle  as  much  as  possible.  The  lips  of  the  wound  are  then 
brought  together  by  sutures  which  unite  the  superior  margin  of  the 
strip  containing  the  cilia  to  the  superior  lip  of  the  cutaneous  section, 
thus  drawing  the  band  upwards  over  the  fibro-cartilage  (Fig.  220). 

Unfortunately,  it  occasionally  happens  that  union  does  not  take 
place  by  the  first  intention,  and  that  the  strip  of  skin  becomes  gangre- 
nous and  is  destroyed  by  suppuration.  It  is  also  found  that  this  trans- 
plantation has  little  effect  on  the  cilia  situated  near  the  angles  of  the 
lids. 

To  obviate  these  drawbacks,  von  Graefe  *  has  introduced  important 
modifications  in  this  operation,  which  he  per- 
forms as  follows  (see  Fig.  221)  :  — 

He  makes  two  vertical  incisions,  9  millimetres 
long,  extending  upwards  from  the  free  margin 
of  the  lid,  through  theskin  and  orbicular  muscle, 
and  thus  marks  off  laterally  the  part  which  is  to 
be  transplanted.  He  next  proceeds  to  make  the 
intra-marginal  section,  dividing  the  lid  into  two 
™-™g™s  sections>  ^cording  to  Flarer's  method  (Fig.  215). 
method.  Having  done  this,  it  becomes  easy  to  evert 

the  cilia  and  to  attach  the  cutaneous  layer,  so 
that  the  ciliary  margin  be  drawn  up  about  four  lines.  To  increase  the 
effect,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  direction  of  the  cilia,  an  oval  piece  of 
skin  may  be  excised,  the  extremities  of  which  do  not  require  to  extend 
to  the  vertical  sections  (see  Fig.  221)  ;  or  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  including  a  similar  fold  of  skin  between  two  or  three  ligatures 
without  previous  excision. 

In  von  Graefe's  as  in  Arlt's  operation,  we  may  recover  the  denuded 
intra-marginal  portion  with  the  cutaneous  flap  taken  from  the  skin  of 
the  lid. 

A  combination  of  the  special  advantages  found  in  the  methods  which 
we  have  just  described  gives  the  following  method :  The  operation  is 
begun  by  a  cantoplasty  (see  p.  564,  Fig.  213),  then  the  palpebral 
margin  is  divided  into  two  by  an  incision  in  the  intra-marginal  space 
(see  p.  567,  Fig.  215),  and  ligatures  are  inserted  as  suggested  by 
Gaillard,  so  that  they  include  a  bridge  of  skin  and  muscular  tissue 
about  8  or  10  millimetres  broad  (Bauchon,  de  Weckerf).  Still,  liga- 
turing the  skin  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  unsightly  cicatrices 
*  Archiv fur  Ophthalmologic,  1864.  f  Annates  <V  Oculisiique,  1879,  p.  186. 
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which   it   leaves,  and  may  be  replaced   by  the   use  of  subcutaneous 
ligatures  inserted  as  follows  :  — 

Having  applied  a  blepharostat  which  holds  the  lid  firm  and  prevents 
any  hemorrhage,  which  is  often  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
surgeon  (Snellen,  Knapp,  Warlomont),  a  cutaneous  incision  is  made 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  lid,  at  2  or  3  millimetres  from 
and  parallel  to  the  ciliary  margin.  The  skin  is  dissected  up  to  the 
height  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  or  even  beyond  it  (Anagnostakis).  Four 
or  five  ligatures  are  then  inserted  through  the  ciliary  margin,  and 
carried  on  beneath  the  orbicularis,  the  thread  running  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cartilage,  until  the  needle  comes 
out  at  its  superior  margin,  or  even  a  little  higher,  without  touching 
the  palpebral  skin  (Lebrun).  The  threads  are  then  tied  tightly,  and 
the  cutaneous  flap  is  allowed  to  fall  forwards.  A  portion  of  this  flap 
may  be  excised  if  it  be  too  long.  If  necessary,  we  may  combine 
this  method  with  cantoplasty,  and,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  very  great 
displacement  of  the  ciliary  margin,  we  may  perform  at  the  same  time 
the  intra-marginal  incision  dividing  the  lid  in  two  (Warlomont  *). 

Panas  makes  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  skin  and  muscle  as  in 
the  operation  just  described  j  he  then  dissects  the  marginal  flap  from 
above  downwards,  laying  the  tarsal  cartilage  bare,  and  inserts  the 
ligatures,  passing  the  needles  from  above  through  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lid,  and  through  the  marginal  flap  behind  the  row  of 
cilia. 

The  operation  of  Hotz  is  analogous  to  that  just  described,  except 
that  he  begins  by  the  intra-marginal  incision. 

The  method  first  proposed  by  Watson  f  and  modified  by  Junge 
consists  in  a  double  transplantation,  in  which  the  ciliary  margin  with 
the  hairs  is  displaced,  and  a  cutaneous  flap  brought  into  the  situation 
which  it  formerly  occupied.  This  operation  (on  the  superior  lid)  is 
performed  in  the  following  way  (Fig.  222) :  The  margin  of  the  eyelid 
has  at  first  to  be  divided  by  an  intra-marginal  incision,  as  in  Jaesche- 
Arlt's  method  ;  then  we  make  a  horizontal  incision,  parallel  to  the 
margin,  at  a  distance  of  3  to  4  millimetres,  extending  from  one  angle 
to  the  other  (a  b).  From  the  two  extremities  of  this  incision,  two 
small  incisions  are  then  made  (from  a  to  <rand  from  b  to  d)  traversing 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  margin.  We  have  thus  described  a  quadri- 
lateral, which  in  retracting  removes  the  lines  a  c  to  a!  J  and  b  dto  b'  d' 
(see  Fig.  222;. 

Now  we  make,  through  the  skin  at  3  to  4  millimetres  above  the  line, 
a  b,  another  horizontal  incision  parallel   to  the   last,  thus  obtaining  a 

*  Annates  (f  Oeuti/iijue,  1S7S. 

f  Ophth.  //<>/>.  Reports,  1S73,  and  Med,  Timet  and  Gazette,  1S74. 
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FlG-  222-  bridge,  a,  <?,/,  b,  which  we  detach 

entirely  from  the  subjacent  tissue, 
leaving  it  only  attached  at  its  two 
extremities.     This   bridge   is   then 
US -^fe&'^N^NT""     drawn  downwards  and  replaced  by 

£-'-- - :\=i^^|||';^B||j  '^O::;;      &  the    quadrilateral     containing    the 

"^       cilia.     The  edge,  a  b,  is  united  to 

it  by  four  catgut  sutures,  and   the 

bridge,  a,  b,  e,f,  fixed  in  the  intra- 

watson-junge's  operation  for      marginal    incision    also    by   means 

trichiasis.  0f  sutures.     Before  performing  this 

double  transplantation,  hemorrhage  must  be  completely  arrested. 

The  operations  of  Gayet  and  Dianoux  are  based  on  the  same 
principles.  After  the  intra-marginal  section,  a  horizontal  incision 
extending  down  to  the  tarsus  is  made  from  one  angle  to  the  other  at 
a  distance  of  4  millimetres  from  the  ciliary  margin.     A  third  incision 

Fig.  223. 
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3  millimetres  above  and  parallel  to  the  last,  but  2  millimetres  longer  at 
each  extremity,  is  then  made,  and  the  bridge  thus  formed,  detached 
from  its  base  and  drawn  under  the  ciliary  border  by  means  of  forceps, 
is  then  fixed  by  means  of  3  sutures  in  the  intra-marginal  space.  The 
ciliary  flap  is  drawn  upwards  and  held  in  place  by  3  sutures  passed 
through  the  tarsus.  Antiseptic  dressing  is  applied.  Similar  operations 
have  been  proposed  by  Nicati,*  Schoeler,f  and  Burchard.  J  The  chief 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  these  very  rational  and  well-conceived 
operations  is  partial  or  total  sloughing  of  the  transplanted  flaps.  Never- 
theless, in  our  hands  this  operation  has  been  attended  with  good  results. 
In  partial  trichiasis  or  distichiasis,  a  good  result  may  be  obtained  by 
excising  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  lid.  For  this  purpose  we  may, 
as  in  Fig.  223,  insert  a  triangular  knife  in  the  intra-marginal  space, 
behind  the  deviating  cilia  along  the  tarsal  cartilage,  to  the  depth  of  5 

*  Marseille  Medical,  1879.  f  Klinischer  Bericht.     Berlin,  1880. 

%   Chariti- Annates,  p.  663.     Berlin,  1882. 
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millimetres.  Having  done  so,  we  excise,  by  means  of  two  incisions 
extending  down  to  the  cartilage,  a  V-shaped  flap  (Fig.  223,  A)  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  lid.  This  flap  should  include  the  follicles 
of  the  deviating  hairs  ;  and  the  margins  of  the  wound  may  be  brought 
together  by  one  or  two  sutures.  When  the  misplaced  hairs  are  situated 
at  the  external  or  internal  commissure,  the  incisions  are  made  as 
figured  at  B  (Fig.  223). 

Another  method  of  curing  partial  trichiasis  or  distichiasis  is  that 
proposed  by  Herzenstein  ;  it  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  seton, 
which  sets  up  an  inflammatory  suppuration  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  the  follicles.  His  plan  is  as  follows:  A  needle,  N  (Fig.  224),  fur- 
nished with  a  silk  thread,  is  introduced  at  the  point,  a,  in  the  intra- 
marginal  space,  pushed  on  beneath  the  skin  parallel  to  the  cartilage, 
and  brought  out  at  the  point,  b,  at  4  or  5  millimetres  above  the  palpe- 

Fig.  224. 


herzenstein's  operation  for  trichiasis. 

bral  margin.  It  is  again  inserted  at  the  point,  b,  and  made  to  slide 
under  the  skin,  parallel  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lid,  till  it  is 
brought  out  at  the  point,  c,  the  distance,  be,  being  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  portion  of  the  ciliary  margin  which  has  misplaced  hairs.  The 
needle  is  again  inserted  at  the  point,  c,  and  made  to  descend  to  the 
point,  d,  in  the  intra-marginal  space,  at  which  it  is  finally  brought  out. 
The  extremities  of  the  thread  are  fastened  to  the  cheek,  and  the  eye  is 
covered  with  a  compress  and  bandage.  This  method  does  not  always 
give  a  certain  result. 

In  cases  where  a  single  cilium  or  several  isolated  cilia  are  misplaced, 
which  we  would  like  to  preserve  but  in  a  better  direction,  we  can  try 
the  ancient  method  of  illequation  which  has  been  revived  by  Snellen. 
He  runs  a  thread  through  the  tissues  at  the  side  of  the  cilium,  and 
carries  it  round  the  cilium  so  as  to  enclose  it  in  a  noose.  As  the  noose 
is  withdrawn  it  takes  with  it  the  included  hair. 
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ART.  XIV.— Entropion. 

By  entropion  is  meant  the  inversion  of  the  palpebral  margin.  A 
part  of  the  eyelid  only  may  be  thus  turned  towards  the  eyeball  (partial 
entropion)  ;  but,  most  frequently,  the  entropion  is  total ;  it  may  affect 
one  or  both  eyelids.  Considered  as  to  its  aetiology  we  can  distin- 
guish two  varieties  of  entropion — i,  entropion  due  to  spasm  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle;  2,  entropion  due  to  retraction  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  deformity  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 

1.  The  first  variety  is  most  commonly  found  to  affect  the  inferior 
eyelid,  which  is  rolled  on  itself,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
ciliary  margin  is  brought  into  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac.  If  the 
finger  be  applied  to  the  external  part  of  the  lid  and  the  skin  drawn 
slightly  downwards,  the  margin  of  the  lid  with  the  cilia  returns  to  its 
normal  position,  and  is  only  again  displaced  when  the  eyelids  are 
closed.  The  slackening  of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelid  which  takes 
place  in  advanced  life  (senile  entropion)  promotes  the  development 
of  this  anomaly  and  renders  it  permanent. 

Its  real  cause  is  a  contraction  of  the  circular  portion  of  the  orbicu- 
laris muscle,  such  as  takes  place  in  those  attacks  of  ophthalmia  which 
are  accompanied  with  oedema  of  the  lids,  or  when  a  compress  and 
bandage  have  been  kept  on  for  a  length  of  time. 

2.  The  second  form  is  often  the  result  of  granular  conjunctivitis  or 
of  chronic  blepharitis,  producing  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
thickening  and  incurvation  of  the  cartilage.  This  condition  may 
also  be  due  to  cicatrices  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  result  of  injuries  or 
burns.  The  superior  eyelid  is  as  liable  to  this  alteration  as  the  inferior, 
whilst  not  uncommonly  both  eyes  are  affected  at  the  same  time. 

Entropion  gives  rise  to  considerable  irritation  of  the  eyeball,  with 
photophobia,  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm.  As  a  consequence, 
the  cornea  becomes  inflamed,  and  a  pannus  is  formed  which  seriously 
compromises  the  vision. 

The  treatment  of  entropion  necessarily  varies  with  the  nature  and 
the  degree  of  this  deformity. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  simple  inversion  of  the  margin  of  the 
lid,  due  to  some  passing  cause,  such  as  the  prolonged  application  of  a 
bandage  on  the  firmly  contracted  lids  or  some  analogous  circumstance, 
it  suffices  to  draw  the  lid  outwards  with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 
In  such  cases,  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  placing  a  small  ball  of  lint 
between  the  orbital  margin  and  the  lid,  keeping  it  in  position  with 
strips  of  plaster. 

Arlt*  recommends  the  following  dressing  :   He  takes  a  narrow  band 

*  See  Archivfilr  Ophthal.,  1863. 
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Fig.  225. 


of  linen,  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  fixes  one 
extremity  with  a  layer  of  collodion  beneath  the  internal  angle,  between 
the  orbital  margin  and  the  adherent  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 
Having  done  so,  he  stretches  the  band  tightly,  drawing  horizontally 
from  within  outwards  towards  the  skin  of  the  external  angle,  which 
is  pushed  as  much  as  possible  beneath  the  linen  before  its  external 
extremity  is  also  fastened  down  with  collodion.  When  the  band  is 
firmly  attached  by  both  its  extremities,  we  may  insure  and  increase 
its  effect  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  collodion,  for  it  then  contracts 
on  itself  and  the  lid  is  readjusted. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  enclosing  a  fold  of  skin  near 
the  free  margin  of  the  lid  in  a  ligature  or  in  a  pair  of  catch  ptosis 
forceps  (see  Fig.  225).  But  the  pressure  exercised  by  such  in- 
struments on  the  skin  is  very  ill  supported  by  the  patient,  at  least  if  it 
is  of  long  duration :  so  that  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged  to  divide 
the  external  palpebral  ligament,  as  Wardrop  advises,  especially  when 
the  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  is  kept  up  by  the'  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva  or  of  the  cornea.  Stellwag  performs  in  these  cases  an 
oblique  section  through  the  en- 
tire thickness  of  the  lid  near  the 
external  angle. 

In  slight  and  recent  cases  of 
spasmodic  or  senile  entropion 
(especially  of  the  inferior  lid), 
we  may  attempt  to  evert  the  eyelid  by  the  cicatricial  contraction 
which  follows  cauterization,  ligature  or  excision  of  the  skin,  near  the 
margin  of  the  lid  (Fig.  226).  If, 
as  frequently  happens  in  cases  of 
chronic  entropion,  the  palpebral 
fissure  be  contracted  and  the  ex- 
ternal commissure  displaced,  we 
must,  to  remedy  the  entropion, 
begin  by  enlarging  the  palpebral 
fissure  by  a  cantoplastic  operation 
(p.  564).  Often  this  operation  by 
itself  suffices  to  replace  the  pal- 
pebral border  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion ;  if  not,  it  may  be  benefi- 
cially combined  with  Gaillard's 
ligatures,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Pagenstecher,  or  with 
excision  of  portions  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface  of  the  inverted  lid. 


PTOSIS    FORCEPS. 


Fig.  226. 


ENTROPION     OPERATION    BY    EXCISION   OF 

CUTANEOUS    FLAPS. 
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Von  Graefe  has  indicated  for  the  various  forms  of  spasmodic  stricture 
a  method  of  operation  which  we  have  often  employed  with  good  results 
(Fig.  227).  At  3  millimetres  from  the  palpebral  margin  and  parallel 
with  it,  a  cutaneous  section  is  made  which  extends  on  both  sides  to 
within  3  or  4  millimetres  of  the  commissure ;  a  triangular  flap  is  then 
excised,  and  the  margins  of  the  wound  are  slightly  freed  and  brought 
together  by  two  or  three  sutures.  The  horizontal  wound  is  left  to 
itself. 

As  to  the  size  and  height  of  the  flap  which  should  be  excised,  they 
vary  with  the  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  structures.  Its  height  is, 
however,  of  little  importance;  its  base  should  be  from  6  to  10 
millimetres. 

If,  in  elderly  persons,  the  relaxation  of  the  orbital  portions  of  the 
orbicular  muscle  be  greatly  at  fault,  von  Graefe  makes  his  flap  in  the 


Fig.  227. 


Fig.  228. 


entropion  operation  (von  graefe's 
method). 


OPERATION  FOR  ENTROPION; 
PARTIAL  INCISION  OF  THE 
CARTILAGE. 


shape  of  a  cupola.     When  the  palpebral  fissure  is  contracted,  this 
method  may  be  combined  with  the  operation  for  blepharophimosis 

(P-  563). 

In  cases  of  spasmodic  entropion  of  the  upper  lid,  in  which  the  corre- 
sponding tarsal  cartilage  is  perceptibly  altered,  von  Graefe,  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  operation,  partially  excises  the  tarsal  cartilage  in  the 
following  manner  (see  Fig.  228)  :  The  cutaneous  flap  having  been 
excised  in  the  way  described,  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  separated  by 
retractors ;  the  orbicular  muscle  is  incised  horizontally,  close  to  the 
free  margin  of  the  lid,  and  the  fibres  are  pushed  upwards  so  as  to  lay 
bare  the  tarsal  cartilage.  A  triangular  portion,  B,  is  excised  from  the 
tarsal  cartilage  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  cutaneous  flap  ;  its  base 
should  measure  5  or  6  millimetres,  and  should  coincide  with  the  orbital 
margin  of  the  cartilage,  whilst  its'  summit  should  extend  to  the  palpe- 
bral margin.     The  cartilage  should  be  excised  in  its  entire  thickness, 
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leaving  only  the  conjunctiva.  The  sutures  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  middle  one  (J>  in  Fig.  228)  includes  both  the  skin  and  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  cartilage. 

As  a  rule,  this  operation  should  be  combined  with  that  of  blepharo- 
phimosis. 

Frequently  entropion  is  accompanied  with  incurvation  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage,  and  can  then  only  be  cured  by  one  of  the  following  opera- 
tions directed  towards  this  complication  : — 

Streatfield's  Method.* — The  lid  being  held  in  Snellen's  clamp, 
so  that  the  flat  blade  is  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
ring  with  the  skin,  a  cutaneous  incision  is  made  with  a  scalpel,  at  2 
millimetres  from  the  palpebral  margin  and  parallel  to  it,  laying  bare 
the  roots  of  the  hairs,  without  incising  them. 

Then,  freeing  the  skin,  this  incision  is  carried  down  to  the  cartilage, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  section  are  made  to  incline  towards  the 
palpebral  margin.  This  having  been  done,  a  second  incision  is  made 
at  3  or  4  millimetres  above  the  first  and  parallel  to  it,  at  once  dividing 
the  integuments  down  to  the  cartilage ;  this  second  incision  should  be 
continued  till  it  meets  the  extremities  of  the  first.  •  We  then  excise  an 
oval  portion  of  the  fibrocartilage,  taking  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  and  liberating  it  from  all  adhesions  with  a  scalpel  or  pair  of 
scissors  (grooving  the  cartilage).  At  the  same  time  we  remove  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  integument,  and  allow  the  wound  to 
cicatrize  without  using  sutures. 

The  cicatricial  process  causes  a  contraction  in  the  portion  of  the 
cartilage  which  is  contiguous  to  the  free  margin. 

Scelberg  Wells  f  has  succeeded  in  curing  difficult  cases  of  entropion 
with  contraction  and  incurvation  of  the  cartilage,  by  the  following 
very  ingenious  combination  of  the  methods  of  Arlt  and  Streatfield. 
He  begins  his  operation  in  the  same  way  as  Arlt  (see  p.  569),  and, 
having  excised  the  cutaneous  flap,  makes  a  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle  down  to  the  cartilage.  This 
latter  being  laid  bare,  he  marks  out  a  triangular  portion,  the  base  of 
the  triangle  being  towards  the  external  integuments  and  the  apex 
towards  the  conjunctiva.  He  then  excises  the  cartilaginous  flap  by 
means  of  a  bistoury.  The  size  of  the  portion  removed  must  depend 
on  the  incurvation  and  contraction  of  the  cartilage.  The  lips  of  the 
cutaneous  incision  are  united  by  sutures,  which  should  be  passed  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  take  hold  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscles,  but 
need  not  be  passed  through  the  cartilage  itself. 

Snellen  has   proposed   the   following  excellent   method,  which  has 

*  Ophthalmic   Hospital  Reports t   vol.  i,   p.    121  ;   and   Annates   d' Oeufistigue,    \i. 

]>.  212.  t  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     London,  1869.     Page  203. 
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been  generally  adopted  :  Having  put  on  a  lid  clamp,  he  makes  an 
incision  at  3  millimetres  from  the  free  margin  of  the  lid  and  parallel 
with  it ;  the  incision  is  made  only  through  the  skin,  and  extends  right 
across  the  lid.  The  skin  is  then  dissected  so  as  to  uncover  the  orbicu- 
laris, from  which  a  band  2  millimetres  broad  is  excised.  The  tarsal 
cartilage  being  thus  uncovered,  a  wedge-shaped  portion  is  removed 
from  its  entire  length,  the  apex  of  the  wedge  being  directed  towards 
the  conjunctiva.  The  removal  of  this  piece  being  effected,  three 
sutures  are  applied  in  the  following  manner:  The  thread,  provided 
with  a  needle  at  each  extremity,  is  passed  through  the  tarsal  cartilage 
above  the  excised  portion  ;  both  of  the  needles  are  then  passed  through 
the  skin  near  the  palpebral  margin,  so  as  to  bring  them  out  a  little 
above  the  line  of  the  cilia  at  about  8  millimetres  from  each  other.  Two 
other  sutures  are  inserted  in  a  like  manner,  so  that  all  the  points  of 
exit  are  about  8  millimetres  apart.  A  small  guard  is  then  put  on  each 
thread  so  as  to  prevent  the  skin  being  cut,  and  they  are  then  drawn 
tight  and  tied  in  a  firm  knot.  Lastly,  the  two  threads  are  turned  up 
over  the  brow  where  they  are  held  in  position  by  strips  of  plaster. 

Berlin's  method  is  much  more  simple :  He  makes  an  incision  at  3 
millimetres  from  the  palpebral  margin  of  the  lid  through  its  entire 
thickness — skin,  muscle,  cartilage  and  conjunctiva.  Having  freed  the 
muscular  tissue  and  uncovered  the  cartilage,  he  removes  2  or  3  milli- 
metres of  it  at  the  place  of  its  greatest  incurvation.  The  wound  is 
left  without  sutures  and  dressed  with  cold  compresses. 

Burow  makes  a  transverse  incision  through  the  conjunctiva  and 
tarsis  in  the  entire  breadth  of  the  lid.  He  excises  a  cutaneous  flap  as 
in  Scelberg  Wells'  method,  and  unites  the  external  wound  with 
sutures. 

The  methods  described  in  the  chapter  on  trichiasis  are  also  of  great 
service  in  dealing  with  entropion,  and  may  be  combined  with  excision 
of  a  piece  of  the  cartilage. 


ART.  XV.— Ectropion. 

Ectropion  is  characterized  by  the  more  or  less  pronounced  eversion 
of  the  palpebral  margins  towards  the  cheek,  or  towards  the  superciliary 
ridge.  This  eversion  of  the  lids  removes  the  ciliary  margin  from  con- 
tact with  the  eyeball,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conjunctival  surface  of 
the  eyelid  is  turned  outwards.  Ectropion  may  be  variable  in  amount, 
and  depends  upon  very  different  causes. 

It  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  excoriation  and  cicatricial  contraction 
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of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  followed  by  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva.  This 
condition,  which  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  inferior  eyelid,  is  due 
to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  of  the  palpebral  margin. 
When  we  observe  it  in  elderly  persons,  in  whom  the  orbicular  muscle 
has  already  lost  a  portion  of  its  normal  power,  we  find  that  the  lid  is 
at  a  slightly  greater  distance  from  the  eye,  so  that  the  lachrymal 
punctum  has  lost  its  normal  position,  and  has  ceased  to  perform  its 
functions.  The  tears  then  accumulate  in  the  retro  tarsal  fold,  and 
escape  over  the  cheek,  still  further  increasing  the  irritation  of  the 
integument. 

Ectropion  also  occurs  in  the  more  serious  forms  of  conjunctivitis, 
which  are  accompanied  with  considerable  chemosis,  directly  everting 
the  lid,  by  increasing  the  volume  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  eversion 
produces  spasmodic  contractions  in  the  ciliary  part  of  the  orbicular 
muscle,  which,  so  to  speak,  strangles  the  subjacent  structures  and 
prevents  the  palpebral  margin  from  returning  to  its  proper  situation. 
In  children  this  condition  is  still  further  aggravated  by  their  struggles 
and  cries. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  ophthalmia,  the  cartilage  sometimes  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammation.  It  becomes  soft  and  loses  its  consistence, 
thus  contributing,  by  its  lack  of  resistance,  to  the  formation  of  ectro- 
pion ;  at  the  same  time  the  palpebral  margin  is  separated  from  the 
eyeball. 

Ectropion  may  also  be  due  to  tumors  of  the  orbit,  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball,  and  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis ;  and,  therefore,  may  depend 
on  the  various  causes  of  these  affections. 

Again,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  ectropion  is  cicatricial  contraction 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lid,  as  happens  after  wounds  and  burns, 
and  it  is  especially  a  feature  of  the  adherent  cicatrices  which  are  formed 
in  caries  of  the  orbital  margin. 

The  first  effect  of  ectropion,  especially  when  it  attacks  the  inferior 
lid,  is  lachrymation.  Following  this,  there  are  alterations  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  are  due  to  the  continued  exposure  of  that  membrane  to 
the  air;  its  epithelium  becomes  thickened  and  encrusted.  As  to  the 
cornea,  it  especially  suffers  from  the  want  of  protection  when  the 
superior  eyelid  participates  in  the  ectropion  ;  for,  if  the  lower  lid  alone 
be  affected,  the  eyeball  i^  carried  upwards,  and  is  thus  protected  from 
the  irritation  which  would  otherwise  endanger  it.  When  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  cornea  becomes  the  seat  of  deep  ulceration,  which  may 
bring  about  its  destruction. 

The  treatment  to  whi<  h  recourse  is  had  in  dealing  with  ectropion, 
is  as  varied  as  the  I  auses  which  may  occasion  this  deformity. 

In  acute  i  sarcomatous  ectropion,  it  sometimes  suffices  to 
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replace  the  lid  in  its  normal  position,  and  to  retain  it  there  by  a 
compress  and  bandage.  When  we  find  some  difficulty  in  replacing 
the  lid,  either  from  the  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
from  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  orbital  portion  of  the  orbicular 
muscle,  it  is  well,  before  applying  the  bandage,  either  to  make  numer- 
ous scarifications  of  the  conjunctiva,  or,  if  necessary,  to  divide  the 
external  commissure.  If  there  be  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva,  we  may  cauterize  the  mucous  membrane  with  solid  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  then  repeat  the  scarifications. 

These  manipulations  generally  diminish  the  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  conjunctival  swelling.  If,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  con- 
junctival exuberance  is  still  such  as  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
deviated  lid,  it  is  then  beneficial  to  excise  a  band  of  the  thickened 
conjunctiva,  parallel  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lid. 

We  can  also  treat  ectropion  with  Snellen's  sutures,  which  are  applied 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  silk  thread  is  provided  with  two  strong 
needles,  one  at  each  of  its  extremities.  One  of  these  needles  is  made 
to  enter  the  conjunctiva  at  its  most  prominent  part,  and  is  carried  as 
near  the  skin  as  possible,  being  brought  out  on  the  face  2  centimetres 
below  the  lid.  A  similar  manoeuvre  is  made  with  the  other  needle,  the 
point  at  which  it  enters  the  conjunctiva  being  1  centimetre  from  that 
where  the  first  needle  entered,  so  that  the  noose  formed  by  the  thread 
is  perpendicular  to  the  palpebral  margin.  The  point  of  exit  of  the 
second  needle  should  be  on  the  cheek  at  3  centimetres  below  the  lid. 
This  being  done,  the  extremity  of  the  inferior  thread  is  drawn  so  as  to 
bring  the  loop  into  close  and  firm  contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  the 
lid  being  thus  caused  to  rotate  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before 
backwards.  The  threads  are  then  tied  over  a  piece  of  glove  leather  to 
prevent  their  cutting  the  skin  of  the  lid.  It  is  often  necessary  to  make 
a  second  suture  of  the  same  kind. 

Still,  in  a  certain  number  of  these  cases,  such  attempts  have  only  a 
transitory  effect,  the  lid  (we  are  dealing  here,  especially  with  the 
inferior  lid)  soon  falling  again  into  its  abnormal  position.  This  is 
especially  to  be  feared  when  the  margin  of  the  lid  seems  to  be  consid- 
erably elongated.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  its  volume  by 
surgical  interference. 

The  method  which  is  most  efficient,  and  which  is  applicable  to 
almost  any  case,  is  tarsoraphia  combined  with  excision  of  a  triangular 
cutaneous  flap.  This  method,  first  suggested  by  Dieffenbach  and 
modified  by  von  Graefe,  is  the  following  (see  Fig.  229):  An  incision 
is  made  as  in  ordinary  tarsoraphia  in  the  external  commissure,  and 
the  palpebral  margins  are  made  raw ;  but,  in  this  case,  we  must  make 
raw  a.  larger  portion  of  the  everted  lid    than  of  the   other  (4  to   6 
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millimetres).  This  being  done,  we  next  excise  a  triangular  flap 
(A,  B,  D),  having  for  its  base  the  extremity  of  the  commissure,  and 
being  about  4  or  6  millimetres  broad.  Before  uniting  the  lips  of  the 
wound  we  must  free  the  skin  surrounding  the  triangular  wound  from 
the  subjacent  tissue.     The  sutures  are  first  applied  to  the  lips  of  the 

Fk;.  229. 
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triangular  wound,  then  to  the  lips  of  the  external  commissure  as  in 
ordinary  tarsoraphia. 

When  the  ectropion  affects  the  external  portions  of  both  lids,  so 
that  the  entire  external  commissure  is  everted,  we  shall  find  most 
applicable  the  method  of  tarsoraphia  proposed  by  Walther,*  combined 
with  Adams' f  operation.  The  free  margins  of  both  lids  are  excised 
to  the  extent  of  the  eversion,  as  are  also  the  commissure  and  a  trian- 

Fig.  230. 


OPERATION     FOR     ECTROPION     BY   THE     COMBINATION    OF    WALTHER S    AND   ADAMS' 

OPERATIONS. 


gular  flap  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  base  of  the  triangle  thus 
marked  off  is  turned  towards  the  eye,  the  summit  towards  the  temple. 
The  inventor  of  this  method  immediately  unites  the  lips  of  the  incision 
by  two  twisted  sutures: 

* Journal  dt  Graefe  et  dt  Walther^  1826,  x. 

f  System  dtr  Chirurgie,  1S2S,  vi,  p,  160. 
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Walther's  method,  which  we  have  just  described,  is,  as  it  were,  only 

an  application  to  both  lids  of  the  older  method  of  Adams,  modified 

by  Ammon,  such  as  was  proposed  by  these  authors  for  evertion  of  a 

single  lid. 

Fig.  231. 


OPERATION  FOR  ECTROPION  (ADAMS'  METHOD). 

Adams,*  to  bring  the  lid  into  its  normal  position,  excised  a  trian- 
gular portion  from  its  entire  thickness,  as  shown  in  Fig.  231. 

After  the  flap  has  been  excised,  the  lid  is  held  in  its  normal  position, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  a  twisted  suture. 
In  this  method  there  is  danger  of  a  coloboma  of  the  lid,  if  the  union 


Fig.  232. 


OPERATION    FOR   ECTROPION    (VON   AMMON'S    METHOD). 

of  the  wound  does  not  take  place  in  the  manner  hoped  for,  or  there 
is  at  least  the  inconvenience  of  the  deformity  caused  by  the  cicatrix. 
To  obviate  this  as  much  as  possible,  von  Ammon «f  placed  the  triangular 

*  Practical  Observations  on  Ectropion  or  Eversion  of  the  Eyelids.    London,  18 12 
f  Zeitschrift  fiir  Au^enheilkunde,  1,  p.  529. 
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flap  so  that  its  external  side  is  the  prolongation  of  the  external  com- 
missure (see  Fig.  231). 

All  these  methods  of  operation  are  wholly  insufficient  for  those 
varieties  of  ectropion  in  which  the  everted  lid  is  retained  in  that 
position  by  a  retraction  of  the  integuments,  or  by  a  cicatricial  band. 
The  operations  which  we  are  about  to  describe  are  applicable  to  this 
form  of  ectropion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  types  which  can  be  modified 
to  suit  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Wharton  Jones'  Method.* — When  a  cicatrix  has  shortened  the 
palpebral  skin  and  has  everted  the  lid,  Wharton  Jones  sets  it  free, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  233,  by  two  convergent  incisions,  which  begin  near 
the  angles  of  the  eye,  and  meet  on  the  cheek  or  forehead  beyond  the 
cicatrix;  the  section  is  thus  V-shaped.  The  cutaneous  flap  circum- 
scribed is  carefully  dissected  off,  from  the  summit  towards  the  base, 


Fig.  233. 


Fig.  234. 
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all  adhesions  which  would  prevent  the  free  movement  of  the  flap  being 
divided.  Lastly,  the  palpebral  margin  is  restored  to  its  normal  position, 
and  the  skin  near  the  margin  of  the  incision  is  freed  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  order  to  promote  coaptation.  When  the  parts  are  sutured,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 

This  operation  is  specially  applicable  to  the  inferior  lid;  it  is  less 
so  to  the  superior,  as  the  apex  of  the  flap  may  involve  the  hairs  of 
the  eyebrow.  It  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in  cicatricial 
displacements  of  the  external  commissure.  Still  it  does  not  remedy 
any  abnormal  elongation  of  the  palpebral  margin,  and  cannot  be  used 
either  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  level  of  the  external  commissure;  hence, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  combine  it  with  tarsoraphia  1  stellwag). 

*  Treatise  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery t  p.  627. 
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Von  Graefe's  Method.* — Von  Graefe,  in  cases  of  pronounced 
ectropion  of  the  inferior  eyelid,  accompanied  by  alteration  of  the 
palpebral  margin,  recommends  the  following  method: — 

Having  carefully  cleansed  the  everted  lid,  we  endeavor  to  find  the 
point  at  which  the  cilia  are  implanted,  and  make  a  horizontal  incision 
behind  them — that  is  to  say,  in  the  intra-marginal  space.  This  in- 
cision should  extend  from  the  lachrymal  punctum  to  the  external 
commissure  (see  Fig.  235,  d  and  e).  From  the  extremities  of  this 
incision  two  vertical  incisions  (d,  b,  and  e,f)  are  made,  about  1^  or 
2  centimetres  long. 

The  quadrilateral  flap  thus  marked  off  is  freed  in  its  entire  extent, 
and,  if  necessary,  when  the  cutaneous  contraction  is  great,  beyond  the 
inferior  extremities  of  the  vertical  sections. 

We  then  draw  the  flap  firmly  upwards,  holding  it  by  its  superior 
border  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and   stitch   it   into   its   new  position, 

Fig.  235. 


ECTROPION    (VON    GRAEFE;S    METHOD). 


introducing  the  first  sutures  at  its  inferior  aspect.  The  extremities 
of  the  flap  now  extend  considerably  beyond  the  angles  of  the  lid,  and 
should  be  shortened  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 

Von  Graefe  advises  that  the  shortening  should  be  effected  by  two 
incisions,  b,  b,  which  meet  at  the  angle,  c,  he  also  fixes  the  angle,  c,  to 
the  point  previously  occupied  by  the  internal  angle  of  the  flap.  The 
nearer  the  point,  c,  is  to  the  palpebral  margin,  the  more  does  the 
section  shorten  the  margin  and  the  less  does  it  elevate  the  flap. 

When  the  ectropion  is  due  to  a  cicatrix  adherent  to  the  bone,  there 
are  different  methods  of  operating.  It  sometimes  suffices  to  detach 
the  cicatrix  from  the  bone  by  the  subcutaneous  method,  and  thus  to 
render  the  entire  lid  mobile ;  when  the  latter  is  restored  to  its  normal 
situation,  it  may  easily  be  maintained  in  it  by  occlusion  (see  Mirault's 
Method). 

*  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmol.,  1864,  x. 
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When  the  cicatrix  is  extensive,  von  Ammon's  Method  may  be 
employed  with  advantage.  It  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: 
He  makes  an  incision  in  the  skin  round  the  cicatrix  and  leaves  the 
skin  adherent  to  the  bone  (see  Fig.  236)  ;  then  he  frees  the  adjacent 
integuments  round  the  incision,  so  as  to  liberate  the  eyelid  and  allow 

Fig.  236. 


VON  AMNIONS    OPERATION"    FOR    ECTROPION. 

the  patient  to  shut  the  eye.     He  then  makes  raw  the  old  cicatrix,  and 
draws  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  over  it. 

Dieffenbach  *  makes  a  triangular  section  round  cicatrices  of  this 
kind,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  directed  towards  the  palpebral 
margin  ;   he   then   entirely  removes   the   cicatrix  (see   Fig.  237),  and 


Fir,.  237. 


Fig.  218. 


I  [(   ITRICIAL  ECTROPION  (DIEFFENBACH'S       DIEFFENBACH'S  METHOD — UNION  OP   Nil: 

Mil  hod).  lips  OF  the  wound. 


prolongs  the  horizontal  section  in  both  directions.  He  next  frees  the 
skin  all  round  the  incision  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lid  sliding,  and  having 
placed  the  lid  in  its  normal  position,  he  fixes  it  with  sutures  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  238. 

.  Handbtuh  der  Plastischen  Chirurgie.     Berlin,  1838. 
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Guerin's  Method. — A  V-shaped  incision  is  made,  with  the  open- 
ing turned  away  from  the  everted  margin,  and  two  incisions,  starting 
from  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  first,  are  made  towards  the  edge  of 
the  lid.  The  two  triangular  flaps  which  result  from  the  incisions  are 
dissected  off,  which  may  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  mar- 
gins fit  into  the  primary  incisions  of  the  inverted  V.  The  flaps  are 
then  united  to  each  other  by  interrupted  sutures,  so  that  their  lowest 
point  is  below  the  summit  of  the  triangle,  which  occupies  the  same 
position  as  it  did  before  the  operation. 

When  the  external  integuments  of  the  everted  eyelid  are  changed 
in  their  entire  thickness  into  cicatricial  tissue,  the  retraction  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  surrounding  skin  to  move  with 
sufficient  freedom.  In  such  cases  the  foregoing  methods  are  insuf- 
ficient, and  we  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  following:  — 

Fricke's  Method.* — The  cicatrix  is  surrounded  by  two  semi- 
elliptical  incisions  and  excised  (see  Fig.  239).  If  the  cicatrix  is  nar- 
row, a  simple  incision  is  made  parallel  with  the  free  margin  of  the  lid ; 
after  which  all  cicatricial  bands  are  cut  and  the  skin  very  carefully 
dissected  up  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lid,  thereby  being  rendered 
perfectly  mobile.  The  lid  is  then  put  in  its  normal  position,  by  con- 
tinuous traction  being  made  in  the  direction  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
and  by  the  careful  division  of  all  adhesions  which  seem  to  prevent  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  lid. 

There  is  thus  established  a  considerable  opening  in  the  external 
integuments,  of  a  variable  size,  which  we  try  to  cover  by  a  cutaneous 
flap  taken  from  the  neighborhood.  For  the  superior  lid,  we  generally 
try  to  take  it  from  the  temple,  and  from  the  cheek  for  the  inferior  lid. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  239, 


Fig. 


239- 


we  mark  off  a  flap  hav- 
ing the  same  form  as 
the  opening  which  it  is 
intended  to  fill  up,  only 
\  we    make    it    2     milli- 

\  metres  longer  and 

\  broader,    in    order    to 

allow  for  the  ultimate 
retraction.  This  flap, 
previously  measured 
and  marked  off,  is  dis- 
sected from  the  sub- 
jacent structures  with  as 

*  Die  Bildung  neuer  Augenlieder  (Blep/iaropZasiik),  by  J.  C.  G.  Fricke.     Ham- 
burg, 1829. 
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BLEPHAROPLASTY    (dIEFFENBACH'S    METHOD) 


much  cellular  tissue  as  possible,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it 
attached  to  its  original  position  by  a  very  large  pedicle.  It  is  then 
adapted  to  the  palpebral 
wound,  and  fixed  in  position 
by  ordinary  sutures.  To  avoid 
repetition  we  will  here  state 
that,  in  our  experience,  trans- 
plantation of  non-pediculated 
skin  flaps  from  the  arm  re- 
places in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  those  flaps  taken  from 
the  adjacent  parts.  Details 
will  be  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Blepharoplasty. 

Dieffenbach's  Method. 
— For  the  inferior  lid  Dieffen- 
bach,  in  dissecting  off  a  cu- 
taneous contraction  or  a 
cicatrix,  made  a  triangular  in- 
cision, the  base  of  the  triangle  being  turned  upwards  (see  Fig.  240, 
a,  b,  c).  This  triangular  space  he  then  filled  by  a  flap  formed  by  two 
incisions,  one  being  the  direct  prolongation  of  the  horizontal  base  of 
the  triangle,  and  the  other  parallel  with  its  external  border  (see  Fig. 
240,  b  a7,  d  e).  The  length  of  the  line,  £^/,  should  be  a  few  milli- 
metres greater  than  that  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  Any  hemorrhage 
being  arrested,  the  detached  flap  is  made  to  slide  into  the  opening 
which  it  is  intended  to  fill,  and  carefully  adapted  to  its  new  situation 
by  simple  sutures  (see  Fig.  241).  The  lips  of  the  wound  on  the  cheek 
where  the  flap  has  been  taken, 
may,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
brought  together  by  sutures, 
and  the  remainder  should  be 
allowed  to  cicatrize.  For  the 
after  treatment  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
Blepharoplasty. 

An  excellent  means  of  pre- 
venting contraction  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue,  which  may 
often  spoil  the  best  devised 
operations  for  blepharoplasty, 

<  OnsistS  in  the  temporary  occlu- 
sion of  the  lids  ao  ording  to 
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Mirault's  plan.  For  this  purpose  the  internal  margin  of  each  lid  is 
removed,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  cilia  and  lachrymal 
punctum.  Then  the  raw  surfaces  are  united  by  four  or  five  suture 
points,  which  should  pierce  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid.  This 
blepharoraphia  is  necessary  after  nearly  all  operations  for  ectropion. 


Fig.  242. 


Before  the  operation.     This  figure  represents  ectropion  of  the  inferior  lid  with  granu- 
lations sprouting  from  the  bone  of  the  orbital  margin? 

a,  The  everted  inferior  lid,  kept  everted  by  cicatricial  contraction  ;  b,  the  external  commissure 
drawn  outwards  and  downwards  so  that  it  is  "%.  centimetre  below  the  level  of  the  internal  ;  c, 
everted  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  ;  d,  granulations  arising  from  the  bone.  There  exists  a  deep 
depression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  find  bare  bone  ;  all  round  it  the  integuments  are  thinned 
and  excoriated  by  ulcerat:on. 

Fig.   243. 


.1  1",  Double  incision  freeing  the  interior  lid,  the  exter.ial  commissure,  an  1,  consequently,  the  supe- 
rior lid  from  all  adhesions  with  the  bone  ;  />/>",  the  two  lids  are  sutured  together,  their  free 
margins  having  been  made  raw  ;  cc",  the  space  left  bare  after  dissection  of  the  commissure; 
dd",  the  superior  flap  marked  off  but  not  yet  dissected  ;  e  e" ',  the  inferior  flap. 

Denonvillier's    Method.'- — It    is  begun  by  a  dissection   of  all 
1  icatlicea    and    adhesions,   so    as   to    allow   of  the    palpebral    margin 
being  restored  to  its  normal  position.     Then  the  palpebral  margins 
*  De  r  Ectropion,  th&M  <le  concours,  par  Cruveilhier.      Paris,  1866. 
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are  made  raw  and  sutured.  The  exact  amount  of  tissue  which  has 
to  be  made  up  being  thus  ascertained,  the  surgeon  marks  off  a 
flap  from  the  malar  region  and  dissects  it  from  the  point  to  the  base. 
When  the  base  is  reached,  the  incisions  are  separated,  so  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  border  of  the  wound  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  adjacent 
border  of  the  flap.  The  first  suture  is  inserted  at  the  summit  of  the 
flap ;  next,  the  most  distant  point  is  sutured,  and  finally  the  nearest 
(method  by  pivoting). 

Richet's  Method. — Richet  begins  by  freeing  the  lid  so  as  to 
restore  it  to  its  normal  position,  after  which  he  performs  occlusion. 
Lastly,  he  marks  off  flaps  ;   the  one  he  uses  to  fix  and  maintain  the  lid, 


After  the  operation.  The  lettering  of  the  flaps  is  similar  to  that  in  the  last  figure ; 
aa'a",  the  ends  of  the  threads  suturing  the  lids  turned  back  over  the  forehead,  to  which  they 
may  be  fastened  by  adhesive  plaster. 

the  other  he  shapes  inversely  to  the  former  so  that  its  contraction  may 
neutralize  that  of  the  other. 


ART.  XVI.— Blepharoplasty. 

The  destruction  of  the  lid,  either  by  gangrene,  as  after  malignant 
pustule  or  burns,  or  from  lupus  or  epithelioma,  or,  lastly,  from 
extirpation  of  tumors  of  this  region,  requires  a  plastic  operation  to 
fill  up  the  loss  of  substance  or,  sometimes,  to  completely  replace 
the  destroyed  tissue. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  we  are  always  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing transplantation  of  a  non-pediculated  flap  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
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have  succeeded  in  that  way  with  flaps  of  more  than  10  centimetres  in 
extent.*  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  in  those 
cases  where  the  skin  surrounding  the  lids  is  so  much  damaged  that  no 
flap  can  be  taken  from  it.  Again,  we  avoid  those  cicatrices  which  are 
produced  by  the  removal  of  flaps  from  the  face.  Finally,  should  the 
graft  be  unsuccessful,  we  may  repeat  the  operation ;  whilst  unsuccess- 
ful transplantation  of  a  flap  from  the  adjacent  skin  aggravates  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  seldom  admits  of  a  second  attempt. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  result,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  lid  as  possible,  especially  of  its  free  border,  and 
to  save  the  mucous  membrane  as  completely  as  may  be.  Secondly,  the 
preserved  skin  of  the  eyelid  should  be  liberated  from  the  subjacent 
tissue,  so  as  to  allow  the  easy  coaptation  of  the  two  borders  which  are 
to  be  united  by  blepharoraphia.  We  take  the  flap  from  the  fine  skin 
on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  forearm  of  the  patient,  or  of  another 
person,  which  is  preferable  in  operating  upon  infants.  The  extent  of 
the  flap  should  exceed  by  one-half  that  of  the  defect  in  the  lid.  When 
detached,  the  flap  is  laid  on  a  warm  plate,  and  every  particle  of  fat  and 
cellular  tissue  carefully  removed.  Then  we  apply  it  to  the  defect,  and 
retain  it  in  its  position  by  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures.  It  is  much 
better  that  the  flap  should  be  too  loose  or  even  in  folds  than  have  any 
tension.  The  dressing  consists  of  lint  covered  on  the  side  of  the 
flap  with  a  thick  layer  of  boracic  acid,  vaseline  ointment  and  pheni- 
cated  cotton,  kept  in  place  by  a  flannel  band  which  should  exercise  a 
moderate  compression.  The  first  dressing  is  left  unchanged  for  four  or 
five  days.  In  removing  it,  we  insert  a  large  spatula  between  the  lint 
and  the  flap,  in  order  to  retain  the  latter  in  its  place.  Half  of  the 
sutures  are  then  cut,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  removal  of  the 
second  dressing  at  the  end  of  about  three  days.  The  epidermis  of  the 
flap  is  generally  puffed  up  and  has  to  be  cut.  The  entire  flap  shrinks 
considerably  in  the  course  of  time,  hence,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  necessity  for  making  it  much  larger  in  the  first  place  than  the  loss 
of  substance  seems  to  require. 

In  view  of  the  results  we  have  thus  obtained,  it  seems  to  us  likely 
that  this  so-called  Indian  method,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  eye- 
lids by  Lefort  (1870  and  1872),  and  afterwards  by  Wolfe  (1874),  will 
become  extensively  appreciated,  and  entirely  replace  the  blepharo- 
plasty  hitherto  employed. 

Blepharoplasty  consists  in  the  transplantation   of  a  flap  taken 

from  some  adjacent  part,  to  which  it   remains   attached  by  its  base. 

Here  also  the  size  of  the  flap  to  be  transplanted  should  always  exceed 

that  of  the  opening  into  which  it  is  to  be  placed  :   for  cicatricial  con- 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Societk  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris,  27th  July,  1 88 1. 
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traction  is  prevented  from  disturbing  the  result,  and  the  part  trans- 
planted can  be  more  easily  adapted  to  the  margins  of  the  wound, 
without  giving  rise  to  tension. 

We  must  also  take  care  that  the  neighboring  skin,  after  the  coapta- 
tion, be  not  too  tense;  if  necessary,  we  must  relieve  the  tension  by 
superficial  incisions  near  the  base  of  the  flap,  removing  early  any 
sutures  which  seem  to  cause  the  tension. 

The  base  of  the  flap  should  always  be  large  enough  to  assure  the 
vitality  of  the  transplanted  skin.  The  vitality  is  moreover  influenced 
by  the  good  adaptation  of  the  raw  surface  of  the  flap  to  the  subjacent 
structures.  In  this  respect  the  dressing  of  the  parts  after  the  operation 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  bandage  should  be  so  applied  as  to 
ensure  the  close  contact  of  all  the  structures,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
flap  should  not  be  pressed  too  tightly  against  the  subjacent  bone.    The 

Fig.  245. 


chances  of  success  are  all  the  greater  the  nearer  the  transplanted  flap 
is  to  a  cutaneous  surface  in  all  respects  healthy  and  free  from  any 
inflammatory  or  cicatricial  alteration. 

Amongst  the  operations  which  may  be  employed,  we  have  already, 
in  speaking  of  ectropion,  mentioned  those  of  Fricke  and  Dieffenbach 
(PP«  575?  576).  The  method  of  the  latter,  which  consists  of  the  im- 
mediate transplantation  of  a  triangular  flap  taken  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  part  to  be  covered,  is  inconvenient,  in  so  far  as  it  leaves 
near  the  lid  a  wound  which  must  be  left  to  cicatrize  by  granulation. 
This  cicatrization  almost  invariably  drags  on  the  surrounding  structures, 
and  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  new  lid  will  be  readily  disturbed 
by  su<  h  traction. 

This  inconvenience   may  be  in  great   part  avoided  by  the  ingenious 
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method  devised  by  Burow,*    which    is   performed    in  the  following 
manner :  — 

We  begin,  as  in   DiefTenbach's  operation,  by  giving   the  palpebral 
wound  a  triangular  form  (Fig.  245,  a  b  c).    Then  the  horizontal  incision 

Fig.  246. 


Fig.  247. 


BUROW'S    METHOD UNION  OF  THE  LIFS 

OF    THE    WOUND. 


BLEPHAROPLASTY    (METHOD    OF    BLA- 

sius). 

The    flap  is  taken  from  the  forehead  above 
the  nose. 


is  prolonged  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  temple,  and  is  made  to 
form  the  base  of  another  triangle  (ade),  the  apex  of  which  is  directed 
upwards.  The  length  of  the  incision  which  serves  as  a  base  to  the 
triangle  marked  out  in  the  temporal  region  should  be  equal  to  the 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.  248 


BLEPHAROPLASTY     (BLASIUS'     METHOD). 
The   flap  is  taken   from  the   temple   and   fore- 
head. 

base  of  the  triangular  flap  of  the  lid ;  the  vertical  incisions  may  be 
shorter.  In  dealing  with  the  superior  lid,  the  apex  of  the  lateral 
triangle  should  be  made  downwards. 

*  Beschreibung  einer  neuen  Transplantalionsmethode.     Berlin,  1856. 
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The  temporal  flap,  B,  being  excised,  we  take  hold  of  the  skin  near 
the  point,  a,  and  dissect  it  sufficiently  to  make  the  cutaneous  flap, 
a  c  J,  completely  mobile.  Then  we  draw  it  inwards,  so  that  its  angle, 
d,  is  placed  at  />,  and  the  border,  a  d,  forms  the  free   margin  of  the 


Fig.  251 


Fig.  250. 


(  I 


VL/v^ — 


APPLICATION    OF   THE   SUTURES. 


inferior  lid.  In  the  same  way  we  free  the  skin  near  the  incision,  e  d, 
and  by  sutures  unite  e  a  with  c  b,  and  d  e  with  a  e,  so  as  to  skilfully 
mask  the  two  losses  of  substance. 


Fig.  252. 


Fig.  253. 


DISPLAY  I.MKM    01      I  HE    II  \l',   b. 


REMOVAL  OF    I  UMOR    FROM    INFERIOR 

LID. 


The  methods  of  Fricke,  Dieffenbach,  and  Burow  may  be  used  to 
make  good  a  loss  of  substani  e  in  the  middle  of  the  lid,  and  even  to 
replace  an   entire   lid.      For  this  latter  purpose,  Blasius*  and   Hasner 

*  Berliner  Medic,  Zeitschrift,  March,  1842. 
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d'Artha*  have  also  devised  methods  which  restore  the  lid  by  flaps  taken 
from  the  skin  of  the  forehead  or  nose.  Figures  247,  248,  249,  250, 
251,  and  252  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  these  operations,  and 
render  further  detail  unnecessary. 

Knappf  uses  a  very  ingenious  method  which  was  suggested  to  him 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  Dr.  F.  Pagenstecher  of  Heidelberg,  for  the  res- 

Fig.  254. 


BLEPHAROPLASTY    (KNAPP'S    OPERATION). 

toration  of  a  lid  which  had  been  partially  removed  for  cancer  (see 
Fig.  253).  Having  given  to  the  margins  of  the  wound  the  rectangular 
form  depicted  in  the  figure,  he  prolonged  the  horizontal  incisions 
towards  the  nose,  and  in  this  region  dissected  out  a  quadrangular  flap. 
He  then  made  two  incisions,  one  starting  from  the  external  commis- 
sure, and  dividing  the  skin  on  the  temple  ;  the  other  a  continuation  of 


Fig.  255 


BLEPHAROPLASTY. — RESTORATION   OF   THE 
INTERNAL  ANGLE   OF  THE   LIDS. 


INSERTION    OF   THE   SUTURES. 


the  primary  inferior  horizontal  incision  on  the  cheek;  the  extremities 
of  these  two  incisions  slightly  diverging  from  each  other. 

He  thus   formed  an   elongated   flap,  which   widened  considerably 
towards  its  base;  this  flap  was  detached  from  the  subjacent   tissue  and 

*  Enlwurf  einer  Anatomischen  Begruendung  der  Augenheilkunde .     Prague,  1847, 
;p.  182.  f  Archiv  filr  Ophthalmologie,  1867,  xiii,  p.  182. 
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united  by  its  vertical  border  to  the  vertical  border  of  the  internal  flap. 
The  two  flaps  when  made  tense  perfectly  covered  the  loss  of  substance. 
They  were  carefully  united  by  several  sutures,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  254. 

When  we  require  to  restore  a  loss  of  substance,  involving  the  com- 
missures of  the  palpebral  fissure,  we  may  use  the  following  methods 
of  operation  suggested  by  Hasner  d'Artha:  In  the  usual  manner  we 
make  two  elliptical  incisions  round  the  diseased  part,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  255,  a.  We  then  take  from  the  integument  of  the  nose  a  flap 
whose  base  should  be  about  6  millimetres  from  the  internal  extremity 
of  the  wound.  This  flap  ends  in  a  bifurcation  similar  to  the  angle 
itself. 

Having  cut  the  bridge  of  the  flap,  b,  and  detached  it  down  to  its 
base  from  the  subjacent  tissue,  we  fix  it  in  its  new  position  by  means 
of  sutures  (Fig.  256).  In  order  to  cover  as  completely  as  possible  the 
wound  left  by  the  dissection  of  the  flap,  we  draw  downwards  and 
inwards  the  flap  formed  by  the  divided  bridge. 


Fig.  257. 


Fig.  258. 
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ULEPHAROPLASTY. — REPAIR  OF  THE  EXTER- 
NAL  ANGLE  OF   THE   LIDS. 


INSERTION   OF   THE   SUTURES. 


In  dealing  with  the  external  commissure,  we  proceed  in  a  perfectly 
similar  manner,  only  we  take  the  flap  from  the  temporal  region  (see 
Figs.  257  and  558). 


ART.  XVIL- 


Drooping  of  the  Superior  Eyelid, 
Ptosis. 


Inability  to  raise  the  tipper  eyelid  is  called  ptosis,  and  this  want  of 
power  is  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the  degree  of  the  affection. 

Tli is  condition  may  be  a  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  levator 
palpebrae  superioris  muscle  (paralysis  of  the  third  pair;  p.  482)]  m 
which  case  it  should  be  treated  by  the  remedies  generally  used  in 
paralysis,  especially  by  electricity.  Paralytic  ptosis  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  surgical  interfered  e  only  when  there  is  no  longer  room  to  hope 
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for  the  re-establishment  of  the  innervation,  and  when  the  disease  is  in 
a  state  of  stability  perfectly  characteristic. 

Again,  ptosis  results  when  the  eyelid  becomes  too  heavy,  from 
superabundance  of  skin,  chronic  inflammation  or  granulations,  or  when 
the  levator  palpebral  have  been  implicated  by  wounds  and  suppuration. 
Finally,  it  exists  congenitally  when  the  levator  muscle  is  defective  or 
absent;  this  condition  is  often  accompanied  by  defect  of  the  superior 
rectus  and  other  muscles  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

When  there  exists  simply  an  excess  of  the  integument  forming  a 
fold,  we  may  remedy  it  by  excision.  The  same  operation  may  be 
applied  to  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  skin  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  as  occurs  in  old  people,  or  after  chronic  palpebral 
affections  with  congestion  of  the  tissues. 

With  von  Graefe's  forceps  we  then  take  hold  of  a  horizontal  fold 
of  the  integuments  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  droop  of  the  lid 
disappear  when  the  patient  looks  straight  before  him,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  make  it  of  such  a  size  as  will  interfere  with  the  shutting 
of  the  eyelids.  This  fold  is  excised  and  the  wound  is  united  by  a  few 
points  of  suture. 

The  existence  of  deficiency  of  the  levator  muscle  is  best  recognized 
when  the  patient  looks  downwards,  the  separation  between  the  lids 
being  then  equal  on  both  sides.  In  those  cases  excision  of  a  cutaneous 
fold  would  be  injurious;  for  them  von  Graefe  has  recommended  an 
operation  which  tends  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  resistance 
which  the  levator  meets  in  the  contractions  of  its  antagonist,  the 
orbicularis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  action  of  the  levator 
by  bringing  its  insertion  nearer  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lid. 

This  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  We  make  a 
horizontal  incision  in  the  skin  of  the  superior  eyelid,  at  5  millimetres 
from  its  free  margin,  from  one  commissure  to  the  other.  We  then 
separate  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  drawing  the  one  firmly  upwards,  the 
other  downwards,  and  lightly  dissect  the  adjacent  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  orbicular  muscle  is  thus  laid  bare,  and  of  it  we  lift  up  with 
toothed  forceps  a  piece  8  or  10  millimetres  broad,  which  we  excise 
with  curved  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  subjacent  aponeu- 
rosis. Immediately  after  the  excision  of  the  orbicularis,  we  unite  the 
edges  of  the  wound  by  two  or  three  sutures,  which  should  include  the 
margins  of  the  muscular  wound  as  well  as  those  of  the  cutaneous. 

These  sutures  may  be  inserted  as  follows :  The  needle  is  first 
introduced  into  the  lower  lip  of  the  cutaneous  wound,  and  then  the 
inferior  lip  of  the  muscular  wound  is  lifted  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
the  needle  is  run  deeply  into  it. 

Next,  the  superior  lip  of  the  muscular  wound  is  taken  with  the  for- 
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ceps,  and  the  needle  is  run  through  it  from  within  outwards,  and  then 
through  the  superior  lip  of  the  cutaneous  wound.  Finally,  the  suture 
is  made  fast.  Three  such  sutures  are  generally  found  to  be  sufficient, 
but,  if  necessary,  the  cutaneous  wound  may  be  closed  by  a  few  addi- 
tional ones. 

When  the  action  of  the  levator  muscle  is  entirely  wanting,  it  may  be 
replaced  by  that  of  the  frontal  muscle,  by  a  cicatricial  union  between 
it  and  the  eyelid — a  procedure  originated  by  Dransart*  and  Pagen- 
stecher.f  To  do  this  by  means  of  a  simple  ligature,  including  also  the 
palpebral  skin,  should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  deformity  caused 
by  the  scar.  It  is  better  to  make  subcutaneous  ligature  by  means  of  a 
silk  thread  furnished  with  needles  at  each  extremity.  One  of  them  is 
introduced  near  the  ciliary  margin,  following  the  tarsus,  and  emerging 
i  centimetre  above  the  eyebrow ;  the  other  is  inserted  in  the  same 
way,  parallel  to  the  first,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  5  millimetres. 
By  making- traction  upon  the  two  extremities  of  the  thread,  the  eyelid 
may  be  raised  as  required — somewhat  higher  than  the  lid  of  the 
opposite  eye,  and  the  ligature  closed  over  a  roll  of  kid.  Two  or  three 
of  these  ligatures  may  be  inserted  according  to  the  size  of  the  lid. 
Before  inserting  the  ligatures,  de  WeckerJ  makes  a  horizontal  incision, 
or  even  an  oval  excision  of  the  skin,  and  removes  part  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  as  in  the  operation  of  von  Graefe,  which  we  have  just  described. 

In  some  very  severe  cases,  we  have  obtained  excellent  results^  by 
dissecting  the  palpebral  skin  up  to  the  superciliary  muscle,  after  having 
made  a  horizontal  incision  across  the  lid  at  a  distance  of  1  centimetre 
from  its  margin,  and  two  vertical  ones  extending  from  the  extremities 
of  the  first  upwards  to  the  extremities  of  the  eyebrow.  This  cutaneous 
flap  being  turned  up  to  the  forehead,  three  cat-gut  ligatures  are  suc- 
cessively introduced  from  above  downwards,  at  a  distance  of  1  centi- 
metre apart,  under  the  superciliary  and  orbicular  muscles,  the  needle 
being  guided  over  the  cartilage,  and  brought  out  near  the  ciliary 
margin.  In  closing  these  ligatures,  they  may  be  tightened  so  as  to 
raise  the  lid  as  required,  and  the  ends  cut  off  close  to  the  knots.  The 
cutaneous   flap    is   then    put    in  ].,,.  2-() 

place,  and  united  to  the  ciliary 
margin  by  several  points  of 
suture.  The  dressing  is  the 
same  as  for  plastic  operation. 

Should    no    operation   be  ad-  PTOSIS  i"i 

•  Bullet.  .)/,-,/.  du  Aron/.,  Juin,  1880.     Ann  <COcul.%  Juillct,  .  1882. 

t  Transactions  of  the  International  Med,  Congr,tp.  180.     London,  iSSi. 

X  Ann. 

4  Rev.  Gin.  <fOphthalm.t  p.  39,  1883;  and  p.  248,  1885. 
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missible,  the  lid  may  be  lifted   and    maintained  in   place  by  small 
ptosis  forceps  (Fig.  259). 


ART.  XVIIL— Traumatic  Lesions  of  the  Lids. 

Incised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  eyebrows  and  lids  vary  in  their 
gravity  according  to  their  situation  'and  extent.  A  horizontal  incised 
wound,  which  does  not  extend  down  to  the  conjunctiva,  usually  heals 
very  rapidly  without  disfiguring  the  patient,  unless,  indeed,  the  levator 
muscle  has  been  divided,  in  which  case  there  will  be  extreme  ptosis. 

Superficial  wounds  in  the  vertical  direction,  when  they  do  not 
involve  the  palpebral  margin,  are  free  from  danger.  When  the  injury 
extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
simultaneous  injury  of  the  eyeball,  or  the  ulterior  formation  of  a 
symblepharon. 

Ruptures  of  the  lid  may,  moreover,  end  in  suppuration,  and  thereby 
cause  deformity  from  the  irregular  cicatrization.  When  the  lesion  has 
involved  the  supraorbital  nerve,  blindness  of  the  corresponding  eye  has 
been  known  to  occur. 

The  treatment  of  all  such  injuries  requires  often  the  greatest  care. 
A  simple  wound  produced  by  a  sharp  instrument  may  be  united  by  a 
suture.  In  dealing  with  a  torn  lid,  the  wound  must  be  carefully 
cleansed,  all  lacerated  tissue  removed,  and  the  edges  drawn  as  carefully 
together  as  possible  by  one  or  several  sutures.  In  all  these  cases  the 
best  dressing  is  a  compress  and  bandage. 

In  stings  inflicted  by  wasps,  bees,  and  other  insects,  we  sometimes 
have  considerable  swelling  and  irritation.  If  the  sting  of  the  insect 
remain  in  the  wound,  we  must  try  to  extract  it,  after  which  the  lid 
may  be  anointed  with  olive  oil,  and  protected  with  a  compress  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  malignant  pustule  (p.  544). 

Deep  burns  of  the  lids  are  often  dangerous  from  the  cicatricial  con- 
traction, which  may  become  the  origin  of  severe  ectropion. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  such  a  result  is  to  close  the  eyelids 
at  once  by  suture,  and  to  use  a  skin  graft,  in  order  to  obtain  a  favor- 
able cicatrization. 
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ART.  XIX. — Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Lids. 
Coloboma  and  Epicanthus. 

1.  By  coloboma  is  meant  a  fissure  of  the  lids,  which  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  confined  to  one  lid,  but  sometimes  involves  both.  This 
fissure  is  often  combined  with  other  anomalies  of  a  similar  nature, 
such  as  harelip  and  cleft  palate,  etc.  In  treating  coloboma  of  the  lids, 
we  make  raw  the  margins  and  very  carefully  draw  them  together  by 
sutures,  one  of  which  at  least  should  pierce  the  cartilage. 

2.  Epicanthus,  a  congenital  anomaly  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
fold  of  skin  covering  the  internal  angles  of  the  palpebral  fissures,  is 
often  complicated  with  a  flattening  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  space  which  separates  the  internal  angles  of  the 
eyes.  Along  with  epicanthus  we  often  have  microphthalmos  (some- 
times only  apparent  and  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  palpebral 
fissure),  drooping  of  the  superior  lid,  strabismus,  and  affections  of  the 
lachrymal  passages. 

The  operation  for  epicanthus  has  for  its  object  the  contraction  of 
the  skin  which  separates  the  two  internal  angles.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  perform  this  operation  in  the  first  years  of  life,  for  the  contraction 
often  takes  place  spontaneously,  and  the  fold  of  skin  disappears  as  the 
nose  becomes  more  prominent.  Still,  if  this  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  deformity  is  so  very  obvious  as  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
patient,  we  must  operate,  removing  an  oval  and  vertical  piece  of  skin 
from  the  back  of  the  nose.  This  operation  is  applicable  when  the 
epicanthus  affects  both  eyes,  and  is  performed  as  follows  :  — 

To  determine  the  amount  of  skin  which  must  be  removed,  we  pinch 
up,  either  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  pair  of  ectropion  forceps,  a  fold 
of  skin  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  epicanthus  disappear,  and  then 
draw  an  ink  mark  round  the  base  of  the  fold.  Having  done  so,  we 
may  immediately  insert  the  sutures  which  will  be  required  to  unite  the 
lips  of  the  wound  after  the  excision  of  the  cutaneous  flap.  In  this 
excision,  which  is  best  made  with  a  sharp  bistoury,  we  must  carefully 
dissect  the  angles  of  the  wound,  so  that  its  margins  may  be  brought 
together  without  difficulty. 

When  epicanthus  is  present  only  on  one  side,  we  make  the  incision 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  nose. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE    LACHRYMAL  PASSAGES. 

ART.  I. — Anomalies  of  the  Puncta  Lachrymalia 
and  Canaliculi. 

The  anomalies  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  are  chiefly  displacement, 
contraction,  and  obliteration.  Such  anomalies  prevent  these  organs 
from  performing  their  proper  functions,  and  occasion  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  degree  of  lachrymation,  or  irritation  and  even  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tears. 

The  lachrymal  punctum  may  be  displaced  in  a  twofold  direction. 
We  may  find  it  displaced  outwards,  as  in  cases  of  eversion  of  the  pal- 
pebral margin,  or  we  may  find  it  separated  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  eyeball.  The  causes  of  eversion  are  the  same  as  those  of 
ectropion  ;  the  causes  of  separation  are  swelling  of  the 
caruncle  or  thickening  of  the  lid  and  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva. 

Obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  puncta  may  be  due  to 
their  deviation,  to  burns,  ulcers,  or  injuries  involving 
the  puncta  or  the  surrounding  tissue.     It  may  also  be 
due  to  various  forms  of  conjunctivitis  or  blepharitis. 
n      Contraction  or  obliteration  of  the  canaliculi  may  also 
I  V    be  attributed  to   the   extension  of  some  inflammatory 

condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  to  burns  or  wounds  in 
their  neighborhood,  or  again  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  (cilia,  calcareous  concretions,  filiform  fungi). 

Treatment. — When  the  anomalies  just  described 
are  the  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  it  be- 
comes necessary  above  all  to  establish  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  tears.  A  simple  stricture  of  the  canaliculi 
can  always  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  fine  conical 
But  the  greatest  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  rupture 
of  the  mucous  lining,  which,  in  cicatrizing,  would  add  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  passage.  Further  dilatation  may  be  attained  by  means 
of  probes  successively  increasing  in  diameter,  or  by  a  small  instrument 
with  movable  branches  (dilator  of  Bowman  or  Desmarres,  Fig.  260) 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  Should  complete  and  lasting  permea- 
bility not  be  obtained  by  these  means,  the  puncta  and  duct  must  be 
divided  as  first  taught  by  Bowman.* 

This  operation  is  very  simple.    Bowman  performed  it  with  a  narrow- 
pointed  bistoury  and  a  small  grooved  director.     The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  used  these  instruments:  Applying  one  finger  of 
the  left  hand  to  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  the  inferior  lid  is  drawn 
*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  185 1,  v,  xxxiv,  p.  337. 
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towards  the  temple  ;  the  palpebral  margin  is  thus  made  to  assume  a 
perfectly  horizontal  position.  Another  finger  of  the  same  hand  is 
placed  in  the  internal  angle  beneath  the  canaliculus  so  as  slightly  to 
evert  it.  The  grooved  director  can  then  be  easily  introduced 
with  the  right  hand  into  the  passage  and  pushed  forwards  Fir"  26l> 
till  it  reaches  the  sac.  This  having  been  done,  the  sound  is 
kept  by  the  thumb  and  index  of  the  left  hand  in  the  horizontal 
position,  so  that  the  canal  may  be  straightened  and  made 
tense.  The  bistoury  is  then  pushed  along  the  groove  and 
the  canal  is  divided. 

The  operation  thus  performed  is,  however,  much  too  long, 
and  presents  some  difficulties,  especially  if  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  timid  patient  who  contracts  the  orbicularis  muscle,  or 
if  we  are  short  of  assistance.  It  may  happen  that,  just  at  the 
moment  at  which  we  pass  the  sound  from  one  hand  into  the 
other,  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the  patient  may  cause 
the  sound  to  slip  out  of  the  canal,  and  the  whole  operation 
has  to  be  begun  again.  On  this  account  it  is  better  to  use  a 
small  dacryotome  (Fig.  261),  in  which  both  sound  and 
bistoury  are  combined.  It  is  introduced  into  the  inferior  canal 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sound  just  mentioned;  then,  by 
pressing  the  extremity  of  the  instrument,  the  small  knife  which 
it  contains  (b)  glides  forwards.  This  little  instrument,  so 
easily  managed,  is  still  used  by  us  in  operations  on  such  patients 
as  are  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  any  cutting  instrument. 

We  may  also  perform  this  small  operation  with  a  pair  of 
very  sharp  scissors,  the  points  of  which  have  been  rounded 
off  to  prevent  their  piercing  the  mucous  membrane  while 
b^ing  used.  One  of  the  branches,  purposely  made  thinner 
than  the  other,  should  be  introduced  into  the  canal  in  the 
same  way  as  the  probe,  and  then,  whilst  the  lid  is  stretched 
by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  two  branches  are  brought 
rapidly  together  and  the  canal  is  incised  with  a  single  stroke. 
The  best  way  is  to  use  the  small  probe-pointed  knife  devised 
by  Weber  (  Fig.  262).  The  rounded  extremity  is  made  to 
slide  into  the  canal,  which  is  divided  by  raising  the  handle  of  the 
knife.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory  result,  slight  downward  traction 
should  be  made  on  the  canal 

— that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  Vu'--  262. 

drawn  in  the  direction  oppo-    _== 
site  to  the  movement  of  the      , 
knife. 

In    cases   where   the  eversion  of  the  punctum  is   inconsiderable,  the 
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canal  need  not  be  divided  in  its  entire  length  ;  a  small  incision  about 
2  millimetres  often  suffices  to  cure  the  lachrymation. 

If  some  difficulty  be  experienced  in  introducing  the  blunt  point  of 
the  scissors,  of  the  knife,  or  of  the  director,  into  the  opening  of  the 
duct,  which  is  sometimes  very  much  contracted,  the  orifice  should  be 
previously  dilated  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  conical  style,  which 
should  be  pushed  into  the  canal  for  a  certain  length  and  then  rotated 
several  times  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 

Whatever  be  the  method  which  we  employ  to  divide  the  lach- 
rymal passage,  we  must  be  careful  to  divide  the  mucous  membrane 
only  to  the  same  extent  as  we  divide  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
canaliculus. 

If  this  precaution  be  not  observed,  we  may  produce  a  cicatricial 
contraction  which  will  forever  obliterate  the  passage.  We  must 
also  divide  the  canal  so  as  to  leave  the  artificial  opening1  as  far  as 
possible  turned  inwards — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  eyeball.  This 
is  easily  accomplished  by  everting  the  eyelid  in  the  manner  we 
have  just  described,  and  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards 
the  eye. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  thickening  of  the  lid  and  the 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  so  great  as  to  keep  the  parts  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  eye,  that,  even  after  careful  probing,  the  canal 
remains  everted,  and  the  tears  which  cannot  flow  through  it  still  escape 
over  the  cheek,  we  must  adopt  Critchett's  method.*  This  surgeon 
recommended  that,  in  these  cases,  a  piece  of  the  posterior  wall  be  taken 
hold  of  and  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  By  so  doing  we  obtain  a 
triple  benefit :  the  canal  is  drawn  more  towards  the  caruncle,  the 
passage  of  the  tears  into  the  sac  is  rendered  easier  and  the  reunion  of 
the  various  structures  is  prevented. 

When  the  lachrymal  punctum  is  closed  the  treatment  is  more 
complicated.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  discover  the  orifice,  which,  however,  should  be  carefully 
looked  for,  if  necessary  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens.  If  it  be 
found,  we  can,  as  a  rule,  introduce  a  very  fine  probe.  If  we  do  not 
succeed,  we  should,  following  Juengken,  remove  with  scissors  the  por- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  canaliculus,  and  search  in  the 
wound  for  the  opening  by  which  to  introduce  the  probe.  According 
to  Bowman,  there  is  less  risk  of  the  opening  again  closing  if  the 
incision  be  made  obliquely. 

When  the  canaliculus  has  been  converted  into  a  permanent  groove, 
if  the  tears  still  escape  over  the  cheek,  we  must  look  for  some  obstruc- 
tion at  a  more  remote  point  of  the  lachrymal  passage.    This  obstruction 
*  Lemons  sur  les  Maladies  de  V Appareil  Lacrymal  [Ann.  dy  Ocu/.,  t.  li,  p.  79). 
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Fig.  263. 


is  sometimes  situated  near  the  internal  extremity  of  the  canaliculus  at 
the  point  where  it  opens  into  the  sac.  In  that  case,  as 
soon  as  the  probe  arrives  at  the  contraction,  there  is 
the  sensation  of  an  elastic  resistance,  and.  on  pushing  it 
still  farther,  we  see  the  external  integuments  in  the 
neighborhood  moving  with  the  probe.  Then  we  intro- 
duce a  small  hollow  probe,  enclosing  a  trochar  (Fig.  263) 
into  the  lachrymal  canal.  As  soon  as  the  constriction 
is  reached,  we  push  forward  the  point  of  the  trochar,  at 
the  same  time  making  the  skin  tense  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  thus  enter  the  sac.  Having  removed 
the  obstacle,  we  withdraw  the  trochar,  and  prevent  the 
occlusion  of  the  opening  by  introducing  a  fine  probe. 

If  the  careful  and  persistent  introduction  of  the  probe 
is  a  matter  of  too  great  difficulty,  or  does  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  we  divide  the  canaliculus  and  enlarge  its 
opening  into  the  sac,  thus  securing  a  permanent  com- 
munication between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lachrymal 
sac. 

After  each  exploration  or  operation  of  the  lachrymal 
passage,  we  make  a  careful  injection  of  tepid  water,  or 
a  weak  solution  of  borax,  by  means  of  a  very  small  syr- 
inge (modification  of  Anel's).  It  is  necessary  to  insert 
the  nozzle  as  far  as  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  to  make  very 
slight  pressure  while  injecting  the  liquid,  which,  if  the 
head  of  the  patient  be  depressed  forward,  flows  out 
through  the  corresponding  nostril,  thus  proving  the  per- 
meability of  the  entire  lachrymal  apparatus. 

For  ourselves,  we  desire  to  see  the  indiscriminate  habit 
of  dividing  the  canaliculus  in  all  cases  of  epiphora 
abandoned,  inasmuch  as  we  consider  it  useless  and  inju- 
rious. Whenever  we  can  introduce  a  fine  probe  into  the  lachrymal  sac, 
and  an  injected  liquid  flows  freely  through  the  nostril,  it  is  sufficient 
to  renew  these  proceedings  several  times  to  obtain  a  cure.  Even  when 
the  exploration  of  the  nasal  canal  (vide  infra)  requires  the  introduction 
of  a  probe,  the  division  of  the  canaliculus  may  be  avoided  ;  and  in 
those  cases  where  the  division  of  the  canaliculus  seems  indispensable, 
the  probes  and  the  syringe  ought  to  be  introduced  near  the  sac,  in 
order  to  allow  the  punctum  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  canaliculus  to 
cicatrize,  and  so  recover  their  normal  functions. 
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ART.  II.— Catarrh  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac  and  of 
the  Nasal  Canal.     Blennorrhoea. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  this  disease  develops  very  slowly  and 
in  a  very  insidious  manner.  The  patients  at  first  notice  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  degree  of  lachrymation,  which  increases  when  they  are 
exposed  to  cold  or  moisture,  or  to  the  action  of  any  irritant.  Soon  the 
region  of  the  lachrymal  sac  becomes  slightly  swollen,  and  if  it  be  gently 
pressed  a  mucous  or  serous  liquid  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg 
emerges  from  the  puncta.  In  other  cases,  the  liquid  on  pressure  passes 
down  into  the  nose.  In  the  first  case,  the  liquid  lodging  in  the  cul- 
de-sac  of  the  conjunctiva  is  a  frequent  cause  of  conjunctivitis  or 
blepharitis. 

The  quantity  of  the  abnormal  secretion  due  to  the  catarrhal  swelling 
of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  irritation. 

The  products  of  secretion  lead  by  slow  degrees  to  a  distention  of  the 
sac,  which  may  be  sufficiently  great  to  form  a  tumor  large  enough  to 
be  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient  (hernia  of  the  lachrymal 
sac).  As  long  as  the  distention  of  the  sac  is  not  considerable,  the 
disease  may  pass  off  spontaneously.  Should  this  distention  have  super- 
vened, spontaneous  cure  is  still  possible  after  acute  phlegmon  {vide 
infra). 

Etiology. — Catarrh  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  often  caused  by  an 
inflammation,  either  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  or  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  ;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  constriction  of  the  nasal 
duct  or  canaliculus.  Lastly,  in  many  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
idiopathic,  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  natural  narrowness  of  the  lachry- 
mal passages,  which  sometimes  coincides  with  pronounced  flattening 
of  the  back  of  the  nose,  sometimes  with  an  abrupt  projection  of  the 
nasal  bones. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  for  treatment  is  to  overcome  the 
catarrhal  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  lids, 
when  it  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  inject  water  into  the  nostrils,  or,  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  to  use  nasal  douches  of  salted  or  chlorated 
water,  at  the  same  time  adopting  such  general  treatment  as  will 
overcome  any  tendency  of  the  patient  to  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membranes. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lachrymation  may  have 
caused  some  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  irritation  in  turn 
will  hinder  the  cure  of  the  lachrymation.  Hence,  our  next  indication, 
not  less  important  than  the  first,  is  to  re-establish  the  permeability  of 
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the  lachrymal  passages,   and   thereby   prevent   the  stagnation  of  the 
liquids. 

For  this  purpose,  after  dilating  the  lachrymal  duct,  we  make  use  of 
injections  as  described  in  the  preceding  article.  If  the  injected  liquid 
flows  freely  through  the  nostril,  the  treatment  should  be  continued 
with  weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  the  patient  advised  to  press  upon  the  sac  with  his  finger  from  time 
to  time.  If  the  liquid  does  not  pass,  or  passes  with  difficulty  drop  by 
drop,  we  introduce  an  olivary  sound,  not  too  fine  (Bowman's  No.  2), 
into  the  duct,  without  previously  dividing  it,  and  thence  through  the 
sac  and  into  the  nasal  canal.  This,  with  the  addition  of  injections, 
will  succeed  when  there  is  only  a  moderate  degree  of  general  swelling, 
or  slight  isolated  strictures.  But  should  the  first  introduction  of  the 
probe  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  considerable  contraction,  which 
is  likely  to  require  its  prolonged  use  or  other  treatment,  we  pass 
immediately  to  a  method  which  Bowman  has  described  in  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports  for  October,  1857. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  We  begin  by  opening  the  inferior  lachry- 
mal passage,  as  has  been  described  in  p.  600.  The  communication 
once  established,  we  can  easily  empty  the  sac  by  external  pressure,  and 
thus  prevent  the  accumulation  of  matter. 

To  penetrate  the  nasal  canal,  we  select  one  of  the  finer  numbers  of 
Bowman's  series  of  probes.  There  are  six  sizes  in  the  series.  These 
probes,  made  of  malleable  silver,  are  of  different  diameters,  No.  1 
being  about  the  thickness  of  a  strong  horse  hair,  whilst  No.  6  is  nearly 
a  millimetre  in  diameter.  We  prefer  to  use  probes  with  an  olivary 
point,  for  they  seem  to  enter  more  easily,  and  are  less  liable  to  tear 
the  mucous  membrance  or  to  make  a  false  passage.  The  probe  which 
we  are  about  to  use  may  be  bent  into  a  curve,  as  it  then  follows  the 
course  of  the  passages  more  easily.  The  introduction  of  the  probe 
by  the  inferior  canaliculus  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

With  the  left  hand  the  inferior  palpebral  margin  is  drawn  outwards, 
then  the  probe  is  introduced  into  the  opened  canaliculus,  along  which 
it  is  made  to  glide  gently  towards  the  lachrymal  sac,  its  extremity  being 
directed  inwards  and  slightly  upwards.  In  this  way  the  probe  is 
advanced,  without  interruption,  till  its  progress  is  arrested  by  a  firm 
structure.  Having  arrived  at  this  point,  the  direction  must  be  com- 
pletely changed.  Keeping  the  extremity  in  the  sac,  we  give  to  the 
probe  a  circular  movement,  only  stopping  when  it  is  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  nasal  canal.  At  the  same  time,  we  always  keep  close  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  sac,  along  which  it  should  be  made  to  glide  into 
the  (anal. 

In   the   majority   of  cases,    if  the   rules  just    described   have    been 
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carefully  observed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  entering  it.  Still,  if  the 
membrane  be  greatly  swollen,  the  probe  may  be  caught  in  the  orifice. 
The  exercise  of  any  force  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  these  manipu- 
lations. Whenever  the  probe  meets  an  obstacle,  it  must  be  slightly 
withdrawn,  and  again  pushed  gently  forwards  in  a  fresh  direction, 
until  we  feel  it  sliding  gently  into  the  opening. 

If  these  precautions  are  not  attended  to,  we  run  the  risk  of  irritating 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  even  of  perforating  it  and  of  making  a  false 
passage.  If,  notwithstanding  all  our  care  and  patience  in  these  deli- 
cate manipulations,  we  do  not  succeed  in  finding  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  it  is  better  to  give  up  all  attempts  for  the  time  being,  and  to 
repeat  them  next  day. 

When  we  have  once  entered  the  duct,  we  require  only  to  push  the 
instrument  from  above  downwards,  gradually  increasing  the  pressure 
if  we  experience  any  resistance,  but  avoiding  any  deviation  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  Most  frequently  the  obstacle  is  overcome  without 
difficulty  when  it  consists  only  of  a  moderate  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  even  of  a  slight  cicatricial  contraction. 

When  we  are  stopped  by  a  constriction,  it  is  well  to  withdraw  the 
probe  for  a  short  distance  and  to  push  it  in  again,  endeavoring  to 
remove  the  obstacle  by  continuous  and  steady  pressure.  The  probe 
first  introduced  is  of  moderate  size  (No.  2  or  3  of  Bowman)  ;  but 
when  the  contraction  is  great  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
No.  1. 

When  we  wish  to  catheterize  the  nasal  canal  by  Weber's*  method, 
that  is,  by  introducing  the  probe  by  the  superior  canaliculus,  we  use 
Weber's  knife  (Fig.  262)  to  open  it.  The  small  rounded  point  of  the 
knife  is  introduced  into  the  superior  lachrymal  punctum,  whilst  we 
draw  the  internal  angle  with  the  left  hand  upwards,  and  turn  the  pal- 
pebral margin  slightly  outwards.  The  small  knife  is  then  made  to 
enter  the  sac,  and  the  canaliculus  is  divided  by  lowering  the  handle. 

If  we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  divide  the  internal  palpebral  ligament, 
a  proceeding  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  probes,  we 
make  the  blunt  point  of  Weber's  knife  slide  along  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  sac  behind  the  ligament,  then,  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  for- 
wards and  pressing  it  against  the  ligament,  we  divide  it  by  a  single 
sweep  of  the  knife  from  behind  forwards. 

Weber  also  uses  special  probes ;  these  are  elastic  bougies,  and  the 
smallest  corresponds  with  Bowman's  No.  5.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in 
introducing  the  finest  at  the  first  attempt,  he  uses  a  narrower  conical 
probe  to  break  up  the  constriction  (Fig.  265). 

Otto    Becker   has   shown    that    we   can    introduce    probes  without 
*  See  Archivfur  Ophthal     1 86 1 . 
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previous  division,  even  using  those  of  considerable  size  with  conical 
extremities. 

Whatever  procedure  be  employed,  it  is  well  to  inject  afterwards 
cold  water  into  the  sac  and  canal.  In  case  the  injected  fluid  does  not 
pass   through*   the   nose    it    is   necessary   to   use    hollow   sounds,    to 


Fig.  264. 


PROBING   THE   NASAL   DUCT    (BOWMAN'S    METHOD). 

which  we  can  adapt  a  caoutchouc  bag  or  a  small  syringe  filled  with 
water.  Having  introduced  the  sound  into  the  canal,  we  apply  the 
small  bag,  and  make  the  water  pass  through  the  sound,  which  is  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  canal  and  sac.     We  may  also  use  injections  of 

Fig.  265. 


WEBBS  S    SOUND. 

tepid  water  or  antiseptic  solution  to  cleanse  the  nasal  canal  and  diminish 
the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
also  inject  astringent  lotions,  such  as  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  of  copper.  During  the  injection  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
bend  the  head  a  little  forwards,  so  that  the  liquid  which  comes  into 
the  nasal  cavity  may  escape  by  the  nostrils. 
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The  sounding  of  the  nasal  duct  should  be  continued  till  its  perme- 
ability is  re-established.  Although  the  inflammation  is  arrested,  and 
the  tears  resume  their  regular  course,  and  the  patient  experiences  great 
relief,  we  should  not  all  at  once  discontinue  the  treatment,  but  increase 
the  length  of  time  between  the  successive  introductions  of  the  probes, 
and  thus  overcome  any  tendency  to  relapse,  which  is  only  too  frequent 
in  such  cases.  Usually  we  do  not  employ  any  larger  probes  than 
Bowman's  No.  3  or  4. 

For  patients  who  cannot  come  sufficiently  often  to  consultation,  and 
with  whom  the  insertion  of  a  probe  for  a  few  minutes  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficient,  we,  as  a  rule,  leave  the  probes  in  position  for  several  days. 
In  such  cases  we  use  small  probes  with  olivary  ends,  with  the  other 
extremity  curved  at  a  right  angle  and  made  very  thin,  so  that  it  can 
rest  in  the  inferior  canaliculus.  If  its  contact  irritates  the  conjunctiva, 
we  bend  its  extremity  at  an  acute  angle  over  the  skin  of  the  commis- 
sure. Bowman,  Critchett  and  Schweigger  have  used  similar  sounds, 
and  have  been  satisfied  with  this  permanent  dilatation.  Still,  if  we 
seem  to  be  long  in  accomplishing  our  purpose,  we  try  for  a  few  days 
the  introduction  of  Bowman's  or  Weber's  largest  sounds,  and  continue 
their  use  according  to  the  effect  produced. 

Sometimes  a  continuation  of  the  lachrymation  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  caruncle,  which  may  easily  be  reduced  by  a  partial 
excision.  At  other  times  we  treat  the  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  injecting  astringents  into  the  nasal  duct,  and  by  injecting 
nitrate  of  silver  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
it  is  true,  we  can  easily  pass  sounds  into  the  canal,  but  neither  the 
tears  nor  any  liquids  injected  by  the  hollow  sound  escape  into  the 
nasal  cavities.  We  must  then  look  for  an  obstruction  at  the  inferior 
opening  of  the  duct.  To  remove  it  we  introduce  a  grooved  sound  as 
deeply  into  the  canal  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  this  sound  we  guide 
a  very  narrow-pointed  knife  down  to  the  obstacle,  which  we  divide. 
We  then  at  regular  intervals  during  the  first  few  days  wash  out  the 
duct  by  injections. 

Special  attention  must  also  be  given  to  any  change  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  sac. 

When,  for  example,  the  sac  has  been  much  dilated  and  the  walls 
thinned  and  distended  by  the  long  retention  of  accumulated  fluids,  it 
often  happens  that,  after  the  obstruction  of  the  canal  has  been  over- 
come, the  sac,  from  the  relaxed  and  dilated  condition  of  the  walls, 
does  not  regain  its  normal  dimensions  ;  such  dilatation  may  seriously 
impede  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

In  such  cases,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  empty  the  sac 
frequently  by  pressing  on  it  with  the  finger,  compressing  it  as  often 
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and  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  prevent  its  filling  again.  To  prevent  its 
repletion  during  the  night,  we  may  have  recourse  to  pressure  kept  up 
by  means  of  compresses  kept  in  position  either  by  adhesive  plaster  or 
a  bandage.  We  never  follow  Bowman's  advice,  viz.,  to  remove  by 
dissection  a  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac,  nor  Critchett's, 
who  makes  a  large  opening  into  the  sac,  and  applies  potash  to  its 
interior,  thereby  destroying  it  considerably,  without  damaging  the  skin. 

Weber,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  tears  from  entering  the 
sac  for  some  time,  causes  a  temporary  e version  of  the  inferior  lachrymal 
canal  by  means  of  a  small  ligature,  in  which  he  encloses  the  lachrymal 
punctum  and  a  small  fold  of  the  external  skin.  The  faradic  current 
applied  to  the  orbicular  muscle  also  hastens  the  return  of  the  sac  to  its 
former  dimensions. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  a  combination  of  these  different 
expedients  overcomes  the  disease.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
find  cases  in  which,  although  the  lachrymal  passages  have  returned  to 
their  normal  condition,  there  remains  a  certain  amount  of  lachryma- 
tion.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the 
probing  of  the  nasal  duct  should  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 

Fig.  266. 


stilling's  knife. 

and  that  a  course  of  treatment  of  several  weeks'  or  even  months' 
duration  is  not  possible  in  all  cases,  and  is  not  always  followed  out  by 
the  patients. 

In  these  cases  benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of  Stilling's  procedure, 
which  consists  of  the  internal  division  of  the  constrictions  of  the  nasal 
canal,  and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  canaliculus  is 
fir>t  incised,  and  an  exploratory  sound  introduced  to  ascertain  the 
exact  seat  of  the  stricture.  Having  withdrawn  the  sound,  we  introduce 
Stilling's  small  knife  (Fig.  266),  with  its  edge  forwards,  and  push  it  on 
till  it  encounters  the  obstruction.  If  the  obstruction  is  distinctly  frit, 
we  plunge  the  instrument  in  up  to  the  handle;  then  we  withdraw  it  a 
little,  and  make  incisions  in  three  or  four  different  directions,  so  that 
the  instrument,  which  was  at  first  tightly  grasped,  can  be  turned  on 
itself  in  every  direction.  This  finishes  the  operation,  and  the  knife  is 
withdrawn.  According  to  Stilling  we  should  beware  of  introducing 
sounds  alter  the  operation. 

Otl  ons  prefer  to  catheterize  the  nasal  duct  with  Weber's 

sounds  immediately  after  the  division  of  the  stricture.  We  use  Still- 
39 
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ing's  method  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  single  contraction  difficult 
to  dilate;  and  in  these  cases  it  has  always  given  good  results.  We 
never  use  it  when  the  passage  is  stopped  up  by  a  swollen  mucous 
membrane,  which  yields  more  easily  and  with  less  risk  of  future  com- 
plications to  astringent  injections.  To  incise  a  single  constriction  we 
introduce  a  grooved  sound,  and  along  the  groove  run  a  small  narrow 
convex  probe-pointed  knife.  Having  withdrawn  the  sound,  we  make 
our  incisions,  and  immediately  thereafter  pass  a  thick  sound,  and  finish 
the  operation  by  injecting  cold  water. 

When  there  is  no  contraction  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  lachry- 
mation  also  in  a  faulty  position  of  the  palpebral  margins,  accompanied 
with  an  insufficient  occlusion  of  the  lids  and  a  defective  action  of  the 
orbicular  muscle.  This  source  of  lachrymation  has  been  specially 
mentioned  by  Ad.  Weber,*  who  has  also  suggested  some  very  ingenious 
methods  of  remedying  it. 

In  certain  cases  we  find  a  shortening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  due  to 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  free  margin  of  the  lids  (after  blepharitis). 
The  inferior  lid  is  then  stretched  between  the  external  and  internal 
palpebral  ligaments,  and  does  not,  when  the  lids  are  shut,  become 
displaced  inwards  so  as  to  compress  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  skin  seems  wrinkled  at  the  internal  angle,  as  in  epicanthus. 
When  the  patient  tries  to  shut  his  eye,  the  lachrymal  puncta  project 
forwards.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  we  may  divide  the  external 
palpebral  ligament  in  the  following  manner :  An  elongated  vertical 
oval,  comprising  the  skin  and  the  muscular  layer,  is  excised,  in  a 
zone  intermediate  between  the  external  palpebral  commissure  and 
the  insertion  of  the  external  palpebral  ligament  to  the  orbital  margin. 
Having  freed  the  margins  of  the  wound  above  and  below,  we  take 
hold  of  the  external  palpebral  ligament  on  a  sharp  hook  and  detach 
it  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  This  being  done,  if  the  palpebral  occlusion 
is  still  imperfect,  we  incise,  on  both  sides  of  the  external  palpebral 
ligament,  the  tarso-orbital  aponeurosis  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
palpebral  margin;  then  we  unite  the  wound  horizontally  by  two  or 
three  sutures.  If  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  ectropion, 
we  make  the  incision  in  the  skin  alone,  and  separate  it,  especially 
towards  the  inferior  lid,  as  far  as  the  palpebral  margin,  so  as  to  give 
it  perfect  mobility. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  the  lids  are  relaxed ;  they  seem  to  be  too 
large  and  are  much  wrinkled.  If  the  relaxation  is  confined  to  the 
margin,  we  excise  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  external  commissure 
a  semi-lunar  piece,  the  concavity  of  which  faces  inwards,  and  which 
embraces  the  skin,  the  aponeurosis  and  the  tendon.  The  size  and 
*  Annates  d'  Oculist.,  1875. 
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shape  of  the  piece  excised  should  vary  with  the  amount  of  lid  tension 
which  we  wish  to  procure.  The  margins  of  the  wound  are  united  in 
the  primary  direction  by  sutures  which  pierce  the  skin  and  the  muscle. 
If  we  wish  to  increase  the  tension  throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
lid,  we  remove  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  situation  a  flap  in 
the  form  of  an  open  A'  directed  upwards. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases  the  lids  are  so  relaxed  as  to  allow  the  external 
palpebral  commissure  to  fall  downwards,  the  superior  lid  covers  a  large 
segment  of  the  cornea,  and  the  inferior  lid  leaves  here  a  greater  portion 
of  the  sclerotic  beneath  the  cornea,  especially  towards  the  external 
angle.  To  rectify  this  condition,  we  excise,  opposite  to  the  external 
commissure,  a  rectangle  including  the  skin,  the  muscle  and  the  apo- 
neurosis. The  ligament  should  be  entirely  left  alone,  and  the  position 
of  the  rectangle  should  be  such  that  its  inferior  border  corresponds 
with  the  inferior  margin  of  the  palpebral  ligament.  According  to  the 
effect  which  we  desire  to  obtain  we  must  vary  the  diagonal  length  of 
the  rectangle  which  begins  at  the  commissure  and  extends  upwards 
and  outwards.  The  union  of  the  margins  of  the  wound  is  so  arranged 
that  the  angle  of  the  rectangle  nearest  to  the  commissure  fits  into  the 
angle  immediately  opposite. 

These  operations  of  Weber  only  indicate  general  principles,  which 
the  physician  may  modify  and  combine  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 


ART.  III.— Phlegmon  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac, 
Acute  Dacryocystitis. 

This  disease  manifests  itself  by  redness  of  the  skin  near  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  by  a  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
The  redness  and  the  swelling  extend  along  the  lids,  and  even  the 
bulbar  conjunctiva  becomes  hyperremic  and  chemosed.  This  condition 
is  accompanied  by  intense  pain  on  pressing  the  lachrymal  sac. 

At  this  period,  phlegmon  of  the  sac  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
diffuse  abscess  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  it.  The  diagnosis, 
however,  is  cleared  up  if  there  be  a  previous  history  of  lachrymation 
and  catarrh  of  the  sac. 

Moreover,  after  some  time,  we  find  in  the  middle  of  the  general 
swelling  a  well-defined  tumor,  of  the  shape  and  m  the  position  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  The  swelling  in<  reases,  as  does  also  a  throbbing  pain  ; 
the  skin  ba  omes  of  a  deeper  red  and  softens,  and  fluctuation  sets  m  ; 
before  long  the  tumor  bursts,  and  gives  issue  to  the  purulent  matter 
contained  in  the  sac.     The  evacuation  of  the  abscess  greatl)  relieves 
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the  patient ;  and,  in  fortunate  cases,  the  inflammation  disappears,  the 
opening  in  the  sac  contracts  and  becomes  closed,  and  the  tears  resume 
their  normal  course. 

In  other  cases,  the  pus  passes  beyond  the  wall  of  the  sac,  and  makes 
its  way  to  a  point  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  morbid  focus ; 
hence  there  is  a  fistulous  opening  which  allows  the  morbid  products 
and,  at  a  later  stage,  the  tears  to  escape  (fistula  of  the  sac).  This 
condition,  and  the  persistence  of  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
predispose  to  repeated  attacks  of  phlegmon. 

^/Etiology. — Phlegmon  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  frequently  caused 
by  the  constriction  of  the  nasal  canal,  due  to  catarrh  of  the  lachrymal 
passages.  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  caries  of  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  in  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  subjects,  also  lead  to  acute  dacryo- 
cystitis. This  disease  is  sometimes  also  idiopathic,  being  occasionally 
accompanied  with  erysipelas  of  the  lids  and  face  after  a  chill. 

Treatment. — In  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  we  may  apply 
hot  fomentations  to  the  diseased  part ;  we  keep  the  patient  at  rest  and 
administer  a  laxative.  As  soon  as  we  feel  fluctuation,  it  is  necessary 
to  empty  the  sac  of  its  purulent  contents  in  some  way.  Formerly,  for 
this  purpose,  an  incision  was  made  through  the  external  integuments, 
the  sac  was  emptied,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opening  thus 
made  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies  to  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
actual  practice,  we  now  preserve  the  external  integuments  of  the  sac 
as  much  as  possible,  and  empty  it  of  its  morbid  contents  by  opening 
one  of  the  canaliculi  and  dividing  the  internal  ligament,  which  allows 
the  pus  to  escape  freely  by  the  conjunctival  opening.  Hot  compresses 
promote  the  separation  of  the  pus,  and,  if  necessary,  we  afterwards 
inject  and  catheterize  the  canal  (v.  the  preceding  chapter). 

Snellen  suggests  the  following  treatment:  When,  in  cases  of 
phlegmon  of  the  sac,  we  are  threatened  with  perforation,  or  it  has 
already  taken  place,  a  large  incision  should  be  made  through  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac,  into  which  as  large  a  piece  as  possible  of 
prepared  sponge  should  be  inserted,  and  allowed  to  stay  for  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  The  wound  is  then  sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  membrane  being  painted  with  nitrate  of 
silver  after  the  removal  of  the  sponge. 

Recovery  takes  place  rapidly,  and  we  begin,  when  necessary,  the 
catheterization  of  the  nasal  duct  in  the  usual  way. 

In  treating  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
by  catheterizing,  ensure  the  escape  of  the  tears  by  the  usual  passages. 
This  of  itself,  in  a  number  of  cases,  suffices  to  close  up  the  fistula. 

If,  however,  it  remains  open,  notwithstanding  that  the  normal  con- 
ditions as  to  the  excretion  of  tears  have  been  restored,  we  must  have 
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recourse  to  some  operation  adapted  to  close  the  fistulous  passage  and 
its  external  opening.  Thus,  we  may  incise  the  fistula,  excise  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  it,  and  unite  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  one  or  two 
sutures. 

In  these  cases,  we  have  found  the  application  of  the  galvano-cautery 
of  great  benefit.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  loop  of  platinum  thread 
introduced  into  the  fistula,  and  heated  after  introduction  ;  the  external 
integuments  being  carefully  protected  from  contact  with  the  thread. 
We  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  apply  the  cautery  several  times, 
but   even  then  we  prefer  it  to  any  other  method,  for  patients  do  not 

Fig.  267. 


experience  any  pain,  and  can  return  immediately  after  this  small 
operation  to  their  ordinary  occupations. 

Obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  only  employed  in  the 
most  serious  cases,  in  which  the  integrity  of  the  structures  is  so  com- 
promised that  we  cannot  hope  to  restore,  even  incompletely,  the 
freedom  of  the  nasal  duct.  Such  cases  are  those  in  which  the  bone 
and  the  periosteum  are  affected,  in  which  the  sac  has  been  the  seat  of 
repeated  inflammations,  with  prolonged  suppuration  in  the  fistula,  the 
skin  being  discolored  and  altered,  or  in  which  we  can  no  longer  find 
any  trace  of  the  nasal  duct. 

The  methods  by  which  the  sa<  may  be  destroyed  are  many,  but  to 
'    any  service  they  must  fulfil  the  same  ends — viz. ,  I  1  |  t  he  oblitera- 
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tion  of  the  canaliculi,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tears  reaching  the  sac ; 
(2)  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  obliteration  of  the  sac  by  granulations. 

To  destroy  the  passages,  we  use  the  galvano  cautery  with  good 
results.  The  loop  of  platinum  thread  is  introduced  into  the  passages 
and  heated  to  a  white  heat ;  the  thread  being  pressed  against  the 
internal  wall  of  the  passage  until  it  is  destroyed.  Occlusion  takes 
place  rapidly,  but,  when  necessary,  the  cautery  may  be  reapplied. 

For  the  obliteration  of  the  sac,  we  may  use  the  galvano-  or  thermo- 
cautery, or  solid  caustics,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver.  We  must  first, 
however,  make  a  large  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  sac,  that  through  the 
opening  thus  made  we  may  be  able  to  apply  the  caustic  to  the  entire 
mucous  membrane,  and  especially  near  the  internal  orifices  of  the 
lachrymal  passages.  This  cauterization  occasions  no  reaction  which 
cannot  easily  be  held  in  check  by  cold  compresses  and  a  bandage. 

When  we  wish  to  destroy  the  sac  by  solid  caustics,  we  may  advan- 
tageously use  Delgado's*  caustic  holder  (Fig.  267). 

The  movable  valves  of  this  instrument  separate  the  lips  of  the 
wound  considerably,  and  allow  the  caustic  to  be  directly  applied  to 
the  openings  of  the  canaliculi.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  thick  eschar 
which  covers  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  removed,  and  a  bandage 
applied  sufficiently  tight  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  sac  together. 

An  unsuccessful  result  is  sometimes  due  to  the  alterations  of  the 
thickened  mucous  membrane,  on  which  the  caustic  has  hardly  any 
effect.  It  may  then  be  necessary  to  excise  the  membrane  lining  the 
sac  before  applying  the  caustic. 

Berlin,  of  Stuttgart,  has  published  a  certain  number  of  cases  in 
which  he  has  obtained  obliteration  of  the  sac  by  simple  excision  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  he  has  removed  either  at  once  or  by  small 
flaps  at  different  times. f 


ART.  IV. — Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland 
(Dacryoadenitis),  Hypertrophy  and  Tumors  of 
the  Lachrymal  Gland. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  an  exceedingly  rare 
affection,  produces  a  considerable  swelling  at  the  superior  and  external 
margin  at  the  orbit.     The  superior  lid  is  swollen  and  hypersemic,  the 

*  See  Annates  d"  Oculistique,  t.  lv,  p.  236. 

f  See   Compte  Rendu  des  Seances  de  la  Societe  Ophthal.  de  Heidelberg  (Session 
,  reported  in  the  Annates  d' '  Oculistique  for  January  and  February,  1869,  p.  63. 
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conjunctiva  is  injected  and  chemosed.  If  the  swelling  is  great,  the 
eyeball  may  be  displaced  downwards  and  inwards,  and  its  movements 
upwards  and  outwards  restricted. 

Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  rarely  acute.  Should  it  be 
so,  the  parts  are  exceedingly  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  swelling  is 
great ;  fluctuation  is  soon  perceptible,  and  the  skin  is  perforated, 
giving  outlet  to  a  little  pus.  The  perforation  may  close  again  in  a  short 
time,  or  may  remain  open,  constituting  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
through  which  the  tears  escape.  Chronic  inflammations  of  the  gland 
may  also  end  in  fistula. 

Acute  inflammation,  which  has  been  sometimes  observed  occurring 
simultaneously  on  both  sides,  is  generally  due  to  the  effects  of  cold, 
or  tq  injuries.  In  the  chronic  state,  it  has  been  observed  in  persons 
who  have  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  conjunctivitis  and  corneitis 
accompanied  by  considerable  lachrymation. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  demands  acute  antiphlogistic 
measures,  as  the  application  of  leeches,  followed  by  hot  cataplasms. 
When  there  is  suppuration,  we  must  open  the  abscess  freely.  In 
chronic  inflammation,  mercurial  and  iodine  ointments  have  been  used. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  slowly  and  without  pain, 
gives  rise  to  a  circumscribed  lobulated  tumor,  sometimes  tolerably 
hard,  which  attains  considerable  dimensions.  It  then  comes  to  inter- 
fere with  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the  superior  lid. 

This  hypertrophy  appears  without  any  known  cause,  and  has  been 
observed  to  occur  in  children  and  even  newly-born  infants.  We  may 
try  to  procure  its  absorption  by  rubbing  with  mercurial  and  iodine 
ointments;  but  the  excision  of  the  tumor  always  becomes  necessary 
when,  from  its  bulk,  it  becomes  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
patient. 

3.  Fibroid  and  sarcomatous  tumors  of  the  lachrymal  gland  have 
been  recorded,  as  also  adenomas,  hydatid  cysts,  and,  more  rarely, 
cancers.     They  require  extirpation  of  the  gland  {vide  infra). 

Dacryops  has  already  been  described  with  the  tumors  of  the  lids. 


ART.  V. — Operations  Performed  on  the  Lachry- 
mal Gland. 

The  operation  iox  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland  does  not  present  any 
other  difficulty  than  that  of  obtaining  a  permanent  obliteration  of  the 
fistula.     For  this  purpose,  we  may  introduce  into  it  probes  co> 

with  melted  nitrate  of  silver,  or  needles  at  a  white  heat. 
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There  have  also  been  tried  galvano-cautery,  the  injection  of  irritants 
into  the  fistula,  and  the  union  of  the  fistulous  opening  after  its  margins 
have  been  made  raw  or  excised.  Bowman  *  has  been  completely 
successful  by  establishing  an  artificial  opening  on  the  conjunctival 
surface  of  the  superior  lid.  He  operated  in  the  following  manner: 
A  silken  thread  was  provided,  with  a  needle  at  each  of  its  extremities ; 
one  of  these  needles  was  introduced  by  the  fistulous  opening  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  lid,  and  directed  somewhat  upwards  ;  then  it  was 
made  to  pierce  the  lid  and  the  conjunctiva  so  as  to  come  out  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  lid,  drawing  the  thread  with  it.  The  other 
needle  was  introduced  in  a  similar  way  through  the  conjunctiva,  at 
about  half  a  centimetre  from  the  first,  and  more  towards  the  superior 
aspect  of  the  lid.  The  ends  of  the  threads  were  brought  out  at  the 
external  commissure  and  fastened  to  the  temple. 

Ten  days  after,  a  larger  thread  was  introduced,  which  caused  more 
irritation  than  the  first.  Lastly,  the  external  opening  of  the  fistula 
was  closed  by  excising  the  portion  of  skin  which  contained  it,  and 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  closely  together.  Four  days  later, 
the  thread  was  withdrawn,  the  wound  being  perfectly  cicatrized. 

The  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
development  of  tumors  in  the  gland  itself,  or  in  its  neighborhood, 
and  by  its  hypertrophy  and  induration. 

It  has  been  recommended  and  practiced  to  overcome  lachrymation 
which  has  not  yielded  to  any  form  of  treatment  (Z.  Laurence). j 

When  there  is  a  hypertrophy  or  a  tumor,  the  operation  is  begun  by 
a  cutaneous  incision  above  the  tumor,  parallel  with  the  orbital  margin, 
and  sufficiently  long  to  lay  bare  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tumor 
which  forms  the  altered  gland. 

We  may  also,  before  the  incision,  draw  the  lid  firmly  downwards, 
and  carry  the  knife  into  the  skin  of  the  closely  shaven  eyebrow.  If 
the  size  of  the  tumor  requires  it,  we  may,  following  Velpeau's  advice, 
divide  the  external  commissure  towards  the  temple,  thus  uncovering 
the  external  two -thirds  of  the  orbital  circumference. 

The  gland  thus  laid  bare  should  be  seized  with  a  hook  or  toothed 
forceps,  drawn  forwards  and  separated  from  all  adhesions  with  a  knife 
or  scissors.  When  there  is  induration  of  the  gland,  it  is  better  to  free 
the  tumor  with  the  finger  nails  and  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  After 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  we  must  carefully  examine  the  cavity  with 
the  finger,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  indurated  tissue  remains. 
When  the  hemorrhage  has  stopped,  we  clear  the  wound  from  all  clots 
and  bring  the  margins  together  with  sutures.     A  compress  and  bandage 

*  See  London  Ophthalmic  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  288. 

I  Compte  Rendu  du  Congris  Ophthalmol,  de  Paris,  1867,  p.  35. 
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keep  the  eyeball  in  position,  and  maintain  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
which  contained  the  tumor  in  close  apposition. 

Laurence's  method  of  removing  the  healthy  lachrymal  gland  is  the 
following:  After  the  patient  has  been  completely  anaesthetized,  the 
skin  is  divided  with  a  long  and  narrow  scalpel,  immediately  above  the 
orbital  margin,  in  its  external  third.  The  fascia  is  then  incised,  and 
we  enter  the  orbit  at  the  lachrymal  gland.  This  last  is  easily  felt,  as  a 
smooth  round  body,  by  running  the  finger  along  the  orbital  wall. 

If  any  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  the  gland,  Laurence  advises  that 
the  external  commissure  be  divided  by  a  horizontal  incision  which  is 
prolonged  till  it  meets  the  first ;  thus  a  flap  is  formed  with  the  apex 
turned  outwards,  and  the  gland  can  be  much  more  easily  felt.  It  is  then 
seized  with  a  double  hook,  drawn  forwards,  and  detached  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  scalpel.  The  hemorrhage  which  follows  this  operation 
should  be  arrested  by  cold  water  irrigation,  and,  after  it  has  completely 
stopped,  the  lips  of  the  wound  may  be  drawn  together  by  a  few  sutures. 

In  one  case  of  congenital  epiphora  of  both  eyes  where  all  treatment 
had  been  of  no  avail,  the  patient  being  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  who 
considered  her  condition  as  insupportable,  we  extirpated  both  lachrymal 
glands  with  complete  success. *  In  order  to  avoid  the  cicatricial 
retraction  of  the  upper  eyelid  in  case  of  suppuration,  the  incision  was 
made  above  the  eyebrow  after  drawing  it  firmly  downwards,  following 
the  superior  border  of  the  orbit  from  its  external  third  to  its  union 
with  the  inferior  border.  The  soft  parts  being  detached  from  the 
periosteum,  and  the  gland  being  laid  bare,  it  was  drawn  out  and 
separated  from  its  adhesions.  After  the  hemorrhage  was  arrested,  the 
wound  was  closed  with  some  sutures  and  a  borated  dressing  rather 
tightly  applied.  The  wound  united  by  first  intention,  leaving  only  a 
linear  scar,  scarcely  visible.  The  epiphora  completely  disappeared, 
and  the  eyes  did  not  appear  drier  than  in  their  normal  condition. 


ni^KASl.S  OF  Till';  ORBIT. 

ART.  I. — Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue  of 
the  Orbit  and  of  Tenon's  Capsule.  Periostitis, 
Caries  and  Necrosis  of  the  Orbital  Walls. 

i.   Inflammation   of   the   cellular  tissue  is  manifested   in  its 
early    Stages    by    an    erysipelatous   swelling    of    the    lids    and    a 

chemosisof  the  conjunctiva.     Tin-  patient  complains  of  localized  pain 

*  Bulletin  de  la 
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in  the  depth  of  the  orbit  and  of  supra-  and  sub-orbital  neuralgia.  Con- 
temporaneously there  supervenes  a  gradual  protrusion  of  the  ball  and 
a  restriction  of  its  movements  in  all  directions.  When  the  disease 
attains  its  height,  the  eye  becomes  immobile,  and  the  chemosis  is 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  the  lids  being  shut.  The 
sensibility  is  very  great,  the  patient  is  feverish  and  sometimes  delirious. 

The  development  of  this  disease  is  generally  very  rapid,  rarely  it  is 
very  slow  ;  in  the  latter  case  all  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced. 
Exceptionally,  the  inflammation  of  the  orbital  tissue  terminates  in 
resolution  ;  as  a  rule  it  ends  in  suppuration.  The  skin  of  the  lids  then 
becomes  of  a  dusky  red,  and  the  swelling  becomes  localized  to  one 
spot,  at  which  we  can  feel  a  more  or  less  pronounced  fluctuation. 
Lastly,  the  abscess  bursts  on  the  eyelids  or  into  the  conjunctival  sinus. 
The  vision  may  remain  intact ;  occasionally  there  supervenes  an  optic 
neuritis  with  secondary  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  Separation  of  the  retina 
and  suppurative  choroiditis  have  also  been  observed  ;  complications 
which  can  be  explained  by  the  communication  of  the  lymphatic  chan- 
nels, of  the  sub-choroidal  space  and  of  Tenon's  capsule  (Schwalbe). 

A  more  benign  form  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  eye,  has  been  described 
under  the  name  of  capsulitis,  or  inflammation  of  Tenon' 's  capsule.  The 
symptoms,  less  pronounced  than  in  phlegmon  of  the  orbit,  consist  of 
a  slight  swelling  of  the  lids  (this,  however,  may  be  entirely  absent), 
and  of  a  subconjunctival  injection  with  chemosis,  accompanied  by 
slight  exophthalmos  and  diminished  mobility  of  the  eye,  which,  when 
the  visual  acuteness  is  perfect,  may  give  rise  to  diplopia.  This  form  of 
capsulitis  has  been  observed  after  injuries  to  the  capsule,  after  straboto- 
mies,  in  cases  of  panophthalmitis,  in  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  idio- 
pathically  after  chills. 

2.  Periostitis  of  the  orbit  in  its  acute  form  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  phlegmon  of  the  orbital  tissue.  As  distinctive  symp- 
toms of  periostitis  we  would  mention  the  acute  pain  which  follows 
pressure  on  the  orbital  margin ;  the  lids  in  the  early  stages  are  less 
swollen,  and  do  not  present  the  intense  redness  of  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue ;  lastly,  the  inflammation  is  often  more  circumscribed,  so 
that  the  eyeball  is  displaced  only  to  one  side,  and  its  mobility  is  more 
restricted  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  The  pain  is  very  great, 
and  is  accompanied  with  great  prostration  of  the  physical  strength  of 
the  patient. 

Suppuration  sometimes  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  the  pus,  escap- 
ing along  the  periosteum,  produces  necrosis  of  the  osseous  walls  and 
perforation  into  the  adjacent  cavities. 

Chronic  periostitis  is  much  slower  in  its  course.     The  disease  is 
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accompanied  with  periorbital  pain  and  slight  swelling  of  the  superior 
lid.  It  may  terminate  in  intraorbital  abscess  with  caries  or  necrosis  of 
the  bony  wall,  or  in  resolution,  leaving  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum 
or  an  exostosis. 

3.  Caries  and  Necrosis  of  the  Orbit. — These  affections,  as  we 
have  just  said,  may  supervene  as  a  consequence  of  periostitis.  Still, 
the  disease  often  begins  in  the  bone  itself,  and  may  be  situated  either  in 
the  depth  of  the  orbit  or  at  its  margin,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  by  pre- 
ference attacks  the  inferior  and  external  or  superior  and  external  part. 

When  the  affection  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  it  generally 
causes  pain,  exophthalmos  and  a  general  febrile  reaction.  Caries  of 
the  orbital  margin  manifests  itself  at  first  by  oedema  and  swelling  of 
the  affected  lid,  accompanied  at  a  later  stage  with  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva.  After  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  purulent  col- 
lection gives  rise  to  fluctuation,  and  finally  pierces  the  integument  of 
the  lid,  or  opens  into  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac.  The  pus  from  such 
an  abscess  has  the  characteristic  fetid  odor  of  osseous  caries. 

After  the  abscess  has  burst,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  the  skin 
and  conjunctiva  do  not  completely  disappear,  and  the  suppuration 
continues. 

A  fistulous  opening  is  thus  formed,  which  leads  to  the  rough  surface 
of  the  denuded  bone,  or  to  a  movable  osseous  sequestrum.  The  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  fistula  is  covered  with  fleshy  granulations;  its 
margins  become  inverted,  and,  when  the  swelling  of  the  lid  has  abated, 
contract  adhesions  with  the  bone.  Again,  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  is 
also  often  drawn  towards  the  diseased  portion  of  the  osseous  wall,  and 
its  shortening  is  frequently  the  source  of  ectropion  of  the  lid. 

The  fistula  may  temporarily  close  up,  in  which  case  the  escape  of 
the  pus  is  prevented,  and  the  inflammatory  phenomena  (exophthalmos, 
pain,  fever)  reappear.  The  disease  may  thus  be  continued  for  years 
before  the  secretion  ceases.  Should,  however,  a  sequestrum  be  elimi- 
nated at  an  early  period,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rapid. 

iEtiology. — Orbital  phlegmon  may  supervene  after  severe  illness. 
Thus  it  may  be  secondary  to  typhoid,  scarlet,  or  puerperal  fever,  or  to 
purulent  meningitis,  glanders,  etc. ;  it  may  also  follow  the  penetration 
of  a  foreign  body  into  the  orbital  tissue,  or  any  operation  performed 
on  the  lachrymal  gland  or  sac.  It  sometimes  accompanies  erysipelas 
of  the  face  and  lids.      Lastly,  it  is  common  in  orbital  periostitis. 

Periostitis  may  set  in  after  a  contusion  or  a  wound  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  orbit,  or  it  may  be  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  adjacent  cavities — the  frontal  ami  maxillary  sinuses, 
ranial  cavity.  It  o<  curs  more  frequently  in  early  life  than  in  the 
adult. 
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Caries  of  the  orbital  walls  is  often  observed  in  scrofulous  children, 
as  a  consequence  of  some  exciting  cause — e.g.,  a  contusion  or  a  blow. 
Sometimes  the  caries  of  the  nasal  bone,  so  frequent  in  the  syphilitic 
diathesis,  extends  to  the  orbital  cavity.  In  the  same  way,  other 
changes  in  the  adjacent  cavities  may  cause  suppuration  and  perforation 
of  the  orbital  walls. 

Lastly,  caries  or  necrosis  affecting  the  superior  orbital  wall  sometimes 
occurs  in  advanced  life  without  any  well-ascertained  cause. 

The  prognosis  of  orbital  phlegmon  is  not  of  itself  serious  when 
uncomplicated  with  periostitis,  for  the  disease  rapidly  subsides  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  purulent  material.  It,  however,  is  rendered 
serious  by  the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  by  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  eye,  the  vision  of 
which  may,  as  already  described,  be  destroyed. 

In  periostitis,  the  gravity  varies  with  the  seat  and  phase  of  the 
disease.  When  it  has  been  detected  in  the  early  stages,  when  it  is 
situated  near  the  orbital  margin,  and  when  the  abscess  has  been 
opened  at  once,  the  affection  may  subside  without  extending  to  the 
neighboring  structures.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  periostitis 
is  localized  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  there  is  then  a  danger  of  its 
extending  to  the  cranial  cavity,  and  of  its  producing  a  thickening  of 
the  periosteum  or  an  exostosis  with  permanent  exophthalmos,  more 
or  less  complete  blindness,  or  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

The  prognosis  of  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  orbital  walls  is  always 
serious.  When  the  disease  affects  the  orbital  margin  it  may  give  rise 
to  ectropion;  in  the  depth  of  the  cavity  it  may  extend  through  the 
optic  foramen,  the  sphenoidal  and  spheno-maxillary  fissures;  or  the 
pus,  after  perforating  the  orbital  plate,  may  enter  the  cranial  cavity. 
Again,  in  sickly  children,  prolonged  suppuration  may  lead  to  exhaustion 
and  thus  prove  fatal. 

Treatment. — Except  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  orbit,  we  must 
abstain  from  all  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Locally  we  may  use  hot 
poultices,  aromatic  fomentations,  mercurial  and  belladonna  ointment 
as  an  inunction.  Our  general  treatment  must  take  into  account  the 
indication  furnished  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  by  the 
presence  of  any  diathesis  (syphilitic  or  scrofulous). 

As  soon  as  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  pus,  it  must  at 
once  be  evacuated  by  an  incision.  When  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
presence  of  pus,  we  should  make  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  nar- 
row bistoury  in  the  oculo-palpebral  furrow  at  the  level  of  the  orbital 
margin.  If  the  fluctuation  is  distinct,  the  abscess  should,  if  possible, 
be  opened  through  the  mucous  surface  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  possible,  it 
should  be  opened  through  the  lid.     We  may  sometimes  be  compelled 
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to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  orbital  cavity,  which  has  in  the  adult  a 
total  depth  of  about  4J2  centimetres  (equal  to  about  ij^  inches).  In 
these  cases,  a  sharp  bistoury  is  inserted  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
wall  of  the  orbit,  at  the  point  at  which  the  phlegmonous  swelling  seems 
to  have  most  widely  separated  the  ball  from  the  orbit. 

In  puncturing  the  abscess,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  direction  taken 
by  the  orbital  wall,  along  which  the  knife  must  be  made  to  advance. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  internal  side  of  the  eye,  the  bistoury 
should  be  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  ;  on  the  external 
side,  obliquely  inwards  and  backwards,  following  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  knife  should  always  be  pushed  very  gently  forwards,  as 
otherwise  it  may  pierce  the  bony  plate. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  make  the  puncture  too  soon  than 
too  late. 

If  the  puncture  is  made  too  soon,  it  may  give  issue  only  to  a  very 
small  quantity  of  pus,  or  perhaps  only  a  little  blood  may  escape,  but 
by  this  puncture  the  intensity  of  the  affection  is  diminished,  partly  by 
the  freeing  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  partly  by  the  escape  of  blood,  and  by 
the  opening  of  a  few  small  cavities  which  are  filled  with  pus.  Besides, 
these  small  abscesses  will  open  more  easily  in  the  canal  of  the  wound 
than  at  the  surface  of  the  integuments,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
pus  escaping  through  the  incision,  even  although  it  may  not  do  so  at  the 
time  of  puncture. 

When  the  abscess  is  emptied,  we  should  abstain  from  injecting  the 
cavity  with  tepid  water,  for  the  water  may  find  its  way  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  increase  the  inflammation  and  suppuration.  We  should, 
however,  carefully  explore  the  cavity  with  a  probe,  and  thus  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  bone  which  it  covers.  If 
we  find  that  the  periosteum  is  thickened,  or  even  separated  by  the  pus, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  incise  it  deeply,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
painful  tension  of  the  periosteum,  and  to  prevent  a  more  extensive 
separation. 

When  the  probe  reveals  the  presence  of  a  bony  sequestrum,  it  should 
be  extracted,  the  wound  being  enlarged  if  necessary.  In  all  these  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  small  drainage  tube  of  perforated  rubber. 

If  the  suppuration  gives  rise  to  an  unhealthy  and  scanty  pus,  we 
may  inject  antiseptic  solutions.  At  a  later  period  we  may  use  weak 
astringents,  or  a  slightly  irritating  ointment  spread  on  a  piece  of  lint, 
which  should  be  inserted  instead  of  the  drainage  tube. 

When  the  surface  of  <  arious  bones  ceases  to  be  rough,  and  when  we 
that  the  abscess  Is  filled  with  granulations,  we  may  cease  the 
drainage  and  allow  the  external  wound  to  clo 

The  prominence  of  the  eyeball,  which  sometimes  remains  after  the 
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abscess  is  cured,  should  be  checked  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Any 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  integuments  can  be  removed  only  by  an 
operation  at  a  later  period.  We  may  also  attempt  to  prevent  it  by 
temporary  occlusion  of  the  lids. 


ART.  II. — Wounds  of  and  Foreign  Bodies  in  the 
Orbit.     Emphysema.     Hemorrhage. 

i.  Wounds  of  the  orbit  may  become  serious  either  from  the 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  orbital  tissue  and  from  periostitis  to 
which  they  may  give  rise,  or  by  the  direct  penetration  of  the  wounding 
instrument  into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  cranial  cavity,  The  same  holds 
true  for  foreign  bodies  which  are  lodged  in  the  orbit.  Sometimes 
foreign  bodies  of  considerable  size  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  orbit 
before  they  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  irritation. 

When  the  injury  has  fractured  the  orbital  walls,  the  seriousness  of 
the  case  depends  especially  on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  fracture. 
A  simple  lesion  of  the  orbital  margin  may  heal  up  without  any  compli- 
cation ;  fracture  of  the  ethmoidal  or  frontal  cells  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  If  the  vault  of  the 
orbit  has  been  injured,  the  proximity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
renders  the  case  serious,  for  these  structures  may  become  inflamed  even 
a  few  days  after  the  injury. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  orbit  is,  in  the  first  place,  anti- 
phlogistic (leeches,  cold  compresses),  and,  if  we  cannot  avoid  sup- 
puration, any  pus  should  be  evacuated  at  once.  Any  foreign  body 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  its  presence  is  detected.  When  we  have 
ascertained  its  position  and  nature,  we  should,  if  necessary,  enlarge 
the  wound  by  which  it  has  entered ;  or,  if  the  wound  has  been  closed 
for  some  length  of  time,  we  must  open  a  passage  for  it- by  an  incision 
in  the  conjunctival  sinus,  carefully  avoiding  any  injury  to  the  eyeball. 

2.  Emphysema  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  orbit.  It  gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  exophthalmos, 
and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  crepitation  to  the  touch.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied with  emphysema  of  the  lids,  and  with  ecchymosis  when  of 
traumatic  origin. 

This  affection  may  depend  on  general  emphysema,  on  rupture  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  on  fracture  of  the  frontal  sinus  or  the  ethmoidal 
cells. 

The  prognosis  of  emphysema  is  per  se  perfectly  good  ;  it  may, 
however,  betoken  a  lesion  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
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The  treatment  is  limited  to  the  application  of  a  compress  and 
bandage. 

3.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  orbit  causes  exophthalmos  and  a 
restriction  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  when  the  effusion  is  consider- 
able. It  is  frequently  accompanied  with  ecchymotic  spots  on  the 
eyelids  and  conjunctiva. 

In  a  few  cases  such  hemorrhages  are  spontaneous,  and  without  any 
well-defined  cause  (heart  disease).  More  frequently  they  are  due  to 
injury,  such  as  contusion  of  the  orbit,  a  fall  on  the  head,  with  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  cold  compresses  at 
the  time  of  the  hemorrhage  ;  at  a  later  period  the  compresses  may  be 
replaced  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Incisions  made  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  blood  to  escape  are  of  no  use,  except  in  cases  where 
the  prolonged  compression  of  the  eyeball  is  a  serious  danger.  Such 
cases  are,  however,  rare,  for  the  eyeball  readily  yields  without  danger 
to  itself,  and,  moreover,  retrobulbar  collections  of  blood  are  very 
rapidly  absorbed. 


ART.  III. — Exophthalmic  Goitre,  Graves'  or 
Basedow's  Disease. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease,  of  which  the  nature  and  origin  are 
but  imperfectly  understood,  consist  in  cardiac  disturbance,  swelling  of 
the  thyroid  gland  and  exophthalmos. 

The  palpitations  are  often  very  distressing,  for  the  number  of  cardiac 
contractions  may  be  as  many  as  200  per  minute.  At  first  there  is  no 
lesion  of  the  heart;  but  later  we  find  hypertrophy  with  dilatation, 
chiefly  affecting  the  left  ventricle.  We  can  also  easily  detect  a  murmur 
which  extends  along  the  aorta  and  carotids. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  however,  is 
not  present  in  every  case,  is  primarily  produced  by  a  turgescence  of 
the  vessels  of  the  gland,  in  which  we  may  sometimes  detect  murmurs 
and  diastolic  pulsations.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  there  is  de- 
veloped a  true  goitre,  with  gelatinous  or  cystoid  degeneration  and 
fibroid  induration  of  the  gland. 

The  exophthalmos  is  due  to  a  hyperemia  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  orbit,  which  ultimately  ends  in  hypertrophy.  It  generally  e\Ms 
to  the  same  degree  on  both  sides,  but  may  lu-  found  only  in  one  eye, 
or  in  one  to  a  less  degree  than  in  the  other.  The  protrusion  of  the 
eye  is  sometimes  very  slight,  but  at  other  times  it  is  SO  great  as  to  keep 
the  eyelids  from  closing. 
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A  very  characteristic  symptom  of  this  affection,  which  is  of  all  the 
greater  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  present  from  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  even  before  the  exophthalmos,  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
innervation  of  the  superior  lid  (von  Graefe).  This  lid  does  not  come 
down  as  far  as  usual,  especially  when  the  patient  looks  downwards,  so 
that,  when  the  eye  is  in  this  position,  a  portion  of  the  sclerotic  above 
the  cornea  becomes  visible. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  enumerated,  there  is  also  nervous 
agitation  and  a  great  predisposition  to  perspirations,  trembling  of  the 
hands,  disturbance  of  the  digestion,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  to  frequent  vomiting.  The  patient  suffers  from  a  feeling 
of  languor  and  from  all  the  signs  of  anaemia.  When  the  exophthalmos 
is  so  great  that  the  lids  no  longer  cover  the  cornea  during  sleep, 
we  find  various  forms  of  conjunctivitis  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  as 
in  neuroparalytic  corneitis.  Finally,  the  eye  may  be  destroyed.  In 
general,  vision  remains  normal.  The  ophthalmoscope  reveals  extensive 
pulsation  of  the  retinal  vessels  (O.  Becker). 

-/Etiology. — The  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  women,  espe- 
cially when  chlorotic,  than  in  men.  It  occurs  in  men  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  then  of  a  much  more  dangerous  char- 
acter. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  may  at  the  outset  be  completely  cured, 
or  may  be  arrested,  leaving  only  a  slight  degree  of  exophthalmos  or  of 
swelling  of  the  thyroid.  As  long  as  there  is  the  abnormal  frequency 
of  the  cardiac  beat,  we  may  expect  to  have  a  relapse.  The  prognosis 
is  more  serious  in  men,  for  in  them  corneal  complications  and  a  fatal 
termination  of  the  disease  are  more  frequently  observed. 

Treatment. — We  must  avoid  all  reducing  treatment.  Iodine  prep- 
arations are  rarely  of  use,  bromides  and  digitalis  serve  to  modify  the 
excessive  action  of  the  heart.  Good  results  have  followed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tincture  of  veratria  viride,  of  iron  preparations,  as  also 
from  hydrotherapeutics,  milk  and  whey  diet,  and  change  of  air.  The 
constant  current  seems  in  some  cases  to  diminish  the  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  advocates  hypodermic  injections  of  %  to 
y2  gr.  of  duboisine. 

The  exophthalmos  may  become  the  object  of  special  treatment, 
either  from  its  persisting  after  the  disease  is  cured,  or  as  a  means  of 
preventing  corneal  complications.  Von  Graefe  advises,  with  a  view 
of  meeting  the  special  conditions,  tarsoraphia,  or  partial  tenotomy  of 
the  levator  palpebral  superioris.  The  following  is  his  method  of 
operating  :  An  incision  is  at  first  made  parallel  with  the  superior 
palpebral  margin,  at  about  half  a  line  from  the  superior  border  of  the 
tarsal  cartilage.     A  few  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  having  been  excised, 
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the  tarso-orbital  fascia  is  laid  bare,  and  in  it  we  see  the  expansion  of 
the  levator.  This  layer  is  divided  with  a  narrow  and  very  sharp 
knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  subjacent  conjunctiva.  The 
section  should  extend  on  both  sides  to  the  limits  of  the  tendon, 
leaving  at  the  middle  a  bridge  about  a  line  broad.  We  thus  bring 
about  a  kind  of  semi-ptosis  which  recedes  during  the  first  fortnight, 
leaving  ultimately  the  desired  effect. * 

As  to  the  treatment  of  corneal  complications,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  special  chapter  on  that  subject. 


ART.  IV.— Tumors  of  the  Orbit. 

Tumors  which  are  developed  in  the  orbit  push  the  eyeball  forwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  often  displace  it  laterally,  according  to  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  neoplasm.  The  movements  of  the  eye  are  almost 
always  restricted,  either  because  the  tumor  directly  prevents  them 
mechanically,  or  because  it  has  involved  the  muscles  and  nerves, 
which  may  only  be  compressed,  but  are  often  destroyed,  by  the  growth 
of  the  tumor.  Moreover,  the  neoplasm,  as  it  enlarges,  often  becomes 
more  adherent  to  the  eyeball,  or  after  piercing  its  envelope  may  even 
extend  into  its  interior.  More  frequently,  however,  we  find  intra- 
ocular tumors  perforating  the  sclerotic  and  extending  to  the  orbital 
tissue. 

As  the  exophthalmos  produced  by  the  tumor  increases  slowly,  the 
visual  functions  of  the  eye  are  not  exposed  to  immediate  danger; 
on  the  one  hand,  because  the  optic  nerve  stands  a  certain  degree  of 
extension  very  well,  and,  on  the  other,  because  the  superior  lid,  in 
such  cases,  elongates  considerably,  and  thus  continues  to  protect  the 
cornea.  Thus,  the  vision  is  preserved  till  the  irritation,  the  com- 
pression, or  the  distention  of  the  optic  nerve  leads  to  neuritis  or 
atrophic  degeneration.  If  the  optic  nerve  itself  be  involved  in  the 
tumor,  atrophy  of  the  disc  and  blindness  occur  at  the  very  outset. 

Direct  examination  of  tumors  of  the  orbit  is  not  possible  so  long 

as  they  are  very  deeply  situated.     The  best  means  of  detecting  them 

is  to  insert  the  little  finger  between  the  superior  lid  and  the  eyeball, 

and   thus  explore  the  orbit  through  the  conjunctival  sac.      In  other 

we  may  even  require  to  puncture  with  an  exploring  needle  before 

an  make  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  neoplasm. 

The  tumors  which  arc  developed  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
orbit    are   naturally  more   easily  diagnosed.      When    they  at    the   same 

*  Compte  Rendu  </"  Congrh  Ophthalmologiqut  Tntemational%  1867 • 
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time  extend  behind  the  eyeball,  and  become  the  source  of  exophthal- 
mos, it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  how  far  they  extend. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  the 
aetiology,  the  mode  of  development  of  the  tumor,  and  such  conclusions 
as  may  be  drawn  from  the  patient's  general  condition. 

i.  Cysts  and  Hydatids. — Follicular  cysts  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  orbit ;  but  they  are  most  common  in  connection  with  the  skin 
of  the  eyelid,  from  which  they  may  extend  into  the  depth  of  the  orbital 
cavity.  Sometimes  we  find  dermoid  cysts  which  are  due  to  the  con- 
genital invagination  of  a  piece  of  skin.  Viewed  externally,  the  cyst 
forms  a  round  and  elastic  projection  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
orbital  margin.  It  is  more  or  less  fluctuating,  and  on  pressure  recedes 
into  the  orbit. 

Cysts  generally  take  a  considerable  time  to  develop,  and  during 
their  growth  the  patient  does  not  suffer  much,  nor  is  the  sight 
perceptibly  diminished. 

More  rarely,  the  cyst  increases  rapidly,  attaining  a  considerable  size 
in  a  short  time,  in  which  case  it  may  disturb  the  functions  of  the  eye. 
Cysts  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  young  subjects  than  in  adults, 
and  seem  sometimes  to  be  due  to  a  contusion  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  orbit. 

The  wall  of  the  cyst  is  in  some  cases  thin  and  serous,  but  in  others 
thick  and  fibrous,  containing  cartilaginous  or  even  bony  deposits.  The 
contents  may  be  serous,  fatty,  atheromatous,  or  like  honey.  Hairs, 
and  even  rudimentary  teeth,  are  found  in  such  tumors  of  the  orbit,  as 
often  happens  in  the  case  of  dermoid  cysts. 

The  two  forms  of  hydatids  observed  in  the  orbit  are  the  cysticercus 
and  the  echinococcus.  The  diagnostic  characters  are  those  of  encysted 
orbital  tumors  generally.  The  cysticercus  seldom  attains  a  greater 
size  than  that  of  a  large  bean.  The  echinococcus  may  be  isolated,  or 
there  may  be  several  of  them  together. 

2.  Orbital  lipoma  is  due  to  a  hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and 
may  occur  either  in  the  intra-muscular  space  or  external  to  the  muscles. 
It  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  to  palpation  seems  puffy,  and  gives  the 
sensation  of  false  fluctuation. 

In  case  of  doubt,  an  exploratory  puncture  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  tumor. 

Lipomata  are  generally  found  in  young  persons,  and  have  even  been 
observed  as  congenital  malformations. 

3.  Fibromata,  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  in  the  orbit,  originate 
in  the  periosteum,  and  are  most  frequently  pediculated,  although  some- 
times they  have  a  broad  base.  They  grow  very  slowly  from  the  side 
of  the  orbital  cavity,  pushing  the  eyeball  aside,  and  are  very  frequently 
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surrounded  with  a  layer  of  condensed  cellular  tissue.  The  fibroma 
sometimes  contains  nuclei  of  bone,  and  gives  to  the  finger,  if  it  can 
be  reached,  the  sensation  of  a  small,  circumscribed,  firm,  and  mobile 
tumor.  Very  rarely  its  contents  become  soft,  and  give  rise  to  a  sense 
of  fluctuation. 

When  the  fibroma  is  of  large  size,  it  may  hollow  out,  or  even  destroy 
the  orbital  wall. 

4.  Exostosis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  orbit,  and  may 
be  due  to  periostitis  or  ostitis.  Tumors  of  this  class  are  sometimes 
composed  of  a  bony  envelope  enclosing  a  soft  substance,  sometimes 
of  a  bony  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  tissue  ;  again,  they 
may  be  composed  of  a  true,  perfectly-developed,  and  excessively-hard 
bony  tissue  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tumor.  "The  last- 
named  variety  is  the  commonest  in  the  orbit. 

These  eburnated  tumors  are  of  slow  growth,  and  may  remain 
stationary ;  but  often  their  progress,  although  slow,  is  continuous,  so 
that  they  come  to  invade  the  surrounding  cavities.  They  almost 
always  originate  in  the  frontal  or  ethmoid  bones.  Their  surface  is 
irregular  and  nodular,  and  they  are  as  hard  as  ivory. 

5.  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma  of  the  Orbit. — Tumors  present- 
ing the  characteristics  of  carcinoma  and  of  medullary  cancer  occur  in  the 
orbit.  Some  of  these  tumors  are  melanotic,  being  largely  provided 
with  pigment.  The  orbital  sarcomata  are  sometimes  benign,  sometimes 
malignant.  In  the  first  case  they  are  of  slow  growth  ;  they  affect  the 
eyeball  only  by  mechanical  pressure,  and  do  not  recur  after  extirpation. 

Carcinomatous  tumors  of  the  orbit  originate  in  the  cavities  sur- 
rounding the  orbit,  in  the  orbital  walls,  in  the  retrobulbar  adipose 
tissue,  and,  most  frequently,  in  the  eyeball,  from  which  they  extend  to 
the  orbit,  either  perforating  the  sclerotic,  or  else  growing  along  the 
optic  nerve.  Only  occasionally  do  we  find  the  cancer  beginning  in 
the  orbit  and  extending  to  the  eyeball. 

When  the  tumor  affects  the  ball,  it  pushes  it  before  it,  and  destroys 
it  by  compression.  Again,  when  the  lids  no  longer  cover  the  cornea, 
that  membrane  becomes  ulcerated,  and  the  eye  gradually  atrophies. 
The  surrounding  cavities  also  become  affected  after  the  cancer  has 
destroyed  the  bony  walls,  but  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  spread 
through  the  natural  fissures  of  the  orbit. 

Sometimes  the  growth  of  SU<  h  tumors  is  slow,  but  at  other  times  it 
is  rapid  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain.  Cancerous  tumors 
of  the  orbit  are  of  more  frequent  occurrcin  e  in  early  life. 

Hard    scirrhous    cancer    is    not    common    in    the  orbit.      The  orbital 

tumor  is  generally  soft,  and  may  communicate  to  the  finger  a  dei  eptive 

sensation  of  fluctuation. 
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6.  Vascular  tumors  of  the  orbit  may  exist  either  as  naevi  or 
cavernous  tumors,  or  as  aneurisms. 

The  naevi  and  cavernous  tumors  almost  always  begin  in  the  lids, 
from  which  they  extend  to  the  orbit.  Still,  cavernous  tumors  have 
also  been  known  to  begin  in  the  orbit  itself.  In  such  cases  they  are, 
as  it  were,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  condensed  cellular  tissue. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  vascular  tumors  is  that  they  become 
enlarged  whenever  there  is  anything  to  cause  mechanical  hyperemia 
or  general  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  as  when  the  patient  cries,  or 
makes  strong  muscular  efforts,  or  bends  his  head. 

True  aneurism  has  been  observed  in  the  orbit  in  a  few  rare  cases, 
as  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina.  Such  aneurisms  are  always  very  small  and  do  not  greatly 
disturb  the  vision  or  displace  the  eye.. 

False  or  diffuse  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  last-mentioned 
variety.  It  is  always  caused  by  some  lesion  of  an  orbital  artery. 
Thus  the  artery  may  previously  have  been  the  seat  of  an  aneurism 
which  has  burst,  or  its  walls  may  be  atheromatous  (secondary  aneurism), 
or  the  lesion  may  directly  affect  a  previously  healthy  artery  (diffuse 
aneurism). 

Intraorbital  aneurisms,  especially  frequent  in  England,  have  only 
been  observed  amongst  adults,  usually  as  the  result  of  a  blow  or  a  fall, 
and  amongst  women  sometimes  without  these  causes.  In  traumatic  cases, 
symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  observed  at  the  outset. 
In  spontaneous  cases,  patients  suddenly  perceive  in  the  orbit  or  in  the 
head  a  noise  like  the  crack  of  a  whip  or  the  click  of  a  gun  lock.  The 
conjunctiva  becomes  injected,  the  lids  become  cedematous  and  open 
with  difficulty.  The  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  tension  and  of 
pain,  together  with  pulsations  in  the  orbit  and  the  head. 

In  all  cases  exophthalmia  supervenes.  Sometimes  a  nodulated,  soft, 
elastic  tumor  makes  its  appearance.  The  tumor  is  highly  pulsatile,  but 
the  pulsations  cease  when  the  carotid  of  the  same  side  is  compressed. 
When  the  patient  bends  his  head  the  pulsations  become  still  more 
marked,  and  the  color  of  the  tumor  becomes  darker.  By  applying  a 
stethoscope  to  the  eye,  we  can  distinctly  hear  a  souffle  which  varies  in 
intensity,  or  detect  the  peculiar  hissing  or  beating  sound  which  is  such 
an  annoyance  to  the  patient  himself,  and  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be 
audible  at  some  little  distance. 

All  these  symptoms  may  follow  the  injury  immediately  or  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  gradually  and  slowly  increasing. 

Compression  of  the  carotid  on  the  affected  side  causes  a  diminution 
in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  or  may  even  make  them  disappear 
altogether. 
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Treatment  of  Orbital  Tumors. — When  we  have  to  deal  with 
ordinary  exostoses  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  prolonged  treatment 
with  the  iodide  of  potassium  administered  in  progressive  doses  as  high 
as  8  or  10  grammes  daily.  We  haveseen  large  ones  made  to  disappear 
in  this  way.  We  should  operate  on  an  orbital  tumor  when  it  is  of  a 
malignant  nature,  and  on  any  other  one  whenever  it  begins  to  disturb 
the  eye,  when  its  rapid  increase  in  volume  threatens  the  destruction  of 
the  organ,  or  when  we  can  foresee  that  operation  would  be  more 
difficult  at  a  later  period. 

The  method  of  operating  is,  in  general,  determined  by  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  neoplasm.  We  usually  prefer  to  remove  the 
tumor  through  the  lid,  for  the  operation  through  the  conjunctiva  is 
more  difficult,  and  may  end  in  a  faulty  cicatrix.  Sometimes  it  is 
sufficient  to  enlarge  the  external  commissure  of  the  lids.  It  may  also 
be  necessary  to  separate  the  superior  lid  by  two  vertical  incisions 
extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  commissure  to  the  superciliary 
ridge,  and  thus  to  turn  the  lid  back  on  the  frontal  bone.  As  a  rule, 
at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  we  make  an  incision  parallel 
with  the  orbital  margin,  which  should  extend  down  to  and  lay  bare  the 
surface  of  the  tumor. 

When  the  tumor  is  of  great  size,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
T-shaped  incision.  In  any  case  the  tumor  must  be  freed  from  the 
surrounding  structures,  and  drawn  out  with  forceps,  all  adhesions 
being  divided  with  a  bistoury  or  scissors. 

The  tumor  should  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence.  When  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum, 
that  membrane  should  be  thoroughly  scraped.  This  precaution  is  all 
the  more  necessary  when  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  carcinoma. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  cysts  it  is  important  to  remove  them  in 
their  capsules,  for  cases  have  been  seen  in  which,  after  the  incomplete 
removal  of  a  dermoid  cyst,  the  suppuration  has  lasted  for  years, 
until  another  operation  has  removed  the  last  remnants  of  the  cyst 
wall. 

The  operative  treatment  of  orbital  cysts  depends  entirely  on  the 
consistency  of  their  contents,  which  may  be  liquid,  semi-liquid,  or 
somewhat  dense.  In  many  cases  we  can  make  certain  of  the  diagnosis 
only  by  an  exploration  puncture;  but,  before  introducing  the  exploring 
trochar,  we  should  make  sure,  by  palpation,  auscultation,  and  a  study 
of  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
aneurism.      The    puncture   can    only    give    absolute    certainty    when    a 

or  less  fluid  liquid  escapes  by  the  canula.     In  such  cases,  simple 
puncture,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  the  injection  of  irritants,  or  by  a 
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more  extensive  incision,  often  suffices  to  bring  about  a  cure  by  setting 
up  an  adhesive  inflammation. 

When  the  fluid  contents  are  very  considerable,  and  extend  deeply 
into  the  orbit,  it  is  dangerous  to  promote  suppuration,  for  the  cyst 
may  be  in  contact  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases, 
the  introduction  of  irritants  or  of  lint  into  the  cyst  should  not  be 
resorted  to,  the  more  prudent  course  being  to  repeat  the  incision  or 
puncture,  and  to  apply  a  pressure  bandage.  When  the  cyst  is  not 
large,  and  when  its  contents  are  dense,  the  tumor  should  be  dissected 
out,  care  being  taken,  when  dissecting  near  the  capsule,  to  use  the 
finger  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  rather  than  the  blade  ;  for,  if  the 
capsule  is  wounded,  the  complete  enucleation  of  the  cyst  is  rendered 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  all  these  operations,  we  must 
carefully  protect  the  eye  from  any  dragging  or  needless  manipulation. 
It  is  only  when  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  neoplasm  is  impossible 
without  the  enucleation  of  the  eye,  and  when  the  eye  has  undergone 
considerable  alterations,  that  the  removal  of  the  ball  is  indicated  (see 
further  on).  When  the  tumor  is  external  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
the  ball  should  be  preserved  intact,  even  when  we  are  obliged  to  lay  it 
bare  to  a  considerable  extent.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  eyeball  may  be  preserved  in- a  fit  condition  for  its 
ordinary  functions. 

Vascular  tumors  have  been  submitted  to  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment. In  a  few  cases  of  cavernous  tumor,  excision  has  been  practiced 
with  success.  Aneurismal  tumors  have  been  treated  by  compression, 
by  ligature,  and  by  direct  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood. 
Amongst  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  coagulation,  we  may 
mention  the  injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  (Motteggia,  Desor- 
meaux,  Bourguet),*  or  of  the  lactate  of  iron  (Brainard),f  acupuncture, 
and  electropuncture. 

Compression  has  been  made  either  directly  on  the  aneurism  or  on 
the  carotid  artery. 

Ligature  of  the  artery  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  method  of  treatment,  for  in  thirty-two  cases  reported  by 
Demarquay,|  Zander  and  Geissler,§  there  were  twenty-two  successful 
cases,  eight  cases  of  partial  cure,  and  two  cases  of  death. 

We  should  therefore  have  recourse  to  surgical  interference  only  in 
such  cases  as  are  unsuited  for  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  bony  tumors,  which  are  some- 
times exceedingly  difficult  to  remove,  because  their  hardness  makes  it 

*  Demarquay,  Traite  des  Tumeurs  de  V  Orbite,  p.  348.      i860. 

f  The  Lancet,  1853;    Union  Mtdicale,  No.  104. 

J  Loc.  cit.,  p.  574.  \  Die  Verletzungen  des  Auges.     Leipzig,  1864. 
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almost  impossible  to  attack  them  with  surgical  instruments.  Their 
extirpation  is  only  possible  when  we  can  succeed  in  removing  the 
entire  mass;*  for  the  hardness  of  these  tumors  renders  any  attempt  at 
partial  extirpation  futile.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  when 
the  tumor  is  fixed  to  the  orbital  wall  by  a  broad  base,  we  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  operating,  as  there  would  be  a  great  risk  of  opening  the 
cranial  cavity.      Death  has  followed  operative  attempts  in  such  cases. 

After  the  orbital  tumor  has  been  removed  and  all  hemorrhage 
stopped,  the  wound  of  the  integuments  is  closed  by  suture,  the 
corner  of  the  wound  being  left  open  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted. 
The  cavity  previously  occupied  by  the  tumor  soon  becomes  filled  with 
granulations,  not  unfrequently  there  remains  a  fistulous  opening  which 
requires  to  be  treated  with  irritants  or  caustics  before  it  is  permanently 
closed. 


ART.  V.— Extirpation  of  the  Eyeball  and  Orbital 

Tissue. 

The  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  has  already  been  described  at  p. 
156.  Tillauxt  has  proposed  the  following  modification  of  Bonnet's 
method :  Having  divided  the  external  rectus,  the  surgeon  draws  the 
eye  firmly  inwards  and  introduces  his  scissors  behind  the  eyeball ;  he 
then  divides  the  nerve  near  its  point  of  entrance.  He  next  takes  hold  of 
the  posterior  segment  and  rotates  it  forwards  through  the  conjunctival 
wound,  so  as  to  bring  the  posterior  part  to  the  front.  The  recti 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  obliques  and  capsule,  are  thus  made  tense  on 
the  sclerotic,  and  are  very  easily  divided  close  to  its  surface. 

The  extirpation  of  the  ball  and  the  orbital  tissue  is  required  in 
malignant  disease  of  these  structures.  This  operation  is  exceedingly 
painful,  and  always  requires  the  administration  of  chloroform.  One 
assistant  should  administer  the  anaesthetic,  another  should  fix  the 
head  and  keep  the  lids  separate,  and  another  should  be  exclusively 
employed  with  a  sponge  in  keeping  the  parts  free  from  blood. 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  manipulations  in  the  interior  of  the 
orbit,  the  external  palpebral  organ  may  be  lengthened  by  an  incision. 
Then  we  dissect  up  the  lids,  carefully  separating  their  internal  surfaces 
from  the  eye,  in  order  to  evert  them  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
hold  them  in  position  by  blunt  hooks  or  forceps.  Drawing  the  eye 
upwards  and    forwards    with  a  sharp  hook  or   Museux's  tcntuculum, 

*  Mai, onn  '■    //.;///,  No. 95,  1853;  Heynes-Waltont  Operative  Ophthalm. 

ryf  p.  345,   London,  1853.    Textor,  //''■  .  Ztitschrift%  t.  vii,  p. 5. 

Bulletin  dt  77tfrapeutiquet  p.  24,  [5  Juillet,  1X72. 
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the  surgeon  inserts  a  narrow  bistoury,  held  like  a  pen,  into  the 
internal  orbital  angle,  along  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid  till  he  comes 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  foramen.  He  then  divides  from 
within  outwards  all  the  structures  in  the  inferior  semi-circumference 
of  the  orbit,  detaching  all  the  soft  structures  till  he  comes  to  the 
external  angle.  Then,  lowering  the  hook,  he  draws  the  eyeball 
forwards  and  downwards.  The  bistoury  is  then  brought  from  the 
internal  angle  along  the  superior  semi-circumference,  the  two  incisions 
being  united  at  the  external  angle.  The  eye  is  now  held  in  position 
only  by  the  muscles  and  optic  nerve,  forming  a  pedicle  at  the  back  of 
the  orbit,  which  should  be  divided  as  far  back  as  possible  by  a  single 
cut  with  curved  scissors. 

If  the  lachrymal  gland  is  involved  in  the  disease  for  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  ball,  it  also  should  be  extirpated,  which 
may  be  done  either  by  including  it  in  the  original  incision,  or  by 
detaching  it  after  the  removal  of  the  ball. 

The  tumor  being  removed,  the  orbital  cavity  should  be  most  care- 
fully examined  with  the  finger,  and  wherever  diseased  tissue  is  discov- 
ered, it  should  be  removed  down  to  the  bone.  If  necessary,  the 
periosteum  should  be  scraped,  and  in  a  few  cases  we  shall  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the  bony  wall.  When  the 
neoplasm  has  penetrated  the  orbital  wall,  we  sometimes  succeed  in 
removing  it  with  a  scraper,  and  thus  extirpate  it  very  completely. 

When  the  lids  are  involved  in  the  disease,  two  semi-lunar  incisions 
are  made  round  them,  following  the  line  of  the  orbital  margin  and 
including  all  the  diseased  structures. 

The  hemorrhage  which  occurs  after  the  extirpation  of  the  eyeball  is 
often  considerable,  and  may  best  be  held  in  check  by  the  injection 
of  iced  water  and  plugging  of  the  cavity.  These  means  are  almost 
always  successful,  so  that  we  rarely  require  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ligaturing  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  its  branches,  or  the  application 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  of  the  actual  cautery. 

There  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  danger  in  using  the  perchloride 
of  iron  in  such  cases,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  brain.  The 
perchloride  especially  is  apt  to  impede  the  circulation,  and  to  cause 
chemical  changes  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  to  some  distance 
from  the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  Still,  we  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Plugging  is  best  effected  by  pledgets  of  lint  soaked  in  antiseptic 
solution,  over  which  the  lids  are  shut  and  kept  shut  by  a  borated  lint 
compress  or  phenicated  cotton  and  a  bandage.  Should  we  succeed 
in  arresting  the  hemorrhage  before  applying  the  compress,  we  may  at 
once  suture  the  external  commissure. 
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The  bandage  should  not  be  changed  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  wound  must  be  kept  bandaged  till  the  cavity  is  filled  w"ith  a 
layer  of  granulations.  After  the  operation,  and  until  the  wound  has 
healed,  the  patient  requires  to  be  as  carefully  nursed  as  after  any 
serious  lesion.  Any  local  inflammation  or  general  feverishness  demands 
the  remedies  usually  employed  in  these  conditions. 

When  all  danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is  past,  and  the  cavity  is 
filled  with  granulations,  the  bandage  is  no  longer  required.  We  have 
then  to  bathe  the  orbit  several  times  daily  with  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  till  cicatrization  is  complete. 

If  the  granulations  take  some  time  to  form,  or  if  they  be  pale  and 
flabby,  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  application  of  some  irritant 
ointment. 


ART.  VI.— The  Artificial  Eye. 

The  object  of  wearing  an  artificial  eye  is  to  diminish,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  deformity  caused  by  a  greatly  altered  eye,  or  by  the 
absence  of  the  eyeball  in  the  orbit.  In  cases  in  which  the  ball  has 
been  lost  or  considerably  diminished  in  size,  it  prevents  also  any 
secondary  contraction  of  the  orbit,  any  retraction  and  atrophy  of  the 
lids,  as  also  the  inversion  of  the  margins  of  the  lids,  so  often  a  cause  of 
irritation  to  the  conjunctival  sac. 

Again,  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye  keeps  the  lids  in  their  normal 
position,  promoting  the  regular  escape  of  tears,  and  thus  enables  the 
patient  to  escape  epiphora  and  its  annoying  consequences. 

In  order  that  an  artificial  eye  should  serve  these  ends,  it  must  fulfil 
certain  conditions.  Thus,  it  should  not  only  be  fixed  in  front  by  the 
eyelids,  but  the  posterior  concave  surface  of  the  enamel  should  rest 
on  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  by  as  many  points  as  possible  without  irri- 
tating it. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  cases 
least  favorable  for  an  artificial  eye,  are  those  in  which  the  orbital 
tissue  has  also  been  removed,  the  tissue  left  by  the  reparative  process 
not  having  any  mobility.  The  conditions  are  more  favorable  after 
simple  enucleation  ;  for  the  preservation  of  the  muscles  gives  a  certain 
mobility  to  the  conjunctival  sac  to  which  the  artificial  eye  is  applied, 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  it  moves  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  natural 
eye. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when  tin-  eyeball  is  only  diminished  in 

Bize.     Almost  every  part  of  the  artificial  part  is  supported  on  the  stump, 
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and  the  amplitude  of  its  movements  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  normal 
condition. 

When  an  eyeball,  altered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  use  of  an 
artificial  eye  desirable,  is  larger  than  or  even  the  same  size  as  the 
normal  eye,  it  is  impossible  to  fit  it  with  an  artificial  eye,  no  matter 
how  thin  the  latter  may  be  made.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
diminish  the  volume  of  the  eye  to  a  proper  extent,  which  may  be  done 
either  by  one  of  the  methods  described  for  the  removal  of  anterior 
staphyloma  (p.  153),  by  setting  up  a  slight  atrophy  in  the  eye,  as 
is  advised  by  von  Graefe  (p.  156),  or  by  performing  evisceration  (p. 

157)-  _ 

Again,  in  symblepharon  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  separate  the 
lids  from  the  stump,  and  even  to  transplant  a  conjunctival  flap  before 
fitting  the  artificial  eye. 

The  artificial  eye  should  only  be  worn  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
inflammation  or  sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  or  stump.  We  always 
begin  with  a  small  eye,  and  gradually  increase  its  size  till  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  resembles  the  natural  eye. 

To  apply  the  eye,  we  take  hold  of  it  by  its  external  margin  and  slip 
it  in  under  the  superior  lid,  which  is  held  up;  then,  lowering  the 
inferior  lid,  we  introduce  the  lower  border  between  it  and  the  stump. 
To  remove  it,  it  suffices  to  draw  down  the  inferior  lid  and  to  introduce 
the  head  of  a  large  pin  behind  the  inferior  border  of  the  artificial  eye. 
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TABLE  OF   DIOPTRIES  (v.  p.  408)  AND  OF  CORRESPONDING 
NUMBERS  OF  THE  OLD  SERIES  OF  LENSES. 


:ries. 

Old  Series. 

Dioptries. 

Old  Scries. 

Nos. 

* 

Nos. 

O.25 

... 

5 

7 

O.5O 

72 

5-5o 

6^ 

o-75 

48 

6 

6 

1 

36 

7 

5 

1.25 

3° 

8 

4K 

1.50 

24 

9 

10 

4 

i-75 

20 

3K 

2 

18 

1 1 

3X 

2.25 

16 

12 

3 

2.50 

15 

13 

2^ 

2-75 

14 

14 

2^ 

3 

12 

15 

3-5o 

10 

16 

2* 

4 

9 

18 

2 

4-5o 

8 

20 

»* 

.V.  i?. — In  order  to  find  the  number  of  dioptries  corresponding  to  a  given  number 
of  the  old  system,  or  inversely,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  dioptrie  (D)  corre- 
sponds to  a  lens  having  a  fecus  of  1  metre  =  (about)  36  inches. 

1.  The  number  of  dioptries  corresponding  to  a  given  number  of  the  old  system 
may  be  found  by  dividing  36  by  the  number  of  the  lens.  E.  g.t  how  many  dioptries 
are  represented  by  the  old  number  24?  Answer,  24  =  1.50  D.  Or,  how  many 
dioptries  are  represented  by  the  old  number  8  ?     Answer,  V  =  4.50  I ). 

2.  In  order  to   find  the   number  of  the   old    system    corresponding    to    a    given 

by    36,    1.  e.t  I  D  =  gg 

?I,  '  .-      


No.  36  ; 


number    of  dioptries,    the    latter    are  divided 

No.  12;  0.75  D    =  36  =  144  =  No.  48,  etc. 
The   above  table  gives  the  old   numbers  in    French  inches,  of  which  there  . 
U)   the    metre.      As  there  are  nearly  40   English  inches  to  the  metre,  a  glass  of   1   D 
would  have  a  focal  length  of  40  English  inches,  and  a  glass  of  2  D  a  focal  length  of 

20  inches. 
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Aberration,  chromatic,  447. 
of  light,  447. 
11  spherical,  447. 

Abscess,  corneal,  129,  130. 

"         of  the  lids,  543. 
Accidents  after  discission,  387. 

"         in  flap  operation,  349-351. 
"         in  linear  extraction  of  cataract, 

378. 
"         in   simple   linear    section    for 
cataract,  365. 
Accommodation,  406. 

"  anomalies  of,  411,  463, 

et  seq. 
"  independent    of      con- 

vergence, 409. 
"  measurement   of  abso- 

lute, 409. 
"  measurement  of  binoc- 

ular, 409.    • 
"  mechanism  of,  407. 

"  paralysis  of  the,  464. 

"  positive   and    negative, 

410. 
"  spasm  of  the,  467. 

Achloropsia,  308. 
Achromatopsia,  partial,  308. 

"  total,  308. 

Acne  pustules,  548. 
Acute  granular  conjunctivitis,  90. 
Acuteness  of  virion,  estimation  of,  37. 
Adherent  cataract,  339. 
Adhesion  of  the  lids,  559. 
Age,  changes  in  the  eye  produced  by, 
421. 
"      influence  of,  on  vision,  421. 
Akyanopsia,  308. 
Albinism,  243. 
Amaurosis,  304. 

"         reflex,  315. 
"         simulated,  320. 
"         uremic,  277,  315. 
Amblyopia,  304-306. 

"  ex  anopsia,  309. 

41  congenital,  307. 

"  from  concussion,  315. 

"  from  lead  poisoning,  314. 

"  yopic,  430. 

44  from  quinine,  315. 

"  toxic,    ;i  ;. 

44  from  want  of  use,    J 

Ametropia,  41 1. 

11  (In  ;ij. 


Amyloid   degeneration   of  the    conjunc- 
tiva, 101. 
Anaemia  of  retina,  266. 
Anaesthesia,  retinal,  31 1. 
Anatomy  of  eyelids,  537. 

"  muscles  of  the  eye,  469,  et 

seq. 
44  optic  nerve  and  retina,  259, 

et  seq. 
orbit,  537. 
Anchilops,  543. 
Anerythropsia,  308. 
Aneurism,  orbital,  619, 
Ankyloblepharon,  559. 
Anisometropia,  460,  et  seq. 

44  remedies  for,  461. 

"  treatment  of,  462. 

44  varieties  of,  460. 

Anomalies,  congenital,  of  choroid,  242. 
"  "  retina,  290. 

44  of  eyelids,  congenital,  599. 

"  of    puncta    lachrymalia    and 

canaliculi,  600. 
44  of  refraction  and  accommoda- 

tion, diagnosis  of,  413. 
Anterior  chamber,  blood  in,  191. 

44  variations  in,  191. 

Anthrax  of  the  lids,  543. 
Aphakia,  404. 

44         hypermetropia  from,  432. 
Apoplexy,   choroidal,  237. 

44         of  optic  nerve,  302. 
44         retinal,  280. 
Arcus  senilis,  147. 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  188. 
Artery,  persistent,  329. 
Artificial  eye,  633. 

44         ripening  of  cataract,  391. 
Asthenopia,  430. 

44  muscular,  530. 

44  "         diagnosis  of,  ; 3 1 . 

44  ,%        operations     for, 

535- 

44  "  treat  incut        for, 

532. 

44  retinal,  313. 

Astigmatism,  \  v\ 

"  ea  "f,  158. 

<  om pound,  455. 
diagnosii  of,  \\\    1;;. 
disturban<  e    "t    \  ision    in, 

45°- 
14  effe<  (^  "t,  .|.|N. 
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Astigmatism,  irregular,  460. 
"  mixed,  455. 

"  pustular    ophthalmia   with, 

87. 
"  simple,  454. 

"  treatment  of,  458. 

"  varieties  of,  454. 

Astigmometer,  Unger's,  457. 
Atrophic  excavation,  247. 
Atrophy    caused    by    choroidal    tumors, 
241. 
"        of  conjunctiva,  108. 
"        of  optic  nerve,  298. 

Basedow's  disease,  623. 

Binocular  vision,  46. 

Blennorrhoea,  604. 

Blepharitis,  marginal,  548. 

Blepharophimosis,  563. 

Blepharoplasty,  589-595. 

Blepharoraphy,  566. 

Blepharospasm,  556,  et  seq. 

Biindness,  color,   from  atrophy  of  optic 

nerve,  299. 
Blindness,  pretended,  320. 
Blind  spot,  233  [note). 
Blood  in  anterior  chamber,  191. 
Blue  blindness,  308. 
Bones,  diseases  of  the  orbital,  619-621. 
Bony  tumors  of  the  orbit,  630. 
Bowman's  membrane,  115. 
Brachymetropia  (Donders),  412,  434. 

Calcareous  cataract,  336. 
Calomel,  action  of,  87. 
Canal  of  Schlemm,  114,  167. 
Canaliculi,  anomalies  of,  609. 
Cancer,  encephaloid,  288. 
Cancerous  tumors  of  the  orbit,  627. 
Cantoplasty,  564. 
Capsular  cataract,  338. 

"  "        various  forms  of,  339. 

Capsule,    extraction    of    cataract    in    its, 
381. 

"        spots  on,  177. 
Capsulitis,  618.  * 

Carcinoma  of  the  orbit,  627. 
Caries  of  the  orbit,  619. 
Caruncle,   Von   Graefe's    operation    for 

shrinking  of,  after  strabotomy,  522. 
Cataract,  332,  et  seq. 

"       accidents  in  linear    extraction, 
378. 

"       adherent,  339. 

"       advantages    of    linear     section 
with  iridectomy,  369. 

"       artificial  ripening,  391. 

"       black,  334. 

"       calcareous,  336. 

"       capsular,  338. 

"  "         various  forms  of,  339. 


Cataract,  circumscribed,  of  the  posterior 
cortex,  338. 
"       couching  of,  392. 
"       cystic  or  sedimentary,  334. 
"       diagnosis  of,  332,  333. 
"  "  consistence       o  f , 

340. 
"       discission,  384,  et  seq. 
"  "  with  iridectomy,  389. 

"       extraction  of  the,  in  its  capsule, 

381. 
"       extraction,  344,  et  seq. 
"  "  accidents    in  simple 

linear  section,  365. 
"  "  advantages  and  dis- 

advantages of   pe- 
ripheral section  in, 
360. 
"  "  history  of,  344. 

"  "  by    linear    incision, 

361. 
"  "  methods  of  Kiichler, 

Liebreich,  Lebrun 
and  Jaeger,  380. 
"  ''■  simple    linear,    362, 

et  seq. 
"  "  simple  linear,  indica- 

tions for,  362. 
"  "  by  simple  linear  sec- 

tion,      treatment 
after,  365. 
"  "  by  suction,  366. 

"       flap  extraction  of,  with  iridec- 
tomy, 360. 
"         "     operation  for,  345,  et  seq. 
"       forms  of  partial,  336. 

incipient,  333. 
"       indications  for  discission,  384. 
"       lenticular,  339. 
"       linear    extraction    with    iridec- 
tomy, 366,  et  seq. 
"       liquid  cortical,  334. 

nuclear,  335. 
"       operation,   advantages   of  Von 
Graefe's  method, 
382. 
"  "  by     linear      section 

with    iridectomy, 
gradual  develop- 
ment     of      the 
method,  367. 
"  c:  what  method  should 

we  adopt?  382. 
operations,  342,  et  seq. 

"  general      considera- 

tions on,  342. 
origin  of,  333,  334. 
peripheral  linear  extraction   of, 

369- 
persistent    artery    attached    to, 

329- 
of  posterior  pole,  338. 
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Cataract,  pyramidal,  338. 
"       secondary,  393. 

"  various      operations 

for,  394,  et  scu/. 
selection    of     glasses    required 

after,  433. 
senile,  335. 
traumatic,  335,  339. 
'■  "  with  corneal  wounds, 

160. 
"  "  treatment  of,  340. 

treatment    after    linear    extrac- 
tion, 377. 
"       tremulous,  336. 
"       varieties  of,  334. 
"       various    methods   of  extraction 

of  lens  with  capsule,  380. 
"       Von  Graefe's  method  of  opera- 
tion, 369. 
"       zonular,  337. 
Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  64. 
Catarrh   of   the    lachrymal   sac   and   the 
nasal  canal,  604. 
spring,  89. 
Cell  proliferation  in  cornea,  117. 
Cellular  tissue  of  retina,  262. 
Chalazion,  551. 
Chiasma,  optic,  259. 
Chorio  capillaris,  166. 

'•       retinitis,  273. 
Choroid,  anatomy  of,  164. 
circulation  of,  168. 
"         congenital  anomalies  of,  242. 
"         detachment  of,  238. 
"  diseases  of,  220,  et  seq. 

"         ossification  of,  242. 
"         rupture  of,  237. 
"         tumors  of,  239. 
Choroidal  apoplexy,  237. 
"         coloboma,  242. 
"         tuberculosis,  239. 
"         tumors,  operation  for,  241. 
Choroiditis,  areolar,  224. 
"  atrophic,  227. 

"  (suppurative),    attributed   to 

embolism,  284. 
"  disseminated,  222. 

simple  plastic,  220. 
"  suppurative,  225. 

Choroido- iritis,  211. 
Chromidrosis,  546. 

Chronic  granular  conjunctivitis,  93-97. 
Ciliary  body,  anatomy  of,  166. 

"  circulation  of,  168. 

"  diseases  of,  207,  et 

11  lesions  of,  2IO. 

Circles,  colored,  in  glaucoma,  248. 
Circumscribed   cataract   of  posterior   «  "i 
|38. 

"  superficial  keratitis,  120. 

Cocaine,  57. 
'  bloboma, 


Coloboma,  choroidal,  242. 
Color  blindness    from   atrophy  of    optic 
nerve,  299. 
progress  of,  305-309. 
Color  perception,  examination  of,  45. 
Colors,  field  of  vision  for,  41. 
Commissure,  division  of  external,  89. 
Commissures,  external  and  internal.  538. 
Concave  glasses,  418. 
Congenital  anomalies  of  choroid,  242. 
Conical  cornea,  147. 
Conjugate  foci,  406. 
Conjunctiva,  59,  540. 

"  amyloid    degeneration    of, 

102. 
"  atrophy  of,  108. 

'•  changes  of,  in  trachoma,  05. 

"  foreign  bodies  in,  107. 

"  hyperemia  of,  61. 

"  lesions  of,  107. 

"  structure  of,  59. 

"  tumors  of,  109. 

Conjunctival  entozoa,  112. 
Conjunctivitis,  acute  granular,  90. 
"  catarrhal,  64. 

"  chronic  granular,  93-97. 

'•  croupal,  79. 

"  diphtheriti 

"  follicular,  67. 

"  gonorrhceal,  78. 

"  from  mydriatics,  101. 

scarification  in.  74. 
"  purulent,  68. 

"  various  forms  of,  61. 

Consistence    of    cataracts,  diagnosis    of, 

340-342. 
Contagion  in  ophthalmia,  70,  71,  78,  02. 
Convergence,  independent  of  accommo- 
dation, 408. 
Convex  glasses,  418-420. 
Cornea,  affections  of,  in  trachoma,  95-97. 
"       anatomy  of,  115. 
u       anomalies  in  curvature  of,  147. 
"        cell  proliferation  in,  117. 
"        congenital  anomalies  of,  160. 
"       conical,  147. 
"      fistula  <>f,  136. 

"        foreign  bodies  in,   1  58 
"        globular,  150. 

u  hernia  of,  1 35 
"  herpes  of,  1 22. 
"      lesions  of,  1 

opacities  of,  1  26,  142, 

paracentesis  of,  7''.  si .  1  ; ; 

pei  (oration  of,  1  j6. 
"      perforation  of,  from  al 

Saemiach's  operation  i"i  ulcii - 
of,  1  \\. 
'*      staphyloma  1  f,  1  |8, 

tattooing  of,  1  \6, 

transplantation  of,  1  \<< 

tuin  >rs  of,  i^v 
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Cornea,  ulcers  of,  134. 

"  "      inflammatory,  134. 

"  "      non-inflammatory,   135. 

"       vascularity  of,  122. 
"  "  v.  pannus,  1 16. 

"       wounds  of,  159. 
Corneal  abscess,  acute,  129. 

"        abscess,  non-inflammatory,  with 

iritis  and  hypopion,  131. 
"       complications    in   pustular    oph- 
thalmia, 84. 
"       suppuration  in  encephalitis,  132. 
Core  lysis,  205. 

Cortex,  cataract  of  posterior,  338. 
Cortical  cataract,  334. 
Couching  of  cataract,  392. 
Cribrosa,  membrana,  114. 
Croupous  conjunctivitis,  78. 
Crystalline  fibres,  331. 

"         lens,  331. 
Cyclitis,  207. 

"       various  forms,  207. 
"       in  vascular  interstitial  keratitis, 
124. 
Cysticercus  in  anterior  chamber,  193. 
"  its  habitat,  329. 

"  of  vitreous  body,  328. 

Cysts  in  the  orbit,  626. 
"     of  the  retina,  290. 
"     transparent,  in  lids,  553. 

Dacryoadenitis,  614. 
Dacryocystitis,  611. 

"  treatment  of,  612. 

Dacryops,  553. 
Daltonism,  307-308. 
Decentring  of  lenses,  532. 
Degeneration,  glaucomatous,  258. 
Descemetitis,  128,  174. 
Descemet's  membrane,  115. 
Detachment  of  choroid,  238. 

"         of  retina,  284. 
Detection  of  pretended  blindness,  320. 
Difference  of  refraction   in   the  two  eyes 

(anisometropia),  460. 
Dioptrie,  explanation  of,  414  {note). 
Dioptries,  table  of,  635. 
Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  80. 

"  "  with  keratitis, 

81. 

"  "  treatment    of, 

S3- 
Diplopia,  47. 

"         from  double  pupil,  182. 

"         method  of  detecting,  47. 

"         in  ocular  paralysis,  477. 
Direct  image  in  ophthalmoscope,  26. 
Discission,  accidents  after,  387. 

"  of  cataract,  384,  et  seq. 

"  combined     with    iridectomy, 

389- 
"  treatment  after,  587. 


Disc,  physiological  excavation  of,  35. 
Dislocation  of  lens,  399. 

"  "       complete,  400. 

"  "       congenital,  400. 

*•  "       partial,  399. 

Distichiasis,  566. 

"    .        operations  for,  568-573. 
Double  focus,  glasses  of,  420. 
Dressing  after  flap  operation  for  cataract, 

356. 
Drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  595. 
Dyschromatopsia,  305. 

"  congenital,  307. 

EcCHYMOSIS,  I05. 

"  palpebral,  547. 

Ectopia,  399. 
Ectropion,  578. 

"         operations  for,  580-588. 
"         treatment  of,  579. 
Eczema  of  the  lids,  545. 
Effusions,  subconjunctival,  105. 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  91. 
Electrolysis,  advantages  of,  554. 
i    Embolism  of  retinal  artery,  282. 
Emmetropia,  411. 
Emphysema  of  the  lids,  547. 
"  "         orbit,  622. 

"         subconjunctival,  106. 
Encephalitis    with   corneal    suppuration, 

132. 
Entozoa,  conjunctival,  112. 
Entropion,  574. 

"  operations  for,  575-578. 

"  from  trachoma,  100. 

"  treatment  of,  574. 

Enucleation  of  the  eyeball,  156,  631. 
Ephidrosis,  546. 
Epicanthus,  599. 

Epiphora,  congenital,  removal   of  lach- 
rymal glands  for,  616. 
Episcleritis,  161. 
Epithelioma,  555. 
Erectile  tumors  of  the  lids,  553. 
Erysipelas  of  the  lids,  542. 
Erythema  of  the  lids,  542. 
E version  of  the  lids,  578. 
Evisceration,  operation  for,  157. 
Eye,  the  artificial,  633. 

"     methods  of  examination  of,  18. 
Eyeball,  enucleation  of,  156,  631. 
Examination  of  eye,  methods  of,  18. 
Excavation  of  disc,  physiological,  35. 

"  glaucomatous,  245-247. 

Excision  of  staphyloma,  153. 

"  "  with  use  of  su- 

tures, 155. 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  623. 
Exophthalmos  after  strabotomy,  523. 
Exostosis  in  the  orbit,  627. 
External  commissure,  division  of,  89. 
External  rectus,  470. 
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External  rectus,  paralysis  of,  479. 

"  "       tenotomy  of,  513. 

Extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  156,  631. 
Extraction  of  cataract,  history  of,  344. 
Eyeball,  movements  of,  473,  et  set/. 
Eyelashes,  irregular  insertion  of,  566. 
Eyelids,  anatomy  and  physiology  of,  537.    | 

"        burns  on,  598. 

congenital  anomalies  of,  599. 
diseases  of,  542,  et  seq. 

"        injuries  to,  598. 

"        traumatic  lesions  of,  598. 

"         stings  on,  598. 

Fascicular  keratitis,  124. 
Fibres,  crystalline,  331. 
Fibromata  on  eyelids,  554. 

"  in  the  orbit,  626. 

Field  of  vision,  39. 

"         "         for  colors,  41. 

"  interruptions  in,  continu- 

ity of,  319. 
Fistula  of  cornea,  136. 

11       of  the  lachrymal  gland,  615. 
"  M  **         sac,  612. 

Flap,  imperfect  coaptation  of,  358. 
"      extraction    combined    with    iridec- 
tomy, 360. 
"      operation,    accidents    during    and 
after,  349,  351,  358, 
et  seq. 
"  "  for  cataract,  345,  et  seq. 

"  "  treatment  after,  356. 

Focal  illumination,  23. 

"       interval,  449. 
Foci,  conjugate,  406. 
Focus,  principal,  405. 

"       virtual,  406. 
Follicular  conjunctivitis,  67. 
Foreign  bodies  in  conjunctiva,  107. 
FOr-aer's  method  of  artificial  ripening  of 

cataract,  391. 
Formula    for    calculating    amplitude    of 

accommodation,  408. 
Fourth  pair,  paralysis  of,  484. 
Fovea  centralis,  264. 
Franklin's  glasses,  419. 
Fundus,  the  normal,  34. 
Fungus  ha.matode%  288, 
Furuncle  of  the  lids,  543. 

SSES,  changes  produced  by,  420. 
"  required  after  cataract,  433. 

.    "  spectacle,  418,  et  seq. 

"  trial,  414,  41  5. 

Glaucoma,  244. 

"  acute,  247-249. 

"  anatomical  changes  in,  253. 

"  chronic,  250,  253. 

"  "        in  choroidal   tttmOfS, 

240. 
"  "        intlammatory,  250. 


Glaucoma,  hemorrhagic.  254. 

"  secondary,  254. 

"  simple,  251. 

Glaucomatous  degeneration,  25  V 
Glioma,  retinal,  2 
Globular  cornea,  150. 
Graefe,  Von,  advantages  of  his   method 
of  operating  for  cataract, 

.382. 

"  his   operation    for    cataract 

by  linear  section,  369,  et 
seq. 

Granular  conjunctivitis,  90. 

Graves'  disease,  623. 

Green  blindness,  308. 

Goitre,  exophthalmic,  623. 

Gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis,  78. 


Hemorrhagic  retinitis,  280. 
Hebetudo  visus,  430. 
Hemeralopia,  310. 
Hemianopsia,  259,  316. 

"  homonymous,  316. 

"  nasal,  318. 

"  temporal,  318. 

Hernia  of  cornea,  135. 
Herpes         "  122. 

11        zoster  frontalis,  545. 
Hippus,  188. 
Homocentric  rays,  447. 
Hordeolum,  550. 
Horner's  muscle,  538. 
Humor,  vitreous,  322. 
Hyalitis,  323. 
Hyaloid  artery,  persistence  of,  329. 

membrane,  322. 
Hydatids  in  the  orbit,  626. 
Hydropsia  of  optic  nerve,  303. 
Hyperemia,  conjunctival,  61. 
"  of  iris,  172. 

"  of  retina,  265. 

Hyperesthesia,  optic,  313. 

"  retinal,  31 1. 

Hypermetropia,  412,  425,  et 

u  from    absence    of    lensf 

432. 
"  congenital,  428. 

diagnosis  of,  430,431. 
"  effect  of  presbyopia   in, 

423- 

"  latent  and  manifest,  .}-M>. 

u  measurement  of,  }-''>. 

**  proportion 

strabismus,  500. 
treatment  "f.  431    j  m- 

\  .11 1<  1 

1  lyph  '  ma  (spelled    hyper.i  1111. 1  in  1 
191. 

I  [ypertrophied  papill  e  |  see  also  Folli<  u- 

lar  eonjum  liviti 
1  [ypopyon,  130.  1 
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Illequation,  573. 
Illumination,  focal,  23. 
Image,  direct,  with  ophthalmoscope,  26. 
"       indirect,  "  "  28. 

Incision  of  staphyloma,  153. 
Indirect  image  with  ophthalmoscope,  28. 
Inferior  oblique  muscle,  472. 
"  "        paralysis  of,  483. 

"       rectus,  471. 
"  "        paralysis  of,  483. 

"  "        tenotomy  of,  513. 

Inflammation  of  margin  of  the  lid,  548. 
Injection,  pericorneal,  62. 
Innervation  of  the  ocular  muscles,  475. 
Inoculation,  Jequirity,  96,  99. 
"  for  nsevi,  554. 

"  for  treatment  of  pannus,  1 19. 

Internal  recti,  insufficiency  of,  530. 
"        rectus,  470 
11  "      paralysis  of,  482. 

"  "       tenotomy  of,  5 1 1. 

"        structures,  examination  of,  25. 
Intraorbital  aneurisms,  628. 
Inversion  of  the  eyelid,  574. 
Iridectomy,  193. 

"  in   combination   with  discis- 

sion, 389. 
"  in    combination    with    linear 

extraction  of  cataract,  366, 
et  seq. 
"  flap      extraction      combined 

with,  360. 
"  in  glaucoma,  251. 

"  in  Von  Graefe's  operation  for 

cataract,  373. 
"  indications  for,  193. 

"  method  of  performing,  198. 

"  substitutes  for,  202. 

Iridenkleisis,  204. 
Irido-choroiditis,  210. 

"  operation  for,  213. 

Iridodesis,  204. 
Iridorhexis,  203. 

Iridotomy  substituted  for  iridectomy,  202. 
Iris,  accidents  to,  in  cataract  operation, 

359- 

"  congenital  anomalies  of,  189. 

«*  functional  diseases  of,  185. 

"  hyperemia  of,'  172. 

*'  muscles  of,  168. 

"  nodosities  on,  175. 

"  operations  on,  193. 

'•'  pigment,  168. 

"  prolapse  of,  137. 

"  staphyloma  of,  138. 

"  tremulous,  188. 

"  tumors  of,  184. 

"  wounds  of  the,  182. 
Iritis,  173. 

"  after  cataract  extraction,  181. 

"  exudation  in,  173. 

"  with  glaucoma,  180. 


Iritis,  parenchymatous,  175. 
"     plastic,  173. 
"      serous,  174. 
"     syphilitic,  175. 
'.*     traumatic,  181. 
"     in  vascular  interstitial  keratitis,  1 24. 

Jequirity  inoculation,  96,  99. 
Jaeger,  his  method  of  cataract  extraction, 
381. 

Keratitis  in  acute  granular  ophthalmia, 
91. 
"  diffuse  parenchymatous,  126. 

"  in  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis, 

81. 
"  fascicular,  124. 

"  neuro  paralytic,  132. 

"  non-vascular  interstitial,  125. 

"  phlyctenular   and    fascicular, 

85. 
"  punctata,  128. 

"  with  purulent  conjunctivitis, 

69. 
"  suppurative,  128. 

"  and  syphilis,  127. 

"  vascular  interstitial,  123. 

"  "  "  cyclitis 

and  iritis 
in,  124. 
"  vesicular,  122. 

Keratocele,  136. 

Keratotomy,  inferior,  description  of  the 
operation,  346,  et  seq. 
"  superior,  357,  et  seq. 

Kopiopia,  430. 

Kuchler,  his  method  of  cataract  extrac- 
tion, 380. 

Lachrymal  apparatus,  540. 

"  canals,  540. 

"  catarrh,  604. 

"  "       treatment    of,   604- 

611. 

"  gland,  540. 

"  "      extirpation  of,  616. 

"  "      fistula  of,  615. 

"  "      hypertrophy  of,  615. 

"  "      inflammation  of,  614. 

"  "      operations  on,  615. 

"  fi      tumors  of,  615. 

"  innervation,  541. 

"  muscles,  538. 

"  passages,  diseases  of,  600.. 

"  "         operations  on,  600 

-603. 

"  sac,  540. 

"  "     destruction  of,  613. 

"  "     fistula  of,  612. 

•'  "     hernia  of,  604. 

"  "     phlegmon  of,  611. 

Lamina  fusca,  166. 
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Laurence's  strabometer,  495. 
Lead-poisoning,  amblyopia  from,  314. 
Lebrun,  his  method  of  cataract  extrac- 
tion, 381. 
Lens,  absence  of,  404. 

u     complete  expulsion  of,  403. 

"     description  of,  331. 

"     diseases  of,  332. 

"     dislocation  of,  192,  399. 

"  various   forms   of,  402, 

et  set/. 

"     extraction  of,  with  capsule,  in  cata- 
ract, 381. 

44     foreign  bodies  in,  339. 

"     histology  of,  331. 

11     hypermetropia    from    absence    of, 

'432. 
14     nucleus  and  cortex,  331. 
u     nutrition  of,  332. 
M     principal  focus  of,  405. 
"     star-shaped  figure  in,  332. 

Lenses,  concave  and  convex,  418. 
decentring  of,  532. 

Lenticular  cataract,  339. 

Lesions  of  the  conjunctiva,  107. 
"  "      orbit,  622. 

Leucoma  adherens,  137. 

Leukemic  retinitis,  277. 

Lice  in  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  546. 

Liebreich,  his  method  of  cataract  extrac- 
tion, 383. 

Ligamentum  pectinatum,  115,  167. 

Light,  aberration  of,  447. 

"     refraction  of,  in  the  eye,  406. 

Linear  extraction  of  cataract,  366,  et  seq. 

Lipoma,  orbital,  626. 

Lipomata  on  the  lids,  554. 

Lithiasis,  113. 

Lupus  on  the  lids,  555. 

M'Hardy's  perimeter,  43. 
Macula  lutea,  264. 
Malignant  pustules  of  the  lids,  544. 
Meibomian  glands,  540. 
Membrana  cribrosa,  1 14. 

"  ruyschiana,  166. 

Meniscus  glasses,  419. 
Metallo  therapeutics,   use    of,    in    retinal 

anesthesia,  312. 
Meyer's  perimeter,  40. 
Meyer's  strabometer,  495. 
Micropsia,  464. 
Millet,  552. 
Millium,  552. 

Mobility,  loss  of,  after  tenotomy,  514. 
Molluscum,  552. 

Movements  of  the  eyeball,  473,  et  seq. 
Moving  scotomata,  324. 
Mucous  membrane  of  eyelids,  541. 
Mu  ca  volitantes,  324. 
Muscle  of  Horner,  538. 
44      orbicularis,  538. 


Muscles  of  the  eye,  469,  et  seq. 

44  44  paralysis   of,  475,  et 

seq. 
44  spasm  of,  490. 

44       innervation  of  the  ocular,  475. 
44       of  iris,  168. 
44       lachrymal,  538. 
4<      ocular,  scheme  of  the  action  of, 

475-  . 
Muscular  paralysis  of  the  eye,  symptoms 

of  its  various  forms,  479. 
Mydriasis,  185,  463. 
Mydriatics,  24,  56,  463. 

44  conjunctivitis  from,  101. 

Myodesopsia,  324. 
Myopia,  412,  434,  et  seq. 

44        cause  of,  439. 

44        degrees  of,  437, 

44        diagnosis  of,  436. 

44        effect  of  presbyopia  in,  423. 

44        measurement  of,  435. 

44        proportion   of  cases    in   strabis- 
mus, 500. 

44        and  strabismus,  501. 

44        treatment  of,  440-446. 

44        varieties  of,  438. 
Myosis,  187. 
Myotics,  56. 

NiEVT.  553. 

Nasal  canal,  catarrh  of,  604. 

44      duct,  541. 
Necrosis  of  the  orbit,  619. 
Nerve,  optic,  anatomy  of,  259,  et  seq. 

44  diseases  of,  291. 

Nerve  tissue  of  retina,  261. 
Neuritis,  optic,  291. 

44         retrobulbar,  291. 
Neuroparalytic  keratitis,  132. 
44       retinitis,  291. 
"  "         descendens,  292. 

Nodal  point,  421. 
Nuclear  cataract,  335. 
Nystagmus,  490. 

"  causes  of,  491. 

"  treatment  of,  491. 

Obliteration  of   the    lachrymal    sac, 

613. 
Oblique,  inferior,  muscle,  472. 

"         superior,  muscle,  471. 
Ocular  muscles,   innervation  of,  475. 

"  "         scheme  of  the  action  of, 

475- 
"      paralysis,  Causei  of,  486. 
"  "  prognosis  of,  486. 

"  u  progress  and  let  initiation 

of,  485- 
m         <«        treatment  of,  rss 

(Edema  of  the  lids,  547. 

retinal,  X 
subconjunctival,  106. 
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Ointment,  Pagenstecher's,  88. 

Onyx,  129. 

Opacities  of  cornea,  125. 

"  vitreous  body,  323. 

Operation  for  conical  cornea,  149. 

"         for  corneal  ulcer   (Saemisch), 

141. 
"         for  enucleation,  156. 
"         for  evisceration,  157. 
"  for  iridectomy,  141,  146. 

"         peritomy,  119. 
"         for  staphyloma,  153. 
"         for  tattooing  of  cornea,  146. 
Operations  for  cataract,  342,  et  seq. 

"  "         general      consid- 

erations    on, 
342. 
Ophthalmia,  causes  of,  47. 

"  contagion  in,  70,  71,  78,  92. 

"  Egyptian,  91. 

"  general  treatment  of,  51,  et 

seq. 
"  neonatorum,  77. 

"  pustular,  84. 

"  "         with    astigmatism, 

87. 
"  "         with     cutaneous 

eruptions,  87. 
"  sympathetic,  215. 

Ophthalmoscope,  25. 

"  various  forms  of,  31. 

Optic  chiasma,  259. 
"     hyperesthesia,  313. 
"     neuritis,  291. 

"     nerve,  anatomy  of,  259,  et  seq. 
"         "       apoplexy  of,  303. 
"         "      atrophy  of,  298. 
"         "       diseases  of,  291. 
"         "      hydropsia  of,  303. 
"         "      inflammation  of,  291. 
"         "      tumors  of,  302. 
"     tract,  259. 
Ora  serrata,  166,  261. 
Orbicularis  muscle,  538. 
Orbit,  537. 

"     caries  and  necrosis  of  the,  619. 

"     cysts  in,  626. 

"     diseases  of  the,  617-631. 

"     exostosis  in  the,  627. 

"     fibromata  in  the,  626. 

"     foreign  bodies  in,  622. 

"     hydatids  in,  626. 

"     inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  of, 

617. 
"     lipomata  in,  626. 
fi     periostitis  of  the,  618. 
"     sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of,  627. 
"     treatment  of  diseases  of  the,  620. 
"     tumors  of,  625. 
"     vascular  tumors  of,  628. 
"     wounds  of,  622. 
Orbital  aneurism,  628. 


Orbital  emphysema,  622. 

"      hemorrhage,  622. 

"       tissue,  extirpation  of,  631. 

"      tumors,  treatment  of,  629,  631. 
Orthopsedic  treatment  of  strabismus,  504. 
Osseous  tumors  of  the  orbit,  630. 
Ossification  of  choroid,  242. 

Pagenstecher's  ointment,  88. 
Pannus,  117. 

"        inoculation  for,  119. 
"        from  trachoma,   118. 
■'        phlyctenular,  86. 
Palpebral  arteries,  540. 

"         ecchymoses,  547. 
"        fissure,  enlarged,  565. 

ligament,  538. 
"         nerves,  540. 
"        veins,  540. 
Papillae,  hypertrophied  (see  also  follicu- 
lar conjunctivitis),  90,  94. 
Papillo-retinitis,  291. 
Paracentesis  of  cornea,  76-81. 
Paralytic  strabismus,  476. 
Paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  463. 

"  "  "  causes  of, 

465- 

"  "  "  treatment 

of,  466. 

"       of  fourth  pair,  484. 

"       of  inferior  oblique,  483. 

"  "         rectus,  483, 

"       of  internal  rectus,  482. 

"       of  the  muscles  of  the  eye>  475, 
et  seq. 

"       ocular,  causes  of,  486. 

"  "       diagnosis  of,  476. 

"  **      prognosis  of,  486. 

"  "       symptoms  of  its  various 

forms,  479. 

"  "       treatment  of,  488. 

"       progress  and  termination  of  ocu- 
lar, 485. 

"       of  sixth  pair,  479. 

"  "  incomplete,  481. 

"       of  superior  oblique,  483. 

"  "        rectus,  482. 

"       of  third  pair,  482. 
Parenchymatous  keratitis,  126. 
Partial  cataract,  336. 

"      opaque  staphyloma,  150. 
Pectinatum,  ligamentum,  115. 
Perforation  of  cornea,  137. 
Pericorneal  injection,  62. 
Perimeter,  39. 

"  M' Hardy's,  43. 

"         Meyer's,  40. 

"         mode  of  using,  39. 

"         Priestley-Smith's,  43. 
Periostitis  of  the  orbit,  618. 
Peripapillitis,  293. 
Periscopic  glasses,  419. 
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Peritomy,   119. 

Petit,  canal  of,  331. 

Phlegmon  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  611. 

"         of  the  lids,  543. 
Phlyctenular  keratitis,  85. 

"  pannus,  85. 

Phosphenes,  43. 
Physiological  excavation,  247. 
Physiology  of  eyelids,  538. 

"  of  muscles  of  the  eye,  469, 

et  seq. 

"  of  orbit,  537. 

Pivoting,  for  ectropion,  589. 
Pole,  cataract  of  posterior,  338. 
Priestley-Smith's  perimeter,  43. 
Principal  meridians,  448. 
Prismatic  glasses,  416. 

"  "       use    of,   in  asthenopia, 

534- 
Prolapse  of  iris,  137. 
Presbyopia,  413,421. 

"  effect    of,    in    hypermetropia 

and  myopia,  422. 
"  form  of  spectacles    required 

in,  424. 
"  measurement  of,  423. 

"  physical  causes  of,  422. 

"  table    of  glasses    to    correct, 

424. 
"  treatment  of,  423. 

Presbytia,  413. 
Preserves,  415. 
Pterygium,  102. 

"  operations  for,  104. 

Ptosis,  595. 

"      operation  for,  596. 
"      from  trachoma,  101. 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  540. 

"  "  anomalies  of,  600. 

Purulent  conjunctivitis,  68. 

"  "  with  keratitis,  69. 

Pustular  ophthalmia,  84. 

"  "  with      astigmatism, 

87. 
"  "  corneal      complica- 

tions, 85. 
"  "  w  i  t  h        cutaneous 

eruptions,  87. 
Pustule  of  the  lids,  malignant,  544. 
Pustules  of  smallpox  on  lids,  544. 
Pyramidal  cataract,  338. 

QUININE,  amblyopia  from  use  of,  315. 

RED  blindness,  308. 

Recti    muscles,  indirect    attachment     of, 

510. 
Rectus,  external,  470. 

"  "        paralysis  of,  479, 

"  inferior,  471. 
*'  internal,  470. 
"        superior,  47  1 . 


Refraction,  anomalies  of,  411. 

"  ••  in  strabismus,  500. 

"  and     accommodation,    physi- 

ology of,  405. 
"  difference  of,  in  the  two  eyes 

(anisometropia),  460. 
"  of  light  in  the  eyes,  406. 

"  meaning  of,  405. 

Retina,  anatomy  of,  260,  et  seq. 

"       congenital  anomalies  of,  290. 
"      diseases  of,  265,  et  seq. 
"       nerve  tissue  of,  261. 
Retinal   anesthesia,  31 1. 
"       apoplexy,  2S0. 
"       artery,  embolism  of,  2S2. 
"        asthenopia,  313. 
"       cysts,  290. 
"       detachment,  284. 
"       glioma,  288. 
"       hyperesthesia,  31 1. 
"       purple,  264. 
"       sensibility,  43. 
"       tumors,  288. 
"       vessels,  264. 
Retinitis,   266,  et  seq. 

"  albuminurica.  275. 

"         circumpapillary,  293. 
u  from  contusion,  269. 

"         diffuse,  269. 
"         leukemic,  277. 
"         macular,  269. 
"  nyctalopic,  268. 

"  perivascular,  270. 

"         parenchymatous,  269. 
"         peripapillary,  267. 
"  pigmentosa,  278. 

"         punctata,  272. 
"         serous,  266. 
"         striata,  272. 
"  syphilitic,  272. 

Reticulum,  167. 
Retrobulbar  neuritis,  297. 
Ripening,  artificial,  of  cataract,  391. 
Rupture  of  choroid,  237. 

Saemisch's   operation  for   corneal  ulcer, 

141. 
Sarcoma  of  the  orbit,  627. 
Sarcomata  on  the  lids,  554. 
Scarification  in  conjunctivitis,  74. 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  1 14. 

Sclerotic,   anatomy  "I.  ill. 

"        foreign  bodies  in,  163. 

"        inflammation  <>!,  161. 

'•        puncture  of,  in  retinal  detach* 

incut,  287. 
"        rapture  of,  163. 

Sclerotico  1  horotditis,  snterioi . 

"  ••         posterior,  1 

Sclerotomy  in  glaucoma . 

.tr.il,    J IO. 
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Scotoma,  detection  of,  42. 

"         eccentric,  319. 
Scotomata,  319. 

"  moving,  324. 

Seborrhoea  of  the  lids,  546. 
Secondary  cataract,  393. 

"  glaucoma,  treatment  in,  254- 

258. 
Senile  cataract,  335. 
Sensibility  of  retina,  43. 
Separation,  choroida1,  238. 
Sixth  pair,  paralysis  of,  479. 
Skiascopia,  437. 
Skin  of  eyelids,  538. 
Smallpox  pustules  on  eyelids,  544. 
Spasm  of  the  accommodation,  467. 
"      of  ocular  muscles,  490. 
"      tonic,     of    the     ocular    muscles, 
490. 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  lids,  556. 
Spectacle  glasses,  413,  et  seq. 
Spectacles,  form  of,  required  for  presby- 
opia, 424. 
"  the  various  kinds  of,  415. 

Spot,  yellow,  264. 
Spring  catarrh,  89. 
Squint,  see  strabismus. 
Stauungspapille,  292. 
Steinheil,  cones  of,  446. 
Stenopaic  glasses,  415. 
Staphyloma,  anterior,  227. 

"  excision  of,  154. 

"  with  glaucoma,  233. 

"  incision  of,  153. 

"  of  iris  and  cornea,  138. 

"  operation  for,  153. 

"  partial  opaque,  150. 

"  posterior,  230. 

"  progressive  posterior,  231. 

"  total  opaque,  151. 

Staphylomata,  147. 
Strabismus,   144,  492,  et  seq. 
"  alternating,  497. 

"  causes  of  concomitant,  499. 

"  concomitant,  499. 

"  its    connection  with    anoma- 

lies of  refraction,  500. 
"  convergent,  method  of  ope- 

ration   in    the    various  de- 
grees, 520. 
"  convergent,    operation     for, 

5". 

"  divergent,  method  of  operat- 

ing in  the  various  degrees 
of,  522. 

"  diagnosis  of,  493. 

"  examination   after  operation 

for,  513. 

"  general  symptoms  of,  492. 

"  its  effect  on  vision,  497. 

"  latent,  530. 

"  measurement  of,  495. 


Strabismus,  method  of  operating  in  the 
various  degrees  of,  520. 
"  and  myopia,  501. 

"  operation  for,  505,  et  seq. 

"  paralytic,  476. 

"  periodic,  502. 

"  progress  and  termination  of, 

502. 
"  treatment  of,  503,  et  seq. 

"  "  after  operation  for, 

522-524. 
Strabometer,  Laurence's,  495. 

"  Meyer's,  495. 

Strabotomy  by  advancement   of  tendon, 
526,  et  seq. 
"  by  backward  displacement  of 

muscle,  511. 
"  Critchett's  method,  518. 

"  early  method  of,  507. 

"  exophthalmos  after,  523. 

"  general     considerations     on, 

505-5II- 

"  means  of  increasing  its  effect, 

517. 
"  immediate    and  final  results 

of  operations,  524. 
"  Liebreich's  method,  518. 

"  means  of  diminishing  its  ef- 

fect, 516. 
"  methods    of    modifying    the 

effect  of,  516. 
"  Noyes'  and  Driver's  method, 

520. 
"  various      modifications      of, 

518. 
"  operation    for    shrinking    of 

caruncle  after,  522. 
"  Snellen's  method,  519. 

"  treatment  after,  522. 

Stye,  550. 
Subconjunctival  effusions,  105. 

"  emphysema,  106. 

"  oedema,  106. 

Suction,  cataract  extraction  by,  366. 
Sunlight,  retinitis  caused  by,  269. 
Superior  oblique  muscle,  471. 
"        rectus,  471. 
"  "      paralysis  of,  482. 

"  "      tenotomy  of,  513. 

Superficial  vascular  keratitis,  1 16. 
Symblepharon,  560. 

"  operations  for,  561-563. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia,  215. 

"  operations    for, 

218,  219. 
"  various      forms 

of,  215. 
Synchysis  of  vitreous,  326. 
Synechia,  annular  or  complete,  174. 
"         anterior,  137. 
"         posterior,  173. 
Syphilis  in  keratitis,  127. 
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Syphilitic  affections  of  the  lids,  546. 
u        retinitis,  272. 

Tarsal  cartilages,  538. 

Tarsoraphia,  565. 

Tattooing  of  cornea,  146. 

Tears,  541. 

Tenon's  capsule,  inflammation  of,  617. 

Tenotomy  of  external  rectus,  513. 

"         of  internal  rectus,  511. 

"         loss  of  mobility  after,  514. 

"         of  superior  or  inferior  rectus, 

5*3- 

Tension,  formula?  to  express,  244. 

11        means  of  diminishing,  75. 
Third  pair,  paralysis  of,  482. 
Thyroid  gland,  swelling  of,  623. 
Tonic  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles,  490. 
Total  opaque  staphyloma,  152. 
Toxic  amblyopia,  313. 
Trachoma,  93. 

"  affections   of  cornea    in,  95- 

97- 
"  changes    of    the    conjunctiva 

in'  95: 
"  conjunctival      complications, 

95- 
"  entropion  from,  100. 

u  pannus  from,  118. 

"  ptosis  from,  100. 

Tract,  optic,  259. 
Transparent  cysts  in  lids,  553. 
Transplantation,  see  blepharoplasty. 
"  of  cornea,  146. 

"  of  external  lip  of  eyelid, 

570. 
Transmission  of  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion, means  of,  217. 
Traumatic  cataract,  339. 

"  with  corneal  wounds, 

160. 
"  treatment  of,  340. 

Treatment   after  flap  operation  for  cata- 
ract, 356. 
Treatment  after  linear  extraction  of  cata- 
ract, 377. 
Tremulous  cataract,  336. 

iris,  188. 
Trial  glasses,  414  {note),  416. 
Trichiasis,  567. 

11  operations  for,  567-573. 


Tubercles  of  choroid,  239. 
Tumors,  bony,  of  the  orbit,  630. 

of  choroid,  ^59. 

of  the  iris,  184. 

of  the  lids.  551.  et  seq. 

of  the  optic  nerve,  302. 

of  the  orbit,  625. 

of  retina,  288. 

treatment  of  orbital,  629-631. 
Tylosis,  548. 

Ulcers  of  cornea,  134. 
Uraemic  amaurosis,  315. 
Uvea,  anatomy  of,  164. 
Uveal  tract,  nerves  of,  171. 

Various  forms  of  ophthalmoscope,  31. 
Vascular  interstitial  keratitis,  123. 

"        tumors  of  the  orbit,  627. 
Vascularity    of   cornea,    see    also    under 

Pannus,  116,  118,  126. 
Vesicular  keratitis,  122. 
Vitreous  humor,  diseases  of,  323. 

"  "       structure  of,  322. 

"         cholesterine  crystals  in,  326. 

"        cysticercus  of,  328. 

"        fluidity  of,  326. 

"        foreign  bodies  in,  327. 

"        inflammation  of,  323. 

u        opacities  of,  323. 

"        separation  of,  330. 
Vision,  binocular,  46. 

"      effect  of  strabismus  on,  497. 

"      estimation  of  the  acuteness  of,  37. 

"       field  of,  39. 

"  "       for  colors,  41. 

"       influence  of  age  on,  421. 
Visual  field,  interruptions  to,  continuity 
of,  319. 

Wounds  in  ciliary  body,  210. 
"        of  the  orbit,  622. 


Xanthelasma,  554- 
Xerophthalmia,  10S. 

Yi  1  1 .'  '\v  spot,  264. 

ZON  \,  ophthalmic,  545. 
Zonular  cataract,  337. 
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Hughes.  Compend  of.  2  Pts.  2.00 
Roberts.  Text-book.  5th  Ed.  5.00 
Tanner's  Index  of  Diseases.  3.00 
Warner's  Case  Taking.  1.75 

PRESCRIPTION  BOOKS. 
Beasley's  3000  Prescriptions.   2.25 

Receipt  Book.        -  2.25 

Formulary.     -         -  2.25 

Pereira's  Pocket-book.  1.00 

Wythe's  Dose  and  Symptom 

Book.     7th  ed.  Just  out.  1.00 

RECTUM  AND  ANUS. 
Allingham.    Diseases  of.  1.25 

Cripps.    Diseases  of.         -  4.50 

SKIN  AND  HAIR. 

Anderson's  Text-Book,  4.50 

Bulkley.    The  Skin.         -  .50 

Cobhold.  Parasites.  -  5.00 
Van    Harlingen.      Diagnosis 

and  Treatment  of  Skin  Dis.  1  75 

Wilson.     Skin  and  Hair.  1.00 

STIMULANTS  &  NARCOTICS. 
Anstie.     On.    -        -        -  3.00 

Hare,  Tobacco.  Paper,  .50 

Kane.    Opium  Habit,  etc.  1.25 

Lizars.     On  Tobacco.      -  .50 

Miller.      On  Alcohol        -  .50 

Parrish.     Inebriety.         -  1.25 

STOMACH  &  INDIGESTION. 
Gill.     Indigestion.    -         -  1.25 

SURGERY. 

Gamgee.     Wounds  and   Frac- 
tures.       -  3.50 
Heath's  Operative.            -         12.00 
Minor.     8th  Ed.       -  2.00 

Surgical  Diagnosis.         1.25 

I  [aws  4.50 

Horwitz.  Compend.  2d  Ed.  1.00 
Mears.     Practical.  -         3  00 

Porter's    Surgeon's    Pocket- 
hook.       ....  2.25 

Pye.  Surgical  Handicraft.  5.00 
Roberts.    Surgical  Delusions.   .50 

(A.  S.)  Club  1  .50 

Smith.     Abdominal  Surg.        

Walsham.  Practical  Surg.  3  00 
Watson's  Amputations.  5.50 
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THERAPEUTICS. 
Biddle.     10th  Ed.     -        -  4°° 

Cohen.     Inhalations.         -  1.25 

Field.  Cathartics  and  Emetics. 

Headland.  Action  of  Med.  3.00 
Kirby.  Selected  Remedies.  2.25 
Mays.     Therap.  Forces.  1.25 

Ott.  Action  of  Medicines.  2.00 
Phillips.     Vegetable.       -  7.50 

Potter's  Compend.  -  1.00 

,  Handbook  of.  3.00  ;  Sh.  3.50 

Waring's  Practical.         -  3.00 

THROAT  AND  VOICE. 

Cohen.     Throat  and  Voice.  .50 

Inhalations.            -  1.25 

Greenhow.     Bronchitis.  1.25 

Holmes.     Laryngoscope.  1.00 

James.     Sore  Throat        -  1.25 

Journal  of  Laryngology.  3.00 

Mackenzie.    Nose,  etc.  3.00 

Larynx.         -         -  1.25 

Hay  Fever.           -  .50 

Pharmacopoeia.   -  1.25 

Potter.     Defects  of  Speech.  1.00 

TRANSACTIONS   AND 
REPORTS. 

Penna.  Hospital  Reports.  1.25 
Power  and  Holmes'  Reports.  1.25 
Trans.  College  of  Physicians.  3  50 

Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.        4.00 

TUMORS  AND  CANCER. 
Hodge.     Note-hook  for.  .50 

Thompson.  Of  the  Bladder.  1.75 
Wells.     Abdominal.         -  1.50 

URINE  &  URINARY  ORGANS. 
Acton.     Repro.  Organs.  2.00 

Beale.     Urin.  ..v  Renal  Dis.      1.75 

j   Urin.  Deposits.    Plates.  2.00 

Curling.    On  the  Testes.  5.50 

Legg.     On  Urine.    -        -  .75 

Marshall  and  Smith.  Urine.  1.00 
Thompson.   Urinary  Organs.   1.25 

Surg,  of  Urin.  Organs.    1.25 

Calculous  Dis.        -  1. 00 

Lithotomy.     -         -  3  50 

Prostate.     6th  Ed.  2.00 

Tumors  of  Bladder.        1.75 

Stricture.        -        -  2.00 

Tyson.     Exam,  of  Urine.  1.50 

VENEREAL  DISEASES. 
Cooper.     Syphilis.  -        -  3.50 

Durkee.  Gonorrhoea.  -  3.50 
Hill  and  Cooper's  Manual.  1.00 
Lewin.     Syphilis.  -        -  1.25 

Vl.l  ERINARY   PRA<   I  ICE. 
Tuson's  Vet.  Pharmacopoeia.  2.50 

VIS1  UN'.   I  ISTS. 
Lindsay     and     Blakiston's 

Regular  Edition  1.00103.00 
Perpetual  Edition.  1.25 
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THE  NEW  SERIES  OF  MANUALS 

FOR    MEDICAL  STUDENTS  AND  PHYSICIANS. 

Demi-Octavo.     Price  of  each  book,  Cloth,  $3  00  ;  Leather,  $3.50. 

The  object  held  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  Series  was  to  make  books  that  should  be 

concise  and  practical,  not  burdened  by  useless  theories  and  discussions,  but  containing  all  that  is 

needed  or  necessary  for  the  student  and  practitioner.     No  pains  have  been  spared  to  bring  them 

up  to  the  times,  and  the  very  low  price  at  which  they  have  been  published,  is  an  additional  point 

in  their  favor.     Full  circular,  descriptive  of  the  Series,  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

GALABIN'S  MIDWIFERY.  A  Manual  of  Midwifery.  By  Alfred  Lewis  Galabin, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  London ;  Examiner  in  Midwifery  to  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board  of 
England.     227  Illustrations.     753  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00;   Leather,  $3.50 

GOODHART  AND  STARR,  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  By  J.  F.  Goodhart, 
m.d.,  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children;  Assistant  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, London.  American  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Louis  Starr,  m.d.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Phila.  With  many  new  Prescriptions  and  over  50 
Formula,  conforming  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  Directions  for  making  Artificial 
Human  Milk,  forthe  Artificial  Digestion  of  Milk,  etc.  738  pages.  Cloth, $3.00;  Leather,$3.50 

POTTER'S  MATERIA  MEDICA,  PHARMACY  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  A 
Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics, — including  the  Physiological 
Action  of  Drugs,  Special  Therapeutics  of  Diseases,  Official  and  Extemporaneous  Pharmacy, 
etc.,  etc.  By  Sam'l  O.  L.  Potter,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Practice,  Cooper  Medical 
College,  San  Francisco;  Author  of  "  Quiz-Compends  "  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica, 
etc.  With  600  Prescriptions  and  an  Appendix  containing  numerous  Tables  comprising 
doses,  diagnostics,  Latin  terms,  formula  for  hypodermics,  metric  equivalents,  specific  gravi- 
ties and  volumes,  and  obstetric  memoranda — together  with  Notes  on  temperature  and  the 
clinical  thermometer,  poisons,  urinary  examinations  and  patent  medicines,  etc.  830 
pages.  Cloth,  $3.00 ;   Leather;  $3.50 

REESE'S  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY.  By  John  J. 
Reese,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Vice-President  of  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society  of  Philadelphia;  Physician  to 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital;  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila,;  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Medico- Legal  Society,  etc.    606  pages.    Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

RICHTER'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  Prof.  Victor  von  Richter,  University 
of  Breslau.  Authorized,  translation.  First  American,  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition. 
By  Edgar  F.  Smith,  m.a.,  ph. d.,  Translator  of  Richter's  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Prof,  of 
Chemistry  in  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  formerly  in  the  Laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Member  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pniladelphia,  etc.      Illustrated.     710  pages. 

Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

WARING'S  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.  Fourth  Edition.  A  Manual  of 
Practical  Therapeutics,  considered  with  reference  to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Con- 
taining, also,  an  Index  of  Diseases,  with  a  list  of  the  Medicines  applicable  as  Remedies,  and 
a  full  Index  of  the  Medicines  and  Preparations  noticed  in  the  work.  By  Edward  John 
Waring,  m.d. ,f.r.c. p.,  f.l.s.,  etc.  4th  Edition.  Rewritten  and  Revised.  Edited  by  Dudley 
W.  Buxley,  M  D.,  Asst.  to  the  Prof,  of  Medicine  at  University  College  Hospital;  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.     666  pages.     Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

PARVIN'S-WINCKEL'S  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women.  By  Dr.  F.  Winckel,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity Clinic  for  Women,  in  Munich.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wil- 
liamson, Resident  Phjsician  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  Allegheny,  Penn' a,  under  the 
supervision  of,  and  with  an  Introduction  by,  Theophilus  Parvin,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Illustrated  by 
1 17  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  most  of  which  are  new.    674  pp.    Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather, $3.50 

YEO'S  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  Edition.  A  New  Text  book  for 
Students.  By  Gerald  F.  Yeo,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College, 
London.     Over  301  Illustrations  and  a  Glossary.    743  pages.    Cloth,  $3.00;   Leather,  $3.50 

WALSHAM'S  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Physicians.  By 
Wm.  J.  WALSHAM,  M.D.,  Asst.  Surgeon  to,  and  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in,  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Hospital;  Surgeon  to  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  London,  etc.  Thoroughly 
Illustrated.  Nearly  Ready. 

*#*  Any  of  these  bocks  may  be  obtained  from  booksellers  upon  receipt  of  price.      Any  book 

will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid.     Full  catalogues  u  pon  application. 
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ABERCROMBIE.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  for  Medical  and  Legal  Students  and 
Practitioners.     By  John  ABERCROMBIE,  M.D.     387  pages.  Cloth,  52.50 

ACTON.  The  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reproductive  Organs  in  Child- 
hood, Youth,  Adult  Age  and  Advanced  Life,  considered  in  their  Physiological, 
Social  and  Moral  Relations.  By  William  Acton,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.  Sixth  Edition. 
8vo.  Cloth,  52.00 

AITKEN.  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  William  Aitkkn,  m.d.,  f.r.s., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  London.  Seventh  Edition. 
Revised  throughout.     196  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Cloth,  512.00;   Leather,  $14.00 
ALLEN.    Commercial  Organic  Analysis.    A  Treatise  on  the  Modes  of  Assaying 
the  Various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Products  employed  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures, 
Medicine,  etc.,  with  Concise  Methods  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities,  Adultera- 
tions, etc.     Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  Alfred  Allen,  f.c.s. 
Vol.    I.    Alcohols,    Ethers,    Vegetable    Acids.    Starch   and    its    Isomers,    etc. 

$4-5o 

Vol.  II.  Fixed  Oils  and    Fats,  Hydrocarbons  and  Mineral  Oils,  Phenols  and 

their  Derivatives,  Coloring  Matters,  etc.  55.00 

Vol.  III.  Cyanogen  Compounds,  Alkaloids,  Animal  Products,  etc.       /;/  J'n-ss. 

ALLEN'S  New  Method  of  Recording  the  Motions  of  the  Soft  Palate.  By  Harrison 
Allen,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Physiology  University  of  Pennsylvania.       Cloth,  .50 

ALLINGHAM.  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.  Fistula,  Haemorrhoids,  Painful  Ulcer, 
Stricture,  Prolapsus,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  their  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment.  By  Willi/  m  Allingham,  f.r.c.s.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Illustrated.     8vo.  Paper  covers,  .75 ;  Cloth,  51.25 

ALTHAUS.  Medical  Electricity.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Its  Use  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  Diseases.  By  Julius  Althaus,  m.d. 
Third  Edition,  Enlarged.    246  Illustrations.     8vo.  Cloth,  $6.00 

ANDERSON.  A  Treatise  on  fekin  Diseases.  With  special  reference  to  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment,  and  including  an  Analysis  of  11,000  consecutive  cases.  By  T. 
McCall  Anderson,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Georgia. 
With  several  Full  Page  Plates,  two  of  which  are  Colored  Lithographs,  and  nu- 
merous Wood  Engravings.     Octavo.     650  pages.       Cloth,  54.50;  Leather,  55.50 

ANSTIE.  Stimulants  and  Narcotics.  With  special  researches  on  the  Action  of 
Alcohol,  Ether  and  Chloroform  on  the  Vital  Organism.  By  FRANCIS  E.  A.NSTD2, 
m.d.     8vo.  Cloth,  53.00 

ARLT.   Diseases  of  the  Eye.    Clinical  Studies  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    Including  the 
Conjunctiva,  Cornea  and  Sclerotic,  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body.     By  Dr.  Ferd.  Ki  111  R 
VON  Aklt,  University  of  Vienna.     Authorized  Translation    by    Lyman    WARE, 
M.D.,    Surgeon    to   the    Illinois   Charitable    Eye  and    Ear    Infirmary,  Chii 
Illustrated.     8vo.  Cloth.  $2.50 

BAR.  Antiseptic  Midwifery.  The  Principles  of  Antiseptic  Methods  Applied  to 
Obstetric  Practice.     By  Dr.  I'm  1.  Bar,  Obstetrician  to,  formerly  Interne  in,  the 

Maternity  Hospital,  Paris.      Translated  by  HENRY  I ).  FRY,  M.D.      Octavo. 

BALFOUR.  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.  By  <  '•.  W. 
Balfour,  m.d.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition.  Cloth,  #5.00 

BARNES.  Lectures  on  Obste  ric  Operations,  in<  -hiding  the  Treatment  of  Hemor- 
rhage, and  forming  a  Guide  to  Difficult  Labor.  By  Robert  Barnes,  m.d., 
P.R.C.P.     Fourth  Edition.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  #3.75 

BARRETT.  Dental  Surgery  for  General  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry.  th,  etc,     By  A.  W.  Barrett,  m.d.    Illustrated. 

Cloth,  51.00 
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BARTLEY.     Medical  Chemistry.     A  Text-book  for  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students.    By  E.  H.  Bartley,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  at  the 
Long  IslandCollege    Hospital ;  President  of  the   American    Society  of  Public 
Analysts ;   Chief  Chemist,  Board  of  Health,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     With  Illustra- 
tions, Glossary  and  Complete  Index.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.50 
BEALE.    On  Slight  Ailments ;  their  Nature  and  Treatment.     By  Lionel  S.  Beale, 
m.d.,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Practice,  King's   Medical   College,  London.     Second 
Edition.     Enlarged  and  Illustrated.                          Paper  covers,  .75  ;  Cloth,  $1.25 
Finer  Edition,  Heavy  Paper.                                                              Extra  Cloth,  $1.75 
Our  Morality,  and  the  Moral  Question,  chiefly  from  the  Medical  Side.    i2mo. 
Just  ready.  Cloth,  $1.00 
Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases  and  Calculous  Disorders.     Hints  on  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment.     Demi-8vo.     356  pages.                                           Cloth,  $1.75 
The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Practical  Medicine.    For  Students  and 
Practitioners,  with  full  directions  for  examining  the  various  secretions,  etc., 
in   the  Microscope.     Fourth  Edition.     500  Illustrations.     8vo.     Cloth,  $7.50 

How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Microscopical 
Manipulation,  containing  a  full  description  of  many  new  processes  of 
investigation,  with  directions  for  examining  objects  under  the  highest 
powers,  and  for  taking  photographs  of  microscopic  objects.  Fifth  Edition. 
Containing  over  400  Illustrations,  many  of  them  colored.     8vo.    Cloth,  $7.50 

Bioplasm.  A  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  Life,  or  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physiology  and  Medicine,  for  Students.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Cloth,  $2.25 

Life  Theories  ;  Their  Influence  upon  Religious  Thought.    Six  Colored  Plates. 

Cloth,  $2.00 
On  Life  and  Vital  Action  in  Health  and  Disease.    i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.00 

One  Hundred  Urinary  Deposits,  on  eight  sheets,  for  the  Hospital,  Labora- 
tory, or  Surgery.     New  Edition.     4to.  Paper,  $2.00 
BEASLEY'S  Book  of  Prescriptions.    Containing  over  3100  Prescriptions,  collected 
from  the   Practice   of  the   most  Eminent  Physicians  and   Surgeons — English, 
French  and  American  ;  a  Compendious  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Lists  of 
the  Doses  of  all  Officinal  and  Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases 
and   their  Remedies.      By   Henry   Beasley.      Sixth    Edition.     Revised    and 
Enlarged.  Cloth,  $2.25 
Druggists'  General  Receipt  Book.     Comprising  a  copious  Veterinary  Formu- 
lary ;  Recipes  in   Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists'  Nostrums, 
etc.;    Perfumery  and  Cosmetics  ;  Beverages,   Dietetic  Articles  and  Condi- 
ments ;  Trade  Chemicals,  Scientific  Processes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Useful 
Tables.     Ninth  Edition.     Revised.  Cloth,  $2.25 
Pocket  Formulary  and  Synopsis  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias. 
Comprising  Standard  and  Approved  Formulae  for   the   Preparations   and 
Compounds  Employed  in  Medical  Practice.    Eleventh  Edition.    Cloth,  $2.25 

BENTLEY  AND  TRIMEN'S  Medicinal  Plants.  A  New  Illustrated  Work,  con- 
taining full  botanical  descriptions,  with  an  account  of  the  properties  and  uses  of 
the  principal  plants  employed  in  medicine,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  those 
which  are  officinal  in  the  British  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias.  The  plants 
which  supply  food  and  substances  required  by  the  sick  and  convalescent  are  also 
included.  By  R.  Bentley,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's  College,  London, 
and  H.  Trimen,  m.b.,  f.h.s.,  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum.  Each 
species  illustrated  by  a  colored  plate  drawn  from  nature.  In  forty-two  parts. 
Eight  colored  plates  in  each  part. 

Price  reduced  to  $1.50  per  part,  or  the  complete  work  handsomely  bound 
in  4  volumes.  Half  Morocco,  Gilt,  $75.00. 

BIBLE  HYGIENE ;  or  Health  Hints.  By  a  physician.  Written  to  impart  in  a 
popular  and  condensed  form  the  elements  of  Hygiene;  showing  how  varied  and 
important  are  the  Health  Hints  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  to  prove  that  the 
se<  ondary  tendency  of  modern  Philosophy  runs  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the 
primary  light  of  the  Bible.     121110.  Cloth,  $1.00 
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BIDDIES  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.    Tenth  Edition.    For  the  Use  of 

Students  and  Physicians.  By  Prof.  John  B.  Biddle,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  The  Tenth  Edition,  thor- 
oughly revised,  and  in  many  parts  rewritten,  by  his  son,  Clement  Biddle,  m.d., 
Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Henry  Morris,  m.d.,  Demonstrator  of 
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Hospital  for  Children,  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Edited,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Louis  Starr,  m.d.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Cloth,  53.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

GORGAS'S  Dental  Medicine.  A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
By  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d.,  d.d.s.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Dental 
Science,  Dental  Surgery  and  Dental  Mechanism,  in  the  Dental  Department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.     Second  Edition.     Enlarged.     8vo.         Cloth, 

GOWERS,  Spinal  Cord.     Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord.    With  Colored 

Plates  and  Engravings.     Fourth  Edition.     Enlarged.    By  William  R.  GOWERS, 

m.d.,  Ass't  Prof.  Clinical  Medicine,  University  College,  London.  ///  /'rsss. 

Ophthalmoscopy.      A    Manual    and    Atlas    of    Ophthalmoscopy.      With    16 

Colored  Autotype  and  Lithographic  Plates  and   26  Wood  Cuts,  comprising 

112   Original   illustrations  of  the  Changes  in  the  Eye   in   Diseases  of  the 

Brain,  Kidneys,  etc.     8vo.  Cloth,  £6.00 

Epilepsy  and  other  Chronic  Convulsive  Diseases  :  Their  Causes,  Symptoms, 

and  Treatment.     New  Edition.     8vo.  In  Press. 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.    8vo.    Second  Ed.    Illustrated.    In  Press. 

Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Vol.  I,  Spinal  Cord  and 
Nerves.  With  171  phototype  Plates,  comprising  350  illustrations  <>t  Symp- 
tom-, and  Morbid  Anatomy.     8vo.  Cloth,  £4.50 

GROSS'S  Biography  of  John  Hunter.    John   Hunter  and  His  Pupils.     By  S.  D. 

Gross,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

With  a  Portrait.     8vo.  Paper,  .75;  C  loth,  fl.25 

GREENHOW.    Chronic  Bronchitis,  especially  as  connected  with  Gout,  Emphy- 

sema,  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.     By  E.  Headlam  GREENHOW,  mi».     i-in.i. 

Pap< 
Addison's  Disease.     Illustrated  by  Plates  and  Reports   of   *  ases.      B 
Headlam  Greenhow,  m.d.    8vo.  1  loth,  $3.00 

HABERSHON.    On  Some  Diseases  of  the  Liver.     By  S.  0.  Habershon,  m.d., 

p.r.(  .p..  i.e.  Senior  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital.     A  N«u  Edition.     Cloth, 
HADDON'S   Embryology.      An    Introduction  t<»  the  Study  of  Embryology.     For 
1  Students.     By  A  J  .  Haddon,  m.a.,  Prof. ol  il  (  ollegc 

of  S(  Mi-  '  ,  l  Dublin. 
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MEARS'  Practical  Surgery.  Including:  Surgical  Dressings,  Bandaging,  Liga- 
tions, Amputations.  490  Illustrations.  By  J.  Ewing  Mears,  m.d.,  Demonstra- 
tor of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    i2ino.  Cloth,  $3.00;  Sheep,  $3.50 

MEDICAL  Directory  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Southern  hal 
of  New  Jersey,  containing  lists  of  Physicians  of  all  Schools  of  Practice,  Dentists'* 
Druggists  and  Chemists,  with  information  concerning  Medical  Societies,  Colleges 
and  Associations,  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Charities,  etc.     Published  Annually.     For 
1887  now  Ready.     i2mo.  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  edges,  $2.50 

MEIGS.  Milk  Analysis  and  Infant  Feeding.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ex- 
amination of  Human  and  Cows'  Milk,  Cream,  Condensed  Milk,  etc.,  and 
Directions  as  to  the  Diet  of  Young  Infants.  By  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  m.d.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

MEIGS  and  PEPPER  on  Children.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children.  By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  m.d.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.,  and  William  Pepper,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Seventh  Edition.  Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $6.00 

MERRELL'S  Digest  of  Materia  Medica.  Forming  a  Complete  Pharmacopoeia  for 
the  use  of  Physicians,  Pharmacists  and  Students.  By  Albert  Merrell,  m.d. 
Octavo.  Half  dark  Calf,  $4.00 

MEYER.  Ophthalmology.  A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Dr.  Edouard 
Meyer,  Prof,  a  L'Ecole  de  la  Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Paris,  Chev.  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  etc.  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  author,  by  A.  Freedland  Fergus,  m.b.,  Assistant  Surgeon  Glasgow 
Eye  Infirmary.  With  270  Illustrations,  and  two  Colored  Plates.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  Liebreich,  m.r.c  s.,  Author  of  the  "  Atlas 
of  Ophthalmoscopy."     8vo.  Cloth,  $4.50;  Leather,  $5.50 

MILLER  and  LIZAR'S  Alcohol  and  Tobacco.  Alcohol.  Its  Place  and  Power. 
By  James  Miller,  f.r.c.s.  ;  and,  Tobacco,  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  By  John  Lizars, 
m.d.     The  two  essays  in  one  volume.  Cloth,  $1. 00  ;  Separate,  each  .50 

MONEY.  On  Children.  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children,  including  the  Outlines 
of  Diagnosis  and  the  Chief  Pathological  Differences  between  Children  and 
Adults.  By  Angel  Money,  m.d.,  m.r.c. p.,  Asst.  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  St.,  and  to  the  Victoria  Park  Chest  Hospital,  Lon- 
don.    Practical  Series.     i2mo.     560  pages.  Cloth, 

MORTON  on  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  Its  Diagnosis  and  the  Correction  of  its  Errors. 
With  Chapter  on  Keratoscopy," and  Test  Types.  By  A.  Morton,  m.b.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cloth,  $1.00 

MURRELL.  Massage  as  a  Mode  of  Treatment.  By  Wm.  Murrell,  m.d., 
m.r.c. p.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Westminster  Hospital, 
Examiner  at  University  of  Edinburgh,  Physician  to  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest.     Second  Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

OSGOOD.     The  Winter  and  Its  Dangers.     By  Hamilton  Osgood,  m.d.  Cloth,  .50 

OTT'S  Action  of  Medicines.  By  Isaac  Ott,  m.d.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Experi- 
mental Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     22  Illus.  Cloth,  $2.00 

OVERMAN'S  Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying  and  Mining,  with  a  Description  of 
the  Useful  Minerals,  etc.  By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer.  Elev- 
enth Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $  1. 00 

OPHTHALMIC  REVIEW.  A  Monthly  Record  of  Ophthalmic  Science.  Published 
in  London.  Per  annum,  $3.00 

PACKARD'S  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.  By  John  H.  Packard,  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  .50 

PAGE'S  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord,  without  apparent  Lesion  and  Ner- 
vous Shock.  In  their  Surgical  and  Medico- Legal  Aspects.  By  Herbert  W. 
Page,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $3.50 
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PAGET'S  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.    By  Jam  us  Paget,  f.r.s.    Third  Edition.     Cloth,  57.00;   Leather,  58.00 

PARKES'  Practical  Hygiene.  By  Edward  A.  Parkes,  m.d.  The  Sixth  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  Edition.     With  Many  Illustrations.     8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00 

PARRISH'S  Alcoholic  Inebriety.  Prom  a  Medical  Standpoint,  with  Illustrative 
Cases  from  the  Clinical  Records  of  the  Author.  By  JOSEPH  PARRISH,  m.d., 
President  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  Cure  of  Inebriates.       Paper,  .75;  Cloth.  $1.2$ 

PARVIN'S  Winckel's  Diseases  of  Women  (see  Winckel-Parvin,  page 

117  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00;   Leather,  3.50 

PENNSYLVANIA  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Hospital 
Staff:  J.  M.  DaCosta,  m.d.,  and  WlLLIAM  HUNT.  Containing  Original  Articles 
by  the  Staff.     With  many  other  Illustrations.  Paper,  .75;   Cloth, 

PEREIRA'S  Prescription  Book.  Containing  Lists  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Contrac- 
tions and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  Explanatory  Notes,  Grammatical 
Construction  of  Prescriptions,  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Terms.     By  Jonathan  Pereir a.  m.d.     Sixteenth  Edition. 

Cloth,  51.00  ;   Leather,  with  tucks  and  pocket,  s  1.2 5 

PHILLIPS'  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.  By  CHAS.  I).  F.  PHILLIPS,  m.d.,  F.R  S.,  Ed  in.,  late  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Westminster  Hospital,  London.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  Cloth,  57.50 

PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST.  Published  Annually.  Thirty-seventh  Year  of  its 
Publication. 

SIZES  AND  prices. 

For  25  Patients  weekly.             Tucks,  pocket  and  pencil,  .         .         .         .         51.00 

50         "           "                        "             "                    «  1.25 

75         "           «'                        ....                    ,.  ,  5Q 

100         "           "                         ....                     "...  2.00 
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INTERLEAVED    EDITION. 

For  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pocket,  etc.,        .         .         .         .  1.25 

50        "  "  "  ....  1.50 

,       (  Ian.  to  June )      ,,  ,,  „  ^ 

5°  2vols-    J  July  to  Dec.}  .... 

Perpetual  Edition,   without    Dates   and   with   Special    Memorandum    P. 
For  25  Patients,  interleaved,  tucks,  pocket  and  pencil,  .         .         .         .         m  .25 

50  "  "  ....  1.50 

EXTRA  Pencils  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  25  cents  per  half  dozen. 
PIESSE'S  Art  of  Perfumery,  or  the  Methods  of  obtaining  the  Odors  of  Plants,  and 

Instruction  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumery,  DentrihYes,  Soap.  Scented  Pow- 
ders, Cosmetics,  etc.  By  G.  W.  Septimus  Piessb.  Fourth  Edition.  366  illus- 
trations. Cloth.  $5.50 

PIGGOTT  on  Copper  Mining  and  Copper  Ore.  With  ■  full  Description  of  the 
Principal  Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States,  the  Art  o(  Mining,  etc.  B)  A. 
Snowden  Piggott.     121110.  (  loth,  51.00 

PORTER'S  Surgeon's  Pocket-Book.     By  Surgeon-M  \j<>k  J.  H.  Porter,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Arm)  Medical  Si  hool,  Netley,  England.   R< 
partly  Re-written,  by  Surgeon-Major  C.  H.  <  iOD*  in,  of  the  Arm)  Mi 
School  (Netley,  England).     Third  Edition.     Small  12m. ».    Leathi 

POLYCLINIC,   I  lie.     A   Monthly   Journal  of  Medicine  and   I 

Henry  Leffmann,  m.d.     32  pages,  monthly.     Royal  B?o,        Pei  annum, 

POWER,  HOLMES,  ANSTIE  and  BARNES    Drs  tson  the  P 

Medicine,  Surgery,  Physiology,   Midwifery,  Diseases  ol  Women  and  Children 
Materia  Medica   Medical   furisprudence,  Ophthalmology,  etc.     Reported  for  the 
Syndenh  ]'A\" 


POTT-.       A  Handbook  of  Materia  Medic*.  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,  in- 
chiding  die  Action  of  Medicines.  Special  Therapeutics.  Pharmacology .  etc    In- 
cluding over  6co  Prescriptions  and  Formulae.     By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter.  m_\., 
M-D..  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Cooper  Medical  College.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  late  A.  A.  Surgeon  U-  S.  Army.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather.  | 
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RcmedJalry;  being  the  Lea  Prize  Thesis  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1SS2. 
Revved  and  Corrected,     iuno.  Cloth.  $1.00 
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separately.      Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  and  greatly  Enlarged.      117    lilus- 
traaons.  '  B^r  Ouis-Camptnd  ?  Serifs.  Cloth.  51.00 

Interleaved  for  taking  Notes 

Cizittl:  ::  i:::::-  Xt7_:i  Ihnapolia  md  PreocrifftMB  Writer. 
arranged  in  accordance  with  die  last  Revision  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs.     Fourth  Revised 
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PBUf CE"S  Plastic  aad  Orthopaedic  Surgery.    By  Davtd  Prtxce,  m.d.    Contain- 

zz       7  t    . ::   .  -  :.-. 7    I    r.  :::     r.  :  :'  ir.  :  A  :    ir.:e  ~iie  :r.    7.5..:  :.-  :    !  ::.. :  :.ci:: 
Surgery,  etc      Numerous  Illustrations.     Svo.  Cloth,  $±50 

PBJTCHAILD  OK  the  Ear.  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  Urbax 
Prochard.  MJ).,  f  jlcs..  Professor  of  Aural  Surgery,  King's  College.  London, 
Aural  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ear 
H  zspital,  etc.     i2mo.    Being  Vol.  4,  in  the  Practical  StrUs.  Cloth,  $1.50 

PROCTER'S  Practical  Pharmacy.     Lectures  on  Practical  Phann  tfa  43 

Engravings  and  32  Lithographic  Fac -simile  Prescriptions.  By  Barnard  S. 
1  I?       -t::ril:.;-  Cloth,  $4.50 
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ants, etc  Bv  Walter  Pte,  m.d.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Marv's  Hospital.  London. 
:  _      1      -5  Cloth,$5.oo 
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"PAT  »■*•     Diseases  of  the  Kidney  and  Urinary  Derangements.     By  C   H.  Ralfe, 

m.d..  f.lop..  Ass't  Physician  to  the  London  HospitaL     Illustrated.     12 mo. 

Vmbrmu  ^.  Prmcticml  Seria.  Cloth,  5 

RECORD  far  the  Sick  Room.     Designed  for  the  Use  of  Nurses  and  others  engaged 
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Hoar,  State  of  Pulse,  Temperature,  Respiration,  Medicines  to  be  Given.  Food 

Taken,  etc.  together  vim  a  List  of  Directions  for  the  Nurse  to  pursue  in  Emer- 

7       t:  A    A         A -.:•  One  Copy,  .25:  Per  Dozen 
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Legal  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Johx  J.  Reese,  m.d.,  Editor  of  Taylor's 
Jurisprudence.  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
il*  Idling  Toxicology,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  and  Law 
Schools.     Crown  Octavo.  Cloth,  $3joo  ;  Leather,  | 

REEVES.  Bodily  Deformities  and  their  Treatment  A  Handbook  of  Practical 
Orthopaedics.  By  H.  A.  Reeves,  m.d..  Senior  Ass't  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  HospitaL     228  Illns.        Cloth 

I Z  T3f OLDS.  Electricity.  Lectures  on  the  Clinical  Uses  of  Electricity.  By  J. 
Russell  Retxolds.  m.d.,  f.?_s.    Second  Edition.    i2mo.  Cloth,  $uoo 
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Dentislry.     By  Joseph  Richardson,  d.d.5.     Fourth  Edition.      Revised  and 

Enlarged.    Widi 458 Illustrations,   7 10  pages.   8vo.   Cloth,  £4-50;  Leather 

Ifcdlllil  Ml  ■■■■!■    Fourth  Edition,  Revised.   By  Alfred  Meadows. 
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RIKDFLEISCH  S  General  Pathology.    A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Physicians. 

By  Prof.  Edward  R12  Y-irg.    Translated  by  Wm.  H.  Mercitr, 

m!d.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Edited  and  Revised  by  James  Tyson,  m.d.,  Professor  of 

nd  Patho.  nia.  .  n  :<: 

RICHTERS  Inorgaiiic  Chemistry.    A  Text-book  for  Students.    By  Prot  Victor 

:'  Breslau.     Second  American,  from  Fourth  German 

Ec  jthorized  Translation  by  Edgar  F.  Smith,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Pri 

Chemistry,  Wittenberg  College,  formerly  in  the  Laboratories  of  the  Univt 

of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Paris.    With 

89  Illustrations  and  a  Colored  Hate  of  Spectra.    i2mo.    424  pages.    Cloth,  $2xx> 

Organic  Che l..  ■■.'-.-- 

-man  Ed.,  by  Prof.  Edgar  F.  Smith.     Ilius.    Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

ROBERTS      Clnb-Foot     Clinical  Lectures  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  Xos.  I  and  II. 

The  Etiology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  Varieties  and  Treatment  of  Club-Foot.      By 

A.  Sydney  Roberts,  m.d.,  Instructor  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery  in  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Surgeon  to  the  L'niversity  Hospital,  etc     Illustrated.     i2mo. 

pp.  Z~. '.'.':.     5: 

ROBERTS.     Practice  of  Medicine.    The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    By 
Frederick  Roberts,   m.d.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  at  University  College, 
London.     Fifth  American  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  with  3 
Illustrations.     8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather,  $6.00 
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Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.    A  Compend  for  Students.        Cloth 
ROBERTS.   Surgical  Delusions  and  Follies.    By  John  B.  Roberts,  m.d.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic       Paper.  .25:  Cloth,  .50 
The  Human  Brain.     The  Field  and  limitation  of  the  Operative  Surgery  of 
the  Human  Brain.     Illustrated.     8vo.  Cloth,  5 

SAITDERSON  S  Physiological  Laboratory.    A  Handbook  of  the  Physiological 

Laboratory.     Being  Practical  Exercises  for  Students  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 

By  J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  m.d.,  E.  I-Ili:       i  z>.,  Michael  Foster,  m.d.,f.r-s., 

i  T.  Lauder  Bruntow  m.d.    With  over  350  Illustrations  and  Appropriate 

Letter-press  Explanations  and  References.     One  Volume.  Z.Zz    ?:.:•: 

SAUSOM  S  Diseases  of  the  Heart    Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart.    By  Arthur 
m,  m.d.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  5:  :: 

On  Chloroform.     Its  Action  and  Administration.         Paper,  .75 ;  Cloth. 

SCAXZONI     Sexual  Organs  of  Women.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Sexual  Organs  of  Women.     I  :  dni.  Prof,  of  M 

and  Diseases  of  Females,  urg,  etc.     Edited  by  A.  K.  Gard- 

ner, a.m.,  m.d.     60  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $4.00 

SCHT7LTZE  S  Obstetrical  Plates.    Obstetrical  Diagrams.    Life  Size.    By  Prof.  B. 
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SMITH  S  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children.    I  ::th.  m.d., 
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Edition,  Enlarged.     8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 

Clinical  Stndies  of  Diseases  in  Children.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 
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SMITH.     Abdominal  Surgery.     Being  a  Systematic  Description  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Operations.     By  J.  Greig  Smith  Royal  In- 
firmary, Fellow  Royal  Med.  Chir.  Soc.,  etc.     With  45  Engravings.     8vo.     600 
pa^                                                                                                                         r/j  Ready. 
SMYTHE  S  Medical  Heresies.     Historically  Considered.    A  Series  of  Critic 

the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Sectarian  Medicine,  embracing  a  Special 
.ten  and  Review  of  Homoeopathy.    Past  and   Present. 
Smvthe.  a.m.,  m.d..  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  ne,  Col- 

lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianapolis.  Indiana.     i:mo.         Cloth,  5 
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SMITH  (TYLER).  Lectures  on  Obstetrics.  Delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
With  an  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  History  and  Art  of  Midwifery,  and  Copious 
Annotations.    By  A.  K.  Gardner,  a.m.,  m.d.  233  Illus.  3d  Ed.  8vo.  Cloth,  $4.00 

STAMMER.  Chemical  Problems,  with  Explanations  and  Answers.  By  Karl 
Stammer.  Translated  from  the  2d  German  Edition,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Hoskinson, 
a.m.,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.     i2mo.  Cloth.  .75 

STARR.  The  Digestive  Organs  in  Childhood.  The  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.  With  Chapters  on  the  Investigation  of 
Disease  and  the  Management  of  Children.  By  Louis  Starr,  m.d..  Clinical 
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STE WART'S  Compend  of  Pharmacy.  Based  upon  "  Remington's  Text-Book  of 
Pharmacy."  By  F.  E.  Stewart,  m.d.,  ph.g.,  Quiz  Master  in  Chem.  and  Theoreti- 
cal Pharmacy,  Phila.  College  of  Pharmacy  ;  Demonstrator  and  Lect.  in  Pharma- 
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STOCKEN'S  Dental  Materia  Medica.  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
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SUTTON'S  Volumetric  Analysis.  A  Systematic  Handbook  for  the  Quantitative 
Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure,  Applied  to  Liquids,  Solids  and 
Gases.  By  Francis  Sutton,  f.c.s.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
with  Illustrations.     8vo.  Cloth,  $4.50 

SUTTON.  Pathology.  An  Introduction  to  General  Pathology,  founded  on  three 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  1886.  By 
John  Bland  Sutton,  f.r.c.s.,  Lecturer  on  Pathology,  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons;  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Middlesex  Hospital, 
London.     149  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.50 

S WAYNE'S  Obstetric  Aphorisms,  for  the  Use  of  Students  commencing  Midwifery 
Practice.     By  Joseph  G.  Swayne,  m.d.     Eighth  Edition.     Illus.         Cloth,  $1.25 

TAFT'S  Operative  Dentistry.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative   Dentistry.     By 
Jonathan  Taft,  d.d.s.     Fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Over  100  Il- 
lustrations.    8vo.  Cloth,  $4.25  ;  Leather,  $5.00 
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TANNER'S  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatment.    By  Thos.  Hawkes  Tanner, 
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Henry  Thompson,  f.r.c.s.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Univer- 
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Urinary  Organs.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  7th  London  Ed.  Cloth.  $1 .25 
On  the  Prostate.     Diseases  of  the  Prostate.     Their  Pathology  and  Treatment. 
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Calculous  Diseases.     The   Preventive  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disease,  and 
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Tumors  of  the  bladder.     Their  Nature,  Symptoms  and  Surgical  Treatment. 
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ment.    Fourth  Edition.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.00 
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istry in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged. 
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and  Therapeutics.  By  James  Tyson,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  Colored  Plates  and  many 
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Physicians  and  Students.  With  Colored  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations 
Engraved  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised.  121110.  240. 
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of  the  subject.  Illustrated  by  a  Colored  Plate  and  Wood  Cuts.  Second 
Edition.     8vo.  Cloth,  - 
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of  Wurzburg.  Translated  by  WM.  H.  Mercur,  m.d.  Edited  .Hid  Revised 
by  Jamks  Tyson,   m.d.,    Professor  of    Morbid   Anatomy   and    Pathology, 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  (loth,  | 
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Illustrated.      <  ><  tavo  (  loth,  J 
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Method  of  Performing  them  in  the  Dead  House  of  the  Berlin  Charite  Hospital, 
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20  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Pathological  Institute  of  Berlin.  Translated 
from  the  2d  Ed.  by  F.  Chance,  m.d.     134  Illus.     8th  Am.  Ed.    Cloth,  $4.00 

VAN  HARLINGEN  on  Skin  Diseases.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Diagnosis  and 
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i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.25 
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and  Treatment.     By  Francis  H.  Welch,  f.r.c.s.     8vo.  Cloth,  $2.00 

WELLS.  Abdominal  Tumors.  Their  Diagnosis  and  Surgical  Treatment.  By  T. 
Spencer  Wells,  m  d.,  f.r.c.s.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital 
for  Women,  etc.     Illustrated.     8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50 

WHITE.  The  Mouth  and  Teeth.  By  J.  W.  White,  m.d.,  d.d.s.  Editor  of  the 
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of  Health.     Edited  by  Jos.  G.  Richardson,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Cloth,  51.0c 

Handbook   of  Hygiene    and   Sanitary    Science.     With    Illustrations.     Sixth 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo.  Cloth,  $2.75 

WILSON.  Human  Anatomy.  The  Anatomist's  Vade-mecum.  General  and  Spe- 
cial. By  Prof.  Erasmus  Wilson.  Edited  by  George  Buchanan,  Professor  of 
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Edward  Woakes,   m.d.,  Senior  Aural  Surgeon  to  the   London    Hospital   for 
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NEW  CHEMICAL  BOOKS. 

PREPARED   ESPECHVLLY   FOR  THE  WANTS  OF  MEDICAL,  DENTAL   AND   PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS. 


A  Text-Book  of  Medical  Chemistry. 

BY  E.  H.  BARTLEY,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital ;  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Public  Analysts  ;  Chief  Chemist,  Board  of  Health,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  etc. 

Illustrated  12mo.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

This  book,  written  especially  for  students  and  physicians,  aims  to  be  a  text-book 
for  the  one  and  a  work  of  reference  for  the  other.  It  is  practical  and  concise,  dealing 
only  with  those  parts  of  chemistry  pertaining  to  medicine ;  no  time  being  wasted  in 
long  descriptions  of  substances  and  theories  of  interest  only  to  the  advanced  chemi- 
cal student. 

PART  I — Treats  of  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity,  which  are  described  at  some  length,  and  explanations  made 
and  applied  to  common  phenomena.  In  the  subject  of  light,  only  so  much  is  given  as  will  explain  the  theory 
and  use  of  the  spectroscope.  In  electricity,  the  principal  aim  has  been  to  give  such  information  as  is  needed 
for  the  proper  understanding,  working  and  care  of  the  medical  battery. 

PART  II — Theoretical  Chemistry.  Only  such  portions  of  the  well  established  principles  of  modern  chemistry 
as  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject  are  given  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  present  all  these 
elementary  parts  first,  that  the  student  may  be  better  able  to  study  any  set  of  isolated  facts.  These  theories 
are  presented  in  a  concise,  clear  way,  in  a  logical  order  and  in  a  manner  which  the  author  has  found  specially 
successful  in  an  experience  of  over  twelve  years  of  teaching. 

PART  III — Treats  of  the  natural  history  of  the  elements,  of  their  principal  compounds,  with  their  physiological 
action  and  toxicology. 

PART  IV— Organic  bodies  commonly  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  principal  organic  substances 
derived  from  animal  life  are  given  a  place.  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  analyses  of  the  principal  secretions 
and  tissues,  tables  of  solubilities  and  of  specific  gravities,  the  metric  system,  and  other  useful  information. 

Applied  Medical  Chemistry. 

Containing  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  the  practice 
of  Medical  Chemistry,  the  Chemistry  of  Poisons,  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Analysis,  Urinary  and  Fecal  Analysis,  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  the  Examination  of 
Medicinal  Agents,  Foods,  etc. 

BY  LAWRENCE  WOLFF,  M.D., 

Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  ;  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  etc. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  $150. 
***The  object  01  the  author  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  the  practitioner  and  student 
a  reliable  and  simple  guide  for  making  analyses  and  examinations  of  the  various 
medicinal  agents,  human  excretions,  secretions,  etc.,  without  elaborate  apparatus  or 
expensive  processes. 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Being  a  complete  course  in  Chemical  Analysis,  for  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
students. 

BY  HENRY  TRIMBLE,  Ph.G., 

Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Second  Edition.    Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS.  Part  I.  Practical— Preparation  and  Properties  of  Gases,  Preparation  of  Salts, 
etc.  Part  II.  Section  I — Bases.  Group  I — Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium,  Ammonium.  Group  II — Barium, 
Strontium,  Calcium,  Magnesium.  Group  III— -Manganese,  Zinc,  Cobalt,  Nickel.  Group  IV— Iron,  Cerium, 
Chromium,  Aluminium.  Group  V — Arsenic,  Antimony,  Tin,  Gold,  Platinum.  Group  VI — Mercury  (ic), 
Bismuth,  Copper,  Cadmium.  Group  VII— Silver,  Mercury  (ous),  Lead.  Section  II — Acids.  Section  III — 
Detection  of  Bases  and  Acids.  Section  IV— Some  of  the  Reactions  and  Tests  of  Purity  of  the  more  import- 
ant Organic  Compounds.  Part  III.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Section  I — Gravimetric  Estimation. 
Section  II — Volumetric  Estimation.     Ihere  are  also  a  number  of  useful  Tables. 

LEFFMANN'S  ORGANIC  AND  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Including 
Urine  Analysis  and  the  Analysis  of  Water  and  Food.  By  Henry  Leffmann, 
m.d.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.oo;  Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  &1.25 

P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Reissue,  in  an  Improved  Form,  i2mo  size,  neatly  bound  in  Flexible 
Cloth.     Each  volume  sold  separately. 

PRICE   FIFTY  CENTS. 


American   Health   Primers. 

Edited  by  W.  W.  KEEN,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

This  Series  of  American  Health  Primers  is  prepared  to  diffuse  as  widely  and  cheaply  as 
possible,  among  all  classes,  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  of  Preventive  Medicine,  and 
the  bearings  and  applications  of  the  latest  and  best  researches  in  every  branch  of  Medical  and 
Hygienic  Science.  They  are  intended  to  teach  people  the  principles  of  Health,  and  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  their  children,  pupils,  employes,  etc. 

Handsome  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents,  each. 

Sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  or  may  be  obtained  from  any  book  store. 


HEARING,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT.  With  Illustrations.  By  Chas.  H.  Burnett, 
M.D.,  Aurist  t  j  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 

LONG  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  IT.     By  J.  G.  Richardson,  m.d.,  Professor 

of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SUMMER  AND  ITS  DISEASES.  By  James  C.  Wilson,  m.d.,  Lecturer  on 
Physical  Diagnosis  in  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

EYESIGHT,  AND  HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  IT.  With  Illustrations.  By  Ceo.  C. 
Harlan,  m.d  ,  Surgeon  to  the  Wills  (Eye)  Hospital,  and  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

THE  THROAT  AND  THE  VOICE.  With  Illustrations.  By  J.  Sons  Cohen,  m.d., 
Profe.-sur  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 

THE  WINTER  AND  ITS  DANGERS.  By  Hamilton  Osgood,  m.d.,  of  Boston, 
Editorial  Staff  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

THE  MOUTH  AND  THE  TEETH.  With  Illustrations.  By  J.  W.  White,  m.d.. 
D.D.S.,  of  Philadelphia,  Editor  of  the  Dental  Cosmos. 

BRAIN  WORK  AND  OVERWORK.  By  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  m.d.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

OUR  HOMES.  With  Illustrations.  By  Henry  HARTSHORN*,  m.d.,  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SKIN  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  By  L.  I  >.  BULKLEY,  K.D.,  of  New 
York,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  oi  the  Demilt  Dispensary  ami  of  the   New  York 

Hospital. 

SEA  AIR  AND  ,SEA  BATHING.  Ky  John-  H.  PACKARD,  m.d.,  of  Philadelphia,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Pennsylvania  and  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals. 

SCHOOL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE.     Bv    1>     I  .  i>..  of    i 

Chairman  Department  of  Health,  American  Social  Si  1  ition. 
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P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.,  Medical  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
1012  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Holden's  Manual  of  Anatomy. 

FIFTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.    208  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISSECTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  Luther  Holden,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the 
Foundling  Hospitals,  London,  and  John  Langton,  f.r.c.s.,  Surgeon  to  and  Lec- 
turer in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 
many  new  Illustrations.     Octavo.  Oil  Cloth  Binding,  $4.50 

Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  #6.00 
***  As  Holde7i's  Anatomy  is  the  chief  "  Dissector  "  now  in  use,  the  publishers  have 
put  it  in  an  Oil  Cloth  Binding.     This  does  not  retain  the  odors  of  the  dissecting  room, 
is  not  easily  soiled,  and  may  be  washed  without  damage. 


DIAGRAM    OF   AXILLA. 
(From  Holden' s  Anatomy?) 


Axillary  Arthry. 
Brachial  Artery. 
Thoracica  Humeraria  Artert. 
Superior  Thoracic  Artery. 
Subscapular  Artery 
dorsalis  scapulie  artery. 
Posterior  Circumflex  Artery. 
Superior  Profunda  Artery. 
Posterior  Thoracic  Nbrvb. 
Long  Subscapular  Nerve. 
Median  Nerve. 
Cephalic  Vein. 
Musculocutaneous  Nbrvb. 
Teres  Major. 


*'  No  student  of  anatomy  can  take  up  this  book  without  being  pleased  and  instructed.  Its  diagrams  are  original, 
striking  and  suggestive,  giving  more  at  a  glance  than  pages  of  text  description.  All  thte  is  known  to  those  who 
are  already  acquainted  with  this  admirable  work  ;  but  it  is  simple  justice  to  its  value,  as  a  work  for  careful  study 
and  reference,  that  these  points  be  emphasized  to  such  as  are  commencing  their  studies.  The  text  matches  the 
illustrations  in  directness  of  practical  application  and  cltarness  of  detail." — New  York  Medical  Record,  April 

isth,  188s.  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOK 

HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY.     Comprising  a  description  of  the  Bones,  with  Colored  Delinea 
tions  of  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles.     The  General  and  Microscopical    Structure  of 
Bone  and  its  Development.     Carefully  Revised.     By  the  Author  and  A.  Doran,  f.r.c.s., 
with  Lithographic  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     8vo.    Cloth,  $6.00 

HEATH'S  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY.     A  Manual  of  Dissections, 
tion.     24  Colored   Plates,  and  nearly  300  other  Illustrations. 


Sixth  London  Edi- 
Cloth,  55.oo 


P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  SURGICAL   H'OItKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Watson  on  Amputations. 

Amputations  of  the  Extremities  and  Their  Complications.  By  B.  A.  Watson,  a.m., 
m.d.,  Surgeon  to  the  Jersey  City  Charity  Hospital,  to  St.  Francis'  and  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Fellow  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  ; 
Member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  etc.  Two  full-page  Colored 
Plates,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  Wood  Engravings.  Octavo.  762  -f  xix 
Pages.  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  $5. 50. 


SPECIMEN   OF    ILLUSTRATIONS   IN   WATSON'S    AMPUTATIONS. 

"This  volume  is  an  encyclopaedic  monograph,  containing  the  important  facts,  theories  and  arguments  relating 
to  amputations  of  the  extremities,  and  their  complications.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  collect  facts  on  this 
subject  from  English,  French,  German  and  American  literature.  He  does  not  lay  claim  to  originality,  but,  of 
course,  introduces,  in  their  proper  places,  those  observations  which  his  own  experience  has  led  him  to  make  on 
the  general  subject.  Under  the  division  of  '  Complications,'  the  general  subject  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  is 
d.scussed,  with  an  outline  of  the  present  views  on  germs  and  germicides,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  the 
complications  of  amputation  wounds  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  pertain  to  any  solution  of  continuity 
involving  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  A  great  service  has  been  done  the  profession  by  the  insertion  of  a 
translation  of  Gaup<t's  and  Spellmann's  writings  on  artifi.ial  limbs.  This  is  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  subject 
we  have  yet  seen  in  an  American  text-book.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  typographical  appearance 
of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are  m<  rvels  of  clearness,  and  do,  what  is  not  always  the  case,  elucidate  the  text." 
— Medical  Record,  Ne-aj  York,  June  i.oth,  1&85. 

Pye's  Surgical  Handicraft. 

A  Manual  of  Surgical  Manipulations,  Minor  Surgery,  Bandaging,  Dressing,  etc.,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  General  Practitioners  and  Students.  With  special  chapters  on 
Aural  Surgery,  Extraction  of  Teeth,  Anaesthetics,  etc.  By  Walter  Pye,  f.r.c.s., 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; 
Examiner  in  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.     208  Illustrations.     Octavo. 

Cloth,  $5.00. 

Heath's  Operative   Surgery. 

A  Course  of  Operative  Surgery,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Colored  Plates,  each  plate 
containing  Several  Figures,  Drawn  from  Nature  by  the  Celebrated  Anatomical 
Artist,  M.  Leveille,  of  Paris,  Engraved  on  Steel  under  his  immediate  superinten- 
dence, with  Descriptive  Text  of  Each  Operation,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
By  Christopher  Heath,  f.r.c.s.,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and 
Holme  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London.  One  Large 
Quarto  Volume.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Sold  by  Subscription. 
Full  information  upon  application.  Cloth,  >  12.00. 

P.  BLAKISTON,  SON   &  CO.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Practical  Handbooks 

FOR  THE  PHYSICIAN  and  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 


VAN  HARLINGEN  ON  SKIN  DISEASES.  A  Handbook  of  the  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  Arthur  Van  Harlingen,  m.d., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic;  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases,  and  Dermatologist 
to  the  Howard  Hospital.  With  colored  plates  representing  the  appearance  of 
various  lesions.     i2mo.  Cloth,  #1.75 

***  This  is  a  complete  epitome  of  skin  diseases,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
giving  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  a  concise,  practical  way.  Many  prescriptions 
are  given  that  have  never  been  published  in  any  text-book,  and  an  article  incorporated 
on  Diet.  The  plates  do  not  represent  one  or  two  cases,  but  are  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  figures,  accurately  colored,  showing  the  appearance  of  various  lesions,  and 
will  be  found  to  give  great  aid  in  diagnosing. 

"  This  new  handbook  is  essentially  a  small  encyclopaedia.  *  *  *  Contains  a  very  complete  summary  of  the 
present  state  of  Dermatology.  *  *  *  We  heartily  commend  it  for  its  brevity,  clearness  and  evidently  careful 
preparation." — Philadelphia  Medical  Times. 

"  The  author  shows  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  general  practitioner." — New  York  Medical 
Record. 

"  It  is  concisely  and  intelligently  written,  and  contains  many  of  the  best  formulas  in  use  for  the  various  forms 
of  Skin  Disease." — New  York  Medical  Times. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  in  which,  for  ease  of  reference,  the  more  common  diseases  of  the  skin  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  while  many  good  prescriptions  are  given,  together  with  clear  and  sensible  direc- 
tions as  to  their  proper  application." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  journal. 

"  It  is  just  the  kind  of  book  that  the  general  practitioner  will  find  most  convenient  for  reference,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  appreciated." — Southern  Practitioner. 

RINDFLEISCH'S  PATHOLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Pathology.  By  Prof. 
Edward  Rindfleisch,  University  of  Wiirzburg.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  first  German  edition,  by  Wm,  H.  Mercur,  m.d.  (Univ.  of  Pa.)  Revised  by 
James  Tyson,  m.d  ,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.00 

Prof.  Tyson,  in  his  Preface  to  the  American  edition,  says  : — ;"A  high  appreciation  of  Prof.  Rindfleisch's 
work  on  Pathological  Histology,  caused  me  to  make  careful  examination  of  these  '  Elements'  immediately  after 
their  publication  in  the  original.  From  such  an  examination  I  became  satisfied  that  the  book  would  fill  a  niche 
in  the  wants  of  the  student,  as  well  as  of  others  who  may  desire  to  familiarize  themselves  with  general  patho- 
logical processes,  viewed  from  the  most  modern  standpoint." 

BRUEN'S  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Second  Edition.  A  Pocket-book 
of  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs ;  for  the  Student  and  Physician. 
By  Edward  T.  Bruen,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  2d  Edition,  revised,  with  new  original  illustrations.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50 

"  We  consider  the  description  of  the  manner  and  rules  governing  the  art  of  percussion  well  given.  The  sub- 
ject is  always  a  difficult  one  for  beginners,  and  requires  to  be  well  handled  in  order  to  be  properly  understood." 
— American  yournal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

WOAKES  ON  CATARRH  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  NOSE  CAUS- 
ING- DEAFNESS.  By  Edward  Woakes,  m.d.,  Senior  Aural  Surgeon  to 
the  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest.  29  Illustrations. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50 

"  Out  of  the  large  number  of  special  works  on  catarrh,  there  is  none  for  which  we  have  such  an  unqualified 
good  opinion.  *  *  *  The  subject  is  clearly  presented.  *  *  *  The  line  of  treatment  suggested  is  rational." 
— North  Carolina  Medical  yournal. 

P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SERIES. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  JUST  READY. 

***  The  volumes  of  this  series,  written  by  well-known  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
large  private  and  hospital  experience,  recognized  authorities  on  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat,  will  embrace  the  various  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  They  are  of 
a  thoroughly  practical  character,  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  will  present  the  most  recent  methods  and  information  in  a  compact  shape 
and  at  a  low  price. 

Bound  Uniformly,  in  a  Handsome  and  Distinctive  Cloth  Binding*. 
TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE  IN  CHILDREN.  Including  the  Outlines 
of  Diagnosis  and  the  Chief  Pathological  Differences  between  Children  and 
Adults.  By  Angel  Money,  m.  d.,  m.r.c.p.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  St.,  and  to  the  Victoria  Park  Chest  Hospital, 
London.     i2mo.     560  pages.  Just 

ON  FEVERS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fevers,  Their  History,  Etiology,  Diag- 
nosis, Prognosis  and  Treatment.  By  Alexander  Collie,  m.d.,  m.r.c  p.,  Lond. 
Medical  Officer  Homerton  Fever  Hospital,  and  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 
With  Colored  Plates.  Cloth,  52.50 

"This  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the  '  Practical  Series'  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Manuals,  deserves  attention 
from  the  fact  that  its  author  has  been  so  long  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  He  is,  therefore,  in 
position  to  speak  with  authority  as  well  as  with  complete  freedom  and  independence.  *  *  *  *  The  v. 
parts  of  the  work  are  those  which  deal  with  diagnosis  and  treatment,  for  here  Dr.  Collie  is  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  succeeds  in  imparting  to  the  work  its  'practical  character,  for  which  it  will  be  highly  valued.'  " — Lcndon 
Lancet,  April  23d.  t 

HANDBOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  By  Urban  Pritchard, 
m.d.,  f.r.c.S.,  Professor  of  Aural  Surgery,  King's  College,  London,  Aural  Sur- 
geon to  King's  College  Hospital,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital,  etc. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $1. 50 

"  Exactly  what  is  wanted  at  the  present  moment,  we  can  recommend  every  practitioner  to  have  a  copy." — 
London  Practitioner. 

"A  first-rate  little  book.     *     *    *     The  man  who  wants  a  short,  reliable  book  will  buy  Dr.  Pritchard's." — 

r leans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
"  Written  from  an  eminently  practical  standpoint.     *     *    *    *    Commended  for  its  simplicity  and  directness." 
York  Medical  Journal. 

a  class  that  is  very  useful  to  the  general  practitioner." — Maryland  Medical  Journal. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  AND  URINARY  DERANGE- 
MENTS. By  C.  H.  RALFE,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital;  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  (ireenwich. 
i2mo.     With  Illustrations.     572  pages.  Clotl. 

"  It  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  we  recommend  this  really  meritorious  book  to  our  readers." — New  York- 
Journal. 

lear,  concise  and  systematic  account  of  urinary  pathology  and  therapeutics.     *     *    *    *     The  student 
will  find  in  these  pages  all  necessary  instruction  imparted  in  a  candid  and  not  dogmatic  manner,  and  the  practi- 
ill  find  a  ready  and  convenient  reference  book." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  "Journal. 

BODILY  DEFORMITIES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.     A  Handbook 
of  Practical  Orthopaedics.     By  H.  A.  Reeves,  f.r.c.s.,  Senior  Assistant  Sui 
and  Teacher  of  Practical  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  etc.     i2mo.     228  Illustrations.     460  pages.        Cloth 

:n  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that   Mr.  Reeves  has  given  us  a  trust* 
treatment  of  a  very  exten  ;•  »    •     •    •     If  the  other  volumes  of  the  Pr.icti* 

_r>;eatily  disappointed." — American  Journal  of  Medical  S:ienc>s . 
-.  utility  of  the  work,  now  before  us  cannot  be  better  r»  to  the  appre 

public  than  by  recalling  that  t  its  kind,  dealing  with  orthopa. 

-f/osp  t  il  Gazette  and  Students'  Journal. 

DENTAL  SURGERY  FOR  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS  AND 
STUDENTS  IN  MEDICINE.     By  Ashley  W.  Barrett,  m.d.,  m 

1-DentUt  to,  Dental  Surgery  and  I  in  the 

Med  >1  of,  London  Hospital.      121110.      Illustrated. 

j.lete   with   an    abundance  ruble    util  ty 

1  >  nal. 
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$1.00  PER  ANNUM.      SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

EDITORIAL    STAFF. 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF,  HENRY  LEFFMANN,  M.D. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest.  J.  Solis-Cohen,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat  and  Chest  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 

General  Surgery,  Orthopaedics,  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery.  John 

'BERTS,  m.d.,  Surg,  to  St.  Mary's  Hosp. ;   Chas.  B.  Nancrede,  m.d.,  Surg. 

to  the  Episcopal  and  to  St.  Christopher's  Hosps. ;  Lewis  W.  Steinbach,  m.d., 

Wm.  Barton  Hopkins,  m.d.,  Asst.  Demonstrator  of  Surgery,   Univ.  of  Penna., 

A.  B.  HlRSH,  M.D. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear.     Charles  H.  Burnett,  m.d.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System.     Charles  K.  Mills,  m.d.,  Lec- 
turer on  Mental  Diseases,   University  of  Pennsylvania  ;    Consulting  Physician 
Insane  Department,  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
Diseases  of  the  Skin.     Arthur  Van  Harlingen,  m.d.,  Consulting  Physician 
ensary  for  Skin  Diseases;  Physician  to  Howard  Hosp.  Dermatological  Dept. 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.     George  C.  Harland,  m.d.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Eye  Hospi- 
tal and  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Dept.,  Penna.  Hosp.;  Howard  F.  H\nsell,  m.d., 
d  to  Southeastern  Hospital  and  Manayunk  Eye  and  Ear  Dispensary. 
G-eni  to  -Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases.    J.  Henry  C.  Simes,  m.d.,  Surgeon 

Episcopal  Hospital. 
Clinical  Medicine.     Frederick  P.  Henry,  m.d.,  Physician  to  Episcopal  Hospital. 
Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics.     Benj.  F.  Baer,  m.d.,  late  Instructor  in  Gynaecol- 

-    \;    of  Pennsylvania;  Obstetrician  to  Maternity  Hospital. 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.    Washington  H.  Baker,  m.d.,  Obstet- 
rician to  Maternity  Hospital. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER.  T°  each  new  subscriber,  who  remits  one  dollar,  in 
— — — _ __ _ _  advance,  we  will  send  The  Polyclinic  for  one 
year  and  a  copy  of  the  following  book  :  Urinary  and  Renal  Derangements 
and  Calculous  Disorders,  with  Hints  on  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.    By 

Lion?;l  S.  Beale,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.r.c.p.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  King's  College,  London  ;  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital.  i2mo. 
356  pages.     1885.     Bound  in  strong  paper  covers. 

The  Journal  of  Laryngology  and   Rhinology. 

An  Analytical  Record  of  Current  Literature  Relating  to  the  Throat  and  Nose.    Edited  by  MORELL 
MACKENZIE,  M.D.,  Lond.,  and  R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN,  M.D.,  Cantab. 
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THE    OPHTHALMIC    REVIEW? 

A  Monthly  Record  of   Ophthalmic  Science. 

Edited  by  JAMES  ANDERSON,  M.D. ,  London  ;  KARL  GROSSMANN,  Liverpool;  PRIESTLEY 
SMITH,  Birmingham,  and  JOHN  B.  STORY,  M.D. ,  Dublin. 
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The  Ophthalmic  Review  is  the  only  Journal  devoted  to  this  special  branch  of 
medicine  that  is  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  represents  the  advances 
made  in  that  country  as  no  other  periodical  can.     Sampte  numbers,  25  cents. 
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Compiled  in  accordance  with  the  latest  teachings  of  prominent  lecturers 
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They  form  a  most  complete,  practical  and  exhaustive  set  of  manuals,  containing  information 
nowhere  else  collected  in  such  a  condensed,  practical  shape.  Thoroughly  up  to  the  times  in 
every  respect,  containing  many  new  prescriptions  and  formula?,  and  over  two  hundred  and  thirty 
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authors  have  had  large  experience  as  quiz-masters  and  attaches  of  colleges,  with  exceptional 
opportunities  for  noting  the  most  recent  advances  and  methods.  The  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects, illustrations,  types,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  most  approved  form,  and  the  size  of  the  books  is 
such  that  they  may  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  They  are  constantly  being  revised,  s:>  as  to 
include  the  latest  and  best  teachings,  and  can  be  used  by  students  of  any  college  of  medicine, 
dentistry  or  pharmacy. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  each  $1.00.     Interleaved,  for  the  Addition  of  Notes,  $1.25. 

No.  1.  Human  Anatomy.  Fourth  Edition,  including  Visceral  Anatomy,  formerly 
published  separately.    Over  100  Illustrations.    By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  M.A  ,  M.D  , 

late  A.  A.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.    Professor  of  Practice,  Cooper  Med.  College,  San  Francisco. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  Practice  of  Medicine.  Second  Edition.  By  Daniel  E.  Hughes,  m.d., 
Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Med.  College,  Phila.     In  two  parts. 

Part  I. — Continued,  Eruptive  and  Periodical  Fevers,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestines,  Peritoneum, 
Biliary'  Passages,  Liver,  Kidneys,  etc.  (including  Tests  for  Urine),  General  Diseases,  etc. 

Part  II. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System  (including  Physical  Diagnosis),  Circulatory  System  and  Ner- 
vous System  ;  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  etc. 

***  These  little  books  can  be  regarded  as  a  full  set  of  notes  upon  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  containing  the 
Synonyms,  Definitions,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognosis,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  etc.,  of  each  disease,  and  including 
a  number  of  prescriptions  hitherto  unpublished. 

No.  4.  Physiology,  including  Embryology.  Third  Edition.  By  Albert  P.  Bruhaker, 
m.d.,  Prof,  of  Physiology.  Penn'a  College  of  Dental  Surgery  ;  Demonstrator  of  Physiology 
in  Jefferson  Med.  College,  Phila.     Revised,  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 

No.  5.  Obstetrics.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  For  Physicians  and  Students  By 
Henry  G.  Landis,  m.d.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,  in  Starling  Medical 
College,  Columbus.     Revised  Edition.     New  Illustrations. 

No.  6.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Prescription  Writing.  Fourth  Revised 
Edition.  With  especial  Reference  to  the  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs,  and  a  compkte 
article  on  Prescription  Writing.  Based  on  the  Last  Revision  (Sixth)  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  including  many  unofficinal  remedies.  By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  If.A.,  M.D., 
late  A.  A.  Surg.  U.  S.  Army;  Prof,  of  Practice,  Cooper  Med.  College,  San  Francisco.  4th 
Edition,  with  Index. 

No.  7.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  New  Edition.  By  G.  Mason  Ward,  m.d.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  Jefferson  Med.  College,  Phila.  Including  Table  of  Elements  and  various 
Analytical  Tables.     New  Edition. 

No.  8.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Refraction,  including  Treatment  and  Surgery.  By  L. 
Webster  Fox,  m.d.,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant  Ophthalmological  Dept.,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  etc.,  and  Geo.  M.  Gould,  a.b.     40  Illustrations. 

No.  9.  Surgery.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Including  Fractures,  Wounds,  Disloca- 
tions, Sprains,  Amputations  and  other  operations;  Inflammation,  Suppuration,  Ulcers 
Syphilis,  Tumors,  Shock,  etc.  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  F.ir,  Bladder,  Testicles,  AnQ8,  and 
other  Surgical  Diseases.  By  Orville  Horwitz,  a.m.,  m.d..  Demonstrator  ol  Anatomy, 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  77  Formula  .11  d  ol 
Illustrations. 
No.  10.  Organic  Chemistry.  Including  Medical  Chemistry, Urine  Analysis, and  the  Analy- 
sis of  Water  and  Food,  etc.  By  IIinkv  Li  PI  IfAlfN,  M  D  ,  Dem<  I  Chemistry  in 
Jefferson  Med.  CoMege;  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Penn'a  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Phila, 

No.  n.  Pharmacy.  I5ased  upon  "  Remington's  Tex1  Hook  of  Pharmacy."  By  I  E. 
Stewart,  m.d.,  ph.g.,  Quiz- Master  at  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharma  I  Ed 

Bound  in  Cloth,  each  $1.00.     Interleaved,  for  the  Addition  of  Notes,  $1.25. 
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